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qer E mind of man is incapable of a conftant ap- 
plication, either to ftudy or bufinefs ; it is there- 
fore highly neceflary to relieve it, at convenient fea- 
fons, by fuch relaxations as may refrefh its faculties, 
and recruit the animal fpirits that have been diflipated 
by laborious purfuits, or a length of ftrict attention. 
And when the amufements to which we have recourfe, 
on fuch occafions, are friendly to health, delightful to 
the fenfes, and perfectly confiftent with innocence, 


they have all the recommendations we can pollibly 
defire. 


The diverfions that. are the fubje&t of thefe fheets, 
are entirely of this nature, and are fo peculiarly 
adapted to fcenes of rural life, that a juft knowledge 


of 
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of them is confidered as a neceflary accomplifhment in 
gentlemen, who deyote their vacant hours to. the 
country. 


It would be needlefs to enlarge on the fatisfactions. 
and advantages they are capable of affording. us. No 
profpect of nature can awake more pleafing ideas in the 
imagination, than a land{kip, diftributed into verdant 
woods, and opening lawns, with the diverfity of ex- 
tended plains, flowery meadows, and clear ftreams : 
the heart of a contemplative beholder melts into fecret 
raptures at the inchanting view, and he is immediately 
prompted to hail the Great Benefactor who fheds fuch: 
a profufion of beauties around him. But when he 
likewife regards them as fo many rich magazines, in-. 
tended for the accommodation of his table, as. well as. 
for the improvement of his health, and the folace of 
his mind, he begins to think it a reproach to him to. 
be unacquainted with the manner of acquiring. thefe 
enjoyments that were created for his ufe with fo much 
liberality ; and he is then convinced that Hunting, 
Fowling, Fifhing, and Riding, are more neceflary to 
his welfare than at firft he might imagine, 
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In order therefore to render thefe, and other rural 
recreations, as intelligible and familiar as poflible, we 
have carefully collected the beft obfervations that have 
been made on each article; we have confulted all 
authors on this occafion, and have felected every par- 
ticular from them, that we thought would contribute 
to pleafure and improvement ; and, as we were de- 
firous to render this work as compleat as poflible, we 
have prevailed upon feveral gentlemen of diftinguifhed 
abilities and experience, to favour us with a great 
number of interefting paflages, that we are perfuaded 
will be very acceptable and inftructive to thofe who 
have an inclination to gain a competent knowledge of 


thefe agreeable fubjects. 


As our intention was to make this performance 
equally perfpicuous and regular, we have digefted it 
into the form of a Dictionary, in which we have been 
careful to range under each head every particular pe- 
culiar to it, fo as to illuftrate the Articles in the moft 
effeCtual manner ; by which means we have rendered 
the whole fo methodical and familiar, even to a com- 
mon comprehenfion, that we flatter ourfelves we fhall 
not be taxed with obfcurity in any material circum- 
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oleum cyprinum fourteen ounces, the old- 
eft olive oil a pound and half, pitch fix 
ounces, turpentine four ounces; every one 
of them that will diffolve, melt feparately 
by themfelves, then mingle them together 
with thereft of the ingredients, firft beating 
to fine powder; after they have boiled.alit- 
tle on the fire, take off the pan, and {train 
the liquor into a clean gallipot, to be kept 
for ufé: in adminiftring this medicine, give 
not above two fpoonfuls at atime, in a pint 
of fack or mufcadine wine, and if by long 
keeping it hardens, foften it with a little 
cyprefs oil, 

It is both a medicine, and an ointment, 
helping convulfions, ftring-halts, colds, 
&c. in the finews and mufcles, draws forth 
all noifome humours, and being put up into 
the noftrils of a horfe, by means of a long 
goofe feather, anointed thergwith, difbur- 
thens the head of all grief. 

It diffolves the liver, troubled with all 
oppilations, or obftruétions, helps ficcity 
and crudity in the body, banifhes all weari- 
nefs ; and, laftly, cures all forts of inward 
difeafes, if given by way of drench, in wine, 
beer, or ale. 

ACTION or rue Mourn, isthe agitation 
of the tongue, and the mandible of a horfe, 
that by champing upon the bridle, keep his 
mouth frefh. Youmay fee by the white ro- 
py foam, that a horfe has the action of the 
mouth, which is a fign of vigour, mettle, 
and health. 

ACULER, a French word, ufed in the 
academies, importing that a horfe working 
upon yolts in the manage, does not go far 
enough forwards at every time or motion, 
fo that his fhoulders embrace, or take in, 
too little ground, and his croupe comes too 
near the center of the:volt. 

This horfe has acule, becaufe the horfe- 
man did not turn his hand, and put him on 
with the calf of the inner leg. 

Horfes have a natural inclination to this 
fault, in making demi-volts.. See Vorr. 

When the Italians work a horfe upon the 
demi-volts, called repolons, they affect to 
make them acule, or cut fhort. See En- 
TABLER, and REPOLon. : 
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ADDER-STUNG, is faid of cattle when 
ftung by adders, or bit by a hedge hog or 
fhrew, for which complaint ufe an ointment 
made of dragon’s blood, witha little barley- 
meal and the white of an egg. 

ADVANCER, one of the ftarts or 
branches. of a buck’s attire, ‘between the 
back antler and the palm. 

To AFFOREST, is to turn land into fo- 
reft; and, on the contrary, to DISAFFO- 
REST, is to turn land from being foreft to 
other ufes, 

AGE or an Horse. To know how old.a 
horfe is, there are feveral outward characters ; 
1. his teeth, whereof he has in his head juft 
forty; that is, fix great wong teeth above, 
and fix below on one fide, with as many on 
the other, that make twenty four, called 
grinders ; then fix above, and as many be- 
low in the fore part of his mouth, termed 
gatherers, and making thirty fix ; then four 
tufhes on each fide, named di#t-reerh, which 
make juft forty. As mares ufually have no 
tufks, their teeth are only thirty-fix.- 

A colt is foaled without'teeth; ina few 
days he puts out four, which are catled pin= 
cers, or nippers; foon after appear the four 
feparaters, next to the pincers : it is fome- 
times three or four months before the next, 
called corner teeth, puth ‘forth. Thefe 
twelve. colt’s teeth, in the front of the 
mouth, continue, without alteration, till 
the colt is two years, or two years and a half 
old, which makes it difficult, without great 
care, to avoid being impofed on during that 
interval, if the feller finds it his intereft to 
make the colt pafs for either younger or 
older than ‘he really-is: the only rule you 
have then to judge by is his coat, and the 
hairs of his mane and tail. A colt of one 
year has a fupple, rough coat, refembling 
that of a water fpaniel, and the hair of his 
mane and tail feels like flax, and hangs like 
a rope, untwifted; whereas a colt of ‘two 
years has a flat coat, and ftraight hairs, like 
a grown horfe. u 

At about two years and a half old, fome- 
times fooner, fometimes later, according as 
he has been fed, a horfe begins to change 
his teeth. The pincers, which come the 

firft, 
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firft, are alfo the firft that fall; fo that at 
three years he has four horfe’s, and eight 
colt’s teeth, which are eafily known apart, 
the former being larger, flatter, and yel- 
lower than the other, and ftreaked from the 
end quite into the gums. 

Thefe four horfe pincers have, in the 
middle of their extremities, a black hole, 
very deep; whereas thofe of the colt are 
round and white. When the horfe is com- 
ing four years old, he lofes his four fepara- 
tors, or middle teeth, and puts forth four 

others, which follow the fame rule as the 

pincers. He has now eight horfe’s teeth, 
and four colt’s. At five years old: he fheds 
the four corner, which are his laft colt’s 
teeth, and is called a horfe. 

During this year alfo, his four tufks 
(which are chiefly peculiar to horfes) come 
behind the others; the lower ones often 
four months before the upper; but what- 
ever may be vulgarly thought, a horfe that 

“has the two lower tufks, if he has not the 
upper, may be judged tobe under five years 
old, unlefs the other teeth fhew the con- 
trary; for fome horfes that live to be very 
old never have any upper tufks at all. The 
two lower tufks are one of the moft certain 
rules that a horfe is coming five years old, 
notwithitanding his colt’s teeth may not be 
all gone. _ 

Jockies and breeders, in order to make 
their colts feem five years old when they are 
but four, pull out their laft colt’s teeth; 
but if all the colt’s teeth are gone, and no 
tufks appear, you may be certain this crick 
has been, played; another artifice they ufe, | 
is to beat the bars every day with a wooden 
mallet, in the place where the tufks are to 
appear, in order to make them feem hard, 
as if the tufks were juft ready to cut. 

When a horfe is coming fix years old, 
the two lower pincers fill up, and, inftead 
of the holes above-mentioned, thew only a 
black fpot.. Betwixt fix and feven the two 
middle teeth fill up in the fame manner; | 
and between feven and eight the corner 
teeth do the dike; after which it is faid to 
‘be impoffible to know certainly the age of 
a horfe, he having mo longer any mark in 
ighe mouth, 
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You can indeed only haye recourfe to the 
tufks, and the fituation of the teeth, of 
which I fhall now fpeak. 

For the tufks you muft with your finger 
‘feel the infide of them from the point quite. 
to the gum. If the tufk be pointed flat, 
and has two little channels within fide, you 
may be certain the horfe is not old, and at 
the utmoit only coming ten. Between ele- 
ven and twelve the two channels are reduced 
to one, which after twelve is quite gone, 
and the tufks are as round within as they 
are without; you have no guide then but the 
fituation of the teeth. The longeft teeth are 
not always a fign of the greatelt age, bur 
their hanging over and pufhing forward, as 
their meeting perpendicularly, is a certain 
token of youth, 

Many perfons, whilft they fee certain lit- 
tle holes in the middle of the teeth, ima- 
gine, that fuch horfes are but in their fe- 
venth year, without regard to the fituation 
the teeth take as they grow old. 

When horfes are young, their teeth meet 
perpendicularly, but grow longer, and pufh 
forward with age; befides the mouth of a 
young horfe is yery flefhy within in the pa- 
late, and his lips are firm and hard : on the 
contrary, the infide of an old horfe’s mouth 
is lean both above and below, and feems to 
have only the {kin upon the bones. The 
lips are foft and eafy to turn up with the 
hand. 

All horfes are marked in the fame manner, 
but fome naturally, and others artificially. 
The natural markis called Begue, and fome 
ignorant perfons imagine fuch horfes are 
marked all their lives, becaufe for many 
years they find a little hole, ora kind of 
void in the middle of the feparators and cor- 


| ner teeth; but when the tufks are grown 


round, as well within as without, and the 
teeth point forward, there is room to con- 
jeCture in proportion as they advance from 
year to year, what the horfe’s age may be, 
without regarding the cavity above-men- 
tioned. 

The artificial manner is made ufe of by 
dealers and jockies, who mark their horfes, 
after the age of being known, to make them 

B2 . appear 
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appear only fix or feven yearsold, They do 
it in this manner: they throw down the horfe 
to have him more at command, and, with 
a fteel graver, like what is ufed for ivory, 
hollow the middle teeth a little, and the 
corner ones fomewhat more ; then fill the 
holes with a little rofin, pitch, fulphur, or 
fome grains of wheat, which they burn in 
with a bit of hot wire, made in proportion 
to the hole. This operation they repeat 
from time to time, till they give the hole 
a lafting black, in imitation of nature; 
but in fpite of all they can do, the hot iron 
makes a little yellowifh circle round thefe 
holes, like what it would leave upon ivory ; 
they have therefore another trick to prevent 
detection, which is to make the horfe foam 
from time to time, after having rubbed his 
mouth, lips, and gums with falc, and the 
crumb of bread dried and powdered with 
falt. This foam hides the circle made by 
the iron. 

Another thing they cannot do, is, to 
counterfeit young tufks, it being out of 
their power to make thofe two crannies 
above-mentioned which are given by nature: 
with files they may make them fharper or 
flatter, but then they take away the fhining 
natural enamel, fo that one may always 
know, by thefe tufks, horfes that are patt 
feven, tillthey come to twelve or thirteen. 

2. See that the horfe be not too deep 
burnt of the lampafs, and that his flefh lie 
fmooth with his bars; for if too deep burnt 
hjs hay and provender will {tick herein, which 
will be very troublefome to him. 

3. Look to his hoofs, which if rugged, 
and as it were feamed one feam over ano- 
ther; or if they be dry, full and crufty, or 
crumbling, it is a fign of very old age; on 
the contrary, a fmooth, moift, hollow, and 
well founding hoof, betokens youthfulnefs 
in him. 

4. His eyes, which, if round, full ftar- 
ing, and ftarting from his head, if the pits 
over them be filled, fmooth, and even with 
the temples, and no wrinkles cither, about 
his brow, or under his eyes, then he is 
young; but, if otherwife, he has the con- 
trary characters, and it is a fign of old age, 
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5. His hair; for if a horfe that is of any 
dark colour,- grows grifley only about his 
eye-brows, or underneath his mane, or any 
horfe of a whitith colour fhould grow mean- 
nelled, with either black or red meannels; 
all over his body, then both are figns of old 


age. 
ae: Laftly, the bars in his mouth, which if 
great, deep, and inthe handling, rough and 
hard, fhew he is old ; but if they be foft, 
fhallow, and gentle in the handling, he is 
young and in a good ftate of body; but if 
he has two flefhy excrefences on the under 
palate it will hinder him from drinking. 

The following particular remarks about 
their age, are taken out of M. de Solley/el's 
Compleat Horfeman. 

1. When a horfe is two years and a half 
old, he has twelve foal-teeth, in the forepart 
of his mouth, and about that time, or foon 
after, four of them do fall, viz. two above 
and two below, in the yery middle; though 
in fome horfes, they do not fall till three 
years: in their ftead four others appear, 
called ippers or gatherers, much ftronger 
and larger than the foal teeth; and then he 
is commonly two years and a half old, or 
at moft but three. 

2. At three and a half, and fometimes at 
fouryears, he cafts the next four foal-teeth, 
viz. two above, and two below; and in 
their room come four teeth called /eparaters. 

There remain then but four foal-teeth in 
the corners, which he commonly changes 
at four years and a half: it is therefore ne- 
ceffary to keep in memory, two and a half, 
three and a half, and four and a half; that 
is to fay, when.a horfe has caft two teeth 
above, and as many below, he is but two 
years and a half old: when he has caft four 
teeth above, and as many below, he has at- 
tained to the age of three years anda half; 
and as foon as he has caft fix above, and as 
many below, which is to have them all 
changed, he is then come to four years and 
a hal 

3- It is to be obferved, that the corner 
tecth in the upper gums, are caft before 
thofe in the nether; on the contrary, the 
under tufhes grow out before the upper ; 

z and 
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and horfes are often fick when the tufhes of 
the upper gumscut, but are never fo, when 
the others below come forth. 

4. The tufhes are proceeded by no foal- 
teeth, but grow up when a horfe is about 
three years: and: a-half old, and generally 
appear before the corner teeth are caft. 

So foon as the gatherers and /eparaters have 
pierced and cut the gums, they make all 
their growth in fifteen days, but the corner 
teeth do not grow fo fuddenly: yet that 
does not hinder, but at their very firft 
appearing they are as thick and broad as 
the others, but are no higher than the thick- 
nefs of a crown-piece, and very fharp and 
hollow. 

5. When a horfe has no more foal-teeth, 
and that his corner teeth begin to appear, 
he is-in his-fifth year ; that is, he is about 
four years and a half, and is going in his 
fifth year. 

When he firft puts out his corner teeth, 
they are of equal height with the gums on 
the outfide, and the infide of them is filled 
with flefh, till he be near five; and when 
he comes to be five years old, that fleth dif- 
appears, and there will remain in the place 
of ita hollow ;. that is, they are not fo high 
on the infide as on: the outfide, which: they 
will come to be, about a year after their 
firft appearing. . 

So that when a horfe’s corner teeth are fil- 
led with flefh, you may confidently afirm 
that he is not five. 

6. From five to five and a half, the cor- 
ner teeth remain hollow on the infide, and 
that part which was filled with flefh is 
empty. - 

. From five and a half to fix, the hollow 
on the infide fills up, and the teeth become 
flat and equal at top, only alittle cavity re- 
mains in the middle, refembling the eye of 
a dry bean, and then they fay the horfe is 
entering fix. 

And fo long as a horfe’s corner teeth are 
not fo high on the infide as the out, he is 
ftill faid to be but five, tho’ he be five anda 
half, and fometimes fix. 

8. You may alfo take notice, that at four 
years and a half, when the corner tecth ap- 
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pear, and are filled on the infide with fle; 
the outfide of them will then be about the 
thicknefs of a crown piece above the gums, 
and will fo continue till five ; and. from 
thence to five and a half, the outward edge 
will be about the thicknefs of two crown 
pieces above the gums: at fix they will be 
near the breadth of one’s little finger above 
the gums, and his tufhes will be at their 
full length. ’ 

At feven years, they will be about the 
thicknefs of the fecond or ring finger above 
the gums, and the hollow almoft quite worn 
and gone. 

g. At eight years.old,, the horfe will be 
raz’d; that is, none of his.teeth will be hol- 
low, but flat quite over, and near:the thick- 
nefs of the middle finger above the gums. 

to. After a horfe is raz’d,. one cannot 
Judge of his. age, but by the length of his 
fore-teeth, or by his tufhes. 

As the gums through time grow lean, fo 
they make the teeth appear long; and itis 
certain, that fo much the longer a horfe’s 
teeth are, he is fo much the older; and as 
he grows old, his teeth appear rough and 
become yellow: not but that there are fome 
old horfes who have very fhort and white 
teeth; and people fay of fuch horfes, they 
have a good mouth confidering their age. 


Some alfo have a black fpeck in their | 


teeth, refembling ‘the true mark,.a long 
time after they have paffed: eight or nine, 
but then it is not hollow. 

it. The tufhes are the moft certain mark, 
whereby to know a horfe’s age. 

If a horfe be but fix, the upper tufhes 
will be alittle channelled, or fomewhat hol-~ 
lowed and grooved on the infide ; and when 
he is above fix they fill up, and become a 
little round on the infide. 

This obfervation never or rarely fails. 

If you feel the tufhes of his upper jaw 
with your finger, and find them worn equal 
with the palate, the horfe is then at leaft ten 
years old: this remark feldom proves defi- 
cient, unlefs the horfe when young has car- 
tied a bigger mouthed bitt than was proper 
for him. 

Young horfes always have their under 

tufhes 
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tufhes fharp and pointed, pretty long, fome- 
what edged on both fides, and without any 
ruft upon them; but as they become aged, 
their tufhes grow big and blunt, round and 
fcaly, ‘and in very old horfes, they are ex- 
tremely thick, round and yellow. J 

12. A horfe is faid to be fhell-toothed, 
when he has long teeth, and yet black fpecks 
in them, and this mark lafts during life ; 
iris eafily known, becaufe the mark appears 
in the other fore teeth as well as in the cor- 
ner teeth. 

13. In advanced age, the points of the 
gatherers ftand outward a little ; and when 
the horfe is extremély old, they point almoft 
itrait forward ; but while he is young,. they 
ftand almoft ftraic up, and are juft equal 
with the outer edges of thofe above. 

Sometimes the upper teeth point forwards 
in this manner; but-for the moft part the 
under do it. 

14. Afterthe mark is gone, recourfe may 
be had to the horfe’s legs, to know whether 
they be neat and good, to his flank if it be 
well truffed, not too full or fwallowed up: 
as alfo to his feet and his appetite. _ 

_ 15. In young horfes, that part of the 
nether-jaw-bone, which is three or four fin- 
gers breadth above the beard, is always round, 
but in old horfes fharp and edged ; fo that 
a man who is accuftomed to it, will, before 
he opens a horfe’s mouth, judge pretty near 
of his age. This is a good remark. 

16, Some pull the fkin of the nether jaw- 
bone or fhoulder a little to them, and if 
the fkin continue long without returning to 
it’s place, itis a fign, they fay, the hone is 
not young, and the longer itis in returning, 
‘the older he is: aman fhould nottruft much 
to this obfervation, becaufe the fkin of a 
Jean horfe, though young, will be longer 
to it's place than the fkin of an old horfe 
thar is fat and plump. 

47. You may alfo judge of a horfe’s age, 
'by looking on his palate; beécaufe as he 
ae old, the roof of his mouth becomes 

eaner atid drier towards the middle; and 
thoferidges which in young horfes are pret- 
ty high and plump, diminifh as they encreafe 
in age 5 fo that in very old horfes, the roof 
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of the mouth is nothing but fkin and 
bone. 

This remark is good, efpecially in mares, 

that feldom have any tufhes to know their 
age by. 
18. Grey horfes become white as they 
grow old, and when very aged white all 
over; yet it is not to be inferred from thence 
that-no horfes are foaled white, though it 
happens but very rarely : however thofe that 
are foaled grey, are known by their knees 
and hams, which, for the moft part, ftill 
continue of that colour. 

19. If you do not require exactnefs, but 
only to know whether the horfe be young 
or old, lift up the upper lip; and if his 
upper teeth be long, yellow, and over-paf- 
fing thofe below, it denotes age, as the con- 
trary figns, viz. fhort and white teeth, 
and the teeth of the upper jaw not over-paf- 
fing thofe below, betoken youth. 

20. There are fome fort of horfes, whofe 
teeth always continue white and fhort, as 
ifthey were but fix years old. 

To prevent being cheated, obferve if there 
be any feratches on the outfide of the hol- 
lows of the teeth, becaufe the graver fome- 
times flips and feratches the other parts of 
the teeth ; for then you may conclude him 
counter-marked; and an artificial hollow, 
is much blacker than a natural one: take 
notice alfo of his upper tufhes ; the infide 
of which fhould be grooved or hollow, till 
the horfe be feven years old: and farther, 
obferve whether he has any figns of age, 
fuch as the upper teeth long, over-paffing 
thofe below, and yellow; the lower part of 
the nether-jaw-bone, fharp and edged ; the 
under tufhes worn, -big andfcaly; if he ~ 
have thefe tokens, and yet appear marked, 
it is very pfobable that he is counter-mark- 
ed. Forothér particulars; fee Seeding, and 
teeth of aborfe. : 

As toabunting, or race horfe, he ought 
to bes years old, and well weigh'd before 
you begin to hunt him, 

For tho it be a frequent cuftom among no- 
ted horfemen to train their horfes up to hunt- 
ing at 4 years old, ahd fome fooner, yet at 
thatage his jointsnotbeing full knit, nor he 
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come to his beft ftrength and courage, he is 
difabled from performing any matter of fpeed 
andtéughnefs; and indeed put tofore labour 


and toil fo young, he runs very greathazard | 
‘of firains, and the putting out of fplents, fpax | 


wins, curbs, and wind-galls; befides the daunt- 
ing of his {pirit, and abating his natural cou- 
rage, informuch that he will become melan- 
choly, f{tiff, and rheumatic, and have’ all the 
diftempers of ofd age, when it might be ex- 
peéted he fhould be in his prime. 

AGE or a Harz, is judged by the furni- 
ture of his head.—At a year old, there is 
nothing to be feen but bunches.— At two 


years old, the horns appear more perfeétly, , 


but ftraiter and fmaller.—At three they 
grow into two fpars; at four into three; 
and {o increafe yearly in branches, till they 
are fix years old ; after which their age is 
not with any certainty to be known by their 
head. 

AGIST, properly abed, orrefting-place ; 
whence to agift, fignifies to take in and feed 
the cattle of ftrangers in the king’s foreft, 
and to gather money due ‘forthe fame. It 
is alfo extended to the taking in of other 
men’s cattle into.any man’s ground, at a 
certain rate per week. : 

AGISTOR, an officer that takes.in cattle 
of ftrangers to feed in a foreft, and receives 
for the king’s ufe fuch tack-money as be- 
comes due upon that account. 

In Englifh they are otherwife called Gueft- 
takers, or Gift-takers, and made by letters- 
patent tothe number of 4, in every foreft 
where his majefty has any pannage. 

AID ; to aid, affift, or fuccour, a horfe 
is to fuftain and help him to work true, and 
mark his times or motions with a juft exaét- 
nefs. Hence they fay. 

Affift your horfe with the calves of your 
legs, help him with a nice tender heel, aid 
him with your tongue : it is not enough to 
aid this horfe with the rod, he muft have 
harfher aids. 

Aids are the helps ‘or afliftance that the 
horfeman gives from’ the gentle and mode- 
rate effects of the bridle, the {pur, the cave- 
fon, the poinfon, the rod, the attion of the 
legs, the motion of the thighs, and found 
of the tongue. 
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We give thefe aids to prevent the correc- 
tion and chaftifement that is fometimes ne- 
ceffary in breaking and managing a horfe. » 

You will never ride well unlefs you be 
very attentive and aétive, without precipi- 
tancy, in not lofing or miffing your times, 
and in giving the aid feafonably, for with= 
out that you will accuftom your horfe to 
dofé upon it. If your horfe does not obey 
the aids of the calves of yourlegs, help him 
with. the fpur, and give him a prick or 
two. 

This forrel horfe has his aids very nice; 
that is, he takes them with a great deal of * 
facility and vigour :—this gentleman gives 
his aids very fine, that is, he imitates and 
rouzes up the horfe feafonably, and helps 
him at juft turns,, in order to make him 
mark his timés or motions juftly.—The 
barb knows the aid; he obeys or anfwers 
the aids, he takes them finely.—You do not 
give the aids of the cavefon with difcretion ; 
you make a correction of them, which will 
baulk your horfe. See Brouiller. 

Inner Arps, Ourer Aips. The inner 
heel, inner Jeg, inner rein; &&c. are called 
inner aids; as the outer heel, outer leg, 
outerreign, &c. are called outer aids. Sve 
Herps. 

' AIR, is a cadence and liberty of motion, 
accommodated to the natural difpofition of 
the horfe, which makes him work in the 
manage, and rife with obedience, meafure, 
and juftnefs of time. Some riding-matters 
take the word Air in a ftrié&t fenfe, as fig- 
nifying the manage, that is higher, flower, 
and more artful or defigned than the serra 
@ terra; but others give it a-larger figni- 
fication, including under that fenfe, @ terra 
@ terra; for if a borfe manages well in 2 
terra @ terra, they fay the horfeman has 
happily hit the air of the horfe; in gene- 
ral the walk, trot, and gallop, are not ac- 
counted airs, and yet fome very good rid- 
ing-mafters would underftand by air, the 
motion of the horfe’s legs upon a gallop. 
For inftance, they will fay fuch a horfe has 
not the natural air; that is, he bends his 
fore-legs too little; you fhould give ‘or 
form an air to your horfe, for he has no 
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natural air, and fince his haunches are very 
good he is capable of the manage, if you 
do but learn him an air. 

All your horfes have an air naturally; 
that is, they have motion enough with their 
fore-legs to take a cadence, if they are put 
to work at terra @ terra:—this horfe always 
takes his leffon with his own air:—fix or 
confirm that horfe in the air he has taken: 
—this forrel takes the air of the curyets, but 
that prefents himfelf with an air caprioles: 
—this mare has no inclination nor difpofition 
to thefe airs: are terms ufed in the manage. 
See Prsare. 

High airs, or high manage, are the mo- 
tions of a horfe that rifes higher than ¢erra 
@ terre, and works at curvets, balotades, 
croupades, and caprioles. In regard that 
horfe has the beginning or firft fteps of 
raifed airs, and of himfelf affects a high 
manage, you ought to ufe this his difpofi- 
tion difcreetly, that he may not be dif 
heartened or baulked; for your high airs 
make a horfe angry when he is too much 
put to it, and you onght to fupply his 
fhoulders very well before you put him to 
leap. See Pesarer and Leapina. 

AIRING or Horses. Airing brings fe- 
veral advantages to horfes. 

Firft, It purifies their blood, (if the air 
be clean and pure) it purges the body from 
many grofs and fuffocating humours, and 
fo hardens and enfeams a-horfe’s fat, that it 
is not near fo liable to be diffolyed by or- 
dinary exercife. 

Secondly, It teaches him how to let his 
wind rake equally, and keep time with the 
other aétions and motions of his body, 

Thirdly, Yt tharpens the appetite, and 
provokes the ftomach, (which is of great 
advantage both to Gallopers and Hunters, 
which are apt to lofe their ftomach either 
through excefs or want of exercife:) for the 
fharpnefs of the air will drive the horfe’s 
natural heat from the outward to the inward 
parts, which heat, by furthering concoc- 
tion, creates an appetite. 

Markham direéts, if a horfe be very fat, 
to air him before /ii-vife, and after fun- 

Jetting; and another author fays, that no- 
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thing is more wholefome than early and late 
airings: others again do not approve of 
this, and urge, that as all things that any 
ways hinder the ftrength and vigour of na- 
ture are to be avoided; now that extremity 
of cold, and being out early and late do 
fo, is evidently feen by horfes that run a- 
broad all winter, which however hardly 
bred and kept with the beft care and fodder, 
yet cannot by any means be advanced to fo 
good cafe in winter, as an indifferent~paf- 
ture will raife them to in fummer: and as 
this holds true of noéturnal colds, it muft 
needs be verified in fome proportionate 
meafure of the morning and evening dews, 
and that piercing cold which is obferved to 
be more intenfe at the opening and clofe of 
the day, than any part of the night. 

Befides that, the dews and moift rimes 
do as much injury to a horfe as the fharpeft 
colds or frofts, and if a horfe is any ways 
inclinable to catarrhs, rheums, or any other 
cold diftempers, he is apt to have the hu- 
mours augmented, and the difeafe fenfibly 
increafed by thefe early and late airings. 

But if he be not-had forth to air till the 
fun be rifen, it will cheur his fpirits; and 
it is feen that all horfes love the fun’s 
warmth, as in thofe that lie out a-nights, 
who will repair to thofe places where they 
can have moft benefit of the beams of the 
fun, after he is rifen, to relieve them from 
the coldnefs of the preceding night 

And befides the benefit of the fun, the 
air will be more mild and temperate, as 
that it will rather invigorate than prey upon 
his fpirits, and more increafe his ftrength 
than impair it. 

AAnd as for bringing down a horfe’s fat,~ 
we need not be at a lofs for that, and to 
keep him from being purfive, and too high 
in flefh, to reduce him to cleannefs, and a 
more moderate {tate of body: for it is but 
keeping him out fo much longer at a time, 
both morning and evening, and you will 
undoubtedly obtain your end by fuch long 
airing, join’d with true found heats; and it 
is from the Jength of airings that you muft 
expect to bring your horfe to a perfect wind 
and true courage, 
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AIRY, or AERY, a term ufed to ex- 
prefs the reft of a hawk or eagle. 

AMBLING; a motion ina horfe that is 
much defired, very ufeful, but not eafily to 
be obtained the right way, notwithftanding 
the vain confidence of the various profe(fors 
of it, who, though they fo confidently affert 
the fuccefs, yet differ in their methods to 
affe&t it: for fome will teach it in new 
ploughed fields ; others will teach a horfe to 
amble from the gallop; many ufe no better 
way for it than by weights. 

Some amble in hand, not ridden; others 
by the help of hinner fhoes, made on pur- 
pofe: many fold fine foft lifts about the 
gambrels of the horfe; fome amble by the 
hand only, others ufe the tramel, which 
indeed if rightly managed is good: but the 
beft way of all is to try with your hands, 
by a gentle and deliberate racking and 
thrufting of the horfe forward, by helping 
him in the weak part of the mouth with 
your fnafe, which muft be fmooth, big, 
and full; and correéting him firft on one 
fide, then on another, with the calves of 
your legs, and fometimes with a fpur. 

If you can make him of himfelf fall into 
an amble, tho’ fhufling diforderly, there 
will be much labour faved; for that aptnefs 
to amble will make him, with more eafe 
and lefs danger in the ufe of the tramel, 
find the motion without {tumbling or amaze- 
ment: but if you find he will by no means 
either apprehend the motions or intentions, 
then ftruggle not with the animal, but fall 
to the ufe of the tramel, which fee for thar 
purpofe under Tramer. — See Rules for 
Buying Horfes. 

AMPHIBIOUS Animats, are fuch as 
liye partly on the land and partly in the 
water, as badgers, otters, ducks, &c. 

ANBURY, or AMBURY; a kind of 
wen, or fpungy wart, growing upon any 
part of a horfe’s body, full of blood; the 
manner of curing of which is to tie it about 
hard with a thread, or rather with a horfe- 
hair, and in eight days ic will fall off, then 
ftrew upon it the powder of verdigreafe to 
Kill it at the root, and heal it up again with 
green ointment; but if ic be fo. Aat that 
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nothing can be bound about it, then take 
it away with an incifion-knife clofe to the 
fkin, or elfe burn it with a fharp hot iron, 
cutting it round about fo deep as to leaye 


None of the root behind; and, after having 


applied turpentine and hogs lard melted 
together, heal it up as before: but if this 
Wart grows in a finewy part, where a hot 
ivon is improper, eat out the core with oil 
of vitriol, or white fublimate, then ftop the 
hole with flax dipt in the white of an ego, 
for a day or two, and at laft dry it up with 
unflaked lime and honey. 

Or, for thefe warts put 3 ounces of pow- 
der of copperas in-a crucible, with trounce 
of arfenic powdered, place the crucible in 
the middle of a charcoal fire, ftirring the 
fubftance, but carefully avoid the ma- 
lignant fteams: when the matter appears 
fomewhat reddifh, take the crucible off the 
fire, and after it is cool, break and beat the 
matter into a very fine powder, incorporate 
4 ounces of this powder, 5 ounces of album 
rafis, and make an ointment to be applied 
cold to warts, anointing them lightly every 
day, and they will fall off like kernels of 
nuts, without caufing any {wellings in the 
legs, if the application be ordered fo as 
only the warts be anointed, and the horfe 
be not worked or ridden during the cure; 
and after the warts fall off, drefS the fore 
with the Countefs’s ointment; which {ee 
defcribed under its proper head. 

ANGLING, is an art, which as it pleads 
great antiquity, fo the knowledge thereof 
is with much difficulty to be obtained; but 
fome obfervations concerning it will not be 
amifs. And firft, the angler muft remem- 
ber by no means to filh in light and dazzling 
apparel, but his cloathing mutt be of a dark 
fky colour; and at the places where he ufes 
to angle, he fhould once in four or five days 
caft in corn boiled foft, if for carp or tench, 
oftner: he may alfo caft in garbage, beaits 
livers, worms chopt in pieces, or grains 
fteeped in blood and dried, which will at- 
tract the fifh thither: and in fifhing, to keep 
them together; throw in half a handful of 
grains of ground malt, which muft be done 


in {till water; but in a ftream you mutt catt , 
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your grains above your hook, and not about 
it, for as they float from the hook, fo will 
they draw the fifh after them. Now if you 
would bait a ftream, get fome tin boxes 
made full of holes, no bigger than jutt fit 
for a worm to creep through, which fill 
therewith, and having faftened a plummet 
to fink them, place them into the ftream, 
with a ftring faftened thereto, that they may 
be drawn out at pleafure; by the fmallnefs 
of the holes aforefaid, the worms can crawl 
out but very leifurely, and as they crawl 
the fifh will refort about them. 

Now if in a ftream you would bait for 
falmon, trout, umber, or the like, take 
foie blood, and therewith incorporate fine 
clay, barley and malt, ground, adding fome 
water, all which make into a pafte with ivy 
gum, then form it into cakes and caft them 
into the ftream: if you find your bait take 
no effect in attracting of the fifh, you may 
conclude fome pike or perch lurk there to 
feize his prey, for fear of which. the fith 
dare not venture thereabout; take therefore 
your troll, and let your bait be either 
brandlings or lob-worms, or you may ufe 
gentles or minows, which they will greedi- 
ly fap at. 

As for your rod, it muft be kept neither 
too dry nor too moift, left the one make it 
brittle, and the other rotten; and if it be 
fultry dry weather, wet your rod a little 
before you angle, and having ftruck a good 
fifh, keep your rod bent, and that will hin- 
der him from running to the end of the 
line, whereby he will either break his hold 
or hook: and if you would know what bait 
the fith loves beft, at the time of your fifh- 
ing, when you have taken one, flit the gill, 
and open and take out the ftomach, opening 
it without bruifing, and there you’ll find 
what he fed on laft, and had a fancy to, 
wren you may bait your hook accord- 
ingly. 

When you fifh, fhelter yourfelf under 
fome bufh or tree; fo far from the brink of 
the river, that you can only difcern your 
float; for fifth are timorous, and very ealy 
to be affrighted: and you will experimen- 
tally find the beft way of angling with a 
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fly, *is down the river, and not up; neither 
need you ever to make above fix trials in a 
place, either with fly or ground-bait, when 
you angle for trout, for by that time he will 
cither offer or take, or refufe the hait, and 
not ftir at all; but if you would have fith 
bite eagerly, and without fufpicion, you 
may prefent them with fuch baits as they are 
naturally inclined to, and in fuch manner as. « 
they are accuftomed to receive them; and 
if you ufe paftes for baits, you muft add 
flax or wool, with which mix a little butter’ 
to preferve it from waghing off the hook: 
and laftly, obferve, 

That the eyes of fuch fifhes as you kill, 
are moft excellent baits on the hook for 
almoft all forts of fith. 

The tackle neceffary for an angler is va- 
rious, according to what branch of the art 
he applies himfelf to. He muft be provi- 
ded with variety of hooks, and a compe- 
tent quantity of every fort; he muft not be 
without wax, filk, and a pair of {ciffars or 
penknife; a bafket or bag, and landing net; 
plummets, fhot, and floats of every kind; 
needles, and thread; lines, hair; Indian 
grofs, variety of feathers, more particular- 
ly thofe taken from the neck of a mallard, 
the wing of a partridge, a capon’s neck, 
the top of a plover, or the hackle of ared 
cock. He mutt likewife be furnifhed with 
twift, and bedding for dubbing his artificial 
flies; he muft have a landing-hook, reels 
for his filk lines, a panch or book for his 
hair lines, and a convenient place wherein 
to put his fmall craft, fuch as his flies, 
hooks, wax, fhot, filk, &c. a bag for his 
worms, and a tin box for his gentles. 


Cautions to be obferved in ANGLING, as to 
the feafons of the weather, the time of the 
day and year, &c. 


In angling you ought fo to place your- 
felf, that your thadow do not at any time | 
lie upon the water, if fhallow; but in deep 
waters that is not fo neceflary to be ob- 
ferved, yet that you may be exatt, you 
fhould make ufe of all the advantages that 
the place will afford, 
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In a pond it is beft to angle near the ford 
where the cattle go to drink, and in rivers 
in fuch places where fuch fort of fith you 
intend to angle for, do ufually frequent; as 
for breams, in the deepeft and quicteft part 
of the river; for eels under over-hanging 
banks; for chub, in deep fhaded holes; for 
perch, in feowers; for roach, in the fame 
places as perch; for trouts, in quick ftreams 
and with a fly upon the ftream on the top 
of the water. 

And if you fifh in fuch places where you 
can difcern the gravelly bottom, then be 
fure that you conceal yourfelf as much as is 
poffible. 

In fuch waters as are peftered with weeds, 
roots of trees, and fuch like, fith lie clofe 
‘and warm, and they refort thither in great 
fhoals, and there they will bite freely; but 
take great care how you caft in the hook, 
and how you ftrike a bite, for the leaft 
rafhnefs lofes hook and line. R 

And if the hook happens to be entangled, 
you fhould be provided with a ring of lead, 
about fix inches round, faftened to a {mall 
pack-thread, and thruft the ring over the 
rod, letting it go into the water, holding 
faft by the other end of the pack-thread, 
and work it gently up and down, and it will 
foon difengage the hook. ; 

It is good angling in whirlpools, under 
’ bridges, at the falls of mills, and in any 
place where the water is deep and clear, and 
not difturbed with wind or weather. 

The belt times are from April to Ofober, 
for in cold, {tormy and windy weather, the 
fifh will not bite; and the beft times in the 
day are from three till nine in the niorning, 
and from three in the afternoon till fun-fer. 

If the wind be eafterly, it will be in vain 
to go to angle; but you may angele well 
enough if it blow from any other point, 
provided it do not blow hard; but it is beft 


in a foutherly wind, and a clofe, louering, - 


warm day, with a gentle wind, and after 
a fudden fhower to difturb the water, at 
which time they will beft rife at the fly, and 


bite eagerly ; and the cooler the weather is 


in the hotteft months, the better it is. 


In winter, all weathers and ‘all times’ 


. Proper directions, 


ANG 
are much alike, only the warmeft are the 
beft. 


Tt is very good angling a little before the 
fith fpawn, for then their bellies being full 


‘they frequent fandy fords, to rub and loofen 


their bellies, 
frecly. 

It is alfo very good angling in a dull, 
cloudy day, after a clear, moon-fhiny night, 
for in fuch nights they are fearful to ftir to 
get food, lying clofe, fo that being hungry 
the next day, they will bite boldly and 
eagerly. 

At the opening of fuices and mill-dams, 
if you go with the courfe of the water, you 
can hardly mifs of fith that fwim up the 
ftream to feek for what food the water brings 
down with ic. 

It is good’angling at the ebb, in waters 
that ebb and flow; but yet the flood is to 
be preferred, if the tide is not ftrong. For 
fly fifhing, /ee APRIL, AUGUST, €c. for 
See Article Fisuine. 


at which time they will bite 


Direétions and Cautions to be obferved in 


ANGLING, 


To know at any time what baits fifh are 
willing to take open the belly of the firft 
you catch, and take his ftomach very ten- 
derly; open it with a fharp penknife, and 
you will difcover what he then feeds on, 
The procuring proper baits is not the leaft 
part of the angler’s fill. 

The ants fly is to be met with from Fuie 
to September, and may be kept in a bottle 
with fome earth and the roots of grafs from 
the ant-hills where they are bred. They 
are excellent bait for roach, dace, and chub, 
if you angle with them under the water about 
a hand’s breadth from the bottom. 

Itis ufual for every angler to have his pe- 
culiar haunt. Now for the attra@ting and 
drawing together the fith into fuch a place, 
it will be proper once in four or five days to 
caft in fome corn boiled foft, or garbage, 
or wormis chopt to pieces, or grains fteeped 
in blood and dried; but for carp and tench, 
ground malt is the moft proper to keep them 
together. 
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Tf you fith in a ftream, it will be beft to 
caft in the grain above the hook, down the 
fiream. 

The beft way of angling with the fly is 
down the river, not up, and in order to 
make them bite freely, be fure to ufe fuch 
baits as you know they are naturally inclined 
to, and in fuch manner as they are accuf- 
tomed to receive them. 

If your baits be of pafte, for the keep- 
ing them on your hook, add a little flax, 
or wool, 

The eyes of fifhare good baits for all 
fifh 


Wear not light coloured’ or gay clothes 
when you are fifhing, but rather black or 
dark coloured; and if poffible, fhelter 
yourfelf under fome bufh or tree, or ftand 
fo far fromthe bank-fide that you can but 
difcern the float; for fifth are timorous, and 
fearful of every thing they fee.. 

The next thing to be obferved is the 
floating for fcale-fifh, in pond or river. 
Firft, take notice that the feed brings the 
fifh together; and there is no better in all 
angling than blood and grains, though pafte 
is good, but inferior to thefe. 

Remember to plumb your ground ang- 
ling with fine tackle, as fingle hair for half 
the line next the hook, round and fmall 
plumbed, according to the float. 

Other fpecial baits are thefe; brandlings, 
gentles, pafte, dock-worms or caddis, 
(otherwife called cock-bait) they lie in 
gravelly hufk, under the {tones in the 
river. 

The natural fly is a fure way of angling 
to augment the angler’s.diverfion: with the 
palmer, may-fly, and. oak-fly the angler 
muft ufe fuch a rod as to angle with the 
ground-bait; the line muft not be fo long 
as the rod. 

Let the angler withdraw his fly.as he fhall 
find it moft convenient and advantageous in 
his angling: when he comes to deep water, 
whofe motion is flow, let him make his line 
about two yards long, and drop his fy 
behind a buh, and he will find excellent 
fport. 
awn articles. 


For Pasre and Worms fee their- 
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ANGLING By band, 

Is.of three forts. 

The firft is performed with a line about 
half the length of the rod, a good weighty 
plummet, and three hairs next the hook, 
which is called a running line,. and with-one 
large brandling, or a dew worm of a mo- 
derate fize, or twa fmall ones of the firft,, 
or any other fort proper for a trout, or in- 
deed almoft any worm whatfoever; for if a. 
trout be in humour to bite, he will bite at. 
any worm, and if you fifh with two, baic 
your hook thus. 

Firft, run the point of your hook in at 
the very head of your firlt worm, and fo: 
down through his body,. till ic be palt the 
knot, and then Jet itout, and {trip the worm: 
above the arming, (that you may not bruife 
it with your fingers) till you have put on the: 
other, by running the point of your hook 
in below the knot, and upwards through 
his body, towards his head, till ict be juft 
covered with the head, which being done, 
you are then to flip the firft worm down 
over the arming again, till the knot of both: 
worms meet together. 

The fecond way of angling-in hand, and’ 
with arunning line; is with a line fome-. 
thing longer than the former, and with 
tackle wpadle after the following manner. 

At the utmoft extremity oF your line, 
where the hook is always placed in all other 
ways of angling, you are to have a large 
piftol or carbine bullet, into;which the end 
of your line is to be faftened, with a peg or 
pin even: and clofe with the bullet, and 
about half a foot above that, a branch of 
line of two or three handfuls long,, or.more 
for a fwift ftream,, with a hook at the end 
thereof, baited with fome of the. fore- 
mentioned worms; and another half a foot 
above that armed-and baited after the fame 
manner, but with another fort of worm, 
without any lead at all above; by which 
means you will always certainly find the true 
bottom in all depths, which with the plum- 
mets upon your line above you can never 
do; but that your bait muft always drag, 
while you are founding, (which in this way 
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ef’ angling muft be continually) by which 
means, you are like to have more trouble, 
and perhaps lefs fuccefs. And both thefe 
ways of angling at the bottom, are moft 
roper for a dark and muddy water, by rea- 
fon that in fuch a condition of the {tream, 
aman may ftand as near as he will, and 
neither his own fhadow, nor the nearnefs of 
the tackle will hinder his fport. 

The third way of angling by hand with a 
ground bait, and much the beft of all 
other, is with a line full as long or a yard 
fonger thar your rod, with no more than 
one hair next the hook, and for twoor three 
lengths above it, and no more than one 
fmall pellet of fhot for a plummet, your 
hook Riete; your worm of the {malleft 
brandlings, very well fcoured, and only one 
upon your hook at a time, which is thus to 
be baited; the point of your hook is to be 
put in at the tag of his tail, and run up his 
body quite over all the arming; and: ftill 
ftript on an inch, at leaft, upon the hair, 
the head, and remaining part hanging down- 
wards, and with this line and hook thus 
baited, you are ever more to angle in the 
ftreams, always in a clear rather than a 
troubled water, and always up the river, 
itill cafting out your worm before you, with 
a clean light, one handed rod, like an 
artificial fly, where it will be taken ‘fome- 
times at the top, or within a very little of 
the fuperficies of the water, and almoft al- 
ways before that light plumb can fink it to 
the bottom, both by reafon of the ftream, 
and alfo that you mult always keep your 
worm in motion, by drawing {till back to- 
wards you, as if you were angling with a 
fly. 
"and indeed’ whoever fhall try this way, 
will find it the’ beft of all others, to angle 
with a worm in a bright water efpecially ; 
but then his rod muft be very light and 
pliant, and very true and finely made, and 
with a fkilful hand it will fucceed beyond 
expectation: and ina clear ftream, is un- 
doubtedly the belt angling for a trout or 
grayling with a worm, by many degrees, 
that any man can make choice of, and the 
moft eafy and pleafant to the anglers. 
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And ifthe angler be of a conftitution that 
will fuffer him to wade, and will flip into 
the tail of a fhallow ftream to the calf of the 
leg, or knee, and fo keep off the bank he 
fhall take almoft what fifh he pleafes. 

The fecond way of angling at the bottom 
is witha cork, or float, and that is alfo of 
two forts. 

Witha worm ; or, with grub, or caddis. 

With a worm, you are to have your line 
within a foot ora foot and a half as long as 
your rod, in a dark water with two, or, if 
you will, with three; but in a clear water, 
never with above one hair next the hook, 
and two, or three, or four, or five lengths 
above it, and a worm of what fize you 
pleafe ; your plumbs fitted to your cork, 
and your cork to the condition of the river, 
(that is to the fwiftnefS or flownefs of the 
{tream) and both when the water is very 
clear, as fine as you can, and then you'are 
never to bait with more than one of the le& 
fer fort of brandlings: or if they be very lit- 
tle ones indeed, you may then baitwith two 
after the manner before direéted. 

When you angle for a trout, you are to 
do it as deep, that is as near to the bottom, 
as you can, provided your bait do not drag, 
or if itdo, a trout will fometimes take it in 
that pofture: if fora grayling, you are then 
to fifh further from the bottom, he being 
a fifh that ufually fwims nearer to the mid- 
dle of the water, and lics always loofe; or 
however is more apt to rife than a  trout,. 
and more inclined to rife than to defcend, 
¢vento agroundling. With a grub or cad- 
dis, you areto angle with the fame length 
of line; or ifit be all out as long as your 
rod, itis not the worfe, with never above one 
hair for two or three lengths next the hook, 
and with the fmalleft cork, or float, and 
the leaft weight of plumb you can, that will 
but fink, and that the fwiftnefs of! your 
ftream will allow ; which alfo you’ may 
help, and avoid the violence of the-current, 
by angling in the returns of a ftream, or 
the eddies betwixt two flreams, which alfo 
are the moft likely places, wherein to kill’ 
a fifh in a ftream, cither at the top or bor- 
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Of grubs for a grayling; the ath grub 
which is plump, milk white, bent round 
from head to tail, and exceeding tender, 
with a red head; or the dock-worm ; or the 
grub of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, and 
tougher than the other, with rows of feet 
all down his belly, and a red head, alfo are 
the beft, 1, ¢. foragrayling; becaufe though 
a trout will take both thefe, (the afh grub 
efpecially) yet he does not do it fo freely as 
the other; and a certain author fays, he 
has ufually taken two graylings, for.one 
trout with thatbait; but ifhe happened to 
take a trout with it, it was commonly a 
very good one. 

Thefe baits are ufually kept in bran, in 
which an afh grub commonly grows tough- 
er, and will better endure baiting; though 
he is ftill fo tender, that it will ee neceflary 
to warp ina piece of {tiff hair with your arm- 
ing, leaving it ftanding out about a ftraw’s 
breadth at the head of. your hook, fo as to 
keep the grub either from flipping totally 
off when baited, or at leaft down to the 
point of the hook, by which means your 
arming will be left naked and bare, which is 
neither fo fightly, nor fo likely to be taken, 
though to help that (which will often how- 
ever fall out) you may arm the hook defign- 
ed for this bait, with the whiteft horfe hair 
that you can get, which itfelf will refemble 
and fhine like that bait, and confequently 
will do more good, or lefgharm, than arm- 
ing of any other colour, 

Thefe grubs are to be baited thus; the 
hook is to be putin, under the head, or the, 
chaps of the bait, and guided down the 
middle of the belly, without fuffering it to 
peep out by the way, for then (the afh grub 
efpecially) will ifflue out water and milk, 
oh nothing but the fkin fhall remain, and 
the bend of the hook will appca black 
through it, till the point of your hook come 
fo low; thatthe heart of your bait may reft, 
and ftick upon the hair that ftands out to 
hold it, by which means it can neither flip 
of itfelf, neither will the force of the ftream 
nor quick pulling out, upon any miftake, 


ftrip off. 
Nee the caddis or cod bait (which is a 
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fure killing bait, and for the molt part furer 
than any of the other) may be put upon 
the hook two orthree together, and is fome- 
times (to very great effect) joined to a 
worm, and fometimes to an artificial Ay, 
to cover the point of the hook ; but is al- 
ways to be angled with at bottom (when 
by itfelf efpecially) with the fineft tackle ; 
and is for all times in the year, the moft 
holding bait of all other whatfoever both for 
trout and grayling. See Snap-ANGLING, 
FLloat-Anciinc, PRimmer-AnNGLING, and 
FPiy-Anoiinc, Rock-Fisuinc, BuappErs 
Anouiinc, Maccor-Fisuine. 
To allure Fisn to bite. 

Take gum-ivy, and put a good quantir 
of it sa Bact eam ike tote ae 
apothecaries ufe of white wood for their 
pulls. Rub. the infide of the box with this 
gum, and when you angle, put three or four 
worms therein, letting them remain but a 
fhort time; for if long, itkillsthem: then 
take them out, and ufe them, putting more 
in their flead, out of the worm-bag and 
mofs ; and continue to do this all day. 

Gum-ivy is a tear which drops from the 
body of the larger ivy, being wounded. 
It is of a yellowith red colour, of a ftrong 
{cent, and fharp tafte. That which is fold 
in the fhops is often counterfeit and adul- 


.terate: therefore to get true gum-ivy, at 


Michaelmas or {pring, drive feveral gteat 
nails into large ivy-ftalks, and having 
wriggled them till they become very loofe, 
Jet them remain, and a gum will iffue out 
ofthe hole. Or you may flit feveral great 
ivy-ftalks, and vifit them once a month, 
or oftener, to fee what gum flows from the 
wounded part. This gum is excellent for 
the angler’s ufe; perhaps nothing-more fo 

under the form of anunguent. Alfo, 
Take affa-foetida, half an ounce; cam- 
phire, two drachms ; _bruife them well to- 
gether with fome drops of oil of olive, and 
put it into a pewter-box, to ufe, as the re- 
ceipt from Monfieur Chayras. Some, in- 
ftead of oil of olive, ufe the chemical oil of 
lavender and camomile; and fome add the 
quantity of anutmeg of Venice turpentine 
toit, But for a trout in a muddy. water, 
and 
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and for gudgeons in a clear water; the beft 
unguents are thus compounded, viz. 

Take affa-foetida, three drachms; cam- 
phire one drachm;. Venice turpentine, one 
drachm,. beat all together with fome drops 
of the chemical oils of lavender and camo- 
mile, of each an’ equal quantity ; and ufe 
it as in.the firft direétion. 

Take Venice turpentine, the beft hive-ho- 
ney,. and oil of polypody of the oak, drawn 
by retort ;, mix all together, and ufe it as 
the firft ointment. 

Take oil of ivy-berties, made by expref- 
fion or infufion, and put fome in a box, and 
ufe it torfcent a few worms juft before you 
ufe them. 

Diffolve gum-ivy in the oil of fpike, and 
anoint the bait with it, for a pike. 

Put camphire in the mofs wherein are 
your worms, the day you angle. 

Diffolve two ounces of gum-ivy in a gill 
of fpring-water ; mix them together with 
the like quantity of the oil of feet almonds ; 
then take what quantity of worms you intend 
to ufe that day, being firft well feoured in 
mofs, and put them in linnen thrums (the 
ends of the weaver’s warp when he has 
finifhed his piece) well wafhed in fpring- 
water, and fqueezed: then wet the thrums 
in this compofition, and put them and the 
worms into a-linen bag out of which ufe 
them. 

Take affa-foetida, three drachms; fpike- 
nard of Spain, one drachm: put them in a 
pint of fpring-water, and let them ftand in 
a-fhady place fourteen days in the ground : 
then take the folution out, and having 
drained it through a linnen cloth, put to 
the liquor one drachm of fpermaceti, and 
keep it clofe in a ftrong elafs bottle. When 
you'go to angle, take what quantity of 
worms you intend to ufé that day, (they be- 
ing firt well fcoured in mofs) put them up- 
on a china faucer, and pour a little of this 
water upon them; then put them in the 
mofs again, and ufe them. 

. Take juice of camomile, half a fpoon- 
ful; chemical oil of fpike, one drachm ; 
oil of comfrey by infufion, one drachm 
and a half; goofe-greafe, two drachms : 
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Thefé being well diffolved over the fire, 
let them ftand till they are cold ; then put 
them into a {trong glafs bottle, which kee: 
unftopped three or four days; ftop it af- 
terwards very well, and when you angle, 
anoint the bait with this compofition. 

Some add to it three drachms of the fpi- 
rit of vitriol, and call it the univérfal and 
infallible bait. 

Take a handful of houfeleek, and half 
a handful of inner green bark of the ivy- 
{talk : pound thefe well-together, and prefs 
out the juice, and wet your mofs there- 
with. When you angle, put fix or eight 
worms therein out of the other bag. 

Some ufe the juice of nettles and houfe- 
leek, as the laft receipt, and fome only the 
juice of houfeleek, 

Some anoint their baits with the marrow 
got out of a heron’s thigh-bone ; and fome 
ufe the fat and greafe afi a heron. 

Oil of anife, fpikenard of Spain, fperma- 
ceti, powdered cummin-feed, galbanum, 
are all highly commended, and may be tried 
fingly or compounded ; either mixed up in 
a pafte, or ufed as unguents. 

Make up a pafte with mulberry juice, 
hedge-hog’s fat, oil of water lilies, and a 
few drops of oil of penny-royal. Some 
highly commend this. : 

Oilof amber, rofemary, and myrrh, alike 
of each, mixed with the worms, orin patte, 
is faid to make the bait fo powerful, that 
no fith will refift it. 

Sea-gull’s fat, mixed with eringo juice, 
is an attractive unguent, 

Unpickled famphire bruifed, made up in 
balls for ground-bait with walnut oil, is 
excellent for carp, bream, or tench. Alfo 
bean-flour, with a little honey, wetted 
with reétified fpirits of wine and a little oil 
of turpentine, made up in fimall pellets, 
and thrown in over night, will make the fh 
very eager, and keep them at the place; 
where you will be fure to find them next. 
morning. 

Take the oils of camomile, lavender, 
annifeed, each a quarter of an ounce, he- 
ron’s greafe, and the beft of affa-foetida, 
each two drachms, two fcruples of cummin- 

feed, 
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fecd, finely beaten to powder, Fertea® ture 
pentine, camphire, and galbanum, of each 
adrachm; add two grains of civet, and 
make them into an unguent; this mutt be 
Kept clofe in a glazed earthen pot, or it 
lofes much of its virtue; anoint your line 
with. it as before, and your expectation 
will be anfwered. See Paster. 


ANGLING mm the middle, for trout 
or grayling. 

Is of two forts; 1. with a pink, ormin- 
now, for a trout. 

2. With a worm, grub or caddis, fora 
grayling. 

As for the firft it is with a minnow, half 
a foot, or a foot, within the furface of 
the water ; fome indeed ufe minnows kept 
in falt; bur others difapprove of them, un- 
lefs where living ones are not poffible to be 
had; nor are artificial ones to be ufed, 
where the natural ones are to be had: but 
a bull head with his gill-fins cut off is by 
fome recommended as a better bait for a 
trout, (at fome times of the year efpecially) 
than a minnow, and a oat much better 
than that. 

The fecond way of angling in the middle 
is with the worm, grub, caddis, or any 
other ground bait for a grayling ; he taking 
it much better there than at the bottom, as 
has been faid before ; and this is always in 

_ a clearwater, and with the fineft tackle, 

To which may be added alfo, and with 
very good reafon, a third way of angling by 
hand with a ground bait, as a thir way of 
fifhing in the middle, which is common to 
both trout and grayling, and the beft way 
of angling’ with a worm of all other. 


The times for ANGLING, Jeafonable and 
unfeafonable. 


Calm and clear weather is very good to 
angle in; but cool cloudy weather in fum- 
mer is belt; provided it be not fo boifte- 
roufly windy, 
tackle, 

The cooler the weather is in the hotteft 
months, the better it is: and if a fudden 
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violent fhower hath difturbed and muddied 
the river, then is the time for angling in the 
ftream at the ground with a red worm, 

In like manner it is a very good time for 
angling before the fifh {pawn ; for then their 
bellies being full, they come into fandy 
fords, and their rub there bellies to loofen 
them, at which time they will bite very 
freely. 

If you would fifh for carp and tench, you 
mult begin early in the morning, fifhing 
from fun rifing till eight of the clock, and 
from four in the afternoon till night, and 
in hot months til] it is very late. 

In the heat of the fummer, carps will fhew 
themfelves on the very top of the water, 
at which time, if you fifh with a lob worm, 
as you do with a natural fly, you have ex- 
cellent fport, efpecially if it be among 
reeds, 

In March, April, September, and all the 
winter (in which feafon fith fwim very deep 
near the ground) it is beft fifhing in a ferene 
warm day, for. then they will ‘bite fatter: 
but al] the fummer time mornings, cyen-, 
ings, and cool; cloudy weather, are the 
beft times for angling, 

Here take notice, that you will find that 
fith rife beft at the fly after a fhower of rain, 
that has only beaten the gnats and flies into 
the river, without mudding it. 

‘The proper months and times of the day 
for the fly, are March, April, May, andthe 
beginning of June; in which months, fith 
in the morning about nine of the clock ; 
and in the afternoon between three and four. 
A warm evening is alfo very feafonable, if 
the gnats play much. 

It isalfo a very good time for angling af- 
ter a clear moon fhiny night, if the fuc- 
ceeding day prove cloudy; for the fith 
haying abftained from food all night, (for 
in bright nights they. will not ftir for fear) 
the next day they are hungry and eager, and, 
the pacopninets of the day will make them - 
bite boldly. 

At is a good time for angling, when you 
perceive the trouts to leap pleafantly at the 
flies above water; or the pikes to purfue 
other fifh, 
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In aword, an experienced angler, ob- 
ferves the times, feafons, and places; other- 
wife, though his baits are ever fo good, 
they will have but little effe&. 

If you go along with the courfe-of the 
water, at the opening of fluices or mills, 
you will find that trouts, and other fifh will 
then come out to feek for what food the 
water brings down with ic. 

And firft, in the extremity of heat, when 
the earth is parched with adrought, there 
is but little {port to be had, efpecially in 
either muddy, or clear fhallow rivers. 

Secondly, in the winter, or fpring time, 
when any hoary froft happens, the fith will 
not bite kindly all that day, except it be in 
the evening, and that proves ferene and 
pleafant. But it is not proper to fith at any 
time, when the wind blows fo high that you 
Cannot manage your tackle to advantage. 

Thirdly, itis not good fifhing in the time 
of fheep-fhearing, for then the fith glut 
themfelves with what is wafhed off the theep, 
and will fearce bite till that feafon be over. 

Alfo the fharp eaft and northerly winds 
do very much obftrué& the recreation of 
anglers :. nor is it good to fith immediately 
after fpawning time: for at that time their 
appetite is much palled. ; 

It is very ftrange to be obferyed, what a 
natural inftinét there is-in fifh, in foreknow- 
ing the approach of a fhower of rain, for 
upon the approach of a cloud that threatens 
a fhower, they will not bite; and the ob- 
fervation of this has faved feveral anglers 
from being wet to the fkin. 

Laftly, if the preceding night prove dark 
and cloudy, the fucceeding day, will be no 
good day to angle in, unlefs it be for fimall 
fith; for at fuch time the larger prey abroad 
for the leffer; who by inftiné knowing the 
danger, hide themfelves till the morning ; 
and having fafted all night, become then 
very hungry, while the larger haying gorged 
themfelves, lie abfconded all the day. For 
directions for ArtiricraL Fiy-Fisuine, 
fee the Article Fisu. 

ANGLING LINE; to make this line, 
the hair fhould be round and twifted even, 
for that ftrengthens it, and fhould alfo be as 
near as may be of equal bignefs; then lay 
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them in water for a quarter of an hour, 
whereby you will find, which of them 
fhrink, then twift them over again, and in 
the twifting, fome intermingle filk, which 
is not good, but aline of all filk is not amifs; 
alfo a line made of the ftrongeft luteftring 
is very good, but that will foon rot with 
the water: now the beft colour for lines, is 
forrel, white, and grey; the two laft colours 
for clear waters, and the firft for muddy 
rivers, neither is the pale watry green de- 
{pifeable, which colour may be made thus; 
put a pint of {trong allum, half a pound of 
foot, a fmall quantity of juice of walnut 
leaves, with the like of allum into a pipkin, 
boil them about half an hour together, then 
take it off the fire; when it is cool, fteep 
your hair in it; or elfe thus, boil in a bottle 
of allum water, fomewhat more than a 
handful of marigold flowers, till a yellow 
fcum arife; then take half a pound of green 
Copperas, with as much verdegreafe, and 
beat them together to a fine powder; and 
with the hair, put them into the allum 
water, and let it lie ten hours, or more: 
take the hair out, and let it dry. See Lines 
For Fisuine. 

ANGLING ROD. The time to provide 
ftocks is in the winter folftice, when the 
trees have fhed their leaves, and the fap is 
in the roots, for after Fanuary it afcends 
again into the trunk and branches, at which 
time it is improper to gather ftocks, or 
tops; as for the ftocks they fhould be lower 
grown, and the tops the beft ruth ground 
fhoots as can be got, not knotty, but pro- 
portionable and flender, for otherwife they 
will neither caft or. ftrike well, and the 
line, by reafon of their unpliablencfs, mutt 
be much endangered ; now when both ftock 
and top are gathered in one feafon, and as 
{trait as may be, bathe them (except the 
tops) over a gentle fire, and ufe them not 
till fully feafoned, which is a year and four 
months; but they ate better if kept two 
years; and for the preferving, both from 
Trotting, or worm eating, rub them over 
thrice a year with fallet, or linfeed oil; 
fweet butter will ferve if never falted; and 
with any of thefe you mutt chafe your rods 
well; if bored, pour in either of the gs 
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and let them foak therein twenty-four hours, 
then pour it out again; this will preferve 
the tops and ftocks from injuring. See 
Lryr, Hoox, Froar, and Rop, €¢. 


Night ANGLING, aiid Ground ANGLING. 


Great fifth (but chiefly trouts) are fhy, 
and fearful of ‘enfnarements; and ob- 
ferve the moft fecure féafon to féek their 
food, and that is a-nights. 

For night-angling you muft provide large 
garden-worms; or inftéad of them, black 
fnails> and having baited your hook with 
them, caft them off at adipic, and then 
draw your lite to you again upon the {ur- 
face of the water, hot fuffering the bait to 
fink; ‘with which ufe rot’ a leaden plum- 


met, bur'only a float; but in ground-ang- | 


ling you muft ufé a plummet without a 
float: and this method of ground-angling 
is very good in cold weather, for then the 
fith lie low. 

You may eafily hear the fith rife, and 
therefore give him time to fwallow the bait; 
and then gently give him a twitch to fecure 
him. 

If you find that the, fifh does not freely 
take the bait at the top of the water, 
put fome lead to it, and fink your bait, and 
proceed as in day-angling. 

Tt has been obferved, that the beft trouts 
bite in the night, and do moft commonly 
rifé in the ftill deeps, feldom in the quick 


ftreams. See Brapper Ancuinc, Dras- 
Line, &e, 
ANTICOR, (or advant coeur,) is an in- 


flammation in a horfe between his fore-legs, 
the fame with the quinzy in mankind. Mott 
writers are agreed, ‘that this diforder pro- 
ceeds from hard-riding, expofing a horfe to 
the cold, and giving him cold water to 
drink when he is hot, full feeding, and 
whatever elfé may caufe afudden ftagnation 
of the blood. Some will haye it to pro- 
ceed from fatnefs and rank feeding. 

When you touch a fwelling of this kind, 
the impreffion of the fingers remain for fome 
time, as if you had made them in a bit of 
puff patte, filling up again by degrees, as 
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the pafte would rife. This fwelling ‘cons 
tains bloody water, that infinuates between 
the flefh and ‘the fin, and proves. that all 
the blood in the Veins is corrupted. 

The ‘cure fhould firft be attempted’ by 
large and repeated bleedings, to abate the 
inflammation; and Mr. Gib/on approves of 
ftriking one or other of the veins. of the 
hind parts to make a revulfion.. Next to 
bleeding, if the horfe ‘be coftive or Bound 
in his body, clyfters are of ufe; and Dr. 
Bracken direéts the following as a general 
one. Take leaves of mallows and pellitory 
of the wall, of each'three Handfuls; camo- 
mile flowers, one handful; annifeed and 
fiveer fennel-feed, each half an Ounce; lin- 
feed, one‘ounce; boil thefe in three quarts 
of water to twos then ftrain and prefs out 
the liquor ftrongly, and add of caryocofti- 
num. electuary one ounce, common falt 
two ounces, and common plaifter oil three 
ounces mixt. Thefé fhould be injected 
through a very long pipe for the purpofe, and 
as warm as a man can bear his check to the 
fide of the bladder it is tied up ih, and it 
fhotild be repeated every two Or three days, 
as occafion offers. 

ANTLER, a ftart or branch of a deer’s 
attire. 

Bes Anturr, the ftart or branch next 
above the brow-antler, 

Brow-Anritr, the {tart or branch next 
the head. : 

APOPLEXY, or Fatiine Evin, a dift 
eafe that feizes the heads of hawks, com: 


| monly by reafon of too much greafe and 


ftore of blood; or becaufe they have been 
too long in the heat of the fim, or have 
made too long a flight in’ the heat of the 
day: and as itis very cuftomary with them to 
be full of greafe in the mew: itis very good 
when they are empty to pive them a little 
lard, or {weet butter, foaked in rofe-water, 
fweetened with a little figar-candy pound- 
ed; but the beft thing of all is to draw 

their meat through black cherry-water, 
APOPLEXY, (in Horfes.) See PALSY. 
APOSTHUME, (in Hawks) a difeafe in 
the head, attended with fwellings therein; 
occafioned by divers ill humour’, and the 
feat 
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heat of the head: it may be difcovered by 


the {welling of the eyes, by the moifture 


that comes from their ears, and by their || 


flothfulnefs. 

For cure, give them a pill of butter, as 
big as a nut, well wafhed in rofe-water, 
and mixed with honey. of rofes and: fine 
fugar, for three or four mornings, when 
they have meat: they muft be held on the 
fift till they have made one or two mewts, 
then take four drams of the feed of rue, 
two drams of hepatic aloes, and one feru- 
ple of fafiron; reduce all to fine powder, 
and mix them with honey of rofes, and. 
make a pill, and give them: it will purge 
and {cour their heads; then about two-hours 
after give them fome good hot meat. 

When the nares of a hawk are ftuffed up 
with filth; after a convenient {couring, take 
pepper and muftard-feed, beaten to a fine 
powder, put it into alinen cloth, and fteep 
it for fome time in ftrong white wine 
» vinegar; of which put fome drops upon her, 
nares, that they may pierce in, and they will 
foon feour her head. 

APPROACHING, 1 Fowring, is a 
particular device to approach or come near 
thofe birds that are fhy, and frequent 
marfhy and watry places, without being 
feen by them. 

This is performed by a fort of machine, 
of three hoops tied together, all at proper 
diftances, according to the height of the 
man ‘that is to ufe it, and haying boughs 
tied al] round it, and with cords to bear on 
his fhoulders; fo that a man getting in it is 
concealed by the boughs, and can approach 
near them unfufpected till he comes within 
reach of thot. 

As for herons, wild geefe, duck, teal, &c. 
they are apt to keep the waters in the day- 
time, and on the meadows near the brinks 


of the rivers, and as far as they can from | 


hedges and trees, for fear of being fur- 
prized; and when the water is 2 or 300 
paces diftant from trees, they will leave the 
middle of the ftream, and muddle along 
the fides of the river where the water is 
fhallow; but when they perceive any body 
near, even a beaft to pals along, they will 
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quit the fides and withdraw to the middle 
| again. 

Geefe, ducks and teals quit the water in 
| the evening, and pafs the night in the fields, 
| but in the morning return to the water: 
however you may eafily approach them by, 
the means of a machine, ‘as reprefented in 
the following figure, carried by a man, 
where he is concealed; and they may be 
fhot whenever he is within a due diftance 
from them. See Plate II. 

' To make this machine take !three {mall 
hoops, which you are to tie with a cord in 


| this manner; take a cord D, E, M, N, tic. 


two ends together, and doing the fame by 
the other two, divide the whole into four 
parts, and yet nothing muft be cut; and 
faften to every quarter D, E, M, N, another 
cord, five or fix feet long, pafs the head of 


| it through the middle, fo that two of the 


cords remain before and the other behind; 
or elfe fix a piece of wood in the ground, 
the height of the man that is to carry the 
machine, put this cord upon it, and take a 
hoop F, C, L, O,; which you muft tie to 
the four quarters with the four cords, ex- 
aétly to the height of the cinéture; take 


another hoop and tie it likewife to the four 
cords, G, B, K, P, againft the middle of 


| the thighs, and the third in the like manner 


to the fame cords, high as the ancles, and 
then place fome very light branches of trees 
quite round thefe hoops, and tie them to 
three hoops, ordering them fo that the birds 
may not fee the perfon within the machine 
with his gun: but in cafe he finds that the 
birds feem to difcern him, he muft advance 
very gently towards them, 

The birds, which keep moving conti- 
nually, feeing him come near, will fancy it 
is themfelves that draw near the tree, and 
not the tree near them, by which means he 
may come near enough to fire upon them. 

The belt time to make ufe of this ma- 
chine is in the morning, when the,birds are 
returning out of the fields; for he may fire 
upon them as they pafs, becaufe they will 
not pafs all together but in feyeral flocks. 

APPUI, or ftay upon the hand, is the 
reciprocal fenfe between the horfe’s mouth 

D2 and 
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and the bridle-hand, or the fenfe of the 
aétion of the bridle in the horfeman’s 
hand. 

The true and right eppui of the hand, is 
the nice bearing or ftay of the bridle; fo 
that the horfe, awed by the fenfibiliry and 
tendernefs of the parts of his mouth, dare 
not reft much upon the bitt mouth, nor 
chack or beat upon the hand to withftand 
it. 

Such a horfe has a dull, deaf, appur; that 
is, he has a good mouth, but his tongue is 
fo thick that the bitt can’t work or bear 
upon the bars; for the tongue being not 
fenfible, or tender as the bars, is benumbed 
or hardened by the bitt; fo the appui is not 
good. This and the following are terms 
ufed of an appui. 

The bitt does not prefs the bars in the 
quick, by reafon of the groffhefs of the 
tongue, or elfe of the lips. 

Your horfe has a reft or ftay that forces 
the hand, which fhews that he has a bad 
mouth. 

This horfe has no appui, no reft upon the 
hand; that is, he dreads the bitt mouth, he 
is apprehenfive of the hand, and he cannot 
fuffer the bitt to prefs, or bear, though ne- 
yer fo little, upon the parts of his mouth; 
and thus it comes to pafs he does not eafily 
obey the bridle. 

A horfe that is taught a good appui, if 
you mean to give that horfe a good reft 
upon the hand, it behoves you to gallop 
him and put him often back ; a long ftretch 
gallop is yery proper for the fame end, for 
in galloping he gives the horfeman an op- 
portunity of bearing upon the hand. 

Such’ a horfe-has too much appui, he 
throws himfelf too much upon the bitt; a 
horfe that has a fine ftay or reft upon the 
hand, 7. e. equal, firm, and light, or one 
that obeys the bridle. See Hann. 

A full eppui upon the hand, isa firm ftay, 
without’ réfting very heavy, and without 
bearing vpon the hand. 

Horfes for the army ought to have a full 
eppui upon the hand. 

A more than full reft or appui upon the 
hand, is faid of a horfe that is ftopped with 
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fome force; but ftill fo that he does not 
force the hand. This eppuiis good for fuch 
riders as depend upon the bridle, inftead of 
their thighs. 


AUPERU THES 
Of Fly-fifhing in the month of April; or the 
flies taken for fifbing in that month; or the 
making of artificial flies. . 


Allthe fame tackles and flies that were 
taken in the month of March, will be taken 
in this month alfo; (fee Marcu) with this 
diftin&tion only, concerning the flies, that 
all the browns be lapped with red filk, and 
the duns with yellow. 

1. To thefe, a fmall brightbrown, made 
of {paniel’s fur, with a light grey wing, in 
a bright day and a clear water, is very well 
taken. 

2. There is alfo a little dark brown, the 
dubbing of that colour, and fome violet 
camlet mixt; and the wing of the grey + 
feather of a mallard. 

3. From the 6th of this month to the 
roth, there is a fly, called, the violet fly, 
made of a dark violet ftuff, with the wings 
of the grey feather of a mallard, 

4. About the rath of this month comes 
in the fly, called the whirling-dun ; which 
is'taken'every day, about the mid-time of 
the day, all this month through; and by 
fits, from thence to the end of June; and 
is commonly made of the down of a fox’s 
cub, which is of an afh colour at the roots 
next the fkin, and ribb’d about with yellow 
filk, the wings of the pale grey feather of 
the mallard.” - 

5. There is alfo a yellow dun; the dub- 
bing of camel’s hair, and yellow camlet, 
and wool mixt, and a white grey wing. 

6. There is alfo this month another little 
brown, befides that mentioned before, 
made with a very lender body, the dubbing 
of dark brown and violet camlet mixt, and 
a grey wing; which though the direétion 
for making be near the other, is yet another 
fly, and will take when the other will not, 
efpecially in a bright day and clear water. 

7. About the 20th of this month comes 

in 
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in a fly, called the horfe-Aeth fly; the dub- 
bing of which is a blue mohair, with pink- 
coloured and red tammy mixt, alight co- 
Joured wing, and a dark brown head. This 
fly is taken beft in the evening; and kills 
from two hours before fun-fet till twilight, 
and is taken the month through. 

AQUATIC, that lives, breeds, or grows, 
in or about the water; as aquatic animals, 
plants, &c. 

ARABIAN HORSE. Gentlemen and 
merchants who have travelled thofe parts, 
report, that the right Arebien horfes are 
valued at an incredible and intolerable 
price; being valued at soo, and as others 
fay, at 1, 2, and 3000/, an horfe. That 
the drabs are as careful of keeping the ge- 
nealogies ‘of their horfes, as princes in 
keeping their pedigrees: that they keep 
them with medals; and that each fon’s por- 
tion is ufually two fuits of arms, and one 
of their horfes. 

The Arabs boat, that they will ride four- 
fcore miles without drawing bit; but this 
has been performed by fome'of our Englifh 
horfes: and much more was done by a 
highwayman’s horfe, who having committed 
a robbery, on the fame day rode from 
London to York, being 150 miles. ie 

Notwithftanding their great value, and 
the difficulty of bringing them from Scan- 
daroon to England by -fea, yet by the care, 
and at the charge of fome breeders in the 
north of England, the Arabian horfe has 
been no ftranger to thofe parts; and per- 
haps at this day fome of the race may be 
Seen there, if not the true Arabian ftallion. 
See STALLION. q 

ARCHED LEGS; a horfe is faid to have 
arched legs when his knees are bended arch- 
wife. 

This expreffion relates to fore-quarters, 
and the infirmity here fignified, happens to 
fuch horfes as have their legs fpoiled with 
travelling.  - 

The horfes called Brafficourts, have like- 
wife their knees bended arch-wife ; but this 
deformity is natural to them, 

ARM or a Horse, See Fore Tuicu. 


'i. 'e. Cover, or fcreen it. 


‘tween the ham and the pattern. 
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To ARM. A horfe is faid to arm him- 
felf when he preffes down his head, as if he 
would check, and bends his neck fo as to 
reft the branches of his bridle upon his coun= 
ter, in order to difobey the bitt mouth, 
and guard his bars and his mouth, which 
are relieved by over-bending his neck. 

Since your horfe arms himfelf, give him 
a knee’d branch that will raife him, and 
make him carry his head well. See, ro 
CARRY LOW. 

ARM wit THE tips. 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf with the 
lips, when he covers his bars with his lips, « 
and makes the preffure ofthe bitt too deafand 
firm ; this is commonly done by thick-lip- 
ped horfes. -You muft order your bitt-ma- 
ker to forge you a bitt-mouth, with a can- 
non, or fcratch-mouth, that is broader near 
the bankets than at the place of it’s preflure, 
orreftupon the bars; and this will’ hinder 
your horfe from arming himfelf with his 
lips. 

Sometimes we fay, the lips arm the bar ; 
it. See Disarm. 

ARMAN, a confeétion of wonderful ef- 
ficacy to prevent a total lofs of appetite in 
horfes. See Drencu. — 

ARRESTS, are mangy humours upon 
the finews of the hinder legs of ahorfe, be- 
They fel- 
dom appear upon the fhank finew, 

Their names are taken from their likenefs 
to the arrefts or the fmall bones of a fith. 
See Rat-ra1.. 

ARZEL, a horfe is faid to be arzel, that ~ 
has a white mark upon his far foot behind. 

Your fuperftitious cavaliers perfuade 
themfelves, that by an unavoidable fatality, » 
fuch horfes are unfortunate in battle: and 
fuch is the ftrength of this prejudice that 
they do not care to ufe them. 

ASSART, an offehee committed in a fo- 
reft, by plucking up thofe woods by the 


‘roots that are thickets or coverts to the fo- 


reft. 
Court or ATTACHMENTS, a court 
belonging to the foreft, wherein’ the officers 


do nothing but receive the attachments of 


at the 
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the forefters, and: inroll them inthe ver- 
durer’s rolis, that, they may, be in readinefs 
againft the time that the court of Swaj:- 
mote is kept ; for that this court cannot de- 
termine any offence or trefpafs, if the yalue 
thereof be aboye four-pence ; for al] above 
that value mutt be inroll’d in the verderer’s 
rolls, and fent from thence to the court of 
Swainmote, to be tried there according to 
the laws of the foreft. 

For notwithftanding the greateft part of 
all the prefentments. do, firft begin in this 
court,; yet this, court cannot proceed farther 
therein: neither is a prefentment in this 
court any conviction again{t the offender 
in thofe offences, becaufe he may traverfe 
the fame; until ir hath paffed the court of 
Swaimmote.; to, which, all trefpafies prefent- 
ed at the court of attachments, muft necef- 
farily come, before the offenders can be 
punifhed, or ftand conyiéted, as guilty in 
Jaw of their offences. ’ 

ATTAINT, is a blow, or wound, re- 
ceived by a horfe in his inner feet, from 
another horfe that follows him tooclofe; or 
from an over-reach in frofty weather, when 
a horfe being rough fhod, or having fhoes 
with long calkers, {trikes his hinder feet 

ainft his fore legs, ot leg. This word is 
Teewife ufed to fignify a blow that the 
horfe’s foot receives fromthe fore, or hind- 
cr, oppalits foot ; or a blow given by one 
of the hinder feet ftriking againft the cronet 
of the fore foot. Hence they fay. 
~ Your horfe could not have given himfelf 
aruder attaint: for I find with the probe, 
that it penetrates between the hoof and the 
coffin bone, which give reafon to fufpect 
that the tendon is affected, and that the at- 
‘aint reaches to the cronet. 

Upper attaint, is a violent blow given 
with the two hind feet, upon the finew of 
the fore legs. 


ATTIRE or 4 Derr. Of a ftag, if per- | 


fect, is called. the burr: the pearls, (the little 
knobs on it) the beam; the gutters, the 
antler; the fur-antler royal, fur-royal; and 
all at top the croches. 

Or a Buck; the burr, the beam; the 
brow-antler, the fur-antler; the advancer, 
palm, and fpellers, 
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) Ifthe croches growin theform of a man’s 
hand, it is then called, a palmed head. 
Heads bearing not above three or four, the 
croches being placed aloft, all of one height, 
are called, crowned heads: heads havine 
doubling croches, are called forked heads; 
becaufe the croches are planted on the top 
of the beam, like forks. : 

If you are afked what a ftag bears, you 
are only toreckon croches he bears, and ne- 
ver,to exprefs, an odd number: as, if he 
hath four croches on his near horn, and five 
on his far; you muft fay, he bears ten, a. 
falfe right on his near horn, (for all that the 
beam bears are called rights:) but if four 
on the near horn, you may fay he bears 
twelve, a double falfe right on the near 
horn: for you muft not only make the 
number even, but. alfo the horns even with 
that diftinétion. ; 

AVANCERS, the fame as Apvancers. 

AUBIN is a broken going, or pace, of. 
a horfe between an amble anda gallop ; 
which is not efteemed. 

AVERTI, a French word ufed in the 
manage, as applied to the pace or motion 
of ahorfe : fignifying a motion that is in- 
joined, regulated, and required in the 
leffons. 

Pas ecoute, and Pasd’ecole, (i. e. liften- 
ing paces, or {chool paces) fignify the; 
fame thin 

AUGUST, the fies of this month are the. 
fame as ufed in July ; which fee. 

1. Then another art-fly, the dubbing of 
the black brown hair of a cow, fome red 
warpt in for the tag of his tail, and a dark 
wing: a killing fly. 

2. Next, a fly called the fern-Ay;. the 
dubbing, of the fur of a hare’s neck; and 
that is of the colour of fern, or brackin ; 
with a darkifh grey wing of a mallard’s 
feather. A killer too. 

3, Befides thefe, there is a white hackle ; 
the body of white mohair, and wrapped. 
about with a white hackle feather ; and this 
isaffuredly taken for thiftle-down. . 

4. We have alfo this montha hairy, long-, 
legs ; the body made, of bear’s dun, ‘and 


| blue wool, mixt, and a brown hackle fea- 
| ther over all, 


5. And 
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5. And daftly, in this hionth,. alt the 
Browns and duns are taken thar were taken 
in May. 

AVIARY, a place fet apart for feeding 
and ‘propagating birds. It fhould be fo 
‘large /as to give the birds fome freedom of 
flight, and turfed to avoid the appearance 
of foulnefS on the floor. 

AYRY, or AERY, a neft or company 

‘of hawks or eagles, fo called from the old 
French word aire. See Hawk. 


ABBLING, is faid of hounds which are 
too buly after they have found a good 
icent. 

BACK. To back a horfe, or mount a: 
horfe, ados, is to mount him bare-backed, 
of without a faddle. ‘A weak-backed horfe 
is apt to ftumble: fuch a horfe defends 
himfelf with his back, is when he leaps and 
plays with his fillets, and doubles his reins 
to incommode his rider. 

BACKING a Cour, after he has been 
exercifed fome time morning and evening, 
and you find him obedient, as direéted un- 
‘der the head of colt ; and when you have 
made him trot a good pace about in your 
hand, fee whether your tackling be firm and 
good, ‘and every thing in it’s true and pro- 

er place; when having one to ftay his 

ead, and govern'the chafing rein, you may 
‘take his back, yet not fuddenly but by de- 
gtees, with divers heavings and half-rifings, 
which if he endure patiently, then fettle 
yourfelf; butif he fhrink and diflike it, then 
forbear to mount, and chafe him about 
again, and then offer tomount, and do this 
till he be willing to receive you. 

After you are fettled, receive your ftir- 
rups, and cherifh him, put your toes for- 
ward, let him that ftays his head lead him 
forwards half a dozen paces, then cherifh 
him again, fhake and move yourfelf on the 
faddle, then let the ftayer of his head, re- 
move his hand a little from the cavefon, as 
you thruft yourtoes forwards, let him move 
him forward with his rein, till you have 
made him apprehend your own motion of 
the body, and foot, which muft go equally 
together, and with fpirit, alfo that he will 
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go forward without the other’s affiftance, 
and {tay upon the reftraint of your own 
hands ; then cherifh him, and give grafs, 
and bread to eat, alight from his back, 
mount and ‘unmount twice, or thrice to- 
gether, ever mixing them with cherifhings, 
thus exercife him, ‘till he be made perfect in 
oing forwards, and ftanding {till at plea- 
ure; this being done, the long rein may 
belaid afide, and the band about the neck, 
and only ufe the trenches and cavefon with 
the martingal, and let the groom, lead the 
way before, or another horfe going only 
ftrait: forwards, and make him ftand. till 
when you pleafe, which will foon be effect- 
ed by trotting afteranother horfe, fometimes 
equally with him, fometimes before, fo 
that he fix upon no certainty but your own 


*pleafure, and be fure to have regard to the 


well carriage of his neck and head, and as 
the martingal flackens, fo ftraighten it from 
time to time. 

BACK WORM, or filander; a difeafe 
incident to hawks. 

Thefe worms are about half a yard long, 
trouble the birds ‘very much, and in time 
will kill them; they lie warpt up ina thin 
fkin about the reins, and proceed from 
grofs and yifcous humours in the bowels, 
occafioned through ill digeftion and want 
of natural heat. ; 

This diftemper is eafily difcerned by 
thefe fymptoms, viz. by the hawks ftinking 
breath, cafting her gorge, croaking in the 
night, trembling, ruffling, and writhing 
her tail; by the muting, which is fmalland - 
unclean ; and alfo by keeping at a ftay in 
a low ftate of health. 

The back-worm is rarely quite killed, 
but a careful falconer giving her cloyes. of 
garlic, fteeped in wormwood once amonth, 
and once a fortnight, againft his putting her 
into the mew, which will qualify the worm ; 
without this care fhe will befuddenly fpoiled. 

But to bemore particular, there are three 
‘ways of curing this diftemper. 

Firft, take a preffure made of a lamb that 
was flinked, and make thereof two or three 
pieces, which put into the gut of a dove or 
the like fowl ; feed your hawk ear & 

uc 
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fuch times as fhe is empty, and keep her 
fafting above two hours after. { 
Secondly, provide a glafs full of juice of 
wormwood, when it is green, and in its 
‘greatelt ftreneth, and put therein twenty or 
thirty cloves of garlic, as many as the juice 
will cover, being firft cleaned, Brest and 
pierced through; keep them clofe ftopped, 
and when you have ufe for any, give her one 
at atime, for three or four days at night 
for her fupper: roll up two or three bits of 
meat in muftard-feed unbruifed, and let her 
eatit; her cafting at this fhould be plum- 


age. 
eThirdly, your hawk may be cured by 
a fcouring of wafhed aloes hepatic, muftard- 
feed, agaric, of each an equal quantity, 
and you need not fear with thefe medicines 


to deftroy them at any time; ‘and if fhe 


voids worms, take fine filings of iron, ftrew 
them upon her meat for two or three days, 
and it will cure her. 

There is another fort of filander, which 
lies in the gut or pannel, being long, fmall, 
white, and red worms—for cure take aloes 
hepatic, filings of iron, nutmeg, and as 
much honey as will ferve to make them in- 
to a pill, which give her in the morning as 
foon as fhe has caft; and after fhe has muted 
it clean away, then give her good hot meat. 
See Worms. 

BADGER, of this animal there are two 
Kinds ; the dog badger fo called, on ac- 
count of refembling a dog in his feet ; and 
a hog badger, as refembling a hog in his 
cloven feet. 

The latter are different from the former, 
being whiter and larger, and having thick- 
er heads and fhouts ; they do alfo differ in 
their food, the one eating Ach and carrion 
like a dog ; and the other roots and fruits 
like a hog: and thefe kinds of badgers, 
where they have their earths ufe to caft their 
fiants, or dung, ina fimall hole, and cover 
it; whereas the dog badgers make their 
fiants at a good diftance from their burrows, 
which are deep with a variety of chambers, 
holes, and angles. 

The hog badger being fatand lazy, earths 
in open, eafy and light grounds, whereas 
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the other fort frequent thickets, rocks, and 
mountainous places, making their retreats 
deeper and narrower. 

A badger is known by feveral other - 
names, as agray, a brock, a borefon, or a 
baufon : the young ones are called pigs, 
the male is called the boar, and the female 
the fow. : 

The badger is naturally a very fleepy 
creature, and feldom ftirs out but in the 
night feafon to feek his prey; and, above all 
other food, hog’s flefh is moft grateful to 
his palate; infomuch, that if you take a 

iece of pork, and trail it over the badger’s 
Bind, he will foon make his approach 
out. 

They live to a great age, and when their 
fight fails them by reafon of old age, they 
keep to their burrows, and receive their 
foot from the younger. 

They are of avery chilly and cold nature, 
and therefore will not go out when it fhows. 
Their flefh is of a fweet rankifh tafte, butis 
eaten in many countries, 

The bet feafon to take them is in September. 

They haye very fharp and venemous 
teeth ; their legs are longer on their right 
fide than on their left, e that when they 
run, they chufe the fide of an hill, bank, 
furrow or cart-rout. 

The dog badger’s ears, fhout, and throat 
are yellowifh, and they are longer legged 
than the hog badger: they accompany not 
together, yet they both prey on all manner 
of fowl, young pigs, abhe and the like 
food; doing great hurt in warrens. 

They are ftout and hardy in’ defending 
themfelves, and will endure fevere blows ; 
yet their nofe and fhout is fo tender, that 
a little blow thereon will kill them. 

Although the badger and the fox are 
much alike in feyeral qualities, yet they of- 
ten fight with one another, efpecially on the 
account of food, fo that it is good {port to 
fee the conteft between them, 

The hunting and purfuing thém however, 
is much as one towards the conclufion : but 
the badger runs to his earth or burrow, 
much fooner than the fox, and being earth- 
ed, makes good and defends his caftle much 

longer ; 
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longer; and to fay the truth, the pleafure 
of the chace does chiefly confift in the un- 
kennelling and unearthing of them, which 
requires {kill and labour. 

You are to take notice, that although all 
hounds, will eagerly purfue, and hunt both 
the fox and the badger, yet there is not one 
of them that will endure to feed on their 
flefh ; and there are fome dogs more pro- 
per for this chafe than others 3, thofe are 
the terriers, fpoken of in fox-hunting, which 
fee. 

The labour and ingenuity of badgers in 
making their burrows, is worth obferva- 
tion. When they earth, after they have en- 
tered a good depth for the clearing the earth 
out, one lieth on his back and anotherlayeth 
earth on his belly ; and fo taking his hind- 
er feet in hismouth, draweth him out of his 
burrow: and he having unladen himfelf of 
earth goeth to the fame work again, and 
this they do till their chambers, or places 
of retreat, are finifhed. : f 

Then they proceed to gather in their 
furniture, that is the materials for their 
couch, or lodging, as ftraw, leaves, mofs, 
and the like, which with their feet and head 
they wrap up fo clofe together, that they 

“will get to their burrows a pretty good bun- 
dle. Some burrows have feven of eight 
diftinét chambers. 


Of bunting the BADGER. 


In doing this, you muft feek the earths, 
and burrows where he lies, and in a clear 
moonfhine night go and ftop all the bur- 
tows, except one or two, and therein place 
fome facks, faftened with drawing firings, 
which may fhut him in as foon as he ftrain- 
eth the bag. ; 

Some ufe no more than to fet a hoop in 
the mouth of the fack, and fo put it into 
the hole ; and as foon as the badger is in 
the fack and ftraineth it, the fack flippeth 
off the hoop and fecures him in it, where 
he lies trembling till he is taken. 

Thefe facks or bags being thus fet, caft 
off the hounds, beating about all the woods, 
coppices, hedges and tufts, round about, 
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for the compafs of a mile or tivo, and what 
badgers are abroad, being alarmed by the 
hounds, will foon betake themfelves to 
their burrows; and obferve that he who is 


| placed to watch the facks, muft ftand clofe 


and upon aclear wind ; otherwife the badger 
will difcover him, and will immediately fly 
fome other way into his burrow. 

But if the hounds can encounter him be- 
fore he can take his fanétuary, he will then 
ftand at a bay like a boar, and make good 
fport, vigoroufly biting and clawing the 
dogs. The general manner of their fighting, 
is lying on their backs, ufing both teeth and 
nails, and by blowing up their fhins defend 
themfelyes againtt all bites of the dogs, and 
blows of the men upon their nofes, as afore- 
faid. And for the better prefervation of 
the dogs, itis good to put broad collars 
about their necks made of greys fkins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers to 
begin to yearn him in his burrow, he will 
ftop the hole betwixt him and the terriers, 
and if they ftill continue baying, he will 
remove his couch into another chamber, or 
part of the burrow, and fo from one to ano- 
ther, barricading the way before them, as 
he retreats, until he can go no further. 

If you intend to dig the badger out of his 
burrow, you muft be provided with the 
fame tools as for digging out a fox; and 
befides you fhould have a pail of water to 
refrefh the terriers, when they come out of 
the earth to take breath and cool themfelves. 

It will alfo be neceffary to put fome finall 
bells about the necks of your terriers, which 
making a noife may caufe the badger, to 
bolt out. 

The tools ufed for the digging out of the 
badger, being troublefome to be carried on 
men’s backs, may be brought in a cart. 

In digging, you muft confider the fitua- 
tion of the ground, by which you may judge 
where the chief angles are; for elfe, inftead 
of advancing the work, you will hinder it. 

In this order you may befiege them in 
their holds, or caftles, and may break their 
platforms, parapets, cafemates, and work 
to them with mines and countermines, un- 
til you have overcome them. 

E There 
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There are advantages which accrue by 
killing this animal. Their flefh, blood, 
and gréafe, thoughthey are not good food, 
yet are very ufeful for phyficians, and apo- 
thecaries, for oils, ointments, falves, and 
powders for fhortnefs of breath, the cough 
of the lungs, for the ftone, fprained finews, 
colt aches, &c. and the fkin being well 
drefied, is ‘very warm and good for antient 
people, who are troubled with paralytic dif- 
tempers. 

BAG tn anctinc. Aline is faidto bag, 
when one hair, (after it is twifted) runs up 
more than any of the relt. 

BAG iw Farrtery; is when, in order to 
retrieve a horfe’s loft appetite they putan 
ounce of affa-foetida, and as much powder 
of favin, into a bag, to betied to the bitt, 
keeping him bridled for two hours, feveral 
times a day: as foon as the bag is taken 
off, he will fall to eating. The fame bag 
will ferve a long time. er 

BAIT ; a thing prepared to take, or 
bring fifhes to. Sea Atturino Fisu. 

There are three forts of baits for taking 
fifh: the natural ones, and thofe generally 
are living, as worms ofall kinds, efpecially 
the red maggots, bobs, frogs, grafshop- 
pers, bees, beetles, dores, butterflies, 
which are admirable for the chub, wafps, 
hornets, fnails, {mall fifh, &c. 

Next are the artificial baits, which are of 
two forts: firft fuch as imitate the livin 
baits, efpecially flies for every month ata 
feafon of the year; nay, almoft for every 
fifh, fo great is the variety of them, that 
frequent the meadows and rivers. 

Thefe flies are made on the bodies of 
your hooks, the bodies of your flies being 
made of wool, and the wings of feveral 
forts of feathers, coloured to the life, re- 
femble thofe you counterfeit: and with 
thefe draw your hook gently on the top of 
the water, and generally againft the ftream, 
and the fith will bite at them with greedi- 
nefs. Sze Fry-Fisuinc. 

The fecond fort of artificial baits, are 
paftes of feveral compofitions, of which 
more in Article Paste: but for the pre- 
fent, we are to obferve, concerning the Red, 
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or earth worm (for the taking of which, 

confult that article) it is good for fall fill 

all the year round, and {mall fifh are good. 

baits for pikes at all times: fheeps blood 

and cheefe, are good bait in .4pri/;, the 

bobs, dried wafps, bees, are for May ; 

brown flies for ‘une; maggots, hornets, 

wafps, and becs, for July; {nails in dugufe; 
grafshoppers in September; corn, bramble 

Berries, and feeds, at the fall of the leaf; 

your artificial paftes, are for May, Fune,. 
and uly, and frogs for March. 

Concerning all your artificial flies, the 
great dun fly will do the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, if there be fair weather, for. it is 
a time thé airis warm, and that the fith be- 
gin to partake of the fun’s heat, fo that 
in reafon, you may expect they will bite 
freely. 

The little dun fly is proper for March; the 
ftone, or May fly, for April; the red and 
yellow for May; the black, dark,’ yellow 
and moorifh fly for June; the wafp, and 
fhell, and the cloudy, or blackith fly is for 
Anguft ; but generally fith more eagerly rife 
at thefe flies at this feafon, when moft forts 
of flies refort to the water fide. 

The belt way to make thefe flies, is to 
get the living ones of the feveral kinds, 
thereby to imitate nature, both for fhape, 
colour, or fize, for the nearer the better. 

Thofe fith which bite the moft freely at 
flies are chubs, chevins, trouts, and fal- 
mon. . 

To make the great dun Ay; let the body 
be of black wool, and the wings ofthe dun 
feather ofa drake’s tail. 

The little dun fly has his body made of 
dun wool, and his wing of the mail of a par- 
tridge. Thefe are for March. 

The body of the ftone, or May fly, muft 
be of black wool, but under his wings and 
tail muft be of apale yellow, with fome filk 
of that colour, and his wings mult be of 
drake’s down. This fly is for April. 

The red or ruddy Ay, muft have his body 
made of reddifh wool of the mail of « mal- 
lard, and the red feathers of a capon’s tail. 
This fly is for May. : 

The yellow, or greenifh fly, muft have 

; his 
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his body made of black wool, with a yellow 
lift on either fide, and the wings of a red 
cock’s mail. 

The moorifh fly has his body made of 
dufkith wool, and the wings of the blackith 
mail of a drake. 

The tawny fly muft be made of a tawny 
wool, the wings made contrary one againi{t 
the other, of the whitith mail of a white 
drake. Thefe flies are for June. 

The wafp fly is made of black wool, cap- 
ped about with yellow filk, and the wings 
of a buzzard’s down, or of a drake’s fea- 
thers. This fly is for Fuly. 

The fhell fly, termed alfo the green fly, 
has the body made of a greenifh wool, and 
his wing of the herle of a peacock’s tail, 
This is alfo for Fuly. 

The cloudy dark fy muft be made after 
a different manner, formed on a {mall piece 
of cork, bound about with black wool and 
black filk, and wings of the under mail of 
amallard, with a black head. 

When you draw it on your hook, be fure 
do it fo that no part of the hook be difcern- 
ed. his fly is for Auguft. — 

The rougher the bodies of the flies are, 
and the more fhining, the better they are 
efteemed ; and when you have got a fet of 
good flies, they will ferve youmany years, 
if kept carefully. 

Take this for a rule, that the brighteft 
flies are for cloudy and dark weather, and 
the dark flies, are for bright and clear 
weather. 

It may not be proper to lay down fome 
directions here, for artificial Ay fifhing. 
Firft, obferve to have the wind in your 
back, and in cafting off your line, be fure 
the fly fall firft to the water. 

For every fort of fly have feveral of the 
fame, differing in colour, to fuit with the 
feveral waters and weathers. i 

In flow rivers, or {till places, caft your 
ine as far as youcan, and letit fink a little, 
then gently draw it back, and let the Ay 
float leifurely with the current: your line 
thould be as long again as your rod, unlefg 
the river be very thallow and clogged up. 

You muft have a,nimble hand, and quick 
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eye, to Strike prefently upon the rifing of 
the fith, otherwife the fifh will be apt to 
throw out the hook, finding his miftake. 

As to what concerns live baits, remember 


“they are to be kept each fort by themfelves, 


and to be fed with fuch things as they are 
wont to eat when at liberty. 

The red worm takes much delight in 
black fat earth; if you mix fome fennel 
chopt {mall with it, they will improve very 
much, 

Give them fometimes a little ox or cow 
dung newly made; you may keep them in 
fome box, or {mall bag. 

But red worms, as alfo all other forts of 
worms {cour quickly, grow very tough and 
bright by putting them: into a thin clout, 
greafed with frefh butter, or greafe, before 
you put them into mofs, which is the beft 
to keep them in; the mofs mutt firft be 
wafhed clean, and the water fqueezed out: 
and for the food you are to give them, drop 
a fpoonful of cream into the mofs every 
three or four days, and remove the mofs 
every week, keeping it in a cool place. 

White great maggots are to be fed with 


fheep’s fuet and beatts liver cut fmall. 


Frogs and grafshoppers do well in wet 
mofs and long grafs, which muft be moif- 
tened every night; cut off their legs and 
wings when you ufe them. 

he bob, caddis-worm, cancer, and fuch 
like, are to be preferved with the fame 
things where you take them. 

Live flies muft be ufed as you catch 
them. 

‘The wafp, hornet, and humble-bee ; may 
be dryed in an oven, after the bread is 
drawn, but have a care of fcorching them; 
then dip their heads in fheep’s blood, which 
mult be dryed on, and fo keep them ina 
clean box, and they will continue good for 
a quarter of a year. 

Laftly, as for compound paftes, there are 
feveral forts; which fee under Article 
Paste; particularly a way of boiling beans, 
with which you may take great quantities of 


Take a new pot glazed on the infide, and 
boil fome*beans in it, fuppofe a quarter of 
E2 a peck, 
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a peck, with river water; after you have 
fteeped them for feven or eight hours in 
fome water that was almoft warm, when 
they are near half boiled, put in three or 
four ounces of honey, according to the 
quantity of the beans, and two or three 
grains of mufk; let them then boil a little, 
and ufe them in this manner; 

Seek out a clean place, where there are 
no weeds, that the fifh may fee and take 
the beans at the bottom of the water. The 
place fhould be two or three hundred paces 
from their holes; according to the bignefs 
thereof, throw in your beans at five or fix 
in the morning and evening, for the fpace 
of feven or eight days, to the end you may 
draw the fith thither; and three days before 
that on which you defign to fifh, bait them 
with the beans before ordered, except that 
before you take them off the fire, you mix 
with them fome of the beft aloes reduced 
into powder, about the quantity of two 
beans; give it a boil and then take it off. 

The fith that eat it, will void all they 
have in their bodies, and for three days 
after, will faft, and then will come to feek 
for food, in the place where they found the 
bait, therefore you muft be ready at two or 
three in the afternoon to fpread your nets; 
and when you have done fo, and thrown in 
eight or ten handfuls of beans, withdraw in 
order to return thither again pretty late 
in the evening for cafting the net. See 
Auture Fish to Bair, Anciine and 
Lepcer Bair. 

To BAIT, or BATE, (in Falconry) is 
when a hawk flutters with her wings, either 
from perch, or fift, as if it were ftriving to 
get away. 


BAITS for intoxicating fowl. 


There are feveral artificial baits for in- 
toxicating of fowl, without tainting or hurt- 
ing their flefh, fome of which are compofed 
as followeth : 

Take a peck, or leffer quantity, of wheat, 
rye, barley, peas, or tares, to which put 
two or three handfuls of nux vomica, and 
boil them ‘in running water until they are 
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almoft ready to burft, then take it off the 
fire, and when they are cold ftrew them 
upon the land, where you defign to take the 
fowl, and fuch as eat thereof will imme- 
diately be intoxicated, and lie as if dead, 
fo that you may take them: up at pleafure; 
provided you ftay not too long, for the 
dizzinefs will not laft long upon them; 
therefore be near at hand. 

As the greater fort of land fowl are thus 
taken, fo may you take fmall birds, only 
with this alteration, that inftead of wheat, 
peas, or the like grain, you ufe hemp-feed, 
rape-feed, or canary-feed, but above all 
muftard-feed, 

If you approve not of nux vomica, you 
may boil the faid grains or feeds in the lees 
of wine (the ftronger the better) as you did 
in the running water, and apply them to 
ufe as aforefaid, and it will work the fame 
effect, being efteemed more wholfome; 
having nothing of that poifonous nature in 
it; but in an hour or two, the fumes will 
be perfectly wrought off. 

Tnftead of boiling the faid grains or feeds 
in the lees, you may fteep: them therein; 
but then they will require a longer time be- 
fore they are fufficiently fwoln and fit for 
ufe, 

Or inftead of nux vomica, or lees of 
wine, you may infufe the faid grains, or 
feeds, in the juice of hemlock, mix therein 
the feeds of -henbane and poppy, or either 
of them. Thefe muft ftand two or three 
days infufing, before they are fit to ftrew on 
the ground for ufe. 

Haying fhewed you how to take land 
fowl, I fhall give fome inftruétions for the 
taking of water fowl, efpecially at fuch times 
as they range up and down to feek their food 
on land; for effecting of which; 

Take the feeds, leaves, and roots of the 
herb called bellenge, and having cleanfed 
them from all filth, put them into a veffel 
of clean running water, and let them lie 
fteeping therein twenty-four hours at leaft; 
then boil them in the faid water until it is 
almoft confumed; take it off the fire, let it 
cool; then featter it in fuch places where the 
fowl have their haunts; they will greedily 

eat 
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eat it, fo that they will become immediately 
intoxicated, and lie in a trance as if dead; 
but you muft watch them, for the fumes 
will foon wear off. 

Some add to this deco¢tion, the powder 
of brimftone boiled therein, which is very 
effectual. 

' For deftrowing of crows, ravens, kites, 
and fuch like mifchievous birds that are. in- 
jurious to warrens and parks for the killing 
coneys and lambs, as alfo-chickens: take 
the garbage or entrails of any fowl, or for 
want thereof, of a pig or rabbet; this gar- 
bage fteep in the lees of wine with nux 
yvomica, and when it is well infufed therein, 
put in fuch places where thefe birds ufe to 
refort, which muft be very early in the 
morning, or in the evening; and having a 
place prepared to lie concealed in near at 
hand, you may take thofe that are intoxica- 
ted by the eating. ; 

Or inftead of the garbage, you may take 
little pieces. of flefh, and thruft therein a 
{mall piece of nux vomica, clofing the place 
that it may not’ be difcerned, and fcatter 
the faid pieces up and down where their 
haunts are, and it will have the fame effect. 

Having fhewed how to take fowl and 
birds by intoxicating baits, I will give you 
a receipt how to recover them, that they 
may be made tame. 

Take a fmall quantity of fallet oil, more 
orlefs, according to the bignefs of the fowl 
or bird, and drep it down it’s throat; then 
chafe it’s head with a little ftrong white- 
wine vinegar, and it will foon be perfectly 
well. 

BALOTADES, are the leaps of a horfe 
between two pillars, or upon a ftraight line, 
made with juftnefs of time, with the aids of 
the hands, and the calves of the lees; and 
that in fuch manner, that when his fore-feet 
are in the air, he fhews nothing but the 
thoes of his hinder feet without yerking 
out. 

Thus it'is that the air, or manage, of 
balotades differs from caprioles; the horfe 
yerks, or ftrikes out his hinder legs with all 
his force, keeping them near and even. 
Balotades differ likewife from croupades in 
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‘this, that in the former the horfe fhews hiS 


fhoes when he lifts, or raifes his croup, but 
if croupades he draws. his hinder feet under 
im. 

BALZANE. See Wuiteroor. 

BANDOG, a dog for the houfe, bull, 
bear, &%c.. which fhould be chofen with fuch 
like properties and qualities, that he has a 
large and very big body, well fet, a great 
head, fharp fiery eyes, a wide black mouth, 
flat jaws, with a fang on either fide, appear- 
ing lion like faced: his teeth even on both 
his jaws and fharp, a great breaft, big legs 
and feet, fhort tail; not too curft. nor too 
gentle of difpofition, nor lavith of his bark- 
ing, no gadder; and laftly, that he hath a: 
good fhrill voice for the terror of thieves. 
See Doc. But for the choice of them when: 
young, /ee SHEPHERD’s Mastirr. 

BANGLE EARS, an imperfection in a 
horfe remedied in the following manner 
take his ears, and place them fo as you 
would have them ftand, and then with two 
little boards, three fingers, broad; having 
two long ftrings knit to them, bind the ears 
fo faft in.the places where they ftand that 
they cannot ftir; then behind the head at 
the root of the ear, you will fee a-great deal 
of empty, wrinkled fkin, which you muft 
pull up with: your finger and thumb, and 
clip away with a fharp, pair of fciffars clofe 
by the head; then with: a needle and filk, 
ftitch the two outfides of the fkin together, 
and with green ointment heal up the fore; 
which done, take away the fplints that hold 
up the ears, and in a fhort time you will 
find them keep the fame pofition you placed 
them in. 

BANQUET, is that fmall part. of the 
branch of the bridle that is under the eye, 
which being rounded like a fmal] rod, ga- 
thers and joins the extremities of the-bitt to 
the branch, and that in fuch a manner, that 
the banquet is not feen, but covered by the 
cap, or that part of the bitt that is next the 
branch. 

Banquet line, is an-imaginary line, drawn 
by the bitt makers along the banquet in 
forging a bitt, and prolonged upwards. and 
downwards to adjuft the defigned force, or 

weak~ 
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weaknefs of the branch in order to make it 
{tiff or eafy: \for the branch will be hard 
and ftrong, if the fevil hole is on the out- 
fide of the banquet line with refpect to the 
neck; and the branch will be weak and 
eafy, if the fevil hole is on the infide ofthe 
line, taking the centerifrom the neck. See 
Branen and SHOULDER. 

BAITING, is when a hawk flutters with 
her wings, either from perch or fift, as if it 
were ftriving to get away, 

BANDS oF a SappLE; are two pieces of 
flatiron, and three fingers broad, nailed upon 
the bows of the faddle, one on each fide, 


contrived to hold the bows in the fituation, 


that makes the form of the faddle. 

To put a bow in the band, isto nail down 
the two ends. of each band to each fide of 
the bow. ; 

Befides thefe two great bands, the fore 
bow has a fmall one, called the wither- 
band, and acrefcent to keep up the wither- 
arch, ‘ 

The hinder bow has likewife a {mall band 

-to ftrengthen it. 

To BAR « Vern, or ftrike it, is an ope- 
ration performed by a farrier upon the veins 
of a horfe’s legs, and other parts of his 
body, with intent to ftop the courfe, and 
leffen the quantity of the malignant hu- 
mours that prevail there. 

When horfes have got traverfe mules, or 
kibed heals, and rat tails, or arrefts in the 
hinder legs, the cure is to bar a vein. 

In order to bar a vein, the farrier opens 
the fkin above it, and after difengaging it, 
and tying it above and below, he ftrikes 
between the two ligatures. 

BARB. A horfe brought from Barbary: 
fuch horfes are commonly of a flender light 
fize, and very clean fhaped, and fmall legs. 

The Spanifo and Englif horfe, are much 
better bodied, and have larger legs than the 
Barb. 

The-Barb is little inferior to the Arabian, 
Spanifo, or Turkifh horfe; but he is ac- 
counted by our modern breeders too flender 
and lady like to breed on, and therefore in 
thenorth of Ewg/and, at this inftant, they pre- 


fer the Spanifh and Turkifb horfe before him. 
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He is fo lazy and negligent in his walk, 
that he will {tumble on carpet ground, His 
trot is like that of acow, his gallop low, 
and with much eafe to himfelf. But he is 
for the moft part finewy and nervous, ex- 
cellently winded, and good for a courfe, if, 
he be not over weighed. 

The mountain barbs are accounted ‘the 
beft, becaufe they are the ftrongeft and 
largeft: they belong to the d//arbes, who 
value them themfelves, as.much as they are 
prized by any other nation, and therefore 
they will.not part with them to any perfons, 
except to the Prince of the Band, who can 
command them for his own ufe at any time, 
and at his pleafure, 

But as for the other more ordinary forts, 
they are to be met with pretty conamon in 
the hands of feveral of our nobility and 
gentry. 

BARBARY FALCON, by fome called 
the Zartaret Falcon, is a bird feldom found 


4 inany country; and is called a paflenger, as 


well as a haggard. 

It is fomewhat leffer than the tercel- 
gentle, and plumbed red under the wings, 
{trong armed, with long talons and {tretch- 
ers. 

The Barbary falcon is adyenturoufly bold, 
and you may fly her with the haggard all 
May and Fune. They are hawks very flack 
in mewing at firft; but when once they be- 
gin, they mew their feathers very faft. 

They are called Barbary falcons, becaufe 
they make their paflage through that coun- 
try, and Tunis, where they are more fre- 
quently taken than at any other place. 

BARBED, implies beared like a fifh- 
hook. 

BARBEL, is fo called, on account of the 
barb or beard, that is under his nofe or 
chaps, and is a leather-mouthed-fith; and 
though he feldom breaks his hold when 
hooked; yet if he proves to be a large one, 
he often breaks both rod and line. The 
male is efteemed much better than the 
female. 

They fwim together in great fhoals, and 
are at their worft in Apri/, at which time 
they fpawn, but come foon in feafon: the 

places 
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places whither they chiefly refort, are fuch 
as are weedy and gravelly rifing grounds, in 
which this fith is faid to dig and rout with 
his nofe, like a fwine. 

In the fummer he frequents the ftrongeft, 
fwifteft currents of the water, as deep 
bridges, weirs, &c. and is apt to fettle him- 
felf amongit the piles, hollow places, and 
mofs or.weeds; and will remain there un- 
moveable, but in the winter he retires into 
deep waters, and helps the female to make 
ahole.in the fands to hide her fpawn in, to 
hinder its being devoured by other fith, 
This fifh is of good tafte and fhape, efpe- 


cially his palate is curioufly’fhaped: it is. 


a very curious and cunning fifh, for if his 
baits.be not fweet, clean, well fcoured, and 
kept im fweet mofs, he will not bite; but 
well ordered and: curioufly kept he will bite 
with great eagernefs. 

The beft bait for him, is the {pawn of a 
falmon, trout, or any other fifh; and if you 
would have good fport with him, bait the 
~ places where you intend to fith with it a 
night or two before, or with large worms 
cut in pieces, arid the earlier in the morn- 
ing, or the later in the evening that you 
fith, the better it will be. 

Alfo the lob worm is a very good bait: 
but you muft be fure to cover the hook all 
over with the bait. 

Green gentles are alfo a very good bait ; 
and fo likewife are bits of tough cheefe laid 
in fteep for twenty-four hours in clarified 
honey ; with which if you bait the ground, 
you can hardly mifs taking them if there be 
any. 

Your rod and line muft be both long and 
ftrong, with a running plummet on the line, 
and let a little bit of lead be placed a foot 
or more above the hook, to keep the bullet 
from falling on it; fo the worm will be at 
the bottom where they always bite, and 
when the fith takes the bait, your plummet 
will lie, and not choak him; and by the 
bending of the rod you may know when he 
bites, as alfo with your hand you will feel 
him make a ftrong fnatch, then ftrike, and 
you will rarely fail, if you play him well 
and leave him; but in fhort, if you manage 
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| him not dexteroufly he will break your 
line. : 

The bef time of fifhing, is about nine in 

the morning, and the propereft time for it is 

the latter end of May, Fune, Fuly, and the 

beginning of Augu/t. 

BARBLES, are knots of fuperfluous flefh, 
that grow up the channels of a_horfe’s 
mouth: that is the interval that feparates 
the bars, and lies under the tongue. 

Pho’ it feems to be a meer trifle, thefe, 
however, will hinder a horfe from drinking 
as ufual; and if he does not drink freely, 
he cats the lefs, and languithes from day to 
day, perhaps, without any ‘one’s taking 
notice.of it. 

BARKING, this fox-hunters call the 
‘noife made by a fox in the time of clicket- 
ting. 

BARDELLE, is a faddle made in the 
form, of a great faddle, but only. of cloth 
ftuffed with ftraw, and tied tight down, 
without either leather, wood, or iron; they 
are not ufed in Frence, but in Jtaly, they 
trot their colts with fuch faddles, and thofe 
who ride them, are called Cavalcadours, or 
Scozone. 

BARNACLES,_ horfe twitchers, . or 
brakes; thefe are things which farriers ufe 
to put upon horfes nofes, when they will not 
fland quietly to be fhod, blooded, or dreffed 
of any fore: fome call them pinchers, but 
then they are fo termed to diftinguifh them 
from the foregoing, fince thefe have handles, 
whereas the others are bound to the nofe 
with alace or cord. Indeed there is a third ~ 
fort, though differing yery little from. the 
firft. This fort is held together at the top by 
aring inclofing the buttons, firft having the 
top buttons held by an iron pin rivetted 
through them, but the meaneft fort of all, 
is that which we ‘called roller barnacles, or 
wood twitchers, being only two rollers of 
wood bound together, with the horfe’s nofe 
between them, and for want of better, they 
ferve inftead of iron branches. 

BARS or a Horszs Mourn, are the 
ridge, or higheft parts of that place of the 
gumthat never bears any teeth, and is Situated 
‘between the grinders, and the tulhes, “i 

éac; 
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each fide of the mouth-: ‘fo that that part of 
the gum which lies under, and at the fide 
of the bars, retains the name of gum. 

The bars are that part of the mouth upon 
which the bitt fhould reft and have it’s ap- 
pui, for though a fingle cannon bears upon 
‘the tongue, the bars are fo fenfible and 
tender, that they feel the effect of it even 
through the thicknefs of the tongue. 

Thefe bars fhould be fharp ridged, and 
lean; fince all the fubjection a horfe fuffers, 
proceeds from thofe parts ; for if they have 
not thefe qualities, they will bevery little, 
@r not at all fenfible, fo that the horfe can 
never have a good mouth: for if they be 
flat, round and infenfible, the-bitt will not 
work it’s effect, and -confequently fuch a 
horfe can be no better governed by the 
bridle than if one took hold of his tail. 

A horfe is faid to fall foul of the bar, 
‘when in the ftable he entangles his legs 
«upon the partition bar, that is put to fepa- 
rate two horfes, and keep them from fal- 
ling upon one another. 

Barbs and vigorous ticklifh horfes, are 
apt to fall foul of the bar, and when they 
do, they ftruggle and fling, and wound 
themfelves in the hocks, and thighs, and 
the legs, and are in danger of laming them- 
felves, unlefs you fpeedily cut the cord that 
keeps up the end of the bar, and fo fuffer 
that end to fall to the ground. 

BAT FOWLING, is a night exercife, 
and takes all forts of birds, both great and 
fmall, that rooft not only on the ground, 
but on fhrubs, bufhes, haw-thorn trees, 
and the like places, and is therefore proper 
for woody, rough and bufhy places. 

The depth of winter, is the beft feafon 
for this fport, and the darker the night, 
and the colder the weather, fo much the 
better. 

As to the manner of bat-fowling, it may 
be performed either with nets, or without, 
juft as you pleafe. 

If it be without nets, and fuppofing the 
company to be twelve or fifteen, one third 
part of the number fhould carry poles, to 
which fhould be bound at the top little bun- 
<dles of dry wifps of hay, or ftraw, (or inftead 
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‘of them, pieces of links, or hurds dipt in 
pitch, rofin, or the like that will blaze) 
another third part are to attend upon thofe 
fires, with long poles, rough and bufhy at 
the upper ends, to knock down the birds 
that fy about the lights: and the other third 
part mutt have long poles to beatthe buthes, 
and other places, to caufe the. birds to fly 
about the lights, which they willdo, being 
as it were amazed, and will not departfrom 
them, fo that they may be knocked down 
very eafily: and thus you may find good di- 
verfion for dark nights. 

One of the company fhould alfo carry a 
candle and lanthorn, that if all the lights 
fhould happen to be extinguifhed, they may 
be lighted again ; but you mutt be fure to 
obferve ‘the greateft filence poffible, efpe- 


| cially till the lights are kindled. 


BAT FOWLING wir Nets is perform- 
ed. as follows ; let two or three perfons, carry 
lanthorns and lighted candles, extended: in 
one hand (fuch as_are ufed in Low Belling, 
which fee) and in the other hand fmall nets, 
fomething like a racket, but lefs, which 
mutt ibe fixed at the end of a long pole, to 
beat down the birds as they fit at rooft; 
they being furprized at the great blazing 
light will fet ftill till they are knocked 
down. 

A crofs-bow is very ufeful in this fport, 
to fhoot them as they fit. 

BATHING a rFatcon, is when weaned 
from her ramaged fooleries, being alfo hi- 
red, rewarded, and thoroughly reclaimed, 
fhe is offered fome water to bathe herfelf in, 
in a bafon where fhe may ftand up to her 
thighs; for doing this you muft chufe a 
temperate clear day. When you have thus 
hired the hawk, and rewarded her with 
warm meat, carry her in the morning te 
fome bank, and there hold her in the fun, 
till fhe has endued her gorge, taking off her 
hood that fhe may prune and pick herfelf 
having fo done, hood her again, fet her 
near the bafon and taking off her hood; let 
her bathe again, as long as the pleafes; 
after fhe has done, take her up, let her pick 
herfelf as’ before, and then feed her; bue 
if fhe does not like to bathe herfelf in the 

bafon, 
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bafon, then fhew her fome finall river or 
brook for that purpofe. ~ 

By the ufe of this bathing, fhe will gain 

ftrength and fharp appetite, and fo grow 
bold ; but give her no wafhed meat onthofe 
days that the bathes, 
, BATTLE ROYAL, [in cock-fighting] 
a fight between three; five, or feven cocks 
all engaged together, fo that the cock which 
ftands longeft gets the day. 

BAWK in Ancrine, isa knot in a hair 
or link of a line, occafioned often by” the 
twifting of an eel, and if not re¢tified in 
time the line will break injthat place. 


BAWREL, isa hawk, for largenefs and | 


fhape, fomewhat like a lannier, but hath 
a longer body and.tail; fhe is generally a 
faft goer aforehead, and a good field hawk, 
and in inclofures will killa pheafant, but 
being a long winded hawk is unfit for 
coverts. ’ 

To BAY, to bark as a dog does; among 
huntfmen deer are faid to bay, when after 
they have been hard run they turn. head 
againft the hounds. 

BAY corour. A bay horfe is what we 
commonly call red, inclining to chefnut. 

This colour varies feveral ways; it is 
a dark bay, or a light bay, according as it 
is more or lefs deep : and we have likewife 
dapple bays. 

All bay horfes have black manes, which 
diftinguifhes them, from the forrel, that 
have red or white manes. 

BAYARD, a bay horfe. 

BEAGLES, hunting dogs, of. which 
there are feveral forts, viz. the fouthern 
beagle which is fomething lefs than the deep 
mouthed hound, and iontening thicker 
and fhorter. f 

The fleet northern, or cat beagle, which 
is fmaller, and of a finer fhape than the 
fouthern beagle, andis a hard runner. 

.. Thefe two beagles by croffing the ftrains, 
peced | an excellent fort, which are great 
illers. 

There is alfo a very fmall fort of beagles, 
not bigger than a lady’s lap dog, which 
make pretty diverfion in hunting the co- 


ney; and alfo the fmall hare, if the weather | 
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bedry; but by reafon of their fimallnef, 
this fort is not ferviceable. 

BEAK, the nib, or bill, of a bird in fal- 
conry, the upper part of a hawk’s bill that 
is crooked. 

BEAKING, [in cock-fighting] the fight- 
ing of thofe birds with their bills, or hold- 
ing with the bill, and ftriking with the heels. 

BEAM, [inthe head ofa deer] is that 
part which bears the antlers, royals, and 
tops, and the little ftreaks therein called 
cutters, 

BEAM FEATHERS, are the long fea- 
thers of ahawk’s wing. 


Of the nature and properties of 2 BEAR, 
and after what manner hunted. 


There are two forts of bears, a greater 
and a leffer; the laft is more apt to climb 
trees than the other. 

Bears are bred in many countries; in the 
Helvetian Alpine region, they are fo ftrong: 
and courageous, that they can tear to pieces 
both oxen and horfes, for which caufe the 
inhabitants are ftudioufly laborious in the 
taking them. 

A bear is of a moft venerous and luftful 
difpofition, for day and night the females 
with moft ardent inflaming defires, do pro- 
voke the males to copulation, and for this 
caufe at that time they are moft fierce and 
angry. 

The time of their copulation is in the be- 
ginning of/winter, and the manner of it is 
like to a man’s; the male moveth himfelf 
upon the belly of the female, which lieth 
flat on her back, and they embrace one ano- 
ther with their fore-feet; they remain a very 
long time in that a&t. ; 

They. are naturally very cruel and mif-\ 
chievous unto all tame beafts, and very 
ftrong in all parts of their body but their 
head, where a fmall blow will kill them. 

They go to mate in the begining of the 
winter, fome fooner, fome later, accord- 
ing to their reft and feeding ; and their heat 
lufeth not moré than fifteen days. 

When the ‘fhe-beat perceiyeth herfelf 
with whelp, the withdraws herfelf into fome 
Ah uF J cave, 
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¢ave or hollow rock, and there remains till 
fhe brings forth her whelps. 

When they enter into their den, they 
convey themfelves baclsward, that fo they 
may put out their footfteps from the fight 
of the hunters. 

The nature of all of them is to avoid cold, 
and therefore in the winter time they hide 
themfelves, chufing rather to fuffer famine 
than cold, “lying for three or four months 
together, and never fee the light; where- 
by, ina manner, their guts are clung to- 
gether; and coming forth, are fo dazzled 
by long darknefs, being in the light again, 
that they ftagger and reel too and fro: and 
then by a fecret inftinét they remedy the 
ftreightnefs of their guts, by eating an herb, 
called Arum; in Englifh Wake-robin, or 
Calyes-foot; by the acidity whereof their guts 
are enlarged: and being recovered, they 
remain more fierce and cruel than at other 
times, while their young are with them. 

They are whelped moft’ commonly in 
March ; fometimes two, and not above five 
in number: the moft part of them are dead 
one whole day after they are whelped, but 
the fhe bear fo licks them and warms them 
with her breath, and hugs them in her bo- 
fom, that fhe quickly revives them. 

As foon as the dam perceiveth her cubs 
to grow ftrong, fhe fuckleth them no longer, 
by reafon of their curftnefs ; as they will 
bite her if they cannot get fuck enough. 

After this fhe preyeth abroad upon any 
thing fhe can meet with, which fhe eats and 
cafts up to her young ones; fo feeds them 
till they can prey themfelves. They will 
climb a tree for the fruit. 

If they be hunted they will follow a man, 
but not run at him unlefs they are wounded. 

They are very ftrong in their paws; they 
will fo hug aman, or dog, till they have 
broke his back, or fqueezed the guts out of 
his belly: with a fingle paw they will pulla 
lufty dog to their tearing and devouring 
mouth. 

They bite fo very feverely, that they will 
bite a man’s head to the brains: as for an 
arm or leg, they will crufhit, as a dog does 
a flender bone of mutton. : 
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When they are hunted, they are fo heavy 
that they make no fpeed, and are always in 
fight of the dogs: they ftand not at bay as 
the boar, but fly wallowing; but if the 
hounds ftick in, they will fight valiantly in 
their own defence ; fometimes they will ftand 
up ftraicht on their hinder feet, which 
you may take as afign of fear and cow- 
ardice, for they fight ftouteft and [trongeft 
on all four. 

They have an excellent feent, and will 
fmell farther than any other beaft, excepta 
boar. '' > 

They may be hunted with hounds, maf- 
tiffs, or grey-hounds; and they are chafed 
and killed with bows, boar-{pears, darts, 
and fwords: fo are they alfo taken in fhares, 
caves, pits, and with other engines. 

They naturally abide in great mountains ; 
but when it fnows, or is hard weather, then 
they defcend into vallies and foxefts for 
provifion. : 

They caft their leffes fometimes in round 
croteys, and fometimes flat, like a bullock, 
according to their feeding. 

They go fometimes a gallop, and at other 
times an amble; but they go moft at eafe 
when they wallow. 

When they come from their feeding, 
they beat commonly the high ways and 
beaten paths, and wherefoever they go out 
of the high ways, there you may be fure 
they are gone to their dens: for they ufe 
no doubling nor fubtilties. 

They tumble and wallow in water and 
mire, as fwine, and they feed Jike a dog: 
fome fay their flefh is very good food. 

The beft way of finding the boar is with 
a lean hound ; and yet he who is without 
one, may trail after a bear as we do after a 
buck or roe, and you may lodge and hunt 
them as you do a buck, 

For the more fpeedy~execution, mingle 
mattiffs among the hounds ; for they will 
pinch the bear, and fo provoke her to 
anger, until at laft they bring her to the 
bay, or elfe drive her out of the plain into 
the covert, not letting her be at reft till the 
fights in her own defence 

BEARD 
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BEARD tw Anotrne, is that part of the 
hook which is a little above the point, and 
projecting out, to hinder the fith from flip- 


ping off the hook. 


BEARD, or UNDER BEARD, OR CHUCK 
OF A Horse, is that part underneath the 
lower mandible on the outfide, and above 
the chin, which bears the curb of the bridle. 
‘It is alfo called the chuck. Sve Curp and 


Grnerre. 


BEARD or a Horst, fhould neither be 
too high raifed, nor too flat, fo that the 


curb may reit in it’s right place. 


It fhould have but little fleth upon it, 
and be almoft nothing but fkin and bone, 
without any kind of chops, hardnefs, or 


fweHing. 


High BEARING Cock, one larger than 


the cock he fights with. 


BEASTS or tHe Cuace, are five, the 
buck, the doe, the fox, the roe, and the 


martin. 


BEASTS or rue Forest, are the hart, 
and the 


the hind, the hare, 
wolf. 


the boar, 


the partridge, 

BEARING CLAWS: the foremoft toes 
of a cock are fo called by cock-fighters, 
which, if they be hurt or gravelled he 
cannot fight. 4 


To BEAT, [with hunters] a term ufed of 


a ftag which runs firlt one way and then 
another, who is then faid to beat up and 
down: alfo the noife made by conies in rut 


ting ‘time, which is called beating, or 


tapping i 
BEAT upon rut Hanp See Cuacx. 
BEAT, to beat the duft or powder, is 

faid of a horfe that at each time or motion, 

does not take in 

with :his fore-Idgs. j 


A horfé beats the duft at terre @ terra, | 


when he! does not imbrace, or take in ground 
enough with his fhoulders, and makes‘ all 
his times and motions too fhort, as if he 
made them in one place. 

He beats the duft at curvets, ‘when he 
does them too precipitately, and too low. 


BEASTS and Fowis oF THE WarRREN, 
are the hare, the coney, the pheafant, and 


ground or way cnengit 


BE 


He beats upona walk, when he walks too 
fhort, and makes but little way, whether 
in ftraight lines, rounds, or paflagings. 

BEAVER, this animal differs not much 


| from the otter, excepting his tail, being of 


a colour fomewhat yellow, interfperfed with 
ath. There are great numbers of them in 
Virginia, New-England, New-York, and 
thofe parts: and the river Zivy in Wales, 
was once famous for this animal. 

They are an amphibious animal like the 
otter, living both on land, and in water; 
both frefh and falt; keeping in the lat in 
the day, and on the firft in the night : but 
without water they cannot live; for they 
participate much of the nature of fifh, which 
may be gathered from their tails and legs, 

They are much about the bignefs of mun- 
grel curs; their fore-feetare like thofe of 
a dog, and their hinder like thofe of a 
goofe, having a web to aflift them in fwim- 
ming: they have a fhort head, a flat hairy 
fnout, fmall round ears, very long teeth; 
and the under teeth ftanding out beyond 
their lips, about the breadth of three 
fingers, and the upper about that of half a 
finger, being very broad, crooked, ftrong, 
and fharp, fet deep in their mouths; being 
their only weapon to defend themfelves 
againft other animals, and take fifh, as it 
were, upon hooks; and with thefe they will 
foon cut afunder a tree as thick as a man’s 
thigh: the tail is without hair, and covered 
over with a fkin like the feales of a fith, 
about half 2 foot long, and fix fingers 
broad. fi 


BEAVER-HUNTING. 


The common method of hunting them is 
thus: their caves, or places of abode, be- 


ing found, in which are feveral chambers, 


or places of retreat, by the water-fide, builc 
one over another for them to afcend or de- 
{cend, according as the water rifes or falls ; 


and the building of them is admirable to 
behold; being made with flicks, and: plait 


tered with dirt, very antificially, in form of 
abee-hive; but for largencfs, as big as a 
moderate fized oven, 

Biz Thefe 
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hanes to their knees, and their motion cau- 
fes the bell to ftrike; and then they carry 
the light in their hand, extending the arm 
befere them; but the lanthora,’ or box, 
muit not be fo large ‘as that which you fix 
to your breaft. 

Another way of taking finall birds, is by 
bat-fowling, the fame being likewife a 
night-exercife; by which you may take all 
forts of birds, both great and fimal!, that 
rooft not only on the ground, but on fhrubs, 
buthes, hawthorn trees, and the like pla- 
ces. 

The depth of winter is the beft feafon for 
this fport; and the darker the night, and 
colder the weather, fo much the better. See 
Bar-Fow ine. 

Some take great and {mall fowl by night, 
in champaign countries, with a long tramel- 
net, which is much like the net ufed for 
the low-bell, both for fhape, bignefs, and 
mefh; for which fee Plate XVI. This net 
is to be fpread upon the ground, and let the 
nether or further end thereof, being plumbed 
with fmall plummets of lead, lie clofe on 
the ground ; and then bearing up the former 
end by the ftrength of men, at the two 
foremoft ends only, trail it along the 
ground; not fuffering that end which is 
born up, to come near it, br at leait a 
yard. ‘ 
Then at each end of the net muft be car- 
tied great blazing lights of fire, fuch as 
have been fpoken on before; and by the 
lights men muft, with long poles, raife 
up the birds as they go, and as they rife 
under the nets, to take them: and you may 
in this manner go over a whole corn-field, 
or other champaign ground, which will yield 
both pleafure and profit. 

There are, and may be, more ways 
than one for taking fimall birds, when the 
ground is covered with fhow; to inftance in 
the following one; fee Prare Il. Fig.| 2, 

itch upon a place in your yard or garden, 
rom which you may fee the birds about 
twenty or thirty paces from fome window 
or door, from whence the birds cannot fee 
you, to the end they may not be frightened : 
clear this place of the fnow, to the breadth 


fron coming ‘near it, 
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of fix or feven foot, and of the fame length 
fo as to form a fquare, as reprefented by the 
lines, O, P, Q; R: place a wooden:table, 
or door; in the middle, as at A, to:which 
you mult have fattened before at the fides, 
B, C, D, E, fome fimall pieces! of - pipe- 
ftaves, about fix inches long; and an inch 
broad: but before you nail them on, make 
a hole, exceeding the thicknefs of the nail, 
to the end it may eafily turn about each nail. 

You are, undes the four ends which are 
not nailed, to place four pieces of tile, or 
flate, to hinder them from penetrating into 
the ground, as you may fee at F, and G, in 
fuch a manner that the table may not be 
fixed, but with the leaft jog fall down. 

You muft make a finall notch, or little 
ftay, in the end of the table, at the place 
marked H, in order to ‘put into it the end 
ftaff marked I, which fhould be feven 
inches long, and one broad, and the other 
end ought to reft upon a piece of tile, or 
flate; fo that the door, or table hanging 
thereon, would be ready to fall towards the 
horfe, were it not for that piece of wood 
which is boarded towards the middle, inorder 
to put in and faften the end of a finall cord, 
whofe other end is conveyed to the window 
or door, M, N, defigned for this purpofe. 

This done, put fome ftraw upon the ta- 
ble to cover it, with fome corn underneath 
it, and a little about iv: now, fo ‘foon'as 
the hungry little birds fve the earth free'from 
fnow, and covered with ftraw, they will fly 
thither; and when they have eat up the corn. 
about the table, they will alfo>proceed to 
feed upon that under it: you mu fom 
time to tine peep through fome hole in the 
door, or leave it little open, and when. you 
find the birds have got under the machine; 
pull the cord M, which will draw out the 
ftick I, and fo the table will fall upon the 
birds, which you mutt prefently feize, and 
fet your machine as before. 

If the table does not fall readily enough, 
but fo that the birds may have time to ef- 
cape, and if it be not heavy enough of it- 
felf, you mutt lay earth, or fomefuch thing; 
upon it, that may the leatt frighten the birds 
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Small birds may be taken in the night- 
time, with nets and fieves: they retire in the 
winter time into coppices, hedges, and 
bufhes, by reafon of fevere cold and winds, 
which incommode them. The net made ufe 
of for this purpofe, is that which the reich 
call .a? carrelet, 


dig 


them be ‘ftrait, and light, ten or twelve foot 
long; ‘to the end the net may be lifted up 
high'enough wherewith to take the birds: 
tie the net to thefe two poles, beginning 
with the two corners, at the two {mall ends 
A, E, tie the other two corners, C, G, as 
far'as you can toward the two thick ends of 
the poles, D, H, faften packthreads all alone 
at both the fides, or two or three places; 
to each as you fee marked by the capital 
and fimall letters, aB, bC, Fd. There mut 
be three or four perfons employed, one to 
carry the net, another to carry the light, and 
a third a long pole. 

As foon in the night as you have got to 
the place whither you think ‘the birds are 
retired, and have found ‘a good buh, or kind 
of thicket, the net muft be unfolded, and 
pitched where it fhould be, and exaétly to 
the height of the bufh; and it muft be fo 
ordered, that the net be placed between 
the wind and the birds; for it is the nature 
of all birds to rooft with their breafts againft 
the wind. The other perfon, with the 
lighted torch, muft ftand behind the middle 


of the net, and the third muft beat the | 


bufhes on the other fide of the hedge, and 
drive the birds towards the light: he muft 
Jay on ftoutly with his pole; the birds 
fuppofing it to be day will make towards the 
light, and fo falling into the net, become a 
prey to you: when you have taken them 
out, you may pitch your net again. 

In great timber woods, under which holly 
bufhes grow, birds ufually rooft; and there 
much game is to be met with. 

By this way, twenty or thirty dozen of 
birds, have been taken in one night. 

This {port is fo much the better when the 
‘weather is cold and dark. 

You may divert yourfelf from September 


reprefented’ in Plate I. | 
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to’ April, in taking all forts of birds in the 
middle of a field; and make ufe of the fol- 
lowing device. 

Pitch upon a place in a piece of ground 
early in the morning, remote from tall 
trees and hedge ; where ftick in the ground 
three or four branches of coppice wood, as 
A,B T5\\ Plate I jfig.6. five or fix foot 
high; and fo intermingle the tops of them, 
that they may keep clofe and firm like a 
hedge = take two or three boughs of black- 
thorn, as C,D, let them be as thick and 
clofe as may be, and place them on the top 
of the coppice branches, where you mutt 
make them falt: provide yourfelf wich 
four_or five dozen of fmall lime-twigs, 
nine or ten inches long, and as flender as 
can'be got: glew them all along, within 
two inches of the thick end, which muft 
be cleft with a knife: place them/near, and 
upon the hedge, and let them be kept up 
by placing the cleft end flightly upon the 
point of the thorns, and let the middle be 
borne up a little with fome other higher 


‘thorn, fo that they may ftand floping, 


without touching one another; ranging 
them all in fuch a manner, that a bird can- 
not light upon the hedge without being en- 
tangled. See Plate Il. fig: 6. 

You fhould always have a bird of the fame 
fort you defign to catch, and bring him up 
in afmall cage that is light and portable: 
thefe cages muft be placed upon fmall fork~ 
ed fticks, as F, G, ten inches from the 
ground, ftuck on one fide the artificial 
hedge, or bufh, at a fathom’s diftance ; af- 
ter which retire thirty paces towards S,- 
where you are to {tick two or three leayed 
branches in the ground, which may ferve 
for a lodge, or ftand, to hide yourfelf. 

When you have taken three or four birds 
of any fort, you muft make ufe of a device 
reprefented by figure 4: take a fimall ftick, 
I, H, two foot long, and fix it quite up- 
right in the ground, at thediftance of abouc 
two fathoms from the tree; fatten a {mall 
pack-thread to the end I, which ‘mult be 
on 2 fimall forked ftick, LM, two foot 
high, and fixit inthe ground, four fathoms 


diftant from the other, IF; let the end obi 
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be: conveyed to "your ftand,)) then’ tie the 
birds:you have ltaken,/by. the legs, to that 
pack-thread, between the ftick IH, and the 
forked one, ILM: the letters N,O;P,Q,R, 
reprefent them to you: the thread made ule 
of for this! purpofe, .muft be two foot long, 
andifo flack that the bitds may {tand upon 
the ground. — This donéretire.to your ftand ; 
and when youfee fome birds fly, pull your 
pack-thread»S, andothe birds that are tied 
will fly, by which: means you, may take a 
great many? birds; for thofe that hoyer inthe 
air perceivingsthe others fly, will, imagine 
they feed there, which will bring themdown, 
and they'll light upon the lime-twigs ;. from 
which you may take them without any dif- 
ficulty. 


‘As foon asthe fmall birds have done | 


with theirinefts,» which will be about -the 
end of uly, you may take them in great 
numbers, when they’ go to drink-along ri- 
vulets, about f{prings, ditches, and pools, 
in the fields and’ woods. See, Plate II, 
Figiaye tedte orate elit 

y Suppo the place marked with the letter 
A, fhould' be the middle of a;ditch, or 
pool full of water, where birds come. to 
drink: make choice of a bank where the 
fun comes but little, as at B; remove every 
thing that may obftruct the birds to come 
eafily at the water; take feyeral fmall lime- 
twigs, a foot long, which you muft lime 
over, to within two inches of the, thickelt 
end, which muft be -fharp-pointed, in or- 
der to fix them in a row along the bank B, 
in fuch a manner, that they may all lie 
within two fingers breadth of the ground : 
they muft not touch one another: when 
you have enclofed this bank, cut fome 
fmall boughs or herbs, all. which place 
round the water at the fides marked C,L,Y, 
where the birds might drink, and this will 
oblige them to throw themfelves where the 
lime-twigs are, which they cannot difcern, 
and leave no. place uncovered round the 
water, where the birds may drink, but that 
at B: then retiring to your ftand to con- 
ceal yourfelf, but fo as that you may. fee all] 
your lime-twigs, and when any thing is 
catched, haften to take it away and replace 
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the lime! fticks; where there ‘is lo¢cafion. 
But as the birds which come.to drink, con 
fider the place where they are to alight for it, 
for they do ‘itnot at once, but reft upon 
fome tall trees if there, are any, or on the 
top of bufhes, and after they have been there 
fome time get to fome lower branches, and 
alittle after alight on the ground; in this 
cafe'you muft have three’ or four great 
boughs like thofe reprefented at the fide Y, 
which you are to pitch in the ground at the 
beft) place of accefS to the ditch, about ja 
fathom diftant from the water: take off the 
branches from the middle, to near the top; 
and: let the difhranched part be floping to- 
ward the water, to the end you make notch= 
es therein, with a knife, at three fingers 
diftance from each other, in order to put in 
feveral fmall, lime-twigs, as you fee by the 
cut, you'muft lay them within two fingers 
breadth of the branch, and, fo difpofe chem 
in refpeét to one another, that no bird 
which comes to alight thereon can efcape 
being entangled: itis certain if you take 
fix dozen of birds, as well on the boughs as 
on the ground, you will catch two thirds 
on the branches at Y. See Plare Il. jig. 7. 

The time for this fport, is from two in 
the morning, till evening half an hour be- 
fore fun-fet; but the beft time is from, 
about ten to eleven, and from two to three ;‘ 
and laftly an hour and half before fun-fer, 
when they approach to the watering place in 
flocks, becaufe the hour preffes them to re- 
tire to rooft. 

The beft feafon for this diverfion, is when 
the weather is hotteft; you mutt not follow 
it when it rains, nor even when the morn- 
ing dew falls, becaufe the birds then fatis- 
fy themfelyes with the water they find on 
the leaves of trees, neither will it be to 
any purpofe to purfue the fport when the 
water after great rains lies in fome place on 
the ground : it mutt firft dry up, or elfe you 
will lofe your labour, © 

Large, as well as finall birds, are taken 
at fuch wacering places. See Low-Bexz; 
and Piprauy. 

BIRDLIME, {tuff prepared after different 
ways; the common method is to pecl a 
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good quantity of holly ‘bark about mid- 
fummer, fill a veffel with it, put {pring 
water to it, boil it till the grey and white 
bark arife from the green, which will require 
twelve hours boiling; then take it off the 
fire, drain the water well fromit, feparate 
the barks, lay the green bark on the ground 
in fome cool cellar, covered with any green 
rank weeds, fuch as dock-thiftles, hemlock, 
&c. to a good thicknefs; let it lie fo four- 
teen days, by which time it will be a per- 
feét mucilage ; then pound it well in a {tone 
mortar, till it becomes a tough pafte, and 
that none of the bark be difcernible ; you 
then wath it well in fome running {tream, 
as long as you perceive the leaft motes in 
it: when put it into an earthen pot to fer- 
ment, fcum it for four or five days, as often 
as any thing rifes, and when no more comes 
change it into a frefh earthen veffel, and 
preferve it for ufe in this manner. Take 
what quantity you think fit, put it in an 
earthen pipkin, add a third part of capons 
or goofe greafe to it, well clarified, or oil 
of walnuts, which is better, incorporate 


them on a gentle fire, and ftir it continually — 


till it is cold, and thus it is finifhed. 

To prevent froft: take a quarter of as 
much oil of petroleum as you do goofe 
greafe, and no cold will congeal it: the 
Jtalians make their's of the berries of the 
mifletoe-tree, heated after the fame manner, 
and mix it with nut oil, an ounce to a pound 
of lime, and taking it fromthe fire, add half 
an ounce of turpentine, which qualifies it 
alfo for the water. 

Great quantities of bird-lime are brought 
from Damafcus, fuppofed to be made of 
febeftens, becaufe we fometimes find the 
kernels; but it is fubjeét to froft, impatient 
of wet, and will not laft above a year or 
two good. There comes alfo of it into Eng- 
land from Spain, which refifts water, but is 
of an ill fcent: it is faid the bark of our 
lantona, or way-faring fhrubs, will make 
as good birdlime as any. 

How to ufe BirpiiMe. 

When your lime is cold, take your rods, 
and warm them a little over the fire; then 
take your lime, and wind it about the top 
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of your rod, then draw your rods afunder 
one from another and clofe them again, 
continually plying and working them to- 
gether, till by fmearing one upon another, 
you have equally beftowed on each roda 


' fufficient proportion of lime. 


If you lime any ftrings, do it when the 
lime is very hot and at the thinnelt, be- 
{mearing the ftrings on all fides, by folding 
them together, and unfolding them again. 

If you lime ftraws, it muft be done like- 
wife when the lime is very hot, doing a 
great quantity together, as many as you 
can well grafp'in your hand, toffing and 
working them before the fire till they are all 
befmeared, every ftraw having it’s due pro- 
portion of lime; having fo done, put them 
up in cafes of leather for ufe. 

The beft way of making water Birp- 
Lime is the following: 

Buy what quantity you think fit of the 
ftrongeft birdlime you can procure, and 
wah it as long in clear {pring water, till 
you find it very pliable, and’ the hardnefs 
thereof removed; then beat out the water 
extraordinarily well, till you cannot per- 
ceive a drop to appear, then dry it well; 
after this, put itinto an earthen pot, and 
mingle therewith capon’s greafe unfalted, 
as much as will make it run, when add there- 
to two fpoonfuls of {trong vinegar, a fpoon- 
ful of the beft fallad oil, and a fmall quan- 
tity of Venice turpentine: this is the allow- 
ance of thefe ingredients, which muft be 
added to every pound of {trong birdlime as 
aforefaid. 2 

Having thus mingled them, boil all gently 
overa {mall fire, ftirring it continually ; then 
take it from the fire, and let it cool; when 
at any time you have occafion to ufe it, 
warm it, and anoint your twigs or ftraws, 
or any other fmall things, and no water 
will take away the ftrength thereof. 

This fort of lime is beft, efpecially for 
fnipes and feldfares, ~ * 


Of taking fmall Birps which ufe hedges and 
bufhes, with lime-twigs. 


The great lime bubh is beft for this ufe, 
G which 
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which you muft take after this manner: 
cut down the main branch or bough of any 
bufhy tree, whofe branch and twigs are 
long, thick, fmooth, and ftraight, with- 
out either pricks or knots, of which the 
willow or birch tree are the beft; when you 
have pickt it and trimmed it from all fuper- 
fluities, making the twigs neat and clean, 
then take the beft birdlime, well mixed 
and wrought together with goofe greafe, or 
capons greafe, which being warmed, lime 
every twig therewith within four fingers of 
the bottom. . 

The body from whence the branches have 
their rife muft be untouched with lime. 

Be fure you do not daub your twigs 
with too much lime, for that will give dif 
tafte to the birds, yet let none svant it’s pro- 
portion, -or have any part left bare which 
ought to be touched; for as too much will 
deter them from coming, fo too little will 
not hold them when they are there. Hay- 
ing fo done, place your bufh in fome quick- 
fet or dead hedge near unto towns ends, 
back yards, old houfes, or the like; for 
thefe are the refort of fmall birds in the 
fpring time; in the fummer and harvelt, 
in groves, bufhes, or white-thorn trees, 
quickfet hedges near cornfields, fruit trees, 
flax and hemp lands ; and in the winter | 
about houfes, hoyels,. barns, ftacks, or | 
thofe places where ftand ricks of corn, or 
feattered chaff, &e, 

Ass near as you can to any of thefe haunts 
plant your lime bufh, and place yourfelf 
alfo at a convenient diftance undifcoyered, 
imitating with your mouth feveral notes of 
birds, which you muft learn by frequent 
practice, walking the fields for that pur- 
pole very often, obferving the variety of 
feyeral birds founds, efpecially fuch as they 
call one another by. 

Some have been fo expert herein, that 
they could imitate the notes of twenty fe- 
veral forts of birds at leaft, by which they 
have caught ten birds to another’s one that 
was ignorant therein. ' 

If you cannot attain it by your induftry, 
you muft buy a good bird-call, of which 
there are feveral forts, and eafy to be made; _ 
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fome of wood, fome of horn, fome of cane,. 
and the like. 

Having learnt firft how to ufe this call, 
you should fit and call the birds unto you, 
and as any of them light on your buth, 
ftep not out unto them till you fee them 
fufficiently entangled ; neither is it requifite 
to run for every fingle bird, but let them 
alone till more come, for the fluttering is 
as good as a ftale to. entice them. 

This exercife you may ufe from fun- 
rifing till ten o’clock in the morning, and 
from one till almoft fun-fet. 

You may take fimall birds only with 
lime-twigs, without the bufh. 

Some have taken two hundred or three 
hundred fmall twigs about the bignefs of 
rufhes, and about three inches long, and 
have gone with them into a field where 
there were hemp cocks : upon the tops of 
half a fore lying all round together, they 
have ftuck their twigs, and then have gone 
and beat that field, or the next to it, where 
they faw any birds, and commonly in 
fuch fields there are infinite numbers of 
linnets and green-birds, which are great 
lovers of hempfeed. 

And they flying in fuch vaft focks, they 
have caught at one fall of them upon the 
cocks eight dozen at a time. 

But to return there is another way of 
taking birds, with lime-twigs, by placing 
near them a itale or two made of living 
baits, placing them aloft that they may be: 
vifible to the birds thereabouts, who will 
no fooner be perceived, but every bird will 
come and gaze, wondering at the ftrangenefS 
of the fight, and having no other conyeni- 
ent lighting place but where the lime-twigs 
are you may take what number you like of 
them. But the owl is a far better {tale than 
the bat, being bigger and more eafily to be 
perceived, befides he is never feen abroad, 
but he is followed and perfecuted by all the 
birds that are near. 

If you have not a living bat or owl, their 
fkins will ferve as well, ftuffed, and will 
laft you twenty years ; there are’ fome have 
ufed an owl cut in wood and naturally paint- 
ed, with great fuccefs, ~ 

Another 
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Another method of taking all manner of fall 
Birps with Birpiime. 


In cold weather, that is in froft or fhow, 
all forts of {mall birds gather together in 
flocks, as larks, chaffinches, linnets, gold- 
finches, yellow-hammers, buntings, {par- 
rows, &c. 

All thefe, except the lark, perchon trees 
or bufhes, as well as feed on the ground, 

If they refort about your houfe, or adja- 
cent fields, then ufe birdlime that is well 
prepared and not too old ; which order after 
the following manner. 

Put the birdlime into an earthen dith, 
adding to it fome frefh lard or capon’s 
greafe, putting one ounce of either, to a 
quarter of a pound of birdlime, then fetting 
it over the fire, melt it gently together ; 
but you mutt be fure not to let it boil, 
which would take away the ftrength of the 
birdlime and fpoil it. 

It being thus prepared, and you being 
furnifhed with a quantity of wheat ears; 
cut the ftraw about a foot long befides the 
ears, and lime them for about fix inches 
from the bottom of the ears to the middle 
of the ftraw ; the lime being warmed that it 
may run the thinner upon the ftraw, and 
therefore be the lefs difcernable, and liable 
to be fufpeéted by the birds. 

Then go into the field, carrying with you 
a bag of chaff, and threfhed ears, which 
featter around for the compafs of twenty 
yards in width (this will be beft in a fhowy 
feafon), then ftick up the limed ftraws with 
the ears leaning, or at the ends touching 
the ground, when retire from the place, and 
traverfe the grounds all round about ; and 
by that means you difturb the birds in 
their other-haunts, and they will fly to the 
place where the chaff, @c, has been fcat- 
tered, and the limed ftraws fet up, and 
by pecking at the ears of corn, and finding 
that they {tick upon them, they will ftraight- 
way mount up Gon the earth, and in their 
flight the bird-limed ftraws lying under 
their wings will caufe them to fall, and not 
being able to difengage themfelves from 
the ftraw, may be taken with eafe. You 
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mult not go and take them up, when you 
{ee five or fix entangled, for that may pre- 
vent you from taking as many dozen ata 
time. 

If the birds that fall, where your limed 
ftraws are, be larks, do not go near them 
till they rife of themfelves and Ay in great 
flocks; by this method fome have caught 
five or fix dozen at a time. 

Some of thefe ftraws may be laid nearer 
home, for taking finches, {parrows, yellow- 
hammers, &¢. which refort near to houfes, 
and frequent barn-doors ; where they may 
be eafily taken by the foregoing method. 

Having performed this in the morning ; 
take away all the limed ears, that fo the 
birds may feed boldly, and not be difturb- 
ed or frighted againft next morning, and 
in the afternoon bait the fame place with 
frefth chaff and ears of corn, and let them 
reft till the next morning ; and then having 
ftuck up frefh limed wheat ears, repeat 
your morning birding recreation. 

BISHOPING, a term amongft horfe- 
courfers, which they ufe for thofe fophiftica- 
tions they ufe to make an old horfe appear 
young, and a bad one good, &c. 

BITCH, if fhe grow not proud fo foon 
as you would have her, fhe may be made 
fo, by taking two heads of garlic, half a 
caftor’s ftone, the juice of creffts, and 
about twelve Spanifb flies or cantharides ; 
all which boil together in a pipkin which 
holds a pint, with fome mutton, and make 
broth thereof; give her fome twice or thrice 
and fhe will infallibly grow proud: the fame 
pottage given to a dog will make him de- 
firous of ‘copulation, 

Again when fhe is lined and with puppy, 
you mult not let her hunt, for that will 
make’ her caft her whelps, but let her 
walk up and down the houfe and court un- 
confined, and never lock her up in her ken- 
nel, for fhe is then impatient for food, and 
therefore you muft make her fome broth 
once a day. 

If you will fpay your bitch, it muft be 
done before ever fhe has a litter of whelps, 
and in fpaying her, take not out all the 
roots or ftrings of the veins, for in fo doing, 
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it will much prejudice her reins, and hinder 
her fwiftnefs ever after, whereas by leaving 
fome behind it will make her much ftronger 
and more hardy; but whatever you do, 
fpay her not when fhe is proud, for that 
will endanger her life, but it may be done 
fifteen days after; though the beft time of 
all is when the whelps are fhaped within 
her. 

For the reft. See Docs, and choofing of 
them. 

BITT, on Horse-nirt, in general, fig- 
nifies the whole machine of all the iron ap- 
purtenances of a bridle; as the bitt-mouth, 
the branches, the curb, the fevil-holes, the 
tranchefil, and crofs the chains ; but it often 
fignifies only the bitt-mouth in particular. 

BIT T-MOUTH,, is a piece of iron 
forged feveral ways, in order to be put into 
a horfe’s mouth, and to keep it in fubjection. 

Of thefe bitt-mouths, fome are fingle 
cannon mouths, fome are cannon mouths 
with an upfet, or mounting liberty ; fome 
{catch mouths, fome mouths after the form 
of a barge, fome with two long turning 
olives, and feveral other forts; all with dif- 
ferent liberties for the tongue, or without 
liberty. 

But all bitt-mouths ought ftill to be pro- 
portioned to the mouth of the horfe, accor- 
ding as it is more or lefs cloven and wide, 
or more or lefs fenfible and tender ; accor- 
ding as the tongue and the lips are higher or 
flatter, and as the palate is more or lefs 
flefhy : obferving with all, that if the horfe 
be old, the palate will always have but lit- 
tle flefh upon it. 

A bitt-mouth all ofa piece, without a 
joint in the middle, is called by the French, 
a bitt that prefles de Pentier. See Bars. 

BITTS: the iron which is put into a 
horfe’s mouth, is called a bitt, or bitt- 
mouth; in the middle whereof there is al- 
Ways an arched fpace, for the lodging of 
the tongue ; which is called the liberty. 
It is the opinion of the Duke of Newcafile, 
that as little iron as poffible, fhould be put 
into a horfe’s mouth: and we feldom ufe 
any other than fnaffles, cannon-mouths 
jointed in the middle, cannon with a faft- 
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mouth, and cannon with a port-mouth, 
either round or jointed. 

As for the bitts in ufe, befides the fnafle, 
or {mall watering-bitt, there is the cannon- 
mouth jointed in the middle, which always 
preferves a horfe’s mouth whole and found; 
and though the tongue fuftains the whole 
effort of it, yet it is not fo fenfible as the 
bars ; which are fo delicate, that they feel 
it’s preffure through the tongue, and there- 
by obey the leaft motion of the rider’s hand. 

The larger it is towards the ends fixed to: 
the branches, the gentler it will be. We 
fhould make ufe of this mouth to a horfe as. 
long as we can; that is, if witha fimple 
cannon-mouth we can draw from a_horfe 
all the obedience he is capable of giving, 
it will be in vain to give him another; this. 
being the very beft of all. 

The cannon with a faft mouth is all of 
one piece, and only kneed in the middle, 
to give the tongue freedom : It is proper to: 
fecure thofe mouths that chack or beat up- 
on the hand : it will fix their mouths, be- 
caufe it refts always in one place; fo that 
deadening the fame, in a manner, thereby, 
the horfe lofes his apprehenfivenefs, and: 
will foon relith his bitt-mouth better than. 
the laft ; which being jointed in the middle,. 
refts unequally upon the bars :, this how- 
ever, becaufe not jointed in the middle, is 
more rude. The middle of this bitt thould 
be a little more forward, to give the more 
play. to the horfe’s tongue; and the bitt 
fhould reft rather on the gums, or outfides 
of the bars, than upon their very ridges. 

The fourth fort is called, the cannon- 
mouth with the liberty ; after the form of a 
pidgeon’s neck. When a horfe’s mouth is 
too large, fo that the thicknefs thereof fup- 
ports the mouth of the bitt, that it cannot 
work it’s effects on the bars, this liberty will 
a little difengage it, and fuffer the mouth 
of the bitt to come at, and reft upon, his 
gums; which will make him fo much the 
lighter upon the hand. 

The port-mouth, is a cannon, with an 
upfet or mounting liberty; proper for a 
horfe witha good mouth, but a large tongue 
working it’s effects upon the lips and gums: 

and 
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and becaufe the tongue is difengaged, it 
will fubjeét the horfe that hath hich bars, 
and in fome degree fenfible. This ufeful 
bitt, if well made, will never hurt a horfe’s 
head. 

The fcatch-mouth, with an upfet or 
mounting liberty, is ruder than a cannon- 
mouth, becaufe not fully fo round, but 
more edged; and preferable to them in one 
refpect; which is, that thofe parts of a 
cannon-mouth to which the branches are 
faftened, if not well riveted, are fubjeét to 
flip; but the ends of a fcatch-mouth can 
never fail, becaufe of their being over- 
lapped; and therefore much more fecure for 
vicious and ill-natured horfes. : 

Mr. Pignatel’s cannon-mouth with the 
liberty, is proper for a horfe with a large 
tongue and round bars, as being only fup- 
ported a little by his lips. Care fhould be 
had, never to work a horfe with one rein, 


as long as he has one of thefe bitt-mouths._ 


The defcription Sir William Hope gives of 
this bitt, is, that it has a gentle falling and 
moving up and down; and the liberty fo 
low as not to hurt the horfe’s mouth; and 
certainly the beft bitt for horfes that have 
any thing of a big tongue. 

Some are of opinion, that the beft way 
to fit a horfe exaétly with a bitt, is tohave a 
great many bitts by them, and change till 
they hit the right: but at firft, be fure to 
let him have a gentle one; and be rightly 
lodged in his mouth, fo as not to frumple 
his lips, or to reft upon his tufhes: then 
let him be mounted, and pulled two or three 
fteps back; whereby you will know if his 
head be firm, if he performs frankly, or 
only obeys with reluétancy ; that fo you may 
give him another bitt, which may gain his 
confent. If he inclines: to carry low, you 
are not to give a liberty for the tongue. 
which will rife too high; for that, by tick- 
Jing his palate, would bring his head down 
between his legs. Note, that large curbs, 
if they be round, are always moft gentle. 

BLACK, Moor, or coat-siack, is the 
colour of a horfe that is of a deep, fhining, 
and lively black. Horfes entirely black, 
are accounted dull, but thofe with a white 
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foot or white fpots in their forehead, are 
more alert and {prightly. 

BLACK-BIRD; this bird is known by 
all perfons. 

She makes her neft many times when the 
woods are full of fnow, which happens very 
often in the beginning of March; and 
builds it upon the ftumps of trees, by 
ditch-fides, or in a thick hedge; being at 
no certainty, like other birds: the out- 
fide of her neft is made with dry grafs and 
mofs, and little dry fticks and roots of trees ; 
and fhe daubs all the infide with a kind of 
clayey earth; fafhioning it fo round, and 
forming it fo handfome and fmooth, that a 
man cannot mend it. 

They breed three or four times a year, 
according as they lofe their nefts; for if 
their nefts are taken away, they breed the 
fooner: the young ones are brought up with 
almoft any meat whatfoever. 

This bird fings about three months in the 
year, or four at moft, though his fong is 
worth nothing; but if he be taught to 
whiftle, he is of fome value, it being very 
loud, though coarfe; fo that he is fit for a 
large place, not a chamber. 

When black-birds, thrufhes, &c. are taken - 
old and wild, and are to be’ tamed, mix 
fome of their kind among them, putting 
them into cages of three or four yards 
fquare, in which place divers troughs, filled, 
fome with hawes, fome with hemp-feed, 
and fome with water; fo that the tame 
teaching the wild to eat, and the wild find- 
ing fuch a change, and alteration of food, 
it will, in twelve or fourteen days, make 
them grow very fat, and fit for the ufe of 
the kitchen. 

Biapper ANGLING, is as much for di- 
verfion as ufe. It is generally praétifed in 
large ponds, with an ox’s bladder, and a 
bait fixed on an armed hook, or a fnap-hook. 
The quick rifing of the bladder after it has 
been pulled under water, never fails to {trike 
the fifh as effectually as a rod; and let him 
ftruggle as much as he will the bladder al- 
ways fecures him. See ANGLING. 

BLAIN, a diftemper incident to beatts, 
being a bladder growing on the root of the 

tongue, 
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tongue, againftthe windpipe, which fwells 
to fuch a pitch as to ftop the breath. It 
comes by great chafing and heating of the 
ftomach, and is perceived by the beatts 
gaping and holding out his tongue, and 
foaming atthe mouth. To cureit, caftthe 
beaft, take forth his tongue, and then flit- 
ting the bladder, wah it gently with vine- 
gar and a little falt. 

BLAZE. See Svar and Warte-Face 

BLAZES. Itisanotion, that thofe horfes 
that have white faces or blazes, if the 
blazes be divided in the middle, crofsways, 
is the mark of an odd difpofition. 

BLEAK, and preax-risninc: fome call 
this a frefh water fprat, or river-fwallow, 
becaufe of it’s continual motion ; and others 
will have this name to rife from the whitith 
colour, which is only under the belly. 

Itis an eager fifh, caught with all forts 
of worms bred on trees or plants; as alfo 
with Ries, pafte, and fheep’s blood, €?c. 

And they may be angled for with half 
afecore hooks at once, if they can be all 
faftened on: he will alfo in the evening 
take a natural, or artificial fy; burif the 
day be warm and clear, no bait fo good for 
him as the fall fly at top of the water: 
which he'll take at any time of the day, 
efpecially in the evening : and indeed there 
are no fifh yield better fport to a young 
angler than thefe ; for they are fo eager that 
they will leap out of the water for a bait : 
but if the day be cold and cloudy, gentles 
and caddis are beft; about two foot under 
‘water. 

There is another way of taking bleak, 
which is by whipping them in a boat, or 
on a bank-fide, in frefh water, in’ a fum- 
mer’s evening, with a hazel top, about five 
or fix foot long, and a line twice the length 
of the rod: but the beft method is with a 
drabble; ‘hich is, tie eight or ten fmall 
hooks a-crofs a line, two inches above one 
another, the biggeft hook the lowermoft, 
(whereby you may fometimes take a better 

‘fith) and bait them with gentles, flies, or 
fome fmall red worms; by which means you 
may take half a dozen, or more at atime. 

BLEMISH, a hunting term; ufed when 
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the hounds, or’ beagles, “finding where the 
chace has been, make a proffer to enter, 
but return. 

BLEND-WATER, called alfo Morr- 
HouGH, a diftemper incident to black car- 
tle, comes either from the blood, from the 
yellows, or from the change of ground. In 
order to cure it, take bole-armoniac, and 
as much charcoal duft as will fill an egg- 
fhell, a good quantity of the inner bark of 
an oak, dried, and powdered, by poundin 
the whole together, and give ir to the beal 
ina quart of new milk, and a pint of earning. ° 

BLEYNE or BLEYME, an inflamma- 
tion arifing from bruifed blood between the 
horfe’s fole and the bone of the foot, to- 
wards the heel: of thefe thereare three forts, 
the firft being bred in fpoiled wrinkled feet, 
with narrow heels, are ufually feated in the 
inward or weakeft quarter. In this cafe the 
hoof muft be pared, and thematter let out; 
then let oil de merveille be poured in, and 
the hoof be charged with a remolade of 
foot and turpentine.—The fecond fort, be- 
fides the ufual fymptomss of the firft, infeéts 
the griftle, ribet be extirpated, as in 
the cure of a quitter bone, giving the horfe 
every day, moiftened bran, with two ounces 
of liver of antimony, to divert the courfe of 
the humours, and purify the blood.—The 
third fort of bleymes, is occafioned by finall 
ftones and gravel between the fhoe and the 
fole. In this cafe the foot muft be pared, 
and the matter, if any, let out: ifthere be 
no matter then the bruifed fole muft be taken 
out, but if there be matter the fore muft be 
dreffed like the prick of a nail. See Hoor - 
Cast. 

Moon BLIND, denotes horfes that lofe 
their fight at certain times of the moon’s 
age: to cure which, take half an ounce of 
lapis calaminaris, heat it red hot, and 
quench it in a quarter-of a pint of plantain 
water or white-wine : to this add half a dram 
of aloes, and a f{poonful of camphor, in 
powder; and letting them diffolve, drop 
part of it into the eyes of the horfe. 

BLINDNESS in Horses, may be thus 
difcerned: the walk, or ftep of a blind 
horfe, is always uncertain and unequal: fo 
that 
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that he dares not fet down his feet boldly, 


when Jed in one’s hand: but if the fame 
horfe be mounted by an expert horfeman, 
and the horfe of himfelf be a horfe of metal, 
then the fear of the fpurs will make him go 
refolutely and freely, fo that his blindnefs 
can hardly be perceived. 

Another mark by which you may know a 
horfe that has loft his fight, is, that when 
he hears any body enter the ftable, he.will 
prick up his ears, and move them backwards 
and forwards: the reafon is, that a vigorous 
horfe having loft his fight, miftrufts every 
thing,. and is continually in alarm at the leaft 
noife he hears. 

BLOCK, (in Falconry) is the perch upon 
which they place the hawk. It ought to be 
covered ath cloth. 

BLOOD-HOUND, is of all colours; but 
for the generality of a black brown, and 
_ Teddifh in feveral places, efpecially upon the 
breaft and cheeks: they have long, thin, 
hanging down ears, and differ from other 
dogs only in their cry and barking. 

Being fet on by the voice or word of their 
Keeper, to feck about for game, and having 
found it, they will never leave off the pur- 
fuit, until it be tired; nor will they change 
it for any other frefh game that they meet 
with ;, and they are obferved to be very 
obedient to their matters. : 

Thefe hounds are of that propefty, that 
they do not only keep to their game while 
living, but it being by any accident wound- 
ed, or killed, will find ir out; and that by 
the {cent of the blood fprinkled here and 
there upon the gtound, which was fhed in 
it’s purfuit; by which means deer-ftealers 
are often found out. 

The blood-hound differs little or nothing 
in quality from the Scotti/b Muth-hound, ex- 
cepting that they are of a larger fize, and 
not always of one and the fame colour; for 
they are fometimes red, fanded, black, white, 
fpotted, and of all colours with other 
hounds; but moft commonly either brown 
or red, 

They feldom bark, except in their chace ; 
and are attentive to the voice of their leader, 

Thofe that are white, are faid to be 
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peas feented, and fureft nos’d, and there- 
‘ore are beft for the hare; the black ones 
are beft for the boar, and the red for the 
hart and roe. 

Though this is the opinion of fome, yet 
others differ from them, becaufe their colour 
(efpecially the latter) is too like the game 
they hunt; although there can be nothing 
certain colleéted from their colour; but ine 
deed the black hound is the hardier, and 
better able to endure the cold than the 
white ones. 

They mutt be tied up till they hunt; yet 
are to be let loofe now and then a little, to 
eafe their bellies; and their kennels muft be 
kept fweet and dry. 

There is fome difficulty in diftinguithing 
ahound of an excellent fcent; but fome are of 
opinion, that the fquare and flat nofe is the 
beft fign of it: likewife a fmall head, hay- 
ing all his legs of equal length, his brea(t 
not deeper than his belly, and his back plain 
to his tail; his eyes quick, his ears han ing 
long, his tail nimble, and the beak be his 
nofe always to the earth; and efpecially, 
fuch as are moft filent, and bark leaft, 

You may now confider the various difpo- 
fitions of hounds, in the finding out of their 
beaft. 

Some are of that nature, that when they 


“have found the game, they will ftand ftil] 


till the huntfman comes up; to whom, in 
filence, by their face, eye, and tail, they 
fhew the game: others, when they have 
found the foot-fteps, go forward, without 
any voice, or other fhew of ear or tail: 
another fort, when they have found the foot- 
ings of the beaft, prick up their cars a little, 
and either bark or wag their tails; and 
others will wag their tails, and not move 
their ears. 

Again, there are fome that do none of 
thefe; but wander up and down, barking 
about the fureft marks, and confoundin 
their own foot-fteps with thofe of the bealt 
they hunt: or elfe, forfake the way,.and fo 
run back again to the firt head; but when 
they fee the hare, are afraid, not daring to 
come near her, except fhe ftart firlt. 

Thefe, with others who hinder the cun- 

“ring 
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ning labour of their colleagues, trufting to 
their feet, and running before their betters, 
deface the beft mark, or elfe hunt counter, 
and take up with any falfe fcent inftead of 
the true one; or, never forfake the high- 
ways, and yet have not learned to.be filent. 

To thefe alio may be added, thofe which 
cannot difcern the footing, or pricking of 
the hare, yet will run with {peed when they 
fee her; purfuing her very hotly at the firft, 
and afterwards tire, or hunt lazily. All 
thefe are not be admitted into a kennel of 
hounds. 

But on the contrary, thofe hounds which 
are good, when they have found a hare, 
make fhew thereof to the huntfman, by run- 
ning more fpeedily; and with gefture of 
head, ears, eyes, and tail, winding to the 
form, or hare’s mufe, never give over pro- 
fecution with a good noife. They have good 
hard feet, and ftately ftomachs. 

And whereas the nature of the hare is 
fometimes to leap, and make headings; 
fometimes to tread foftly, with a very {mall 
impreffion in the earth; or fometimes to lie 
down, and ever to leap or jump out and 
into her own form, the poor hound is fo 
much the more bufied and troubled to retain 
the fmall fcent of her pricking that the leaves 
behind her; in which cafe it is requifite that 
you aflift the hound, not only with voice, 
eye, and hand, but with a feafonable tune 

_alfo; for in frofty weather the fcent freezes 
with the earth, fo that there is no cer- 
tainty of hunting till it thaws, or that the 
fun rife. 

In like manner, if a great deal of rain 
fall between the ftarting of the hare and time 
of hunting, it is not right to hunt till the 
water be dried up; for the drops difperfe the 
fcent of the hare; and dry weather colleét- 
eth it again. 

The fummer-time alfo is not fit for hunt- 
ing, becaufe the heat of the weather con- 
fumeth the fcent; and the nights being then 
but fhort the hare travelleth not far, feed- 
ing only in the morning and evening: be- 
fides, the fragrancy of flowers and herbs 
then growing, flattens and diminifhes- the 
{cent the hounds are guided by. 
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The beft time for hunting with thefe 
hounds, is in autumn; becaufe then the 
former odours are weakened, and the earth 
barer than at other times. 

Thefe hounds do not only chafe their 
game while it lives, but after it is déad 
alfo, by any manner of cafualty, make to 
the place where it lies; having in this point 
a fure and infallible guide; that is, the 
feent and favour of the blood, fprinkled 
here and there upon the ground; for whe~ 
ther the beaft is wounded and lives, and 
efcapes the hands of the huntfman, or if it 
be killed and carried quite out-of the park 
(if there do but remain fome marks of blood 
fhed) thefe dogs, with no lefs facility and 
ealinefs than greedinefs, will difcover the 
fame by it’s fcent, carrying on their purfuit 
with agility and fwiftnefs; upon which 
account they deferve the name of blood- 
hounds. 

And if a piece of fiefh be fubtilly ftolen 
and cunningly conyeyed away, although all 
precaution imaginable is ufed, to prevent 
all appearance of blood, yet thefe kind of 
dogs, by a natural inftinét, will purfue deer 
ftealers, though craggy ways and crooked 
meanders, till they have found them out; 
and fo effectually as that they can difcoyer, 
feparate, and pick them out from a great 
number of perfons; nay they will cull them 
out, though they intermix with the greateft 
throng. : 

BLOOD, a diftemper in the backs of 
cattle, which will make a beaft go as if he 
drew his head afide, or after him. In order 
to cure it, you fhould flit the length of two 
points under his tail, and let him bleed 
well; but if he bleeds too much, knit his 
tail next the body, and then bind falt and 
nettles bruifed unto it. 

BLOOD-LETTING; the figns or indi- 
cations of blood-letting in a horfe are thefe: 
his eyes will look red, and his veins {well 
more than ordinary; he will alfo have an 
itching about his mane and tail; and be 
continually rubbing them, and fometimes 
will fhed fome of his hair; or he will peel 
about the roots of his ears, in the places 
where the head-ftall of the bridle lies; his 

urine 
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urine will be red and high coloured, and his 
dung black and hard; likewife if he has red 
inflammations, or little bubbles on his back, 
or does not digeft his meat well; or if the 
white of his eyes is yellow, or the infide of 
his upper or nether lip be fo, thefe are figns 
that he ftands in need of bleeding. 

The propereft time for bleeding horfes, 
is in the winter and cool months, from Ja- 
nuary to Fuly; (but in Fuly and Ayguft, by 
reafon the dog-days are then predominant, 
it is not good but only in cafe of neceflity) 
and fo from Auguft to January again. 

As to the manner of bleeding; you muft 
never take fo much blood from a colt as 
from an older horfe, ‘and but a fourth part 
as much from a yearling foal; you mutt 
alfo have regard to the age and ftrength 
of the horfe, and before you bleed him, 
let him be moderately chafed and exercifed, 
refting a day before, and three days after it, 
not forgetting that 4pri/ and Oober are the 
two principal feafons for that Bupole and 
he will alfo bleed the better, if he be let 
to drink before he is blooded, fo that he 
be not heated. 

Then tie him up early in the morning to 
the rack without water or combing, left 
his fpirits be too much agitated, and draw 
with a pair of fleams of a reafonable breadth 
about three pounds of blood, and leave him 
tied to the rack. 

During the operation, put your finger in 
his mouth and tickle him in the roof, mak- 
ing him chew, and moving his chaps, which 
will force him to {pin forth: and when you 
find that he has bled enough, rub his body 
well over with it; but efpecially the place 
he is blooded on, and tie him up to the 
rack for an hour or two, left he bleed afreth : 
for that will turn his blood. 

BLOODY-neevep-Cock. See Herve. 

Esutiition or THE BLOOD. A difeafe 
in horfes which. proceeds from want of ex- 
ercife, and gives rife to outward fwellings, 
frequently miftaken for the farcin. 

BLOOD RUNNING ITCH happens to 
an horfe by an inflammation of the blood, 
being over heated by hard riding or other 
hard labour, yet gets between the fkin and 
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the flefh, and makes a horfe to rub, ferub 
and bite himfelf; which, if let alone too 
long, will turn to a mange, and is very in- 
fectious to any horfe that fhall be nigh him ; 
and the cures both for this and the manage, 
befides the general ones, of bleeding in the 
neck vein, fcraping him, and other things, 
are various. 

BLOOD SHOTTEN eyes in Horsts,- 
are cured by fteeping Roman vitriol in white 
rofe-water, or for want of that in {pring 
water, and wafhing the eyes with it twice or 
thrice a day. 

BLOSSOM or peacu coLourep Horsr, 
is one that has his white hair intermixed all 
over with forrel and bay hairs. 

Such horfes are fo infenfible and hard, 
both in the mouth and in the flanks, that 
they are fcarce valued; befides that, they 
are apt to turn blind. : 

BOAR Wizp, although England affords 
no wild boars, yet being fo plentiful in Ger- 
many and other countries, and affording fo 
noble a chace, which is fo much ufed by 
the nobility and gentry in thofe parts, 1 
fhall give the following account. 

A wild boar is called a pig of the founder, 
the firft year of his age; a hog the {e- 
cond; a hog’s fteer the third; and a boar 
the fourth; when leaving the founder, he 
is alfo termed a fingler or fanglier. This 
creature is farrowed with as many teeth at 
firft, as he fhall ever have afterwards: which 
only encreafe in bignefs, not in number; 
among thefe they have four called tufhes or 
tufks, the two uppermoft of which do not 
hurt when he ftrikes ; but ferve only to whet 
the other two loweft, with which they fre- 
quently defend themfelves and kill, as 
being greater and longer than the reft. 
This is reckoned a beaft of venery by hunt 
men. 

_ The common age of a boar is twenty five 


‘or thirty years; they go to rut about De- 


cember, and their great heat lafts about three 
weeks, and although the fows become cold 
of conftitution, not coveting the company 
of the boar, yet they, do not feparate until 
Fanuary ; and then they withdraw themfelves 
unto their holds, wherein they keep clofe 
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three or four days, not ftirting thence, ef- 
pecially if they meet with fuch places, 
.where fern grows, the roots of which they 
delight to eat. 

Tt is eafier to take a boar in a toil in April 
or Moy, than in any other feafon, by reafon 
they fleep at that time more foundly, which 
is caufed by their eating of ftrong herbs, 
and buds of trees, which moiften their brains, 
and caufeth fleep. Alfo the {pring time oc- 
cafions their Neep g . 

Their food is on corn, fruits, acorns, 
chefnuts, beech-matt and all forts of roots ; 
when they are in marfhy and watery places, 
they feed on watei-creffes, and fuch things 
as they can find; and when they are near 
the fea coatft, they feed on cockles, mufcles, 
oylters, and fuch like fith. 

A boar moft commonly lies in the ftrong- 
eft holds of thorns and thick bufhes, and 
ye ftand the bay before he will forfake his 

en, 

If he is hunted from a ftrong thick co- 
vert, he will be fure to go back the fame 
way he cameif it be poflible; and when he is 
rouzed, he never ftops, until he comes to 
the place where he thinks himfelf moft 
fecure. 

If it fo happens that there is a founder of 
them together, then, if any break founder, 
the reft will run that way; and if he is 
hunted in a hold or foreft where he was 
bred, he will yery difficultly be forced to 
quitit, but fometimes he will take head and 
feem to go drawing to the outfides of the 
covert; but it is only to hearken to the 
noife of the dogs; for he will return again, 
from whence he will hardly be compelled 
till night; but having broken out and taken 
head end ways, he will not be put out of 
his way by man nor beaft, by voice, blow- 
ing, or any thing elfe. 

A boar will not cry when he is killed, ef- 
pecially a great boar;. but the fows and 
young ones will. In fleeing before the 
dogs, he neither doubleth, nor crofieth, 
nor ufeth fuch fubtleties as other beatts of 
chace do, as being heavy and flow, fo that 
the dogs are ftill in with him, 
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How to hunt a BOAR at force with dogs. 


The feafon for hunting the wild boar, 
begins about the middle of September, and 
ends in December, at which time they goa 
brimming. 

It is not convenient to hunt a young boar 
of three years old at force; for he will ftand 
up as long (if not longer) than any light 
deer, that beareth but three in the top; but 
in the fourth year you may hunt him at force 
as you do ahart at ten, and. will itand up 
as long. Therefore if a huntfman goes toa 
near a boar of four years old, he ought to 
mark whether he went timely to his den or 
couch, or not; for commenly thofe boars 
which tarry till day light, go into their 
dens, following their paths or ways a long 
time, efpecially where they find fern or 
beech mafts, whereon they feed; they are 
very hardy; and in the raifing of this ani- 
mal one need not be afraid to come near 
him, for he yalues you not, but will lie 
ftill, ‘and will not be reared alone. ‘ 

But if you find a boar which foileth often- 

times, and which routeth fometimes here 
and fometimes there, not ftaying long in a 
place, it is a fign that he has been {cared, 
and withdraweth himfelf to fome refting 
place, and fuch boars moft commonly come 
to their dens or holds two or three hours 
before day; and the huntfman muft take 
care how he comes too near fuch a boar, for 
if he once find him in the wind, or have the 
wind of his dogs, he will foon:be gone. 
_ itis alfo to be obferved, that if a boar 
intends to tarry in his couch, he makes 
fome doublings or croffings at the entry of 
it, upon fome high way or beaten path, and 
then lies down to reft; by which means a 
huntfman being early in the woods may 
judge of his fubtlety, and accordingly pre- 
pare to hunt him with dogs that are either 
hot fpirited or temperate. 

If it be a great boar, and one that hath 
lain long at reft, he muft be hunted with 
many dogs, and fuch as will ftick clofe to 
him; and the huntfman, or fpear-man, on 
horfeback, fhould be ever amongft them, 
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charging the boar, and as much as is pofiible 
to difcourage him: for if you hunt fuch a 
boar with five or fix couple of dogs, he 
will not regard them, and when they have 
chafed him alittle, he will rake courage, 
and keep them at bay, ftill running upon 
any thing that he fees before him; but if 
he perceives himfelf charged and hard laid 
unto with dogs, he will be difcouraged, 
and turn head and fly to fome other place for 
refuge. 

You ought alfo to fet relays, which 
fhould be the beft old ftauncheft hounds of 

our kennel; for if they thould be young 
hounds, and fuch as are fwift and rath to 
feize him before the reft come up, they will 
be killed or fpoiled by him. 

But if he be a boar that is accuftomed to 
fice end ways before the dogs, and to take 
the champagne country, then you may caft 
off four or five couple at firft, and fer all 
the reft at relays, about the entrance of the 
fields where you think he is likely to Ace; 
for fuch a boar will feldom keep the hounds 
ata bay, unlefs he be forced, and if he does 
ftand at bay, -then the huntfinan ought to 
ride in unto him as fecretly and with as little 
noife as poflible, and when he is near him, 
Jet them caft round about the place where 
he ftands, and run upon him all at once, 
and it will be odds, but that they will give 
him his death's wound with their fpears or 
fwords, provided they do not ftrike too 
low; for then he will defend the ftrokes 
with his fnout; but be fure you keep not 
too long in a place, but ufe a quick mo- 
tion. 

You may alfo take notice, that if there 
be collars of bells about the dogs necks, a 
boar will not fo foon ftrike at them; but 
flee end-ways before them, and feldom 
ftand at bay. 

It is expedient to raife a boar out of the 
wood early in the morning, before he hath 
made water, for the burning of his bladder 
quickly makes him weary; when a boar is 
firft raifed, he is ufed to fnuff in the wind, 
to fell what is with, or again{t him. 

Now, if you ftrike at him with fword or 
boar-fpear, do not, as has been faid, ftrike 
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low, for then you will hit him in the f{nout, 
which he values not, fince he watches to 
take blows on his tufhes or thereabouts ; 
but lifting up your hand ftrike right down, 
and have a fpecial care of your horfe, for 
if you ftrike and hurt him, fo will he you 
if he can; therefore in thus affaulting, 
boars, the hunters muft be very careful, 
for he will ruth upon them with great fierce- 
nefs, 

However he very rarely ftrikes a man, 
till he is firft wounded himfelf, but after- 
wards it behoves the hunters to be very 
wary, for he will run fiercely, without fear, 
upon his purfuers, and if he receives not his 
mortal wound, he overthrows his adverfary, 
unlefs he falls fat on the ground, when 
he needs not fear much harm; for his teeth 
cannot cut upwards but downwards; but 
with the female itis otherwife, for the will 
bite and tear any way. 

But further, as the hunting {pears fhould 
be very broad and fharp, branching forth 
into certain forks, that the boar may not 
break through them upon the huntfman, fo 
the belt places to wound him are the mid- 
dle of his forehead, between the eye-lids, or 
elfe upon his fhoulder, either of which is 
mortal, 

Again, in cafe the boar makes head againft 
the hunter, he muft not fly for it, but meet 
him with his fpear, holding one hand on 
the middle of it, the other at the end, ftand- 
ing one foot before another, and having a 
watchful eye upon the beaft, which way 
foever he winds or turns; for fuch is his 
nature, that he fometimes fnatches the {pear 
out of the hunter’s hands, or recoils the 
force back again upon him; in thefe cafes 
there is no remedy, but for another of his 
companions to come up and charge the boar 
with his fpear, and then make adshew to 
wound him with his dart, but not cafting it, 
for fear of hurting the hunter. 

This will make the boar turn upon the 
fecond perfon, to whofe afliftance the firt: 
muft again come in, with which both will 
have work enough: nay when the boar feels 
himfelf fo wounded that he cannot live, 
were it not for the forks of the oar dba 
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he would prefs upon the vanquifher and re- 
venge his death, 

And what place foever he bites, whether 
man or dog, the heat of his teeth caufes an 
inflammation in the wound. 

If therefore he does but touch the hair of 
the dog he burns it off ; nay huntfmen have 
tried the heat of his teeth, by laying hairs 
on them as foon as he was dead, and they 
have fhrivelled up as if touched with a hot 
iron. 

The boar is a beaft of fuch great force, 
and fo flow of foot by reafon of his heavinefs, 
that he is not properly termed a beait of 
venery, for he chiefly trufts in his ftrength 
and tufhes to be his defence, and not to his 
feet; fo that he is more properly to be 
hunted with ftout maftiffs, than by grey- 
hounds, which cannot fo well defend them- 
felves from his fury.- 

Alfo it fpoils them from hunting other 
flying chaces, by reafon he leaves fo ftrong 
afcent, fo that they hunt with greater eafe 
than at light chaces, which are more pain- 
fulto them to find, and to hold the fcent. 


The way to know a great Boar By his foot; &c. 


To know him by his foot, the form or 
print of it ought to to be great and large, 
the toes round and thick, the edge of the 
hoof worn and blunt, ‘without cutting and 
paring the ground fo much as the younger 
doth : and'the guards, which are his hinder 
claws, or dew claws, fhould be great and 
open one from the other ; the treading of 
his foot fhould be deep and large, which in- 
dicates the 'weightirlefs of his bedy, and his 
fteps fhould be great and Jong. 

By the largéneis and depth of his routing: 
his fize may be'known; becaufe a wild 
fwine routs deeper than our ordinary hogs, 
becaufe their fhouts ate longer ; andalfo by 
the length and largenefs of his foil, when 
‘he walloweth in the mire} alfo when he comes 
Out of the foil, he ‘will tub" himfelf againtt 
a'tree, by Which ‘his height’ will ‘appear ; 
as‘alfowhen he fticks his tuthes’ into it, by 
which the largenefs ‘of them will appear : 
they alfo' obferve the ' bighefs’ of “his leffes, 
andthe depthofhisden. 
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A boar is faid to feed in the corn; but if 
in the meadows or fallow fields, they fay he 
routeth or wormeth, or ferneth; but whenhe 
feeds ina eclofe, and routeth not, they fay 
he grafeth. 

Boar hunting is very ufwal in France, and 
they call it fanglier. In this fort of hunting, 
the way is to ufe terrible founds and noifes, 
as well of voice as horn, to make the chace 
turn and fly; becaufe they are flow and 
truft to their tufks for defence. But this: 
muft be done after his den or hold is difco- 
vered, and the nets be pitched. 

Though thefe wild boars are frequent in, 
France, we have none in England ; yetit 
may be fuppofed that we had them here 
formerly ; but did not think it convenient to 
preferve that game. 

In the French hunting, when the boar 
ftands at a bay, the huntfmen ride in, and 
with fwords and fpears ftrike on that fide 
which is from their horfes, and wound and. 
kill them. 

But the ancient Roman method of hunting 
the boar, was ftanding on foot, or fetting 
their knees to the ground, and charging di- 
rectly with their {pears : and the nature of 
the boar being fuch, he fpits himfelf with. 
reat fury, running upon the weapon to 


come at his adverfary, and fo, feeking“his. . 


revenge, meets his own deftruétion, 
BOAR; A hoffe is faid to boar when he 
fhoots out his nofe ‘as high as his ears, and 
toffes his nofe, in the wind. See Winp. 
BOBBING ror ‘Errs. You mutt pro- 
vide a large quantity of well-fcoured lob- 
worms, and then with a long needle pats 
a thread through them from head ‘to tail 
until you have ftrung about apound. Tie 
both ends of the thread together, and'then 
make them up into about a dozen or twen- 
ty links. The common way is to wrap 
them about a dozen times round the hand, 
and then tying them/ all. together’ in one 
place makes the links very readily. This 
done, faften ‘them all to a fmall* cord, cor 
part of a trowling-line, ‘about four yards'in 
length. Above the worms there fhould be 
a fmall loop ‘to fix the worms to, and for a 
lead plummet to reft-on. The plummet 
fhould 
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Mould weigh about half a pound, or from 
that toa pound, according to the ftream, 
the fmaller the line the lefs the plumb: it 
thould be made in the fhape of a pyramid, 
with a hole through the middle for the line 
to pafs through ; the broad part of the plum- 
“met, or the bafe of the pyramid, fhould be 
towards the worms, becaufe that will keep 
it more {teady. When you have put your 
plummet on your line, you muft faften it to 
a ftrong, ftiff, taper pole, of about three 
yardslong, andthen the apparatus is finifhed. 

Being thus prepared, you mutt angle in 
muddy water, or in the deeps or fides off 
ftreams, and you will foon find the eels run 
ftrongly and eagerly at your bait. When 
you have a bite, draw them gently up to- 
wards the top of the water, and then fud- 
denly hoift them in the fhore, or in your 
boat ; by this means you may take three 
or four at a time. 

BODY or a Horst. In chufing a horfe 
you muft examine whether he has a good 
body, and is full in the flanks. It is no 
good fign, when:the laft of the fhort ribs is 
at a confiderablé diftance from the haunch 
bone, or when the ribs are too much ftraight- 
ened in their compafs; they ought to be as 
high as the haunch bone, or very little lefs, 
when the horfe is in good cafe ; but thotigh 
fuch horfes may for a time have pretty good 
bodies, yetif they be much laboured they 
will lofe'them. 

A narrow chefted horfe can never have a 
good body, nor breathe well; and fuch 
horfes as have ftraight ribs and being great 
feeders, and confequently come to gulf up 
their bellies, fo as it not being ‘poffible for 
the entrails to:be contained within the ribs, 
they will prefs down-and make a cow’s belly ; 
thefe are ‘alfo difficult to be faddled, but 
have generally good backs, and tho’ their 
croups are not fo -beautiful, being for the 
moft part pointed, yet to fupply that they 
have excellent reins : thefe horfes are com- 
monly called fow backs. 

A light bodied and fiery horfe a man ne- 
ver ought to buy, becaufe he: will foon de- 
ftroy himfelf, but fercenefs ought never to 
be confounded with vigour and high  met- 
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tle, which laft does not confift in fretting, 
trampling, dancing, and not fuffering any 
horfe to go before him, but in being very 
fenfible of the {purs. 

You ought to fhun light bellied horfes, 
which are very apt to be troubled with fpa- 
vins, jardons, &c. and as painful feratches 
in the hind-legs often take away a horfe’s 
belly, this ought not to deter you from buy- 
ing, unlefs they be in the back finew of the 
leg, a pretty way above the ‘paftern joint, 
which is one of the moft troublefome exter- 
nal maladies a horfe can have. 

Except a low cafed horfe eats much hay, 
he cannot be made plump, which will make 
him have a belly like a cow with a calf, 
and may be remedied with a furcingle a foot 
and a half broad, with two little cufhions to 
it, that may anfwer to the top of the ribs on 
either fide the back bone, to preferve the 
back from being galled. In the next place 
confider the flank. 

You are to obferve|that the ftrongeft ftate 
of body, which is the higheit.flefh,. provided 
it be good, hard, and without inward foul- 
nefs, is the beft ; yet you muft take notice,. 
that his fhape and feeding are to be confider- 
ed; as to his fhape and body, fome that 
be round, plump, and clofe knit will ap- 
pear fat, when they really are lean and in 
poverty; .and others that are raw boned, 
flender and. loofe knit together, will appear 
lean, deformed, and poor, when they are 
fat, foul, and full of grofs humours. 

So likewife as to their feeding ; fome will 
feed. outwardly, carrying a thick rib, when 
they are inwardly clean, andwithout all man- 
ner of foulnefS: and there are others that 
appear clean to the eye, {hewing nothing 
bur fkin and bone, when they are full of in- 
ward fatnefS: in this cafe there,are two 
helps, the one inward, the other outward. 

The inward help is only {mart exercife, 
which diffolves and melts the foulnefs.; and 
ftrong fcourings, which will bring it 
away. 

The outward help is handling and feeling 
his body, .efpecially the ribs towards his 
flank, and if his flefh generally handle loofe 
and foft, your fingers finking .or pitting in, 

it 
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itis afign of his foulnefs; but if his Aefh be 
hard and firm, and only upon his hindmoft 
rib handles foft and downy, it is a fign there 
is greafe and foul matter within, which 
muit be removed let him appear’ever fo 
lean. 

Ifhe be fat and thick, and as it were 
clofed up under the chaps, or if his jaws 
handie full and flefhy, it is a fign of much 
foulnefs, both in the head and body ; but 
if he handle thin, clean, and only with 
fome lumps or fmall kernels within his 
chaps, in fuch cafe, it is afign only of fome 
cold newly taken. 

BOLSTERS or a Sapprz, are thofe 
parts of a great faddle which are raifed upon 
the bows, both before and behind, to hold 
the rider's thigh, and keep him in a right 
pofture, notwithftanding the diforders the 
horfe may occafion. 

Common faddles have no bolfters. We 
ufe the expreffion of fitting a bolfter, when 
we put the cork of the faddle into the bol- 
fterto keep it tight. 

That part of the faddle being formerly 
* made of cork, took firft that name, though 
now it is made of wood. 

BONE-SPAVIN. ‘Sve Spavin. 

BORING, an operation in ufe for the 
cure of wrenched fhoulders in horfes ; which 
is performed thus : having cut a hole inthe 
fkin over the part affected, they blow it up 
with a tobacco-pipe, as a butcher. does 
veal ; after which they thruft a cold fat 
iron, like the point of a fword-blade, eight 
or ten inches up between the fhoulder- 
blade and the ribs. 

BOTTS. Worms. Horfesare very fub- 
ject to thofe vermin, of which there are fe- 
veral forts; viz, the botts, the round worm 
refembling thofe of the earth, and. the af- 
carides, which are worms about the fize of 
a large fewing needle, and have flat heads. 

Worms in horfes are principally owing to 
a bad digeftion, a weaknefs in the {tomach, 
and a tender conftitution. In order there- 
fore to prevent the formation of thefe trou- 
blefome animals, a bitter drink prepared of 
zedoary, gentian roots, galengals, camo- 
mile-flowers, jefuits bark, and juniper ber- 
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ties, fhould be frequently given; which 
will ftrengthen the organs of digeftion, and 
effectually prevent the growth of thefe 
creatures. 

The fymptoms which indicate worms are 
various, as the animals are different, and 
feated in different parts of the body. The 
botts, when they are feated in the ftraight gut, 
are never dangerous, and often thruft out 
with the dung. They generally come in 
the months of May and June; nor do they 
hardly ever continue above a fortnight. But 


when they breed in the ftomachs of horfes, ~ 


they often caufe conyulfions, and deftroy 
the horfe. The botts that breed in the fto- 
mach, are about the fize of large maggots, 
compofed of circular rings, with little fharp 
prickly feet along the fides of their bellies. 

The other kinds of worms are far more 
troublefome than dangerous, andare known 
by the following figns: the horfe looks 
lean and jaded, his coat looks rough, and 
ftares as if he had been furfeited ; and tho’ 
he eats with a very remarkable appetite, 
does not thrive; he often ftrikes his hind 
feet again{t his belly, is fometimes griped, 
but without the violent fymptoms that at- 
tend the cholic ftrangury: for he never 
rolls and tumbles, but fhews uneafinefs, and 
generally lays himfelf down quietly on his 
belly for a little while, and then rifes and 
falls to feeding ; but the fureft fymptoms 
is when he yoids them with his dung. 

Inorder to cure the bottsin the ftomach, 
the beft medicines are thofe of mercury : 
Take mercurius dulcis and philonium of 
each half an ounce: make into a ball with 
conferve of rofes. After he has taken a 
dofe or two of the above, the following 
may be given: Take of fine fuccotrine aloes 
ten drams ; frefh jalap one dram; birthwort 
and myrrh powdered, of each two drams ; 
oil of favin and amber, of each one dram; 
fyrup of buckthorn, enough to form the 
whole into a bail. 

With regard to other kinds of worms, 
the above medicines will alfo be fufficient. 
The botts in the {trait gut may be cured by 
giving the horfe a fpoonful of favin, once 
or twice a day, in his oats, or bran moiftened, 

You 
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You may alfo add three or four cloves of 
garlic: anda purge of aloes. See Worms. 

BOUILLION, is a lump or excrefence 
of flefh that grows either upon or juft by 
the frufh, infomuch that the fruth fhoots 
out like a lump of flefh, and makes the 
horfe halt; and this we call the Aefh blow- 
ing upon the frufh, ‘ 

Your manage horfes, which never wet 
their feet, are fubjeét to thefe excrefences, 
which make them very lame. 

BOULETTE;; ahorfe is called boulette, 
when the fetlock, or paftern joint, bends 
forward and out of it’s natural fituation : 
whether through violent riding, or by reafon 
of being too fhort jointed, in which cafe 
the leaft fatigue will bring ic. 

BOUTE; a horfe is called boute, when 
his legs are in a ftraight line from the knee 
to the coronet. 

Short jointed horfes are apt to be a boute, 
and on the other hand long jointed horfes 
are not. 

BOW BEARER, an under officer of the 
foreft, whofe oath will, inform you of the 
nature of his office, in thefe words—J wil] 


true man be to the owner of this foreft, and to. 


bis lieutenant, and in their abfence, I foall 
truly overfee, and true inquifition make, as well 
of fworn men, as unfworn, in every bailwick, 
both in the north bail and fouth bail of this fo- 
eft, and all manner of trefpafs done, either 
to vert or venifon, I fhall truly endeavour to 
attach, or caufe to be attached, in the next 
court of attachment, there to be prefent with- 
ont any concealment had to my knowledge; fo 
help me God. 

BOWET a young hawk fo called by 

BOWESS ee veaze! when fhe draws 
any thing out of her neft, and covets to 
clamber on the boughs. 

BOWLING: the firft and greateft cun- 
ning to be obferved in bowling, is the right 
chufing your bowl, which muft be fuitable 
to the ground you defignto runon. Thus 
for clofe alleys your beft choice is the flat 
bowl, 2. For open grounds of advantage, 
the round byaffed bowl. 3. For green 
fwards that are plain and level, the bowl 
that is as round as a ball. 
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The next thing that requires your care 
is the chufing out your ground, and pre- 
venting the winding hangings, and many 
turning advantages of the fame, whether it 
be in open wide places, as bowling-greens, 
or in clofe bowling alleys. 

Laftly, have your judgment about you, 
to obferve and diftinguifh the rifings, fal- 
lings, and advantages of the places where 
you bowl. 

BOWS or a Sappz, are two pieces of 
wood laid arch-wife, to receive the upper 
part of a horfe’s back, to give the faddle it’s 
due form, and keep it tight. 

The fore-bow which fuftains the pommel, 
is compofed of the withers, the breaft, the 
points or toes, and the corking. 

The withers, is the arch that rifes two or 
three fingers over the horfe’s withers. 

The breafts are placed where the arch, or 
upper part of the bows, ends. 

The points, or toes, are the lower part 
of the bow: andthe corking, are pieces 
of wood, formerly pieces of cork, upon 
which we fit and made faft to the bolfters. 

The hind-bow bears the trouffequin, or 
quilted roll. 

The bows are covered with finews, run 
all over the bows to make them ftronger ; 
then they ftrengthen them with bands of 
iron, to keep them tight ; and on the low- 
er fide of the bows, nail on the faddle-ftraps, 
with which they make faft the girths. 

BRACE, is commonly taken for a cou- 
ple, or pair, and applied by huntfmen to 
feveral beafts of game; as, a brace of 
bucks, foxes, hares, €c. alfo a brace of 
grey-hounds, is a proper term for two. 

BRAMBLE-NET, otherwife ‘called a 
hallier; isa net to catch birds with, and of 
feyeral fizes: the great mefhes muft be 
four fquare, thofe of the leaft fize are three 
or four inches, and thofe of the biggeft are 
five: in the depth they fhould not have 
above three or four inches, but as for the 
length they may be enlarged at pleafure : 
bur the fhorteft are ufually eighteen foot. 

If you intend to have your nctof four 


‘mefhes deep, make it of eight; forafmuch 


as it is tobe doubled over with another net ; 
like- 
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likewife between the faid doublings; the 
inward net fhould be of fine thread, neatly 
twifted, with mefhes two inches fquare, 
made lozenge-wife, with a neat cord drawn 
through all the upper mefhes, and ‘one 
through the lower, whereby you may fix it 
to the double hallier: then laftly, fatten 
your net to certain finall fticks, about a foot 
and a half, or two foot long, and about the 
fame diftance from each other: the inward 
net muft be both longer and deeper than 
the outward, that it may hang loofe, the 
better to entangle the game. Sve Prares. 
VII. and XII. 

BRANCH STAND, (with Falconers) a 
term ufed, fignifying, the making a hawk 
leap from tree to tree, till the deg {prings 
the partridge. 

BRANCHER, a young hawk, newly ta- 
ken out of the neft, that can hop from bough 
to bough. 

BRANCHES or THE BRIDLE, are two 
pieces of iron bended, which, in the inter- 
val between one and the other, bear the 
bitt-mouth, the crofs-chains, and the grub ; 
fo that to one end they anfwer to the head- 
ftall, and on the other to the reins, in order 
to keep the horfe’s head in fubjeétion. 

With regard to their fone and ftructure, 
branches are either ftrait, ih form of a pif- 
tol, for young horfes to form their mouth; 
or, after the Conftable of France’s fafhion, 
proper for ahorfe that carries his head well. 
Some are in form of a gigot or leg, which 
will preyent horfes from carrying too low; 
fome in form of a bent knee, contrived for 
horfes that arm themfelves again{ft the ope- 
ration of the bit; and others after the French 
fafhion, which is hardly about + of an inch 
at the fevil hole, and knéed 1 3 of an inch 
at the jarret or ham, It is to be obferved, 
1. That the farther the branch is from the 
horfe’s neck, the more effect it will have, 
2. That fhort branches ceteris paribus are 

‘under, and their efforts more fudden, than 
thofe of longer. 3. That the branch is to 
be proportioned to the length of a horfe’s 
neck; and one may fooner err in chufing 
one too fhort than too long, s 

A hardy, bold, or ftrong branch, is one 
that brings in the head, 


branches, 
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A weak branch; ts a branch that was for- 
merly ufed for raifing the head, but now is 
rejected; efpecially fince the difcovery of 
the error of thofe, who fancied, that it raifed 
after the fame manner with the kneed- 
See BaNQuEr and SHoutpErR. 

BRASSICOURT, or BracuicourT; is 
a horfe whofe fore-legs are naturally bended 
arch-wife; being fo called by way of dif- 
tinétion from an arched horfe, whofe legs 
are bowed by hard labour. 

BRAYE, an obfolete French word: made 
ufe of by fome to fignify the entry of the 
horfe’s throat; or the extremity of the 
channel towards the maxillary bones. 

BRAYL, a piece of leather flit, to put 
upon the hawk’s wing to tie it up. 

BREAD ror Horses: horfes are fome- 
times fed with bread, to hearten and ftrength- 
en them: the way to make the fame, is two- 
fold. 

1. Take wheat-meal, oat-meal, and beans, 
all ground very fmall, of each a peck; 
anife-feed, four ounces; gentian, and fenu- 
greek, of each an ounce; liquorice, two 
ounces; all beaten into fine powder, and 
fearfed well; to which add the whites of 
twenty new-laid egs, all well beat, and as 
much ftrong ale as will knead it up: then 
make your loaves, like to houfe-bread, but 
not too thick; and let them be well baked, 
but not burnt; then give it him, not too 
new ; and let him have it five or fix mornings 
together, without any provender. 

2. Lake of wheat-meal, rye-meal, beans 
and oat-meal, of each half a peck, ground 
very fmall; anife-feed and liquorice, an 
ounce of each; and white fugar~candy, four 
ounces: beat all into fine powder, with the 
whites and yolkes of twenty new-laid eges, 
well beaten; and put to them as much 
white-wine as will knead it-into a pafte; 
which then make into great loaves, and 
bake them well: and when two or three 
days old, give him to eat thereof, but chip 
away the out-fide. 

For race-horfes, there are three forts of 
bread ufed; given fucceflively, for the fe- 
cond, third, and fourth fortnight’s feeding. 
1. Take three pecks of clean beans, and 

one 
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one peck of fine wheat; mix them together, | 


and grind them into pure meal; that done, 
bolt it pretty fine, and knead it up with 
good ftore of frefh barm, but with as little 
water as may be; labour it well ina trough, 
break and cover it warm, that it may fwell: 
then knead it over again, and mould it into 
large loaves, .in order to be well baked. 
When they are drawn from the oven, turn 
the bottoms upward, and let them cool.: at 
three days old you may give your horfe this 
bread, but not fooner; as nothing is more 
apt to furfeit than new bread, Or you 
may 

2, Take two pecks of clean beans, with 
two pecks of fine wheat, and grind them 
well together; then bolt, and knead it with 
barm, or lightening, and make it up as you 
did the former bread. With this bread, 
having the cruft cut quite away, and oats, 
or fplit beans, mingled together, or fepa- 
rately if you think fit, feed the horfe as be- 
fore, at his ufual meals, Or, 

3: Take three pecks of fine wheat, and 
one peck of beans; grind, and bolt them 
through the fineft bolter you can get; then 
knead it up with new {trong ale and barm, 
beat together, and the whites of twenty 
eggs, or more, and no water at all; but 
inftead thereof a fmall quantity of new 
milk: at laft work it up, bake and order it 
as the former: and with this bread, having 
the cruft cut off, adding clean oats and 
{plit beans, all mixed, or feparate, feed your 
horfe at his ordinary feeding-times, as you 
did in the fortnight before. 

BREAK; to break a horfe in trotting, is 
to make him light upon the hand by trot- 
ting, in order to make him fit for a gallop. 
To break a horfe for hunting, is to fupple 
him, to make him take the habit of run- 
ning. 

BREAM, is of two kinds; the one a 
falt, and the other a frefh-water “fifh, but 
-are very little different from each other, 
either as to tafte, fhape, or nature. : 
_ The bream is avery broad-fhaped fifh, 
and thick, fcaled excellently, large eyes, a 
little fucking mouth, difproportionate to 
his body, and a forked tail. 
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It is alufty, ftrong fith, fo that you muft 
be fure to have good tackling. 

It hath two fets of teeth, is a very great 
breeder; the melter having two ls ge melts, 
and the fpawner as many bags of {pawn. 

That which J fhall chiefly treat of, thall 
be the frefh-water bream; which at full 
growth is large, breeding cither in ponds 
and rivers, but principally delighting in the 
former; which if he likes, he will not only 
grow exceedingly fat, and fairer in them 
than in rivers, but will fill the pond with 
bis iffue, even to the ftarving of the other 

fh. 

They fpawn in Fune, or the beginning of 
July; and are great lovers of red worms, 
efpecially fuch as are to be found at the root 
of a great dock, and lie wrapt up in a round 
clew: alfo flag-worms, wafps, green flies, 
and grafhoppers (whofe legs muft be cut 
off), and pafte; of which there are many 
forts which are found very good baits for 
him, but the beft are made of brown bread 
and honey; gentles, young wafps, and red 
worms. The beft feafon of angling for him, 
is from St. Fames’s day until Bartbolomew- 
tide. for 

BREAM FISHING: with hook and 
line, obferve thefe direétions; which will 
alfo be of ufe in carp-fifhing. 

Procure about a quart of large red 
worms, put them into frefh mofs, well 
wathed and dried, every three or four days ; 
feeding them with fat mould and chopped 
fennel, and they will be thoroughly fcoured 
in about three weeks. hte 

Let your lines be filk and hair; but all 
fillc is the beft: let the floats be either fwan 
quills, or goofe quills. 

Let your plumb be a piece of lead in the 
fhape of a pear, with a {mall ring at the 
little end of it; faften the lead to the line, 
and the line-hook to the lead, about ten or 
twelve inches {pace between lead and hook, 
will be enough; and be fure take care that 
the lead be heavy enough to fink the 
float. 

Having baited your hook well with a 
ftrong worm, the worm will draw the hook 
up and down in the bottom, which will 

provoke 
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provoke the bream to bite the more ea- 
gerly. 

Ic will be beft to fit up three or four rods 
and lines in this manner, and fet them as 
will be directed, and this will afford you 
much the better fport. 

Find the exaét depth of the water (if 
poffible) that your float may {wim on the 
furface of the water, dire€tly over the lead; 
then provide the following ground-bait: 
take about a peck of fiveet, grofs-ground 
malt, and having boiled it a very little, 
ftrain it hard through a bag, and carry it to 
the water-fide where you have founded; and 
in the place where you fuppofe the fih fre- 
quent, there throw in the malt by handfuls, 
fqueezed hard together, that the ftream 
may not feparate it before it comes to the 
bottom; and be fure to throw it in, at 
leaft, a yard above the place where you in- 
tend your/hook fhall lie, otherwife the 
ftream will carry it down too far. 

Do this about nine o’clock at night, 
keeping fome of the malt in the bag; and 
go to the place again about three the next 
morning, but approach the place very 
warily, left you fhould be feen by the fifh; 
for it is certain that they have their centi- 
nels watching on the top of the water, 
while the reft are feeding underneath. 

Having baited your hook, fo that the 
worm may crawl to and fro, the better to 
allure the fifh to bite, caft it in at the 
place where you find the fith to ftay moft, 
and ftay longeft, (which is generally in the 
deepeft and broadeft part of the river) and 
fo that it may reft about the midft of your 
bait that is on the ground. 

Caft in your fecond line, fo that it may 
reft a yard above that, and a third about a 
yard below it. 

Let your rods lie on the bank, with 
fome ftones to keep them down at the great 
ends, and then withdraw yourfelf; yet not 
fo far, but that you can have your eye upon 
all the floats: and when you fee one bitten 
and carried away, do not be too hafty to 
run in, but give time to the fith to tire him- 
felf and then touch him gently. — 

When you perceive the float fink, creep 
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to the water-fide, and give it as much line- 
as you can: if it be a bream: or carp, they 
will run to the other fide, which. ftrike 
gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little- 
while, and do not pull, for then you will 
fpoil all; but you muft firft tire them, be- 
fore they can be landed, for they are very 
fhy. 
TF there be any carps in the river, it is an: 
even wager that you take one or more of 
them; and if there be any pike or perch, 
they will be fure to vifit the ground-bait, 
though they will not touch it; being drawn 
thither by the great refort of the {mall fith; 
and until you remove them; ’tis in vain to 
think of taking the bream or carp. 

In this cafe, bait one of your hooks with- 
a fmall bleak, roach,. or gudgeon, , about 
two foot deep from your float, with a little 
red worm at the point of your hook, and if 
a pike be there, he will be fure to fhap at 
it. : 

This {port is good till nine in the morn- ~ 
ing; and in a gloomy day, till night: but 
however it is right to withdraw, and about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, throw in the 
remainder of your malt, and proceed as 
before; but do not frequent the place too. 
much, left the fifh grow too fhy for you. 

BREAST of ahorfe. See Counter. 

BREASTS, part of the bow of a faddle. 
See Bows. 

BREAST-PLATE, or Tree; is the 
ftrap of leather that runs from one fide of 
the faddle to the other, over the horfe’s 
breaft, in order to keep the faddle tight, 
and hinder it from fliding backwards when 
the horfe goes upon a rifing-ground. 

BREATH, or Winn. This word fig- 
nifies fometimes the eafy refpiration of a 
horfe, and fometimes it implies the eafe and 
reft or repofe of a horfe. : 

As, give your horfe breath, do not ride 
him down: give that leaping horfe a long 
breathing time between the turns or repeti- 
tions of his manage. 

This barb has always held his wind equal- 
ly upon his manage. 

This horfe is mafter of his wind or breath. 
This laft expreffion is applied to horfes that 

fhort, 


- 
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fort, and our jockies take fhorting, fora 


fign of a long winded horfe. See SNorr. 


BREED, .is a place where mares for 
breed, and ftallions, are kept in order to 


raife a ftud. Hence they fay, 


To keepa breed; to govern and Manage 


a breed. 

All the mares in this breed have taken; 
i. e. they are with foal. 

To make a good breed, you cannot chufe 
a better ftallion than a Spanif horfe, nor 
better ftud mares than Naples mares. 

BREEDING or Horsss. In order to the 
raifing a good and beautiful race of horfes, 
it is neceffary to chufe for a ftallion a fine 
barb free from hereditary infirmities, fuch as 
weak eyes, bad feet, {pavins, purfinefs, 
cheft foundring, Ee. only with this diftinc- 
tion, that defeéts which happen by accident 
arenot to be accounted hereditary. 

Having provided yourfelf with a ftallion, 
let him be fed for three months before he is 
to cover the mare, with found Oats, peas, 
or beans, or with coarfe bread and a little 
hay, but a good quantity of wheat ftraw ; 
leading him out twice a day to.water; and 
after he has drank, walk him up and down 
for an hour; but not fo as to make him 
fweat. x 

If he is not thus put into heart before he 
covers, he would be in great danger of be- 
ing purfey and broken winded, neither 
would he be able to perform the tafk; or 
at beft the colts would be but pitiful and 
weak ; and notwithftanding you have thus 
fed him well, 
very lean. 

If you put him to too many mares, he 
will hot ferve long, his mane and tail will 
fall off through poverty, and you will find 
it adifficult tafk to recover him again for 
the year following. 

Therefore let him have mares, but ac- 


cording to his ftrength, that is twelve, Af. || 


teen, or at moft twenty. 

Mares go with foal eleven months, and 
as many days as they are years old: as for 
example, a mare of ten years old will carry 
her foal eleven months and ten days ; fo 
that a perfom may fo order his mares to be 


you will take him in again. 
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covered, that their foals may be brought forth 
at a time when there will be plenty of grafs. 

About the end of May put your mares in_ 
to an inclofure capable o' feeding them the 
whole time the ftallion is to be with them, 
or that they are in feafon, in which inclo_ 
fure all the mares are to be put together, as 
well thofe which are barren as others. 

Firft take off your ftallion’s hind fhoes, 
but let his fore thoes remain on for the pre- 
fervation of his feet, then lead him forth, 
and let him cover a mare twice in hand to 
render him more calm and gentle ; after 
which take off his bridle and turn him loofe 
to thereft, with whom he will become fo 
familiar, and treat them fo Kindly, that at 
laft they will make love to him; fo that 
not one of them will be horfed but as they 
are in feafon. 

In this inclofure there fhould be built a 
little lodge, into which the ftallion may re- 
tire to fecure himfelf from the feorching 
heats ; and in the lodge there fhould be a 
manger, to give him oats, peas, fplit-beans, 
bread, or whatever elfe he likes beit ; and he 
muft be thus entertained during the whole 
time he is with the mares, which will be 
about fix or feven weeks. S 

You muft likewife-take care that the ftal- 
lion and the mare have the fame food, viz. 
if the former be at hay and oats, which 
is commonly called hard meat, the latter 
fhould likewife be at hard meat; otherwife 
fhe will not fo readily hold. 

Mares which are very grofs hold with 
much difficulty; but thofe that are indifz 
ferently fat and plump conceive with great- 
eft eafe. 

To bring a mare in feafon, and make her 
retain, let her cat for eight days before fhe 
is brought to the horfe, abour two quarts 
of hemp feep in the morning, and as much 
at night 

If the refufe it, mix it with a little bran or 


oats, and if the ftallion eat alfo ofit, it will 


contribute much to generation. 
As for the age of the ftallion, he fhould 


| nor cover before he is fix years old, nor after 
| he is fifteen; but the Jatt may be regu- 
| lated according to his ftrength and vigour. 
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As for the mares they fhould not be co- 
vered before they are three years old ; but 
in this refpeé&t you may take meafures from 
the goodnefs of the mares, and the foals 
that they bring forth. 

In the laft place you-may furnih yourfelf 
with young breeding mares from your own 
race; which being found and of a good 
breed, will bring forth more beautiful foals, 
than any other. But you are not to make 
ule of your colts for ftallions ; becaufe they 
will much degenerate from the goodnefs of 
true barbs, and at laft become like the na- 
tural race of the country. ; 

Itis therefore advifable never to chufe a 
ftallion from your own breed ; but rather 
to change him for a good barb or Spanifh 
horfe, yet ftill make choice of the fineft 
mares of your own ftock to breed upon. 

BRIDLE is fo termed when all it’s ap- 
purtenances are fixed together in the feveral 
parts of it for the government of a horfe, 
and they are thefe: 1. The bitt or {nafle, 
which is the iron work put into a horfe’s 
mouth, of which there are feveral forts which 
fee under the article Birr. 

2. The head-ftall, being two fmall lea- 
thers that come from the top of the head 
to the rings of the birt. 

3. Fillet, that which lies over the fore- 
head under the foretop, if the horfe have 
trappings ; this is ufually adorned with. a 
rofe, or the like, or leather fet with ftuds, 
or braided. 

4. The throat band, being that leather 
which is buttoned from the head band under 
the throat. 

5. Reins, the long thong of leather that 
comes from the rings of the bitt, and being 
caft over the horfe’s head, the rider holds 
them in his hands, whereby he guides the 
horfe as he pleafes. 

6. The button and loop at the end of the 
reins, by which it is fattened to the ring of 
the bitt, the other end of the reins having 
only a button fo large that it cannot ga 
through the ring of the bitt on the other 
fide; this is called a running rein, by which 
a horfe is led at a good diftance, and has li- 
berty to Jeap a ditch, or mount a hedge. 
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7. The nofe band, a leather that goes: 
over the middle of the nofe, and through 
the loops at the back of the head-ftall, and 
fo buckled under the cheeks; this is ufually 
adorned. 

8. A trench. 

9. A cavefan, being a falfe rein to hold 
or lead a horfe by. 

to. A martingal, which, is a thong of 
leather, the one end faftened under the 
horfe’s cheeks, and the other to his girth be- 
tween his legs, to make him rein well to 
caft up his head. 

11. Chaff-halter ; a woman’s bridle is the. 
fame only it is doubled reined. 

BRIDLE-HAND, is the horfeman’s 
left-hand, the right-hand being the {pear or 
whip hand, 

To fwallow the Brivxe, is faid of a horfe 
that has too wide a mouth, and too fmall a. 
bict-mouth, 

BRILLIANT ; a brifk, high mettled,; 
ftately horfe is called brilliant, as having a 
raifed neck, a fine motion, excellent haun- 
ches upon which he rifes though never fo 
little put on. 

To BRIM, a fow is faid to brim, or go 
to brim, that is ready to take boar.. 

BRING tw a Horszg, is to. keep down 
the nofe of a horfe that bores and toffes his 
nofe up to the wind; this we do with a good 
ftrong branch. See Banquet and Winn. 

BROCK, a term ufed to denote a badger. 

A hart too of the third year is called a. 
brock or brocket; anda hind of the fame 
year, a brocket’s fitter. 

BROKEN-WIND, a diforder that a 
horfe isfubjeé@ to when he is fuffered to ftand 
too long in the ftable without exercife; by 
which means he contraéts grofs and thick 
humours in fuch abundance, that adhering 
to the hollow parts of his lungs, they ftop 
his wind-pipe. See Winp. 

BROOK HAWKING, isa fport that is 
managed with the gerfalcon and jerkin, the 
haggard falcon, and the taffel gentle. 

There are in many places, ponds enclofed 
with woods, bufhes, and the like obfcurities, 
fo that they are concealed from paffengers, 
and fuch places ducks much refort to. 

For 
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For the training up a- hawk totake them, 
obferve the following dire¢tions. 

The hawk being in all points ready to fly, 
be provided with two or three live train 
_ ducks, and let a man lie concealed in fome 
bufh by the pond with them; fo that when 
you come to the place, and the hawk being 
ready for the fudden flight, beat the buth 
where the man lies concealed with the duck, 
with a pole, who muft fend forth one of 
them, to the end that the hawk may think 
it isput up by you, and if the takes it with 
a courage, reward her well. 

This is the way to train up a gofs-hawk, 
to catch a fowl at fowce. 

The hawk being trained to this, you 
may boldly go with her to the ponds where 
the fowl lies, and creeping clofe to the 
place raife them by beating about with a 

ole, and when any rife, let go your hawk 
rom your fift, and if fhe feize, let her take 
pleafure thereon and reward her well. 

It is very neceflary to have a fpaniel with 
you: for if the hawk is well acquainted with 
the fport, fhe will be fo nimble at the catch, 
that they will fall into the water together, 
and by that means the fowl will go to 
plunge, fo that then the fpaniel will be of 
good fervice and will not difpleafe the hawk, 

BROOD, the young of fifh or fowls. 
The brood of fea-fifh is fpawned, and lies in 
ftill waters, where it may have reft to re- 
ceive nourifhment, and grow to perfeéction ; 
and here it is often deftroyed by weirs, 
draw-nets, or nets with canvafs or fuch en- 
gines at the bottom of them, in harbours, 
havens and creeks. 

BROOK a little river or fmall current of 
water ; and is diftinguifhed from a river, 
by flowing only at particular feafons, where- 
as a river Hows at all times. 

BROUILLER, is when a horfe is put to 
any manage, plunges, traverfes, and ap- 
pears in diforder. Hence they fay. ' 

This gentleman is not matter of his legs, 
he makes his horfe brouiller, .2 ¢. he makes 
him traverfe and caft down his head, the 
fpur being too hard for him. 

BROW-ANTLER, that branch of a 
deers horn next the head,. 
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BUCK. Inhisfirft year, is called a fawn ; 
the fecond, a pricket; the third, a forrel ; 
the fourth, a fore ; the fifth, a buck of the 
firft head; and the fixth, a great buck. 
This beaft is common in moft countries, be- 
ing as. corpulent as a hart, but in fize re- 
fembling more a roe, except in colour: the 
males have horns, which they lofe yearly ; 
the females none at all. As for the colour, 
itis very different ; however, they are molt- 
ly branded and fandy, with a black lift all 
along the back. Their fieth is excellent for 
nourifhment. 

BUCK HUNTING. Having under the 
article HART treated largely, as to their 
nature, and the ways of hunting them, there 
needs the lefs to be faid as to hunting the 
buck, and the rules for taking him : for he 
that can hunt a hart or ftag well, will not 
hunt a buck jill. 

Befides, fallow deer being common 
among us, and thofe ufually in parks and en- 
clofures of divers fituations and ftatures, 
different from one another; it would be a 
difficult tafk to give inftructions for every 
particular, 

And indeed it is the proper bufinefs of 
every keeper of parks, &c, to underftand 
the nature and craft of his deer in hunting ; 
all which are to be acquired by experience 
more than reading; however I fhall. con- 
cifely inform you of what relates to buck- 
hunting as now prattifed. 

There is no fuch fkill and art required in 
lodging a buck, as in harbouring a. hart or 
ftag, nor fo much drawing after, but you 
may judge by the view, and obferve what 
grove or coppice he enters; for a buck does 
not wander up and down as the hart, nor 
change his layer fo often, or ufe fo many 
croffings, doublings, fhifts and devices, 
nor doth he fiee fo far before the hounds, 
but avoids the highway and open places, as 
much as he can; he is not fo crafty or fo 
ftrong to beat a river, or to ftay fo long at 
foil; neither is he fo free to take a great ri- 
ver, nor muft it be deep; but being clofe 
hunted, he will flee into fuch {trong coverts 
as he is accuftomed to, and it has been ob- 
feryed, that fome bucks that have leaped 

over. 
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over a park pale, after a ring or two, have 
returned’ of themfelves, chufing rather to 
die where they have been acquainted, than 
in a ftrange place. 

The buck groans and trots as the hart 
belleth, and with a worfe noife and rattling 
inthe throat: leaps lighter at the rut than 
the ftag ; neither will thefe two beafts come 
near one another's layer, and they have fel- 
dom or never any other relays than the 
old hounds, 

They alfo herd more than the hart does, 
and lie in the drieft places, tho’ ifthey are at 
large they herd but little from May to 
Auguft. ; 

“Now the greateft fubtlety a huntfman 
needs to ufe in hunting the buck, is to have 
a care of hunting counter or change, be- 
caufe of the plenty of fallow deer that ufe to 
come more direétly upon the hounds than 
the red deer does. 

The does begin to fawn about the end of 
May, and continue till Midfummer. 

The bucks mew or fhed their horns or 
heads every year about, or “in, April, and 
part of May, and their new ones are burnifh- 
ed about the end of Auguft. 

The buck makes his fewmifhing in divers 
manners and forms as the hart, according to 
the diverfity of food, and the time of the 
day, morning and evening; but they are 
moft commonly round. 

The buck comes in feafon in July, and 
goes out in September. 

The doe comes in feafon when the buck 
goes out, and goes out at twelfth-tide. 

In buck hunting the fame hounds are ufed 
as in running the ftag. In forefts and cha- 
ces as they lie at layer, fo they are hunted. 

In parks where they are inclofed, the {port 
is not fo diverting, by reafon of the greater 
change and foil, unlefs they break out and 
Tun the country, which they feldom do. 

But deer that lie out, though near the 
park, make for the generality better chaces 
than foreft deer. 


The keeper footing a BUCK to be run down. 
In order to facilitate the chace, the keeper 


commonly felects a fat buck out of the herd, 
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which he fhoots to maim him, and then he 
is run down by the hounds, 

As to the method of hunting the buck; 
the company generally go out very early 
for the benefit off the morning, fometimes 
they have a deer ready lodged, if not, the 
coverts are drawn till one is rouzed; or 
fometimes in a park a deer is pitched upon, 
and forced from the.herd, then more hounds 
are laid on to run the chace; if you come to 
be ata fault, the old {taunch hounds are on- 
ly to be relied upon till you recover him 
again: if he be funk and the hounds thruft 
him up, it is called an imprime, andthe 
company all found a recheat; ‘when he is 
run down, every one ftrives to get in to 
prevent his being torn by the hounds. 

Fallow deer feldom or never ftand at bay. 

He that firft gets in, cries hoo-up, to 
give notice that he is down, and blows a 
death. When'the company are all come in 
they paunch him and reward the hounds ; 
and generally the chief perfon of quality 
amongft thein takes fay, that is cuts his bel- 
ly open, to fee how fat he is. 

When this is done, every one has a chop 
at his néck, and the head being cut off is 
fhewn to the hounds to encourage them 
to run only at male deer, which they fee by 
the horns, and to teach them to bite only 
at the head : then the company all ftanding 
in a-ring, one blows a fingle death, which 
being done all blow a double recheat, and 
fo conclude the chace with a general halloo 
of hoo-up, and depart the field to their fe- 
veral homes, or to the place of meeting ; 
and the huntfman, or fome other, hath the 
deer put erofs the buttocks of his horfe, and 
fo carries him home. 

BULLFINCH, a cage bird: but has 
neither fong nor whiltle of his own, but is 
very apt tolearn if taught. 3 

BULLHEAD, or MILLER’s THUMB; 

a fifh that has a broad head, and wide mouth, 
with broad fins ‘near the eyes, and has many 
under the belly; and initead’ of teeth, has 
rough lips, which affift him in napping at © 
the bait: he has alfo fins on his back, and . 
one below the belly, and his tail js round, 
and his body all over covered with whitith, 
blackifh, 
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blackifh, and brownifh fpots:. they begin 
to {pawn about 4pril, and are full of {pawn 
all the fummer feafon. 

The manner of fifhing for them is as 
follows. 

The common abode or haunt of this fifth 
is in holes, or among ftones in clear water, 
in fummer; but in winter they take up their 
quarters with the eel in mud. They are a 
fimple and lazy fifh,, and are eafily caught 
in fummer, and you may fee him in hot 
weather funning himfelf on a fat gravelly 
ftone, upon which you may put your hook, 
which muft be baited, with a very {imal 
worm near the mouth, and he will feldom 
refufe the bait, fo that the moft bungling 
angler may take him. Itis indeed an ex- 
ecllent fith for tafte;. but of fo ill a thape 
that many women do not care to drefs it. 

BURR, the round knob of a horn next a 
deer’s head. 

BURROCK, is a fimall weir or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for taking 
of fifh. 

BURROWS, holes in a warren which 
ferve as a covert for hares, rabbets, &c. 

BUSTARD, a kind of great fluggihh 
fowl, 

BUTTERS, is an inftrument of fteel 
fitted to. a wooden handle, with which they 
pare the foot, or cut the hoof of a horfe, 

BUTTON, of the reins of a bridle in a 
ring of leather with the reins paffed through 
it, which runs all along the length of the 
reins. To put a horfe under the button is, 
when a horfe is ftopped without a rider 
upon his back, the reins being laid on his 
neck, and the buttons lowered fo far down, 
that the reins bring in the horfe’s head, and 
fix it to the true pofture or carriage. It is 
not only the horfes which are managed in 
the hand, that muft be put under the but- 
ton, for the fame method muft be taken 


with fuch horfes as are bred between two- 


pillars, before they are backed, 
C ADDOW, a bird, otherwife called 


a chough, or jack-daw. 
CADENCE, is an equal meafure or pro- 
portion, obferved by a horfe in all his mo- 
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“tions, when he is thoroughly managed, and 


works. jultly at gallop, terra @ terra, and 
the airs: fo that his times or motions have 
an equal regard to one another; that one 
does not embrace, or take in more ground 
than-the other, and that the horfe obferves 
the ground regularly. 

Horfemen fay, This horfe works always 
upon the faid cadence; he follows the 
cadence; he does not change his cadence; 
he remains equally between the two heels. 

He is fine and gentle in all his aids; and 
when put to the manage, he never interrupts 
his cadence. 

This horfe has fo fine a mouth, and 
works with fo much liberty in his fhoulders 
and haunches, that he keeps his cadence 
with great facility: nay, he takes a very 
good cadence upon his airs, without ftep- 
ping falfe, without jumbling, and works 
equally in both hands. See Counrer-Time 
and Time. 

CADEW,, the ftraw-worm, an infect, 
ufed as a bait in angling. 

CADGE, around frame of wood, upon 
which Falconers carry their hawks. 

CAGE ror Parrripess; adeyice to keep 
them in, and of which there are feveral forts. 

We hall begin with that invented to 
contain a hen partridge, and feryes to call 
cock partridges to her in order to take them. 
See Plate Ill. Fig. 2. 

This cage is pretty enough, takes up but 
little room, is very portable, and is but 
little feen: ‘tis made of an old hat, whofe 
brim is cut off, and the bottom is wood, 
which fhuts and opens, to put in and take 
out the partridge; and a hole muft be made 
in the bottom of the hat, which is upper- 
moft, through which the bird puts out it’s 
head to call. 

You have alfo a hook at it, made of a 
thick iron wire, to hang the cage upon as 
there is occafion; and you mult make one 
‘or two at the place marked V, to the end 
the bird may eat and drink; and therefore 
a piece of wood is faftened or nailed at the 
door below, of about half a foot in length, 
pointed at the ends, in order to fix it in the 
ground, that fo the cage may be kept in 

good 
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good order when you have a mind to ufe 
it. 

This fort of cage is very proper for the 
purpofe defigned. 

And yet you keep the partridges in it only 
when you carry it to call: for in the day- 
time you are to keep them ina great cage, 
or room. 

The following figures reprefent other forts 
of cages; and the moft common is that we 
‘are about to defcribe next, and may in fhort 
ferve for a model to make others by. 

The cage is made of two pieces-of the 
bottom of a cafk, marked with the letters 
AHC, and BGD, cut round at the top, 
AB. 


They fhould be nine inches long, and a 
foot broad; they faften them at the lower 
part to another piece of wood of the fame 
breadth, and tec or eighteen inches in 
length: you have a lath, or finall wooden 
ligature at top, marked with the letters 
AB, fifteen or eighteen inches long, and 
half an inch broad, and thick; which is 
nailed to two round boards, in order to 
‘Keep them together: you muft cover the 
void part of the cage with a green, or fome 
dark grey coloured cloth, inclining to 
brown, and tacked with finall nails: leave 
two or three holes at top, for the partridge 
to put her head through, when fhe has a 
vnind to call or hearken, 

A little door muft be made at F, one of 
the end-boards; for example, at that 
marked with No. I. that you may put in, 
and take out the birds: you muft make 
two openings in the other board, as you fee 
reprefented by the letter H, they muft be 
long and narrow, that the partridge may be 
able to eat and drink: you muft faften a 
thong, girth, or cord, to the ends A B, and 
put the fame about your neck, when you 
have a mind to carry the cage from one 
place to another. 

You may obferye the reft from Plate III. 

We prefent you next with another very 
ufeful fort of cage for the bird, when wild, 
becaufe fhe will ftruggle in the carriage, 
and be fo fatigued when you come to the 
defigned place .(as has been frequently ex- 
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perienced) that fhe will not vouchfafe to 
call: fo you muft be obliged to fet the cage 
on the ground, in order to ufe her the next 
morning; becaufe a fox, or fome other 
voracious animal, may kill the bird: here 
is a cage fet forth by two figures; the 
fecond fhews you the particular parts; and 
it is not yet covered with iron wire, as it 
ought to be when it-is compleat: you may 
therefore take the model by it. 

You muft take two boards, EG AD, and 
FH YC, each of them about fifteen in- 
ches fquare, and have two bows of thick 
iron wire, made like a door, or rather like 
the two boards at the ends of the preceding 
cage; nail both the boards at the ends of 
the two fquare boards, and fix a board over, 
of the fame breadth as the other two, and 
a foot and a half fquare; in fuch a manner, 
that the fide of the bows which is fquare, 
may be level with the great board; then 
few the cloth over the two bows, in order 
to form acage, quite the fame as the fe- 
cond above; between the two ‘boards, 
AK, BY, fo that the three boards are ex- 
tended quite round about, three or four 
fingers breadth over; and pieces of wood, 
as at GHEF, mutt be placed at all the 
corners, to keep the fides tight, and bind 
the cloth in the middle; then cover the 
whole with brafs or iron wire, of the thick- 
nefs of a common little pin; and to accom- 
modate your bird with food, you muft have 
a fall drawer, or little trough, with an 
eating and drinking-place, at the fide C, 
between the cage and iron wire, at the little 
letter 2; and therefore that cloth fide of 
the cage adjoining to the feeding-place, 
muft be open with bars, fo diftanced from 
each other, that the partridge may eafily put 
her head between them in order to eat and 
drink. 

CALADE, gr Basse; is the defcent, or 
floping declivity, of a rifing manage ground; 
being a fall eminence, upon which we ride 
down a horfe feveral times, putting him to 
a fhort gallop, with his fore-hams in the 
air, to make him learn to ply and bend his 
haunches, and form his ftop upon the aids 
of the calves of his legs, the ftay of the 

bridle, 
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bridle, and the caveffon, feafonably given: 
for without thefe aids he would throw him- 
felf too much upon his fhoulders, and not 
bend his haunches. 

Horfemen fay, Work your horfe in a 
calade, after the Italian way; ride him 
ftraight, and then you make good ufe of the 
calade. 

Thefe calades will difcourage your horfe, 
‘and perhaps ruin his hams; for you have 
pitched upon too deep a declivity: and 
befides, you do not make the aids of the 
bridle accords with thofe of the calves of 
your legs. 

. CALF, (among Hunters) a male hart, or 
a hind of the firft year. 

CALKINS, a fort of horfe-fhoes for frof- 
ty weather, and are apt to make horfes tread 
altogether upon the toes of their hind feet, 
and trip; they alfo occafion bleymes, and 
ruin the back-finews; neverthelefs they-are 
neceffary in a time of froft: and it is more 
expedient that a horfe fhould. run fuch a 
rifk, than the rider fhould be in continual 
danger of breaking his limbs. 

Whenever there is occafion to ufe them, 
order the farrier to pare the horn a little low 
at the heel, and turn down the fpunge upon 
the corner of the anvil, fo as to make the 
calkin in the form of the point of a hare’s 
ear, which will do little damage: whereas 
the great fquare calkins quite fpoil the 
foot. 

Calkins, are either fingle or double, 
that is, at one end of the fhoe, or at both: 
thefe laft are deemed lefs hurtful, as the 
horfe can tread more even. 

CALL, (with Hunters) a leffon blown 
upon the horn to comfort the hounds. 

CALLS, natural and artificial; a fport 
praétifed much during the wooing feafon of 


partridges, efpecially for taking cock par- | 


tridges; for which they put a hen into a 
cage, to call and bring them near. 

This way in general of taking them, is 
indeed laborious, and requires much exaét- 
nefs, as to the artificial part in imitating 
their voices; and at leaft, you can com- 
monly pretend to take but one at a time. 

Partridges begin to pair about February, 
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or the beginning of March, if the weather 
is not cold, and continue in their wooing 
till the end of Fuly. 

A great many are of opinion, that you 
will deitroy the breed by taking the cocks 
in this manner; but it is a miftake, for they 
do more mifchief to the hens they couple 
with, than good, hindering them to fit; and 
will break their eggs if they can find 
them: and in the neft we often find but 
fmall covyeys of young partridges, which 
happens fo, becaufe the cock being too hot, 
and too afliduoufly purfuing the hen that 
would lay, fhe cannot difengage herfelf from 
him, and get to her neft; and fo chufes ra- 
ther to lofe her egg, than go thither in fight 
of the cock that would break all the neft. 

’Tis farther to be obferved, that the cock 
never knows his hen’s neft; and therefore 
*tis more eafy to take him when fhe fits; 
for believing fhe is loft, he goes to the firft 
he meets with. 

This fport may be practifed every day, 
during the aforefaid wooing, feafon, from 
day-break until fun-rifing, and from fun- 
fetting until night. 

The figure, Plate II]. Call I. reprefents 
the manner how to make them. Suppofe 
the fpace from K tol, to be a hedge that 
inclofes fome piece of wheat, barley, or 
other grain; fet your hen partridge in a 
thin, open, fine wire cage, fo that fhe may 
be feen at a good diftance out of the cage; 
the letters TV Y is the fpot where the 
fhould be placed; then place your net, 
called ahallier, (/ee Harier ) quite round, 
as you fee it formed by the letters KLM 
NOPQRS, each part about twenty foot 
diftant from the cage, then retire behind 
the hedge: if any cock partridge on the 
ground calls, the hen will prefently anfwer ; 
nor will the cock fail to come to her; and 
five or fix will fometimes come together, 
and fight with each other juft under the net, 
which of them fhall have the hen, until at 
length fome of them finds themfelyes en- 
tangled: you muft not prefently fally forth 
in this cafe, for perhaps fome more may be 
likewife enfnared, nor can they foon dif- 
entangle themfelves. 

K The 
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The obferving one caution will fave a great 
deal of pains to the fportfman; and that is, 

’ let him never pitch in any place, but where 
he has heard fome cock call; then pitch 
within fixty or cighty paces, that they may 
be within hearing of each other. 

Let the cage be coloured green, and let 
the bars be at fuch a diftance, that the hen 
may thruft out her head and neck to heark- 
en and call; and if you have well trained 
her to this fport, fhe will be induftrtous at 
it. 

But as for cages for partridges, the reader 
is referred to that article. 

Having done with the natural calls, we 
proceed to the artificial ones. 

The following figures reprefent the form 
of them. Fig, 3 and 4. 

The firft fhews the outfide, the fecond the 
infide; they are beft made of box, walnut- 
tree, or fuch kind of hard wood, and 
formed’ of the bignefs of an hen’s egg, with 
two ends, AB, bored through from end to 
end; and about the middle DC, there muft 
be a hole about the bignef$ of a fixpence, 
hollowed within to the bottom; then have 
apipe, of a fwan’s quill, and the bone of a 
cat’s foot, opened at one end, which you 
muft convey into the hole A, and fo thruft 
it in the hole D; the other end of the bone 
A, muft be ftopped; then take a goofe 
quill opened at both ends, which muft be 
put in at the hole B, until the end C be at the 
end PD of the bone; then blowing at the 
end B, you make the noife as the cock par- 
tridge does, which varies much from the 
call of the hen: and you mutt remove far- 
ther or nearer the end C of the quill, from 
and to the end of the bone B, until you 
have found the exact note; for it is not 
foon done: the call being fixed, and you 
expert in the notes, get a net, called a 
pocket net, the form of which is here de- 
{eribed. Fig. I. See Quaws ror oTHER 
CACLS, 

- To this net fix a pliant ftick, of about 
four or five foot long; with which you may 
go abroad early in the morning, and late in 
the evening, or as occafion ferves: when 
you hear a partridge call: you have the 
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manner of pitching the net, and the placing? 
yourfelf reprefented in Plate IL: for exam- 
ple, fuppofe you hear the partridge call at 

, hide yourfelf flat upon your belly at B, 
having planted your net juft in the way, 
or furrow, between yourfelf and the par- 
tridge, but within ten or twelve foot of the 
net; efpecially if there be any buh, or ad- 
vantage of ground to fhelter yous. The- 
way to fet the net, is to-tie the packthread 
number 1. which paffes into the buckle,, 
number 2. of the net, into the end of the 
ftick, which muft be ftuck in the ground: 
and fo bending it like a bow, falten the 
other thread to the faid ftick in the ground, 
to the other fide, or furrow: haying’ in like 
manner tied it to the end of the packthread, 
numb. 3. which paffes through the buckle, 
numb. 4. fo that the two buckles 2. and 
4. may come pretty near each other; then 
take one end of the pocket net,. numb. 5,. 
and 6. and caft it over the bended ftick, fo. 
that it may lie thereon: the other end may 
lie on the ground,. in fuch manner, that if 
any thing endeavours to pafs by that way, it 
mut needs run into the net, 

Every thing being in order,, and hearing 
the partridge call,. you mauft return two or. 
three anfwers louder or fofter according to, 
the diftance from whence you hear the call, 
only as loud as to be heard, and the par- 
tridge will prefently make near you, then 
give him a foft call: when he has anfwered 
the firft call, he will begin to run, and com- 
ing near the net, will make a little paufe 
and rufh on fo that the upper part will fall 
on him, and entangle him; then take him 
out, and you may be able to take feveral 
after this method: but this way of taking 
them lafts only during the time of their 
breeding, which is dpril, May, Fume, and 


ly. 
‘There is another way of taking partridges 
with the call and a brogd net: having found 
out your partridge with a call as aforefaid, 
pitch your broad net, which fhould be four- 
teen or fifteen yards long, and feven or eight 
deep; fpread this over the ground near 
them, the length ways to them, then peg 
down the net to the ground on all fides, 
except 
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-except that towatds them, arid raife them 
up in the midft, by a fick about four foot 
‘Jong with a notch in the top, the better to 
hold the line or net from flipping, and bend 
the ftick from the net to make it ftiffer, 
which ftick mutt be thruft into the ground 
the better to hold. 

When you have in this manner fixed your 
het, you muft either have a natural or arti- 
ficial {talking horfe to drive them into your 
net, but the natural one is reputed the bett, 
if trained up for the fport 

CANARY-BIRD, an admired finging 
bird, of a greenifh-yellow colour, that takes 
it’s name from the place from whence they 
came, viz. fromthe Canary-ijles,andno where 
elfe; but of late years, there is a fort of 
birds, that are brought in abundance from 
Germany, efpecially from: Ziro/, and are 
therefore called German birds ; beinga much 
better fort than the other, though their 
originals are fuppofed to have been firft 
brought from the fame place. 

Thefe birds, that is the cocks, never grow 
fat, and they cannot be diftinguifhed by 
fome country people from common green- 
birds; though-the canary-birds aré much 
luftier, have a longer tail, and differ much 
in the heaving of the paflages of the throat, 
when they fing. 

But to make a right choice of this bird, 
and to know when he’ has.a good fong: in 
the firft place, let him be along bird, ftand- 
ing ftrait, and not crouching, but fprightly 
like a fparrow-hawk, ftanding with life and 
boldnefs, and not fubjeét to be fearful. 

Thefe birds being fo much efteemed for 
their pleafing fong are fometimes fold at a 
high price, more or lefs according to the 
goodnefs and excellency of their notes, 
there being a great difference in’ them. 

It is very advifable before you buy, firft 
to hear them fing, for the buyer will then 
pleafe his ears ; for one fancies a fong bird, 

‘another a very harfh bird; if he be-not fo 
fweet: though’ undoubtedly the beft canary- 
bird in general, is that which has the moft 
variety of notes, and holds out in finging 
the longeft. 

In order to know whether a bird is in 
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health before you buy him; take him out 
of the ftore cage, and put him ina clean 
cage fingly, and if he ftand- up boldly with- 
out crouching of fhrinking in his feathers, 
and look with a brifk eye, and not fibjec 
to clap his head under his wing, it is a fen 
that he is in good health; but yet he may 
be an unhealthy bird. 

But the greateft matter is to obférve his 
dunging ; if fie bolts his tail like a nightin- 
gale, after he has dunged, it is a great fign 
that he is not in_perfect health; though he 
May fing at préefent and Jook pretty brifk, 
you may affure yourfelf, it will not be long 
before he will be fick; but if his dung be very 
thin like water, of ofa flimy white without 
any blacknefS in it, it is a fign of approach- 
ing death. 

When a canary-bird is in perfeét health, 
his dung lies round and hard, with a fine 
white on the outfide and dark within: dries 
quickly, and the larger the dung is the bet- 
ter, fo that it belong, round and hard; but 
as to’ a feed bird, he very feldom dungs fo 
hard, unlefs he be very young. 

Canary-birds are fubject to many difeafes, 
as impofthumes, which affect the head, and 
caufe them to fall fuddenly from the perch, 
and die in'a fhort time if not fpeedily cured. 

The moft approved medicine is an oint- 
ment made of frefh butter and capon’sgreafe, 
melted together, with which anoint thé 
top of the bird’s head, for two or three 
days together, and it will diffolve it, and 
cure him ; but if you have let it alone too 
long, then after you have anointed him three 
or four times, fee whether the place of his 
head be foft; and if fo, open it it gently and- 
Jet out the matter, which will be like the 
yolk of an egg’; when you'have done this, 
anoint the place, and this will immediately 
cure him. 

And if you find the impofthume at any 
time return, do as before dire&ted; you 
muft alfo give him figs, and in his water 
let him have a flice or two of liquorith, 
with white fugar candy. 

Some are fo curious as to breed thefe birds 
in England, and they have excelled all 
others. For the ordering of thefe birds 
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when they begin to build, or are intended 
for breeding, make a convenient cage, or 
prepare a room that may be fir for that 
purpofe, taking care to let it have an open- 
ing towards the rifing of the fun; where 
you muft have a piece of wire, that they 
may have egrefs and regrefs at their plea- 
fure: when this has been done fet up fome 
brooms, either heath or frail, in the corners 
ofit, opening them in the middle, and if 
the room be pretty high two or three yew 
trees may be fet, butnot too near, as the 
birds will not endure to fee themfelves fo 
near each other's nefts ; as the cock and hen 
will be apt to fly on an hen that is not matcht 
to them, when they fee them near their neft; 
which many times caufes the fpoiling of 
their eggs and young ones. 

‘In the next place you muft caufe fome- 
thing to be made fo convenient, and of 
fuch bignefs, as may hold meat a confider- 
able time, that you may not be difturbing 
them continually, and a proper veffel for 
water alfo; and the place where the feed is 
intended to be put, mutt be fo ordered that 
it may hang out of the reach of the mice, 
for they are deftroyers of them : you muft 
likewife prepare fome ftuff of feveral forts 
of things, fuch as cotton, wool, fimall dead 
grafs, elk’s hair, anda long fort of mofs 
that grows along by ditch fides or in the 
woods, for them to build their nefts with. 

Dry them well before you put them to- 
gether, then mingle all well, and put them 
up into a net like a cabbage net, hanging it 
fo that they may with eafe pull it out. 

You mutt alfo fet perches about the room, 
and if it be large enough fet a tree in the 
middle of it, that fo they may take the 
more pleafure; and always remember to 
proportion your birds according to the 
largenefs of the room, and rather let it be un- 
der-ftocked than over-f{tocked, for they are 
birds that love their liberty. 

When you perceive them to begin to 
build and carry {tuff, give them once a day, 
or in two days at leaft, a little greens and 
fome coarfe fugar; for that will caufe a 
flipperinefs in the body, that fo the eggs 
May come forth without injuring the birds : 
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for they die many times in laying the firft 
egg, which is a lofs to the breeder; firft in 
refpect to his firft breed, then to the unpair- 
ing of the cock, to which you ought to put 
another hen, whether he will pair or no: 
but it would be much better if that cock 
was taken. out, than fuffered to continue 
in the breeding place, efpecially if it be fall ; 
but in a large place with feveral pairs he 
cannot do that injury, and it will be a dif- 
ficult matter to diftinguifh which is the cock 
of that hen that died, andas difficult to take 
him ina large place, without doing more 
injury than the birds would do; fo that it 
will be beft to let him reft till the end of the 
year; when if you leave but two or three 
pair together, it will be the beft way to take 
him out, and match him with another hen,. 
and then put him in again. 

Befides when you find that they have built 
their nefts, the nets that have their breeding 
ftuff in them may be taken away, for they. 
will be apt to build upon their eggs with 
new ftuff, if they do not fet prefently. 

As to the time of their breeding, it is 
ufually three times a year viz. in April, 
May, and June, and fometimes in Auguft > 
as for ordering the young ones, they muft 
not be left too long in the nefts; for 
they are very apt to grow fullen, and will 
not feed kindly; therefore they are to be 
taken out at about nine or ten days old, and 
put into a little bafket and covered over 
with a net, or elfe they will be apt to jump 
out upon the firft opening of the bafket and 
be hurt, if they fall down. 

They mutt alfo be kept very warm for the 
fir’ week: for they will be very tender, 
fubjeét to the cramp, and not digeft their 
meat, if they take cold. 

And when they are taken from the old 
canaries, let it be in the evening, and if 
poflible when the old ones are out of fight ; 
otherwife they will be very apt to take dif- 
tafte when they fit again and have young 
ones, and ready at every fright to forfake 
both their young and their eggs. 

As to the preparation of their meat ; foak 
fome of the largeft rape-feed in water for 
twenty or twenty four hours: but if the 

water 
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water be a little warm twelve hours may be 
enough, then drain the water from the feed, 
and put a third part of white bread to it, 
and a little canary-feed in flower, and mix 
them all together. 

With afinall ftick take up a little at the 
end of it, and give every bird fome, two or 
three times over; for if you overcharge 
their ftomachs at firft, they feldom thrive 
after. 

Remember that the old ones give them 
but a little ata time, and the meat they re~ 
ceive from them, is warmed in the ftomach, 
before they give it them, and then all rape 
is hulled, which lies not fo hard at the fto- 
mach, as thofe feeds which have the fkin on. 

Neither muft their meat be made too dry ; 
for then they will be apt to be vent burnt, 
as all feeds are hot. 

Itis obfervable that the old ones, con- 
ftantly drink after they have eaten feeds, and 
a little before they feed their young ones: 
and they commonly fit a quarter of an hour 
or more feeding them, to keep them warm, 
that the meat may the better nourifh them ; 
therefore when you have fed them, let them 
be covered up very warm, that their meat 
may the better digeft. ; 

The feveral names of thefe birds at differ- 
ent times and ages are; fuch as are above 
three years old are called Runts, thofe 
above two are named Eriffes, and thofe of 
the firft year that the old ones bring up are 
called Branchers; thofe that are new flown 
and cannot feed themfelves Pufhers, and 
thofe that are bred up by hand Neftlings. 

CANCELLIER, a term ufed in Falcon- 
ry, when a.light flown hawk in her ftooping 
turns two or three times upon the wing, to 
recover herfelf before the feizes. 

CANKER 1n Hawks, adiftemper breed- 
ing in the throat and tongue, proceeding 
from foul feeding, and their meat not being 
wathed in cold water in fummer time, and 
in warm in winter, which engenders a grofs, 
flimy matter in their guts, which when 
moved fumes up into the head, and diftil- 
ling thence down again produces heat of the 
liver, and fo breaks out in the throat and 
tongue, 
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The cure: anoint the throat of the hawk 
with oil of almonds or olives two or three 
times a day together, and feed her with 
mutton, pullets, or flefh dipt in oil. 

When you perceive that the canker is 
grown white, flit it open along the fide of 
her tongue with a fharp penknife, and 
gently fcrape away the whitenefs, and dry 
up the blood with cotton or lint, and let 
her meat be wafhed in oil till fhe is cured. 

CANKER in Horsss, is a very loath- 
fome difeafe, which if not continued long 
uncured, fo fefters and putrifies the part, 
that it will eat to the very bone; and if it 
happens to come upon the tongue, will eat 
it afunder; lighting upon the nofe, it de- 
vours the griftle through, and if it comes 
upon any part of the flefh, it will fret and 
gnaw it a great breadth. It will be eafily 
known, for the places where it is will be raw 
and bleed much, and a white fcurf will 
often grow upon the infected part. 

This difeafe may be caufed many ways, 
either by the engendering of melancholy 
and foul blood in the body, by unwhole- 
fome meat, and by fome fharp and falt hu- 
mours, proceeding from cold not long be-~ 
fore taken, which will render his breath ve- 
ry ftinking. 

When this difeafe is in the mouth, it will 
be full of blifters, and the beaft will not be 
able to eat its provender, 

It proceeds from crude undigefted meat, 
ranknefs of food, or unnatural heat coming 
from the ftomach, and fometimes from 
cold taken in the head; where the rheum 
binds upon the roots and kernels of the 
tongue, which has, as it were ftrangled and 
made ftraight the paffages of the ftomach : 
when the eyes are infected with it, which 
proceeds from a rank blood, defcending 
from the head, it breeds a little worm like 
a pifmire, that grows in the corner next his 
nofe, and it will eat it in time, &ec. 

_It may be known by the great and {mall 
pimples within and without the eyelids. 

The cure: there are many things in ge- 
neral good for the cure of this diftemper, 
in any part of a horfes body ; but more 
particularly for that in the mouth and nofe. 

Take 
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» Take half a pint of white-wine, the quan- 
tity of a walnut of roch alum, half a {poon- 
ful of bay falt, one fpoonful of Englifh ho- 
ney, red fage, rue, rib-wort, bramble leaves, 
of each a like quantity; boil them in the 
white-wine till one fourth part be confu- 
med, and inject this water into the fore, or 
if it be in the mouth, wath the place with a 
clout faftened to a ftick, and drefs him 
with it twice a day or oftener. Or, 

Take the juice of plantain, as’ much vi- 
negar, and the fame weight of the powder 
of alum, and anoint the fore with it two or 
three times a day. Or, 

Reduce a like quantity of ginger and 
alum to a fine powder, mix them well! to- 
gether till they are like a falve, and very 
thick, and anoint the part after it has been 
very well wafhed with alum water and vi- 
negar. Or, 

Take half a pound of alum, a quarter 
of a pint of honey, columbine and fage 
leaves, of each a handful ; boil all in three 
pints of running water, till one pint be con- 
fumed this is good for a canker in the 
mouth particularly, being wathed with it 
morning and night. Or, 

For foul ulcers, and to make the hair 
grow: take a quart of tar, put to it half a 
pound of bear’s greafe, and an ounce of 
green copperas, a quarter of a pound of 
faltpetre, two ounces of wax, a quart of 
honey, a quarter of a pound of rofin, two 
ounces of verdegreafe, anda quart of lin- 
feed oil); boil it till half be confumed, 
then ftrain the liquor and keep it clofe in a 
pot, to be ufed! on occafion, warming it 
when you apply it to the fore. 

CANKER in Docs; a diftemper that 
feizes. their ears, but does not much in-: 
commode them. 

The cure: take two ounces of foap, the 
fame quantity of oil of tartar, fulphur, fal- 
armoniac, and verdegreafe, incorporate all 
together with vinegar and! aqua-fortis ; with 
this rub’ the parts affected, and it.will cure. 

CANNON MOUTH or a Birr, isa 
round butlong piece of iron, confifting fome- 
times of two pieces that couple and) bend 
in the middle, and fometimes only of one. 
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piece that does not bend, as in-the cannon: 
mouth a srompe. 

Cannon mouths of-all forts are contrived 
to keep the horfe in fubjeétion ; and are fo 
contrived that they rife gradually rowards 
the middle, and afcend’ towards the palate ; 
to the end that the void {pace left underneath 
may give fome liberty to the tongue. 

CAPARASSON, or Horse Cioran, isa 
fort of cover for a horfe. 

For led horfes it is commonly made of 
linnen cloth, bordered round with woollen, 
and inriched with the arms of the mafter 
upon the middle, which covers the croupe, 
and with two cyphers on the two fides. 

The caparaffons for the army are fome- 
times: a great bear’s fkin, and thofe for 
ftables are af fingle buckram in fummer, and 
of cloth in winter. - 

CAPELET, a difeafe in horfes, when the 
tip of the hock is moveable, and more 
fwelled than ordinary: when it is finall it 


| does no great damage, but if it grow large 


ir will be painful, and make a horfe lofe his 


| belly. 


CAPON, a cock chicken gelded' as foon 
as left by the dam, that being the beft time, 


| if his ftones be come down, or elfe as foon 


ashe begins to crow. They are of two ufes, 

The one is to lead chickens, ducklings, 
young turkeys, pea-hens, pheafants and 
partridges, which a.capon will do all’ to- 
gether both naturally and kindly, and by 
means of the largenefs of his body will! co- 
ver and brood thirty or thirty five of them, 

Nay he will lead’ them forth more fafely, 
and defend them! much better againft kites 
and buzzards than the‘hen. 

Therefore the way to make him like them, 
is with a fmall’ fine briar, or elfe fharp net- 
tles at night, beat and fting all his breaft 
and nether parts, and then in the dark to 
put the chickens under him, the warmth of 
which will take away the fart, and induce 
him tobe fond of them. 

. CAPRIOLES, are leaps that a horfe makes 
in the fame place vette advancing, in 
fuch a manner, that when’ he is at the height 
of his: leap, he yerks out with his hinder 
legs evenand near. It is the moft difficult 

of 
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of all the high manage. It differs from 
croupades in this, that in a croupade the 
fiorfe does not fhow his fhoes; and from a 
balotade in this, that in a balotade he does 
not yerk out. 

Your horfe will never work well at cap- 
rioles unlefs you put him between two pil- 
lars, and teach him to raife firft his fore- 
quarters, and then his hind-quaaters, while 
his fore are yet in the air; for which ends 
you mult give the aids of the whip and the 
poinfon. 

If you would teach your horfe to make 
caprioles, and yerk out handfomely with his 

. hinder feet, ftay and help with your hand, 
and your heels. } 

This leaping horfe takes to caprioles him- 
felf, for he makes equal leaps, and that 
upon the hand, i. e. without forcing the 
hand, and refting heavy upon the bridle. 
See to YERK. 

CARACOL, is an oblique: pifte or tread 
traced out in a femi-round, changing from 
one hand to another, without ebferving a 
regular ground. 

When horfes advance to charge in battle, 
they fometimes ride up in caracols, to per- 
plex the enemy, and make them doubtful 
whether they are about to take them in the 
front, or in the flank. 

Caracol is a Spanifo word; and in that 
language fignifies the motion that a’ f{qua- 
dron of horfe makes, when upon an engage- 
ment, the firft rank has no fooner fired their 

iftols, but they divide, and open into two 
Rar ranks, the one wheeling to the right, 
the other to the ‘eft, along the wings of 
the body, to the rear. Every rank obferves 
the fame order of firing; and turning or 
wheeling from the front to rear, is called a 
caracol. 

To caracol, is to go in the form of half 
rounds, 

CAREER; this word fignifies both the 
ground that is proper for the manage and 
courfe, and race of a horfe that does not go 
beyond two hundred paces. 

This barb makes a very good career, 
from pacing to ftopping. 

This Englifh horfe does not finith’ his 
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career; that is, he does not finith his courfe 
with the fame fwiftnefs; and does not move 
fo fhort and fwift at the middle and end as 
at the beginning. 

This Spanifh horfe is fit for the ring; he 
has a fhort and {wift career, and holds it an 
hundred paces. 

CARP, is generally taken for the queen 
of frefh-water fith; being fubtil, and living 
longeft of all fith (excepting the eel) out of 
it’s proper element. 

They are obferved to breed feveral months 
in one year; for which reafon you fhall 
fearee take either male or female without 
melt or fpawn: but they breed more natu- 
rally in ponds than in running-water, and 
in the latter, very feldom, or never; and 
where they frequent their ftock is innume- 
rable. 


CARP-FISHING. 


A. perfon who angles for a carp, muft 
arm himfelf with abundance of patience, 
becaufe of his extraordinary fubtilty and 
policy: they always chufe to lie in the deep- 
elt places, either of ponds or rivers, where 
there is but a finall running ftream. 

Further, obferye that they will feldom 
bite in cold weather; and you cannot be 
either too early or too late at the {port in 
hot weather; and if he bite you need not 
fear his hold, for he is one of thofe leather- 
mouthed fifh, that have their teeth in their 
throat. 

Neither muft you forget, in angling for 
him, to have a {trong rod and line; and 
fince he is fo very wary, it will be proper to © 
entice him, by baiting the ground with a 
coarfe pafte. 

He feldom refufes the red worm in March, 
the caddis in Yue, nor the grafhopper in 
June, April, and September. 

This fith does not only delight in worms, 
but alfo in fweet pafte; of which there is 
Great variety: the beft is made up of honey 
and fugar, and ought to be thrown into the 
water fome hours before you begin to 
angle; neither will fimall pellets thrown into 
the water two or three days before, be the 
worfe for this purpofe, efpecially if chicken’s 


guts, 
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guts, garbage, or blood mixed with! bran 
and cow-dung be alfo thrown in. 

But more particularly, as to a palte very 

proper for this ufe, you may make it in the 
manner following: take a fufficient quan- 
tity of four, and mingle it with veal, cut 
fmall, making it up with acompound of 
honey; then pound all together in a mor- 
tar, fo long, till they are fo tough, as to 
to hang upon the hook without wafhing 
off. 
» In order to effect which the better, min- 
gle whitifh wool with it; and if you keep 
it all the year round, add feme virgin’s 
wax, and clarified honey. 

Again, if you fifh with gentles, anoint 
them with honey, and put them on your 
hook, with a deep fearlet dipped in the 
like, which is a good way to deceive the 
fifh. 

Honey and crumbs of white bread mixed 
together, is alfo a very good pafte. 

To make carp fat, and very large: when 
your pond, in 4pril, begins to grow very 
low in water, rake all the fides of it with 
an iron rake, where the water is fallen away ; 
then fow hay-feeds, and rake it well; by 
this means, at the latter end of fummer, 
there will be a good growth of grafs; 
which, when winter comes, and the pond 
begins to rife by rain to the top, it will 
overflow all that grafs, and be a feeding- 
place for them, and make them exceeding 
fat. As for the way of taking acarp ina 
muddy pond, /ee TEncu. 

In taking a carp either in pond or river, 
if the angler intends to add profit to his 
pleafure, he muft take a peck of ale-grains, 
and agood quantity of any blood, and mix 
with the grains, baiting the ground with 
it where he intends to angle. 

This food will wonderfully attra&t the 
fcale-fifh, as carp, tench, roach, dace, and 
bream. 

Let him angle in a morning, plumbing 
his ground, and angling for a carp with a 
ftrong line; the bait muft be either patte, 
or a knotted red worm, and by this means 
he will have {port enough. 

CARRY Low; a horfe is faid to carry 
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low, that has naturally a foft, ill-fhaped 
neck; and lowers his head too much. 

All horfes that arm themfelves, carry 
low; but a horfe may carry low without 
arming ; for when he arms himfelf, hisneck 
is too fupple, and he wants to evade the 
fubjeétion of the bridle: but when he car- 
ries low, he has his neck ill-placed, and 
ill-made. 

To carry well, or in a becoming pofture, 
is faid of a horfe, whofe neck is raifed, or 
arched; who holds his head high, without 
conftraint, firm, and well placed. 

To CARRY, (with Palconers) is a term 
ufed of ahawk; who is faid to carry, when 
fhe flies away with the quarry. 

CARRYING, (with Hunters) a term 
ufed of an hare; of which, when fhe runs 
on rotten ground, or in a froft fometimes, 
and it {ticks to her feet, the huntfmen fay, 
fhe carries. _ ; 

CASTINGS, (in Falconry) a term, by 
which is underftood any thing that is given 
an hawk, to cleanfe and purge his gorge; 
of which there are two forts. 

1. Plumage, i. ¢. feathers, or cotton; 
the latter of which is moft commonly given 
in pellets about the bignefs of an hazle nut, 
made of fine, foft, white cotton, which, af- 
ter fhe hath fupped, you muft convey into 
her gorge; and in the morning, obferve 
diligently how fhe hath rolled and caft it, 
by which you will know whether fhe be in 
a good or bad condition; more particularly, 
if fhe caft it round, white, not ftinking, 
nor very moift, or waterifh, fhe may be 
concluded to be found. 

But if fhe roll it not well, but caft it 
long, with properties contrary to the former, 
then fhe is unfound, and full of difeafes. 

Befides, if her cafting be either black, 
green, yellowifh, flimy, or ftinking, it 
fhews that fhe is difeafed. 

The former cafting is remedied by hot 
meats, and the latter by feeding her well, 
and wafhing her meats in cooling waters, -as 
of endive, &e. 

Give her alfo one or two caftings of cot- 
ton, incorporating therewith incenfe and 
mummy; but if fhe ftill continue in the 

fame 
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fame condition, give her upward feourings, 
made as follows: take one feruple of aloes 
_ powdered, powder of cloves four grains, 
and three of the powder of cubwebs, all in- 
corporated and wrapped in cotton. Give it 


the hawk empty, having no meat in her_ 


pannel. “ 

Then for the other cafting of plumage, 
it is to be obferved as the former: that is, 
in the morning, if you find the feathers 
round, and not ftinking, it is a good fign; 
bucifitbe long, and fimy, with indigefted 
fiefh Ricking thereto, and having an ill {cent, 
"tis exceeding bad, See Mewrs. 

CASTING, or overrurowinc, a 
Horse: the way to do this, is to bring him 
upon fome even ground, that is fmooth and 
foft, or in the barn, upon foft ftraw; when 
take along rope, double it, and caft a knot 

_ yard from the bow; put the bow about his 
neck, and the double rope betwixt his fore- 
legs, about his hinder pafterns, and under 
his fet-locks; when you haye done this, 
flip the ends of the rope underneath the 
bow of his neck, and draw them quick, 
and they'll overthrow him; then make the 
ends faft, arid hold down his head, under 
which you mutt always be fure to have good 
ftore of ftraw. 

If you would brand a horfe on the but- 
tock, or do any thing abont his hindei-legs, 
that he may not ftrike, take up his contrary 
fore-leg; and when you brand him, take 
care that the iron be redhot, and that the 
hair be both feared away and the flefh 
fcorched in every place, before you let him 


go. , 
~ CASTING-NET : there are wo forts of 
thefe fithing-nets, but much alike in ufe, 

-and manner of cafting out, wherein the 
whole fkill of the work confifts. For the 
Jigure, fee ike plates Wi, and IV. 

When this net is exaétly thrown out, 
nothing efcapes it, bringing all away with- 


in it’s extent, as well weeds, flicks, and 


fuch Jike trafh; but it is thereby often 
broke, wherefore you muft take great care in 
what bottoms you caft it, and how it is caft 
off, that the net may fpread itfelf in it’s 
due dimenfions, 
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Draw.aloop, S, Plate IV. Fig I. of the 
main cord, over your left aim, and grafp 
with your left hand, all the net from T to 

» about three foot from the bottom, where 
the leads hang, and let the leads juft reft on 
the ground: with your right hand take up 
about a third part, as from -D to L, and 
caft it over your left fhoulder, like a cloak ; 
then take another third part, from A to L, 
in your right hand, ‘and let the refidue re- 
main hanging down: when you have done 
this, ftand upright, and being at the place 
where you intend to caft it off, incline your- 
felf firft, a little towards the left hand, that 
you may afterwards fwing yourfelf about to 
the right with the greater agility, and then 
let the net launch out into a pond: but 
take care that the threads, or mefhes of the 
net, be not entangled with your buttons, 
left you be in danger of being drawn in 
after it. ; 

CASTREL,) a kind of hawk, which 

KASTREL, } much refembles the Janner 
in fhape, but as to fize is like the hobby: 
her game is the growfe, a fowl common, 
and well known, in the north of England, 
and elfewhere: fhe will alfo kill a partridge; 
but yet is a bird of a very cowardly nature, 
a flow goer afore-head, and therefore not 
much in ufe. 

CAT, isa bealt of prey, even the tame 
one; and faid to be of three kinds. 1. The 
tame cat. 2. The wild wood cat. 3. The 
mountain cat. The tame or domeftic cat 
is diverfified with an almoft infinite variety 
of colours and ftreaks; but the natural co- 
lour, in a wild ftate, is a brown tawney, 
variegated with ftreaks of a whitifh colour. 
In France the cats are all of a blueifh lead- 
colour, and in the north of Europe they are 
all over white. 

All which are of one nature, pretty much 
of the fame fhape, but differ in fize; the 
wild cat being much larger than the tame, 
and the mountain cat is larger than the wild 
cat. 

The tame cat is a creature fubtil and 
watchful, very familiar and loving to man- 
kind, and an enemy to rats, mice, &c. which 
it feizes.on as it’s prey. ; 

Thefe 
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Thefe animals ufually generate in the 
winter-feafon, making a great yawling or 
crying; go fifty-fix days, or eight wecks, 
with young; bring forth feveral at atime: 
they cover their excrements, and love to 
keep their old habitations. See Pore-Car. 

CATARACT, is a malady in the eyes of 
an hawk not eafily removed; and fometimes 
incurable, when it is too thick, and of a 
long continuance. 

It proceeds from grofs humours in the 
head, which frequently-do not only dim, 
but extinguifh the fight; and fometimes 
the hood is the caufe of this mifchief. 

The cure is to be effeéted, by fcouring 
her two or three days with aloes or agaric: 
then take the powder of wafhed aloes, 
finely beaten, one feruple, and two {cruples 
of fugar-candy; mingle thefe together, and 
with a quill blow it into the hawk’s affected 
eye three or four times a day. 

This is the gentleft, and moft fovereign 
medicine of any yet known; but if this 
will not do, you muft ufe ftronger reme- 


dies, as the juice of celandine roots, .bath- | 


ing their eyes often with warm rofe-water, 
in which the feed of fenugreek has been 
boiled. 

CATTLE. A colleétive name import- 
ing all quadrupeds, ufed cither in'tilling the 
ground, or for the food of man. Under 
cattle fome include all quadrupeds which 
affociate, or go in herds, as fheep, oxen, 
hogs, Horfes, &c. Others define cattle to 
be all tame animals which graze: cattle are 
fometimes divided into great, comprehend- 
ing oxen, bulls, cows, calves, horfes, &¥c. 
and fmall, including fheep, lambs, goats, 
Sc. Buack CATTLE implies all of the 
ox-kind. 

CAVALCADOUR, is a word ufed at the 
court of France, and among the Families of 
the Blood, fignifying the Querry; that is, 
Matter of the Horfe, 

Thus we fay, the Querry Cavalcadour of 
the Queen’s ftables; of Monfieur, or the 
duke of Orleans’s {tables. 

In Italy, this word fignifies the perfons 
who trot colts with bardelle faddlés. See 
BaRDELLE. 
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CAVALIER. One that underftands hor- 
fes, and is pra¢tifed in the art of riding them, 

CAVEZON, a fort of nofe-band, either 
of iron, leather, or wood, fometimes flat, 
at other times hollow or twifted, put on 
the nofe of a horfe, to wring it, and fo 
forward the fuppling and breaking of the 
horfe. Aniron cavefon is a femi-circle or 
band of iron, confifting of two or three. 
pieces joined by hinges, and mounted with 
a head-ftall, a throat-band, and two ftraps 
or reins with three rings; one rein pafies 
through the middle ring; when we mean to 
make a horfe walk round a pillar; through 
the two fide-rings we pafs the two reins, 
which the rider holds in his hand, or makes 
faft to the faddle, in order to keep the 
horfe’s head in fubjeétion, Ge. 

CAUTING-IRON, ‘an iron with which 
farriers fear thofe parts of a horfe that re- 
quire burning. 

CAWKING-TIME, (in Falconry) a 
hawk’s treading time. 

CHACK, or Beat upon THE Hanp: a- 
horfe “is faid to chack, or beat upon the 
hand, when his head is not fteady, but he 
toffes up his nofe, and fhakes it all of a 
fudden, to avoid the’ fubjection of the bri- 
dle. In order to fix and fecure his head, 
you need only to put under his nofe-band a 
fmall flat band of iron bended archwife, 
which anfwers to a martingale. 

A CHACE, 7 is aftation for wild beafts 

A CHASE} of the foreft: from which 
it differs in this refpeét; that it may be in 
the poffeffion of a fubjeé&t, which a foreft, 
in it’s proper and true nature cannot; nei- 
ther is it commonly fo large, nor endowed 
with fo many liberties, as the courts of at- 
tachment, fwain-mote, juftice feat of eyre. 
&c. On the other hand, a chace differs from 
a park, for that it is of a larger compafs, 
having a greater variety of game, and more 
overfeers, or keepers.—For beafts of the 
chace and the terms ufed fee the Article 
TERMS. * 


What fort of Chace is mof proper firft to train 
@ hunting-horfe to. 

Some would have a horfe that is defigned 

either 
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* either for a buck-hunter, or fox-hunter, to 
be ufed at firft, and. trained up in that fore 
of exercife ; others are of opinion, that thofe 
chaces are too violent for a young horfe, and 
therefore chufe to train him after harriers ; 
which laft feems to be the moft eligible. 

As for the ftag, buck, and hind there is 
not much difference in the hunting of them; 
fo that the inconveniences from each chace, 
are in a manner the fame alfo: for which- 
foever you hunt, it is either in covert or at 
force. ‘ 
- Ifa deer be hunted ina park, they ufually 
chufe the moft woody parts of it, as a re- 
fuge from the purfuits of their enemies; 
which is both unpleafant to. the rider, and 
troublefome to the horfe, torfollow the dogs 
through the thick bufhes: and befides, in 
parks the ground is ufually full of mole- 
banks, trenches, &e. which is dangerous 
for a young horfe to gallop on, till he has 
attained to fome perfection in his ftroke. 

But if they be turned out of the park, 
and hunted-at force, you will find, that as 
foon as you have unharboured or rouzed 
them they will immediately make out end- 
ways before the hounds, five or fix, nay, 
fometimes ten miles; they following in full 
cry, fo fwiftly, that a horfe muft be com- 
pelled to run up and down hill without any 
Intermiffion, leaping hedge,’ ditch, and 
dale ; nay, often croffing rivers, to the great 
danger of the rider, as well as of the horfe, 
So that it fhould feem altogether impro- 
per to put ayoung horfe to fuch violent la- 
bour at the firft, till he hath been inured to 
hard fervice by prattife and degrees, 

And befides, the feafons for thefe chaces 
beginning about Midfummer, and ending 
at Holy-rood-tide, is a part of the year in 
which the fun’s heat is exceffive; that be- 
fides the fwiftnefs and violence of this chace, 
and the danger of cracking his wind, and 
burfting his belly ; (and the {training of 
his limbs by fuch defperate riding, and cre- 
ating in a young horfe a loathfomenefs to 
his labour, by undergoing fuch violent and 
unufual fervice;) the fun’s exceffive heat 
does fo feorch the earth, that a violent chace 
would hazard the melting of his greafe ; and 
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‘the weight of the rider, by reafon of the 


hardnefs of the ground, would occafion foun- 
dering, fplints, and windgals; infomuch, 
that in a fhort time the horfe would prove 
altogether ufelefs. 

Therefore it would be beft, that thofe 
horfes that are employed in this violent ex- 
ercife, be horfes. of ftayed years ;\ which 
have been trained to hunting by long prac- 
tice and experience. 

Young horfes, (fays the Duke of New- 
caftle) being as fubject to difeafes as young 
children: therefore he advifes, that any 
man that would buy an horfe for ufe in his 
ordinary occafions, as for journies, hawk- 
ing, or hunting, fhould never buy a horfe till 
the mark be out of his mouth ; and if he be 
found of wind, limb, and fight, he will 
Jaft you eight or nine years, with good 
keeping, and never fail you : and therefore, 
(he adds) I am always ready to buy for 
fuch purpofes, an old nag, of fome huntf- 
man or falconer, that is found; and that is 
the ufeful nag: for he gallops on all 
grounds, leaps over hedges and ditches; 
and fuch an one will not fail you in your 
journey, or any where, and is the only nag 
of ufe for pleafure or journey. 

The next chace is that of the fox ; which 
although it is arecreation much in ufe, and 
highly applauded by the generality of the 
nobility and gentry, yetis inconvenient for 
the training of a young horfe; it being 
fwift without refpite, and of a long continu- 
ance too; both which are diftafteful to the 
horfe: but the greateft inconvenience that 
happens to a horfe in this cafe, is, that 
when a fox is unkennelled, he {eldom or ne- 
ver betakes himfelf to a champagne country, 
but remains in the ftrongeft coverts and 
thickeft woods ;’ fo that a horfe can have but 


| little pleafure in apcompenyng the hounds, 


without running the rifk of being ftubbed, 
or fome fuch dangerous accidents. 

The fittett horfes for this chace, are horfes 
of great ftrength and ability: this chace be- 
ginning at Chriffmas, which is the worft 
time of riding, and ends at Lady-day, when 
the ground is beft for it. ‘ 

The next chace is the otter; which is not 

2 con- 
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convenient for a horfe, becaufe he that will 
truly purfue this amphibious animal, muft 
often fwim his horfe, to the equal hazard, 
both of the rider and the horfe. 

~The hare therefore fhould feem the bet 
chace, both for pleafure and delight; and the 
moft beneficial for training a young horfe. 

It is indeed fwift, and of fome endurance, 
like that of the fox, but far more pleafant 
to the horfe, becaufe hares commonly run 
the champagnecountry: and the fcent not 
being fo hot as that of the fox, the dogs are 
oftener at default, and by that means the 
horfe has many fobs; by which means he re- 
covers wind, and regains ftrength. 

This chace begins at Michaelmas, and 
lafts till the end SP alexary: 

The beft dogs to bring a horfe to perfec- 
tion of wind, and fpeed, are fleet northern 
hounds; for they, by means of their hard 
running, will draw him up to thateextraor- 
dinary fpeed, that he will not have time to 
loiter; and by continual praétife, will be 
inured and habituated to the violence of 
their fpeed, that in a fhort time he will be 
able to ride on all forts of ground, and be 
at fuch command upon the hand, that he 
will ftrike at what rate you pleafe : and three 
quarters {peed will be lefs troublefome to 
him than a Canterbury gallop. 

This may probably be one of the reafons 
why your northern breeders, for the gene- 
rality, excel thofe of the fouth: fince cer- 

tain! the {peed of their hounds contributes 
much to the excellence of their horfes, and 
renders them able to endure a four mile 
courfe without fobs; which fome horfemen 
call running. 

CHAFFINCH, a finging bird, that 
takes it's name from it’s dalldtting in chaff; 
and by fome admired for it’s fong, though it 
has not much pleafantnefs, or fweetnefs in it. 

They are caught in plenty in fight-time ; 
but their nefts are rarely found, though 
they build in hedges and trees of all forts, 
and make them of mofs and wool, or any 
thing almoft they can gather up: they have 
young ones twice or thrice a year, which 
are feldom bred from their neft, as being a 
bird not apt to take another bird's fong, nor 
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to whiftle; fo that itis beftto leave the old: 
ones to bring them up. 

The Efex finchers are generally allowed 
to be the beft fort, both for length of fong 
and variety, they ending with feveral notes. 
that are very pretty. 

Tt is an hardy bird, and will live almoft 
upon any feeds, none coming amifs to him ; 
and he is feldom fubject to any difeafe, 
as the canary bird and linnet are ; but he 
will be very loufy, if nor {prinkled with a 
little wine, two or three times a month. 

CHALLENGED COCK-FIGHT, is ge- 
nerally to meet with ten ftaves of cocks,. 
and to make out of them twenty-one bat- 
tles, (more or lefs) the odd battle to have 
the maftery. y 

CHALLENGING, [hunting-term] is. 
ufed of hounds and beagles, when arc firft 
finding the feent of their game, they prefent- 
ly open and cry: the otctinen then fay, 
they challenge. 

CHANERIN, is the fore part of a horfe’s 
head, extending from under the ears, along — 
the interval, between the eye-brows, down 
to his nofe. 

CHANFRAIN-BLANCE.. 
or Biaze. 

CHANGE & Horse, om cnoanczt Hanp : 
isto turn, or bear the horfe’s head from one 
hand to another, from the right to the left, 
or from the left to the in 

You fhould never c ange your horfe,. 
without pufhing him forward uponthe turn ; 
and after the turn, puth him on fteaight, in 
in order to a ftop. 

This horfe changes fromthe right with an 
ugly grace. See Enrier, Naits, Waux, 
and a Passape of five times. 

CHANNEL or a Horst, is the hollow 
between the two bars, or the nether jaw 
bones, in which the tongue is lodged: for 
this purpofe it fhould be large enough, that 
it be not preffed with the bitt-mouth, which 
fhould always havea liberty in the middle 
of it. 

CHAPE, [with sya the tip at the 
end ofa fox's tails fo called, as the tail 
itfelf is termed breach, drag, or brafh. 

CHAPELET, is a couple of ftirrup- 

leathers, 


See Stary. 
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leathers, mounted each of them with a ftir- 
rup, and joined at top ina fort of leather 
buckle,. called the head of the chapelet, by 
which they are made faft to the pommel of 
the faddle, after being adjufted to the rider’s 


' length and bare: they are uféd, to avoid 


the trouble of taking up or letting down the 
ftirrups, every time thata gentleman mounts 
on a different horfé and faddle, and to fup- 
ply the want in the academy faddles, which 
have no ftirrups.to them. > 
CHAPERON or a Bitr-Mourn, is a 


. word only ufed for fcatch-mouths, and all 


others that are not cannon-mouths,. fignify- 


' ing the end of the bitt that joins to. the 


— 


branch, juft by the banquet. 

In featch-mouths the chaperon is round, 
but in others it is oval; and the fame part that 
in fcatched, and othermouths, is called cha- 
peron, is in cannon-mouths called, froncean.” 

CHARBON, (i. ¢. coal,) is an obfolete 

French word; fignifying that little black 
fpot or mark, ‘that remains after a large 
fpot, in the cavity of the corner teeth of a 
horfe,: about the feventh or eighth year, 
when the cavity fills, and the tooth, being 
fmooth and equal, is faid to be raiféd. 
. CHARGE, is a preparation of an oint- 
ment, of the confiftence-of a thick decoc- 
tion, applied to the fhoulders, fplaits, in- 
flammations, and fprains of horfes. 

The parts affected are rubbed and chafed 
with this compofition, after which. you may 
cover them with finking paper, if you will. 

Charges are made two ways, viz. either 
with emiellures, # ¢. a mixture of honey, 
turpentine, fuet, and other drugs; or with 
remolade, which is a. mixture of the lees of 
wine, with the drugs of emmiellure. 

Farriers confound the names of charge 
emmieilures and remolade, and indifferently 
ufe one for the other. 

CHASTISEMENTS, or Corrections; 


are thefe fevere and rigorous effects of the- 


aids ; for when the aids are given with fe- 
yerity, they become punifhments. 
CHAUSSE Trop-naur ; a white foot- 
ed horfe is faid to be fuch, when the white 
maks run too high upon the legs. 
CHECK, [in Falconry] aterm ufed of 


. 
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4 hawk when fhe forfakes her proper game, 
to fly at pyes, crows, rooks, or the like, 
croffing her in her flight. 

CHEST-TRAPS, akind of boxes, or 
traps, ufed to take pole-cats, fitchets, mar- 
tens,-and the like vermin, that are inju- 
rious to warrens, dove-houfés, or hen- 
roofts : the firft of them being with a fingle, 
and the other with a double entrance, are 
reprefented thus: Now for the making and 
ufing them, take three pieces of oak or elm- 
boards, of an equal bignefs, like to that 
which is in Plate IV. fig. 2. with A,B,C,D; 
let them be four foot long, one over, and 
about an inch thick; which nail together 


jut like a'coffin, and clofe up one end with 


a piece of the board, which muft be nailed 
fafton, as ACEF; likewife nail over three 
main boards, another piece, as A,F,G,H, 
which muft be as large as any of the ré{t, 
but not fo long by two parts in three : and 
for the reft of the covering, you muft have 
another piece of the famé board: on the ~ 
other fide of the boards, make a little hole 
with a gimlet, at the places marked G,H, 
where faften two nails, that may be driven 
into the board that lies on the top, fo as to 
ferve for fockets, oras the axle of a coach: 
fo that the board may eafily be lifted up and 
let down : -and at the other end IK, nail 
another piece of timber, juft equal to that 
marked A,F,G,;H, which muft only be 
faftened to the upper boards in fuch man 
ner, that being let down, the whole may 
feem to be acheft clofe fhut ; then get 
two pieces of wood, as. L;M, P,Q, two: 
foot long, and one inch and an half thick, 
and pierced at the end IL,M, witha hole 
big enough to turn one’s little finger in ; 
nail thefe on the two fidé boards, abour 
the middle of them, juft oppofite to each 
other, witha piece of wood an inch fquare, 
fhaped at both ends like an axletree, which 
put eafily into the two holes L,M; at 
the middle of the faid axletree, frame a 
mortice or hole to faften and tye a ftick 
O,N, which may fall down upon the mov- 
ing plank, when it is let down ; and this is 
intended to prevent any beaft from lifting up 
the cover when once it is down, 
Before 
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Before you nail all the boards together, 
make a hole in that plank marked A,B,C,D, 
at the place marked U, X; which hole 
fhould be two inches long, and half an inch 


over jut oppofite thereto, and in the other 


plank bore a little hole with a gimlet as at 
R, that you may put in a fimall cord; at 
the end whereof you tie your tricker R,w, 
S,n,7, made of a ftick as big as one’s little 


finger, which though faftened at the end 


R, may however have liberty enough to 
move up and down, and mutt pafs through 


the hole U, about two inches out, with a 
notch or two at T; about the end of it tie 
your bait on this tricker within the cheft 
trap, which ought to be appropriated to 
the nature of the beaft, or vermin you in- 


tend to take. 


For the fetting this trap, you muft have 


a {trong cord upon the moving plank, near 
the middle of it marked Y; towards the 
end at the other end of the faid cord, tie 


a fmall ftick marked U, an inch an half 


long and half as big as ones finger, formed 
at one end like a wedge, fo the trap being 
lifted half a foot as you fee it reprefented in 
the figure, andthe cord which paffeth over 
the axletree, Z,O, the little ftick may 
have one end in the notch T of your tricker, 
and the other end in the hole X, and then 
is your trap or engine fet right as it fhould 
be: if your tricker be a quarter of an inch 
clear from the bottom when any vermin 

' is once in, and gives but one touch to the 
bait, whichis on the tricker that gives way, 
down falls the moving plank with the 
door faft fhut. 

The other trap with the double entrance, 
is much the beft, becaufe 'the vermin you 
intend to take may, fee through it to behold 
the prey, and come in at which fide they 
pleafe, and therefore will fooner ven- 
ture. 

It is made much after the fame manner 
with the former, having two turning planks, 
and the tricker ought to be in the middle at 
Z : fo there needs no farther directions to be 
Given about it. See Plate IV. fiz. 2. 

CHEVALER: (a French word) a horfe 
s faid to chevaler, when in paflaging upon 


juniper wood, and two ounces of 
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a walk or a trot his far fore leg croffes ‘or 
overlaps the other fore leg every fecond 


motion. Sze to Passace. 
CHEVIN i A. frefh water’ fith, 
CHUB-FISH $ having a great head, 


CHEVIN-FISHING, this fith fpawns _ 
in March, is very ftrong, though unactive, — 
yielding in a very little time after he is _ 


ftruck, and the larger he is the more quiet- 
ly he is taken. 


As for his food, he loves all forts of | 
worms, and flies, alfo cheefe, grain, black — 


worms, their bellies being flit that white 
may appear. 
variety of them at one hook; but more par- 
ticularly he delights in the pith that grows 
in the bone of an ox’s back; but you muft 
take care to take off the tough outward fkin, 
without breaking the inward tender one. - 
This fifh is to be angled for early in the 
morning with fnails; -but in the heat of the 
day, make ufe of fome other bait, and in 
the afternoon fith for him at ground or fly; 


of the laft of which there is none he covets © 
a large head, ~ 


more than a great moth with 
whofe body is yellow, with whitith wings, 
which is commonly found in gardens about 
the evening.” 

CHEWING BALLS ror Horses: 
thefe balls are ufed for reftoring loft appe- 
tite, an infirmity to which horfes are very 
incident, proceeding from a’ falt humour, 
and bitter phlegm, which obftrués the paf- 
fages of the throat, and makes them loath 
their food. 

The compofition of thefe balls is as fol- 
lows. 

Take a pound of affa-foetida, as much 
liver of antimony, and half a pound of the 
wood of a bay-tree, an equal quantity of 
pellitory 
of Spain. 

Pound all the ingredients apart to a grofs 
powder, in order to which the woods mutt 
be firft very well dried, then put them ‘all 
together in a mortar, and incorporate them 
with a large quantity of good grape verjuice 
well clarified, pouring it in by degrees, till 
they are reduced to. ama{s; of which make 
balls of an ounce andan half, and dry them 

in 


He affects a large bait, and © 
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in the fun: wrap one of thefe balls in a lin- 
nen clout, and tying a thread thereto make 
the horfe chew it for two hours in the morn- 
ing; and he will eat as foon as you unbridle 


) him: do the fame at night, and continue 


_ this method till the horfe recovers his appe- 
tite: ! 
~ When one ball is confumed put in ano- 

@ther. - 

_ Thefe balls may be ufed on the road, as 
you travel, being tied to the bridle; balls of 
Venice treacle may be ufed in the fame man- 

ner with good fuccefs. 

j CHOLIC, or Gripes tn Horsss. 

_ Among all the diftempers incident to a 

horfe, none perhaps is fo little underftood by 

the common farriers, as this; and for want 
of neceffary knowledge, they give the 
fame medicines in all cafes; but as this dif- 

' order may proceed from different caufes, the 

method of cure muft alfo vary: as other- 

wife the medicine intended to cure the dif- 
order may augment it, and render it fatal. 

The three fpecies into which we fhall divide 

this diforder are, 

1. The flatulent or windy. 

2. The bilous or inflammatory, and 

3. The dry gripes. 

The horfe troubled with a flatulent or 
Windy Cholic, is very reftlefs, often lying 
_ down, and.as fuddenly rifing again with a 
fpring; {trikes his belly with his hinder feet, 
_ ftamps with his fore feet, and refufes his 
meat. When the gripes are violent he will 
have convulfive twitches, his eyes turned 
up, and his limbs ftretched out as if dying, 
and his ears and feet alternately hot and 
cold: he falls into profufe fweats, and then 
into cold damps: ftrives often to ftale, and 
turns his head frequently to his flanks; he 
then falls down, rolls about, and often turns 
on his back: this laft fymptom -proceeds 
from a ftoppage of urine, which generally 
attends this fpecies of cholic, and may be 
increafed by a load of dung preffing on the 
neck of the bladder. 

The windy cholic often proceeds from 
drinking cold water when hot, to relieve 
which, empty the ftrait gut with a fmall 
‘hand dipt in oil, which frequently gives room 
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for the wind, before confined in the bowels> 
tor difcharge itfelf; and by taking off the 
weight that preffed upon the neck of the 
bladder, the fuppreffion of urine is taken 
off; upon which the horfe immediately ftales 
and becomes much eafier. 

If the horfe be young and full of blood, 
take away a proper quantity from the neck 
vein, and the following ball and clyfter 
fhould be given, as they feldom fail of giv- 
ing relief: Take of Strafburgh turpentine, 
and juniper berries pounded, of each an 
ounce; of falt-prunella, or falt-petre, an 
ounce; oil of juniper, one dram; falt of 
tartar, two drams; make the whole into a 
ball with a fyrup of fugar. It may be given 
whole, and wafhed down, with a decoction 
of juniper berries, or a horn of ale. 

If the horfe, foon after taking this ball, 
does find no relief; it will be neceflary, in 
an hour or two, to give him another ball, 
with the addition of a dram of falt of am- 
ber, which may be repeated a third time, if 
found neceffary. During the fit, the horfe 
may be walked and trotted gently, buc 
fhould by no means be jaded: between the 
taking of the two balls, the following may 
be given; Take of chamomile flowers, two 
handfuls; anife, coriander, and fennel feeds, 
of each an ounce; boil them in three quarts 
of water to two; and add Daffy’s elixir, or’ 
gin, half a pint; oil of amber, half*an 
ounce, and oil of chamomile, eight 
ounces, 

When the gripes are occafioned by drink- 
ing cold water when hot, the following will 
generally remove the complaint: Take of 
the powder of anife, cummin, and fennel- 
feeds, of each half an ounce; of camphor, 
two drams; of pellitory of Spain, one 
dram; oil of juniper, fifty drops: make 
the whole into a ball with fyrup ‘of fugar, 
and wath it down with a horn or two of 
ale. 

If thefe ingredients fhould not be at hand, 
give the following drink: Take of caftile or 
hardfoap, and of falt-petre, each one ounce; 
or juniper-berries and ginger, of each half 
an ounce : -boil the whole in a pint and an 
half of ale, adding a large onion; ftraire 

the 
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the liquor from the ingredients, and give it 
the horfe. You may repeat the dofe, if 
the firft fhould not anfiver the intention, 

When the horfe begins to recover, he 
will Jie quiet, without itarting or tumbling; 
and if he continues in this quiet ftate an 
hour, you may conclude that the whole dan- 
ger is over. Care fhould alfo be taken that 
the horfe be well rubbed, cloathed, and lit- 
tered with clean ftraw up to his belly. 

The fymptoms of a Bilous or Inflamma- 
tory Cholic, are a fever, great heat, pant- 
ing, and drynefs of the mouth; he alfo ge- 
nerally throws out a little loofe dung, with 
ahot fealding water; which when it appears 
blackifh, or of a reddifh colour, indicates 
an approaching mortification; to remove 
which, take of fenna, three ounces; of 
falt of tartar, half an ounce: infiife the 
whole in a quart of boiling water, for an 
hour; then ftrain it off, and add two ounces 
of lenitive electuary, and four ounces of 
Glauber’s falts. 

If the diforder is, not removed, but the 
fever and inflammation continue to increafe, 
attended with a difcharge of flefh-coloured 
water, the event will be fatal ; 
medicine that bids fair to prevent it is, a 
ftrong decottion of Jefuit’s bark, given to 
the quantity of a pint every three hours, 
mixed with a gill SRS port wine. 

A quart of the fame decoétion, with two 
ounces of Venice turpentine, diffolved in the 
yolks of two eggs; an ounce of diafcordium, 
and a pint of red wine, may be given twice 
a day, by way of clyfter. But it will be 
neceflary, if the horfe recovers, to give him 
afterwards two or three mild purges of 
rhubarb. : 

The fymptoms of the Dry Gripes are 
known by the horfe’s frequent and fruitlef 
attempts to dung, the blacknefS-and hard- 
nefs of the dung, the frequent and quick 
motion of the tail, the high colour of his 
urine, and his great reftleffnefs and uneafi- 
nefs, which muft be removed by the follow- 
ing method: the {trait gut fhould be im- 
mediately examined and emptied, with a 
fall hand dipped in oil, and the following 
elyfter injected twice aday: Take of marth. 
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allows and chamomile-flowers, of cach'a 
large handful: of bay-berries and fweet 
fennel-feeds bruifed, of .each one ounce: 
boil the whole in a gallon of water to three 
quarts; pour off the clear liquor into a pan, 
and add a part of linfeed, or any common oil. 

The purging drink made of fenna, €e. 
defcribed above, fhould be given, till the 
fymptoms are removed, and his bowels un 
loaded. During the’ continuance of this 


diforder the horfe fhould have no other food — 
than fealded bran, and warm water gruel,’ 


or white water, made -by diffolying four 
ounces of gum arabic in a quart of water, 
end mixing it with his other water. 

Thereader from the account we have given 
of the different {pecies of the cholic will 
be abundantly convinced how neceflary it is 
to be acquanted with each, that he may be 
enabled to adapt proper medicines, and re- 
lieve the creature from excruciating pains. 
‘He thould elfe be careful to avoid all violent 
hot medicines, which often prove hurtful, 
€ven in the firlt fpecies of this diforder, and 
too often fatal in the others. Nor is it any 
wonder that horfes treated in that manner 
fhould generally die, fince fuch medicines 
ftimulate the neck of the bladder, augment 
the heat of the blood, before much too 
great, and inflame the bowels, by which 
means a mortification is brought.on, and the 
horle is loft by the medicine given him for 
his recovery. 


CHOPS ) are maladies in the palate of 
CLEFTS ¢ an horfe’s mouth, cauféd ej- 
RIFTS ther, by ating coarfe and 


rough hay, full of thiftles and other prickly 
ftulf; or by foul provender full of fharp 
fecds, which by frequent pricking the bars 
of his mouth caufes them to wrinkle and 
breed corrupt blood, which May turn to a 
canker: which if it fhould come to that, ic 
is to be cured as a canker: but to prevent 
it, wafh his mouth with vinegar and falt, 
and anoint it with honey. 

And for the removing of thefe diftempers 
pull out his tongue, flice it with an in- 
cifion-knife, and thruft out the kernels, or 
corruption, then wath the parts as before 
direéted. 
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| But to prevent their coming at all, the |, 


‘beft way is to wafh his mouth or tongue oftén 
with wine, beer, or ale, and fo blifters will 
not breed in it, or any other difeafe, 

CHOPS do alfo often happen in a 

cRAcKs} horfe’s legs on the bought of 
the paftern, accompanied with pain, and a 
very noifome ftench, which is;fometimes 
caufed by a fharp malignant humour that 
frets the fkin, ; 

The cure may be affected by firft fhaving 
away the hair from the complaint, in order 
to keep it clean, and applying the white 
honey charge, or coachman’s. ointment, 
which will fpeedily heal the chops, if the 
application be conftantly renewed. 

CHUB FISHING. This fith is full of 
fall forked bones, difperfed every where 
through his body; eats very waterifh, and, 
being not firm, isin a manner taftelefs: it 
is the beft of any to entertain a young 
angler, as being eafily taken: in order to 
which you muft look out for fome hole, 
where you fhall have twenty or more of 
them together in a hot day, floating almoft 
on the furface of the water: 

Let your red be ftrong and long, your 
line not above a yard long and yery ftrong, 
baited with a grafhopper; which bob up 
and down on the top of the water, and if 
there be any chubs they will rife. 

But you muft place yourfelf fo as not to 
be feen, for the chub is atimorous fifh, and 
the leaft fhadow will make him fink to the 
bottom; though he will rife again fuddenly, 
and this is called bobbing. 

_ When your, hook is baited, drop it gently 
about two foot before the chub you have 
pitched upon by your eye to be the beft and 
faireft, and, he will, inftantly bite greedily at 
ity, and berheld) faft, for he is a leather 
mouthed. fifh, fo that he can feldom break 
his, hold;,,.and therefore it will be beft to 
give him play enough and tire him;_ or 
otherwife you may endanger your line.. 

4If yourcannot get a grafshopper, you muft 
bait your hook with any kind of fly or 
worm, jand.if you will fish with a fly, 
grafshopper, or beetle,. it muft be at the top 
of the water; but if with, other baits un- 
cenpeath it, 
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In March and April you fhould angle for 
the chub with worms; in Fue and July 
with flies, fnails and cherries: but in 4u- 
gut and September, ule a pafte made with 
Parmefan or Holland cheefe, pounded in a 
mortar with fafiron; adding to it a little 
butter, 

Some uufe a pafte made of cheefe and tur- 
pentine for the winter feafon, at which time 
the chub is in his prime: for then his forked - 
bones are either. loft/or turned into griftles ; 
and his flefh is excellent meat baked; his 


| {pawn is admirable and if he be large, the 


throat when the head is well wafhed is the 
beft part of the fith. 

However in hot weather you mutt angle 
for this fifh in the middle of the water, or 
near the top of it; but in cold weather near 
the bottom. 

CHUSING or Doss: in order to chufe 
a dog and bitch for good whelps, take care 
that the bitch come of a generous kind, be 
well proportioned, having large ribs and 
flanks; and likewife that the dog be of a 
good breed and young; for a young dog 
and an old bitch breed excellent whelps. 

_ The beft time for-hounds, , nitches, or 
bratchets to be lined in, are the months of 
Fanuary, February and March. 

The bitch fhould be ufed-to a kennel, 
that fhe may like it after her whelping, and 
fhe ought to be kept warm. 

Let the whelps be weaned after two 
months old; and though it be fome diffi- 
culty to chufe a whelp under the dam, that 
will prove the beft of the litter, yet fome 
approve that which is laft, and account hir 
to be the beft. ; 

_ Others remove the whelps from the ken- 
nel, and lay them. feyeral and apart one 
from the other; then they watch which of 
them the bitch firft takes and carries into 


| her,kennel again, and that they fuppofe to 


be the bett. : 
Others again injagine.that which weighs 
leatt when it.fucks to be the bef: this is 
certain that the lighter whelp will prove the 
{wifter. 
As foon as|the bitch, has littered, it is 
proper to chufe them.you intend)to preferve, 
M : and 
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and drown the reft; keep the black, brown, 
or of one colour; for the {potted are not 
much to be efteemed, though of hounds the 
{potted are to be valued. 

Hounds for chace are to be chofen by 
their colours ; the white with black ears, and 
a black {pot at the fetting on of the tail, 
are the moft principal to compofe a kennel 
of, and of good fcent and condition. 

The black hound, or the black tanned, 
or the all liver-coloured, or all white: the 
true talbots are the beft for the ftronger line: 
the grizzled, whether mixed or unmixed, fo 
they be fhag-haired, are the beft verminers, 
and a couple of thefe are proper for a ken- 
nel. 

In fhort, take thefe marks of a good 
hound; that his head be of a middle pro- 
portion, rather long than round; his noftrils 
wide, his ears large; his back bowed; his 
fillet great, haunches large, thighs well 
truffed, ham ftrait, tail big near the reins; 
the reft flender; the leg big, the fole of 
the foot dry, and in the form of that of a 
fox, with large claws. 

CINQUE PORT, a fquare net refembling 
a cage, taking it’s name from the five en- 
trances into it: it is of excellent ufe for any 
pond or river, fwift or ftanding water, for 
catching of fifh, and the way to fet it is re- 
prefented in the figure. 

To make ufe of this net, provide four 
ftrait, ftrong poles, anfwerable in length to 
the depth of the water; fharpen the great 
ends like ftakes, and notch them within a 
foot of the ends, to faften the four corners 
of the net as E, F, G.H; make the little 
notches on the fame poles at a convenient 


diftance, for the faftening the four upper: 


corners in the fame manner, as A,B,C, D. 
See Plate IV. fig. 3. 

The bottom of the net is four fquare 
without any entrance ; in order to place this 
with the greater conveniency get aboat to put 
the net in the water, for the poles muft be 
driven faft into the ground, and at fuch a 
proper diftance, that the net may be ftretched 
out ftiff, each pole anfwering to his fellow 
in an exact direct line; and this may fuffice 
in any ftanding water; but if it be in a 
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“fwift ftream, the motion of the water will? 


always move the net, and fo frighten away 
the fifth. 

Now jin order to prevent this inconve- 
nience, fatten 'fome {trong fticks at the 
very top of the four poles, to ftraiten and 
ftrengthen one another, and to keep all 
tight; as for example, obferve the fame 
pointed and marked. with little @, 2, c, d, and 
you will eafily comprehend it; but then if’ 
you faften two others crofs ways from A, a, 
unto great D and little ¢, and from C, ¢c, to 
great Band little c you need not fear it, 
for the water ean have no power over it. 
See Plate IV. fig. 3. 

CLAP [in Falconry] the nether part of a 
hawk’s beak. 

CLAP-NET, anp Lookine-crass, 
otherwife called doring or daring, is a device 
to catch larks with ; for which end you are to 
provide four fticks, very ftraight and light,. 
about the bignefs of a pike, two of which 
fhould be four feet nine inches long, and 
fhould all be notched at the ends, as in the 
figure of thefe fticks marked with the little 
@ and 2; at the end 3d, faften on. one fide a 
ftick of about a foot long, of the fame big- 
nefs with the other, four fticks, and on the 
other fide a fmall peg of wood, marked AS 
three inches long; then get four fticks more,. 
each a foot long, as the letter & each muft 
havea cord nine foot long, faftened at the: 
bigger end thereof, as ¢, f; every one of 
them fhould have a buckle at the end ¢, for 
the commodious faftening of them to the 
refpective fticks, when yow go about to: 
{pread your net, which is plainly reprefented 
in Plate IV. fig. 5, 

Yourare alfo to provide a cord, a,.k, b, 2 
which muft have two-branches,. 2, k, one of 
them is to be nine foot and a half long, the 
other ten, with a buckle at each end; the 
reft of the cord, from / to > mutt be be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty-four yards 
long; and all thefe cords, as well the long 
ones, as thofe with the fticks, fhould be 
ftrong twilted, about the bignefS of one’s 
little finger. The next thing to be pro- 
vided, is a ftaff, m, 7, about four foot long, 
pointed at the end m; and at the end ny 
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faften a little ball of wood, for the’ conye- 
nient carrying of thefe many neceffaries, in 
fome fack or wallet ; you muft alfo have a 
{mall iron fpade to level the ground, as you 
fee occafion, and two fmall rods, like that 
marked, /, m, 7, 0, each eighteen inches 
long, having a great end L, and thereto a 
fall ftick fixed, as p, with a -packthread 
near the end of the faid rod ;_ and about the 
letter m, being near nine inches from it, tie 
another packthread with two ends, each 
hanging clear a foot long: at each end tie 
a little pecked ftick, as g, 7, and at the 
fmaller end ofthe faid rod, tie a packthread 
with four doubles, which muft form two 
loops, as 0, which tie to the legs of fome 
Tarks: you mutt alfo have two {mall reels, 
as F,G, by the help whereof you may 
make the larks fly, as there is occafion : the 
next thing you are to prepare, is a looking~ 
glafs : for which, /ee Lark Catcuine. 

When it is thus fixed, puta fmall line in- 
to the hole /, and your glafs is finifhed; you 
mutt place it between the two nets, near 
the middle of them, at the letter j, and car- 
ty theline to the hedge, fo that pulling the 
line you may make the looking-glafs play in 
and out, as children do a whirligig, made 
of an apple and a nut. Always keep it 
turning, that the twinkling of the glafs 
again{ft the fun, may provoke the Jarks to 
come to view it. 

When you intend to pitch your nets, be 
fure to have the wind either in front or be- 
hind them, left if it be in either fide, it 
hinders their playing: chufe fome open 
place, and let it be remote from trees or 
hedges, at leaft an hundred paces; then the 
ground being clear from all ftones and rub- 
bifh, fpread the net after the manner ex- 
prefied in the figure, viz. the longett fticks 
faftened to that part of the net which is 
largeft; as for example, in the figure, that 
on your right hand is bigger than the other. 
You muft drive the peg e, into the eround, 
and pafs the end a, of the ftick, into the 
buckle of one of the cords of the net; and 
the peg d, into the other loop of the fame 
vend ; alfo do the fame to the other ftick, at 
the end /, but before you drive your peg 
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into the ground, ftrain the cord ¢, /, as 
much as you can; then take two of the 
fticks, as f, e, whereof one has a cord‘nine 
foot and a half long, and the other half a 
foot lefs: put the knot e, of the ftrongeft 
cord, about the end of the farther ftick, 
and retiring, drive your peg f, into the 
ground, juft oppofite to the two little pegs 
c, t: that done, coming to the other end, 
pafs your ftick 2, into one of the fhorter 
cords, and fo drive your pegs juft with the 
others, ina dire&t line, asc, ¢, f, that your 
cord a, e, of the net, may be thoroughly 
ftrained. Being thus direéted to fet one net, 
you cannot well fail to fet the other; only 
obferve fo to place them, that when they are 
drawn, one may clap about half a foot over 
the other. 

The next thing to be done, is to take the 
grand cord, which is to make your net play : 
place the large branch a, about the end of 
the ftick a, and the other branch &, about 
the ftick k; thentie the knot 4, fo that ic 
may reft in the middle, and carry the end to 
your lodge ; ftrain it a little, and faften it 
with apeg A, andabout B, make fome kind 
of hold-faft, for the better ftraining it, and 
that it may not flip again through your 
hands; juft even with the faid holdfaft, 
make two holes D,E, in the ground, to 
thruft againft with your heels: as for your 
lodge it muft be made with boughs, in fuch 
amanner, that you may have a full and 
clear view on your nets before ; and the 
fame fhould be covered over head, and not 
very high, that you may have a profpect of 
all birds coming and going. 

The laft thing upon this occafion, is the 
placing your calls, (for fo are the live larks 
termed here) and the figures direct you in 
what place to fet them: {et your little ftick 
P; in the firft place, and let the upper 
part be about fix inches out of the ground; 
then place the two others g, 7, on the 
right, and the other on the left, juft at m, 
of the rod, where the cord of the faid pegs 
is fixt; that done, tie the end of one of 
the packthreads of one of the reels, about 
three or four inches from m, near the place 
marked 7, and carry your reel to the let- 
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ter F; the like you muft do with the other 
tod, tied at the end 0, ‘and at equal dif- 
tances tie the call-larks’ by the feet, fo that 
when you fee any birds near you, itis but 
twitdhing your cords, ‘and you force the 
larks to’ mount a little; that thereby the 
others may take notice of them; and when 


they, are within your’ diftance, pull your 
main cord and your net flies up, and claps 


over them, 

CLAMPONNIER, or Craponnier ;-an 
obfolete word, . fignifying a long jointed 
horfe, that is, one: whofe pafterns are long, 
flender, and over pliant. 

The word is properly applicable only to 
bulls or cows, for /a Claponniere, in French, 
is in them what the paftern is ina horfe: 

CLEAR WALK, a term relating to game 
cocks; and fignifies the place that the ight- 
ing cock is in, and-no other, 

CLEFTS or CRACKS in-rue Herts. 
A. difeafe: incident to horfes, that comes 
either from over hard labour, which occafions 
furfeits, or by giving them unwholefome 
meat; or by wafhing them when hot. For 
their cure have away the hair and apply the 
oil-of hempfeed, or linfeed, and take care 
tokeep them clean. See Cuops. 

CLOSE, seuinp, is a horfe whofe hoofs 
come too clofe together: fuch horfes are 
commonly good ones. 

To CLOSE a Passape justiy, is when 
the horfe ends the paflade with a demivolt, 
in good order, well narrowed and bounded, 
and terminates upon the fame line upon 
which he parted, fo that he is {till in a con- 
dition to part from the hand handfomely at 
every laft time or motion of his demivolt, 

CLOYED A_term ufed by farriers 

ACCLOYED ¢ of a horfe, when he has 
been pricked with a nail in fhoeing. 

COACHMAN’s OINTMENT. Take 
common honey and powder of copperas, of 
each a pound and a half, fet them over a 
gentle fire in a pot, mixing them well to- 
gether, by flirring them conftantly till they 
boil: then take the pot off inftantly, and 
when it is grown half cold, put in an ounce 
of arfenic in powder, then fet it on the fire 
again, ftirring it continually, till it begins to 
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boil; then take it offthe fire immediatelyy. 


and keep ftirring it till it grows cold: but 
take care to avoid the noifome fmell. 

Anoint the part flightly with this oint= 
ment once every two days, after’ it has 
been fhaved and rubbed with a wifp. This 
is good for fore legs that are nor gourdy,. 
pains, mules, clefts, and rat-tails. 

COCK, a domeftic bird, and the male of 
the hens. It is the common opinion that a 
cock fhould never grow fat, and that he 
ought to fupply a dozen of hens, from 
which he is diftinguifhed by his {purs and: 
comb: the eggs which hens lay without 
being trod, muft not be hatched, for they 


will be addle: cocks are gelt, when young, 


to make capons. 

This bird in general is the moft virile, 
flately, and majeftical of all others; and is 
very tame and familiar with mankind ; 


naturally inclined to live in habitable houfes:: 


he is hot and ftrong inthe aét of generation, 
and delights in open plains, where he may 
lead forth his hens into green paltures: 
and under hedges, that they may warm and 
bafk themfelves in the fun; for to be put 
up within walled places, and paved courts 


is moft unnatural-to them, neither will. 


they thrive. 
Now in the choice and fhape of a dung= 
hill cock he fhould be, according to our 
Englifo authors, of a large, and well fized 
body, long from his head to the rum 5 
thick in the girth; his neck fhould be long, 
loofe, and ereéted up high, as the pelican, 
and other birds of prey are; hiscomb, wat- 
tles, and throat large, of a great compafs, 
ragged, and of a very fearlet red; his eyes 
round and large, the colour anfwerable to 
the colour of his plume or main, as grey 
with) grey, red with red, and yellow with 
yellow; his bill crooked, fharp or ftrongly 
fet on his head: the colour fuitable to the 
colour of his feathers on his-head; his mane 
or neck feathers very long, bright, and 
fhining, covering from his head to his fhoul- 
ders ; his legs ftrait, and of a {trong beam, 
with large long fpurs, fharp, and a litte 
bending, and the colour black, yellow, or 
brownith ; his claws ftrong, fhort, and well 
wrinkled ; 
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wrinkled; his! tail long,: bending back, and 
covering his body very clofe, his wings very 
ftrong: and for the general’ colour of a 
dunghill cock, he fhouldibe red: he fhould 
be valiant within his own walk; and if he is 
alittle knavifh fo much the better ; he fhould 
be often. crowing, and bufy in feratching the 
earth to find out worms, and other food for 
his hens, and invite them to eat. For the 
Freatment .and' Breeding, Dunauri.-Cocks 
and Hens, fee the Article Pouttry. 
‘COCK FEEDING, is when a cock is 
taken» from: hisowalk, he fhould be fed a 
month before he) fights: for) the firft fort- 
night feed him with ordinary wheaten bread, 
and {par him forfour or five days that he 
hasbeen in therpen ; afterwards {par him 
daily; or every other day, till about four 
days before he is|to fight, 

For the fecond fortnight, feed him with 
fine wheaten» bread, kneaded with whites 
of eggs.and milk, and give him every meal 
twelve picks, or corns of barley. 

He fhould not-have water {tand by him, 
for then he will drink too much; but let 
him have water four or five times a day. 

If he be too high fed {tive him, and give 
him a clove of garlic in a little fweet oil, 
for fome few days; if too, low fed, give 
him the yolk’ of an-egg, beat and warmed 
(till ‘it be as thick as treacle) with, his 
bread.. j lif 

For four days before fighting, give the 
cock hyffop, violet, and ftrawberry leaves, 
chopt fmall in frefh butter; and the morn- 

- ing he is to fight put down his throat a piece 
of frefh butter, mixt with powder of white 
fugar.candy. | 0 

COCKING CLOTH, a device for catch- 
ing pheafants with : for which take a piece 
of coarfe canvas, about an ell, fquare, and 
put it intoa tan pit to colour; then hemit | 
about, and to each corner of the cloth fow | 
apiece of leather, about three inches fquare, 
and. fix two! {ticks crofswife; to keep. it out, 
as A,B,C, D, \in,the figure, -/ee the Plates 
there muft alfo be a hole, in the,-cloth ‘to | 
look out at, as at-E, whichis reprefented | 
in the figure ;- and; being, provided with a} 
{mall fhort gun; when you are near enough, | 
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hold out the aforefaid cloth at arm’s end, 
and put the muzzle of the gun out at the 
hole, which ferves asa reft for the gun, and 
fo let Ay, and you will feldom mifs ; for by. 


| this means the pheafants will let you come 


near them, andthe cocks will be fo bold as 
to flyatit, See Plate IV. fig. 3. 

COCK-PIT, a place made for cocks to, 
fight in, being ufually a houfe or hovel 
covered over, feated like an amphitheatre. 

The place on which. they fight is a clod, 
that is, the green fod; which is. generally 
made round, that all may fee, and about 
which there are feats and places for the fpec- 
tators to fit at, three heights, or more, one 
above another. 

COCK-PIT-LAWS. 1. In fetting of a 
cock; none are to be upon the clod, but 
the two fetters chofen for that office ; and 
when-the cocks are fet. beak to beak in the 
middle of the clod, and there left by the fet- 
ters, if the fet cock do not ftrike in counting 
forty, and ten times ten, the battle is loft. 

2. Ifhe ftrike) then they are to begin 
counting again, the fhort law, but not in 
the long law. 

3: In betting, if the cock is impounded, 
and the poundage taken, they are to fight it 
out. 

4. Done and done is a wager, when the 
cocks are fighting. 

COCKREL, a young cock bred for fight- 


ing. 

Cock ROADS, a fort of net contrived 
chiefly for the taking of wood-cocks ; the 
nature of which bird is to lie clofe all day 
underfome hedge, or near the roots of fome 
old trees, picking for worms under dry _ 
leaves, and syill not ftir without being dif- 
turbed; neither does he fee his. way well: 
before him in a morning early; but towards 
eyening he take$ wing to go to get water, 
flying generally; low.; and, when jthey find 
any thorough-fare in any wood, or range of 
trees, they use to venture through; and 
therefore the cockroads ought to be made 
in fuch places, and, your cock-nets planted 
according.to the figure.., Which fee in. 
Plate XV. fea vqie \ ; 

‘ Then fuppofing that your range of wood : 
? Mabe 
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be about thirty paces long, cut awalk thro’ 


it, about the middle, about thirty fix or 
forty broad, which muft be direétly ftraight, 
with all thedhrubs and under-wood carried 
away ; in like manner fhould all the boughs 
that hang over the faid walk, be cut off: 
then chufe two trees, oppofite to eachother, 
as reprefented in the figure marked A, B, 
and prune, or cut off all the front boughs, 
to make way for the het to hang and play. 

In the next place, provide two fttong 
Jogs of wood, which open or cleave at the 
biggeft ends, as markéd C,D; the middle 
parts tie faft to fome boughs of the tree, as 
the letters F,F, direét, and let the tops hang 
over, as G, Hy, reprefent. 

You fhould always have ready good ftore 
of pullies, or buckles made of box, brafs, 
or the like, according to the form defigned 
by the figure, which fhould be about the 
bignefs of a man’s finger, and faften one at 
each end of the perches or lees, G,H, hav- 
ing firft tied on your pullies, about the two 
branches marked 3, acord, of the thicknefs 
of one’s little finger ; then tie another knot 
on the faid cord, about the diftance of an 
hand's breadth from the firft knot, marked 
4, and fo let the two ends of the cords hang 
down about a foot long, that therewithall 
you may falten them to the pullies which 
are at the ends of the two perches or legs, as 
are marked I,L, clofe to the notches G,H: 
clap a fimall packthread into each pully, 
which fhould reach to the foot of the trees, 
that by the help thereof, you may draw up 
two ftronger cords into the faid pullies, 
where you hang the net, and not be forced 
always to climb up into the tree. 

Laftly, provide a ftand to be concealed ; 
about half'a dozen boughs pitched up to- 
gether, may ferve for that purpofe; with a 
{trong crooked ftake forced into the ground, 
Juft by the ftand, on which faften the lines 
of the net. 

When it is drawn up, remember to tie a 
ftone to the ends of each of the two cords, 
about four or five pounds weight ‘each, 
that when you let go, the ftones may force 
.down the net with a ftrong fall; and pullup 
-both the ftones, and upper part of the net, 
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'clofe to the pullies I,L: the ftones are 


marked M,N, and the figure reprefents the 
whole net ready for ufe. 5 

The ends of both lines mult be drawn to 
your lodge, or ftand, and wound two or 
three times about the crooked ftake, to pre= 
vent the falling of the net, till fome game 
flies againft it. 

COCK’s WALK, the place where a cock 
isbred; towhich ufually noothercock comes. 

CODS, or Srones swetteD; a malady 
in horfes that comes many ways, either by 
wounds, blows, -bruifes, or evil humours, 
which corrupt the mafs of blood that falls 
down to the cods ; or froin a rupture, &c, 

For the cure, take bole-armoniac reduced 
to a fine powder, vinegar and whites of eggs 
well beaten together, and anoint the part 
with it daily, till the fwelling abates: and 
if itimpofthumate, where you find it to be 
foft, open it with an hot iron, or incifion- 
knife, if it does not break of itfelf, and heal 
it up with green ointment. 

COFFIN, or Hoor or a Horss, is all 
the horn that appears when he has his foot 
fet tothe ground ; and the coffin-bone is 
that to the foot, as a heart or kernel: the 
latter is quite furrounded, or over-fpread 
by the hoof, fiufh, and fole, and is not per- 
ceived, even when the horfe’s fole is quite 
taken away; being covered on all fides by 
a coat of flefh, which hinders the bone from 
appearing. 

COILING or tHe Stup, is the firf 
making choice of acolt or young horfe, 
for any fervice: which by no means muft 
be done too early: for fome horfes will fhow 
their beft fhape at two or three years old, 
and lofe it at four; others not till five, nay, 
not till fix; but then they ever keep it: 
fome again will do their belt day’s work at 
fix or feven years old, others not till eight 
or nine. 

COLDS, [in Farriery] there are a few 
difeafes incident to a horfe, which do not 
originate from acold: and as no perfon 
ufed to horfes can be ignorant when the ani- 
mal is affected with this difeafe, it will be 
fufficient to deferibe the nature of a cold, 
and the ufual fymptoms that attend it. 

Colds 
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Colds proched from: various caufes; the 
mot ufual are riding horfes till they are hot, 
and fuffering them to ftand expofed to the 
air. 
ble ta. acold one; and if the horfe has been 
high fed and cloathed, the cold contraéted 
in this manner will often prove very violent: 
they alfo often get cold by not being care- 


fully rubbed down, and the fweat rubbed |} 


off, when they come from a journey. 

When ahorfe has taken cold, a cough 
will follow, and he will be heavy and dull 
in proportion to-the feverity of the difeafe, 
The eyes will be fometimes moift and 
watery,, the kernels about the ears under the 
jaws will fwell, and athin mucous gleet will 
iffue from his nofe. If the cold be violent, 
the horfe will be feverith, his fanks work, 
he will refufe his water, and loath his hor 
meat. When the horfe coughs ftrong and 
forts after it, eats {calded bran, and drinks 
warm water; is but little off his ftomach, 
and moves brifkly in his ftall; dungs and 
ftales freely, and without pain; his fkin 
feels kindly, and his coat does not ftare; 
there is no danger, nor any -occafion for 
medicines. You fhould however bleed him, 
keep him warm, give him fome feeds of 
fealded bran, and let him drink freely of 
warm water. 

But if he feels hot, and refufes his meat, 
it will be neceffary to bleed him plentifully, 
and give the following dtink: Take three 
eunces of frefh anifeeds, and one dram of 
faffron; infufe them ina pint and half of 
boiling water; pour off the clear liquor, 
and diffolve in it four ounces of honey, ad- 
ding two fpoonfuls of fallad oil. This 
drink may be given every night, and with 
proper care will fully anfwer in all fudden 
colds where there has been no previous dif- 
order. 

Or you may give the following pectoral 
ball: Take of the frefh powder of fenu- 
greek, annifeed, cummin feed, cardamums, 
elecampane, colts-foot, and flower of brim- 
ftone of each three ounces; juice of li- 
quorice diffolved in a fufficient quantity of 
mountain wine, faffron in powder half an 
ounce, olive oil and honey, of each eight 
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ounces, oil of annifeeds an ouncé; mix the 
whole together with as much wheat flour as 
will be fufficient to make it into a pafte. 

Thefe balls are of excellent ufe, and given 
in fmall quantities about the fize of a pul- 
let’s egg, will encourage a free perfpiration ; 
but-in cafe of a fever, they fhould not be 
continued but with the greateft caution. 

Tt will be of great ufe to put the fealded 
bran hot into the manger, for the fteam 
greatly promotes arunning at the nofe, and 
promotes the cure: and the horfe fhould be 
warmly cloathed, efpecially about the head 
and throat.. An hour's exercife every day 
will greatly haften the cure: it alfo greatly, 
promotes the difcharge of rowels, which 
are fometimes neceffary,, when a horfe is 
loaded with flefh. 

COLICK or Corre; the moft peculiar 
fign of the wind colick in horfes, is the 
fwelling of their body, as if it was ready to 
burft, “accompanied with tumbling and 
toffing. See Cuoric. 

It is alfo known by his ftretching his 
neck, or legs, by his ftriking at his belly, 
by his lying down ‘and! rifing often, ftamp- 
ing with his feet, c. 

There are many remedies proper for this 
difeafe, of which I here mention but one. 

Take half a pint of white-wine, warm) 
it, put to it fix ounces of oil; and fifty 
drops of fpirits of hartfhorn; and give it 
the horfe; but if he be full of blood, firft 
bleed him: if this dofe does not cure him, 
give him another, with an hundred drops of 
fpirits of hartfhorn, See Cuoxtc. 

COLLAR or a praucut Horsz,. a part 
of the harnefs made of leather and canvas, 
and ftuffed with {traw or wool, to be put 
about the horfe’s neck. 

COLT, a word in general, fignifying the: 
male and female of the horfe kind; the firft 
likewife, for diftin@tion fake, being called a 
horfe colt, and the other a filly. 

After the colts have been foaled, you 
may fuffer them to run with the mare till 
about Michvelas, fooner or later, according 
as the cold weather comes in; then they 
muft be weaned; though fome perfons are 
for having them weaned after Martinmas, hi 
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the middle of November: The Author of 
the Compleat Horfeman is of opinion, that 
the reafon why moft foals advance fo lowly, 
and are not capable of fervice till they are 
fix-er feyen years. old, is becaufe they have 
not fucked long enough; whereas if, they 
had fucked the whole winter, over, they, 
would be as good at four or five years old, 
as they are now at eight. 

They ought to be kept in a convenient 
houfe, with alow rack and manger for their 
hay and oats, which. muft be fweet and 
good; with a little wheaten bran mixed 
with the oats, to caufe them to drink, and 
to keep their bodies open. . 

But fince there are fome who alledge, 
that oats makerfoals become blind, or their 
teeth crooked; the fame Author is of opi- 
nion; that oats jwill. wear their teeth, and 
make them the fooner to change, and alfo 
raze; therefore he judges it to be the beft 
way to break them in a mill, becaufe that 
by endeavouring with their jaws to bruife 
and chew them, they ftretch and fwell their 
eye and nether jaw-veins, which) fo attract 
the biood and humours_that they fall down 
upon the eyes, and frequently occafion the 
Jofs of them: fo that it is not the heating 
qualities of oats, but the difficulty in chew- 
ing, that is the caufe of their blindnefs. 

Further, that colts thus fed with, grain, 
do not grow thickifh upon their legs, but 
grow brcader, and. better knit, jthan if they 
had eaten nothing but hay and bran, and 
will endure fatigue the better. : 

But above all they muft be kept wet and 
cold,, which are, hurtful to, them, ;nothing 
being: more tender than they are, | 
>, For proof of this, take aSpari/h {tallion, 
and let him cover two-mates, which for age, 
beauty, “and comelinefs, may admit of no 
difference betweensthem; and if they, be 
both; horfe colts, or both fillies, which is 
one and the fgme thing, let one run abroad, 
and the, other be houfed, every winter, kept 
warm, ~and. ordinarily attended; and that 
colt that has been kept abroad fhall have 
Targe ficthy fhoulders, flabby and gouty 
legs, weak pafterns; and ill hoofs; and fhall 
9¢ a dull,..heavy jade, in.comparifon to the 
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other which is houfed, and orderly kept; 
and which will have a fine forehead, be well 
fhaped, have good legs and hoofs, and be 
of good ftrength and {pirit: by which you 
may know, that to haye the fineft ftallion, 
and the beatifulleft mare, is nothing, if they 
are fpoiled in the breeding up. 

Tt is worth obfervation, that fome foals, 
under fix months old, though their dams 
yield abundance of milk, yet decay daily, 
and have a cough, proceeding from certain 
pellicles, or fkins, that breed in their fto- 
machs, which obftrué their breathing, and 
at laft deftroy them entirely. 

To remedy this malady, take the bag 
wherein the colt was foaled, dry it, and 
give him as much of it in milk as you can 
take up with three fingers: but if you have 
not preferved the bag, procure the Jungs 
of a young fox, and ufe it inftead of the 
aforefaid powder. i 

It will be proper to let the colts play an 
hour or two, in fome court-yard, &fc. when 
itis fair weather, provided you put them up 
again carefully, and fee that they take no 
arm. a 


you may do after the 
old; and it will be 
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anftead of which, let the rider ftrive to win 
them by gentle ufage, never correcting them 
sbut when it is neceffury, and then with 
judgment and moderation. 

You will not need a caveffon of cord, 
which is a head-ftrain, nor a pad of ftraw; 
but only a common faddle, and a common 
aveffon on his nofe, fuch as other horfes 
are ridden with; but ie ought to be well 
lined with double leather; and if you 
pleafe you may put on his mouth a water- 
ing-bitt, without reins, only the head-ftall, 
and this but for a few days; and then put 
on fuch a’ bitt as he fhould be always ridden 
with: and be fure not to ufe fpurs for fome 
time after backing. 

Take notice, that as yearlings mutt be 
kept abroad together, fo thofe of two years 
old together; the like for thofe of three 
yearlings, which ordering is moft agreeable 
tothem. See Foar and Stup. 

In order to make him endure the faddle 
the better, the way to make it familiar to 
him, will be, by clapping the faddle with 
your hand as it ftands upon his back, by 
ftriking it, and fwaying upon it, dangling 
the ftirrups by his fides, rubbing them 
againft his fides, and making much of him, 
and bringing him to be familiar with all 
things about him; as {training the crupper, 
faftening and loofening the girths, and tak- 
ing up and letting out the ftirrups. 

Then astothe motion of him, when hewill 
trot with the faddle obediently, you may 
wafh a trench of a full mouth, and put the 
fame into his mouth, throwing the reins 
over the fore part of the faddle, fo that he 
may have a full feeling of it; when put a 
on amartingal, buckled at fuch a length, 
that he may but juft feel it when he jirks up 
his head; then take abroad piece of leather 
and put about his neck, and make the ends 
of it-faft by platting of it, or fome other 
way, at the withers, and the middle part 
before his weafand, about two handfuls be- 
low the thropple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck: let the martingal pafs fo, that 
when at any time he offers to duck, or 
throw down his head, the caveffon being 
placed upon the tender grifle of his nofe, 
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may correct and punifh him; which will 
make him bring his head to, and form him 
to an abfolute rein: trot him abroad, and if 
you find the reins or martingal grow flack, 
{traiten them, for when there is no feeling, 
there is no virtue. See Backinc 4 Corr. 

COLT-EVIL, a difeafe to which both 
ftone-horfe and gelding are fubject: je hap- 
pens to the firft, by an unnatural fwelling 
of the yard and cods, proceeding from 
wind filling the arteries, and hollow finew, 
or pipe of the yard; and alfo through the 
abundance of feed: and it affects a gelding, 
for want of natural heat to expel any 
farther. 

There are feveral things very good for 
this diftemper: as the juice of rue mixed 
with honey, and boiled in hog’s-greafe : 
bay leaves, with the powder of fenugreek 
added to it: with which the part affected is 
to be anointed and fheathed. ; 

A foft falve made of the leaves of betony, 
and the herb art ftamped with white wine. 
is proper to anoint the fore ; the fheath alfo 
muft be-wafhed clean with luke-warm vine- 
gar, and the yard drawn ‘out and wathed 
alfo; andthe horfé ridden every day into 
fome deep running water, tofling him to 
and fro, to allay the heat of his members, 
tll the fwelling be vanifhed; and it will not 
be amif§ to fwim him now and then: but 
the beft cure of all, is to give ‘him a mare, 
and to fwim him after it. See Surppine 
SEED. . 

COLT-TAMING, is the breaking of a 
colt, fo as to endure a rider, &c. ‘ 

Thefe animals being naturally of them- 
felves unruly, you fhould make them famic 
liar ‘to you from the time they have been 
weaned, when foals; and fo winter after 
winter; in the houfe, ufe them to familiar 
actions, as’ rubbing, clawing, haltering, 
leading to water, taking up their feet, 
knocking their hoofs, andthe like; and fo 
break him to the faddle. 
| The beft time is at three years, or four at 
moft; but he who will have the patience to 
fee his horfe at full five, fhall be fure to 
have him of a longer continuance, ‘and 
much lefs fubjeét to difeafes and infirmities, 
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Now in order to bridle and faddle a colt, 
when he is made a little gentle, takeia fweet 
watering trench, wafhed and anointed with 
honey and falt, which put into:his mafh, and 
fo place it that it may hang about his tufh; 
then offer him the faddle, but with that care 
and'circumfpection, that you do not fright 
him with it, fuffering him to fmell at it, to 
be rubbed with it, and then to feel it; and 
after that, fix it on, and girt it faft: and at 
what part and motion he feems molt coy, 
with that make him moft familiar of any 
other. 

Being thus faddled and bridled, lead him 
out to water, bring him in again; and when 
he has ftood a little, reined, upon the 
trench, an hour or more, take off the bridle 
and faddle, and let him go to his;meat till 
the evening, and then’ lead him out-as:be- 
fore; and when you carry him in agaih to 
fet him up, take off his faddle gently, jand 
drefs him, clothing him for all night. 

COMB. The creft or red fiefhy tuft 
growing upon a cock’s head. 

To COMMENCE, or inrmiate, a 
Horsg, is to put him to the firft leffons, in 
order to break him. 

To commence this horfe you muft work 
him round the pillar. See Ropr. 

CONEY. See Rasprr. 

CONSUMPTION [ln Farriery] a con- 
fumption is nothing more than a want of 
‘nourifhment, or the decaying of the body, 
particularly by a wafting of the mufcular 
flefh 


When a horfe begins to be confumptive, 
his ¢yes look dull, his ears and feet areicom- 
monly hot, he coughs violently by fits, 
fneezes often, and groans at the fame time 5 
he gleets at the nofe, and fometimes throws 
off a yellowifh curdled matter: his flanks 
have aquick motion, and he has little appe- 
tite to hay, though he will-eaticorn, but 
grows hot after it. 

The firft intention, and indeed one of 
-the principal things, is bleeding in ‘fmall 
quantities (a pint, or at moft a pint and an 
half, is fuficient) and to repeat the opera- 
tion wheneyer the breath is more than com- 
monly opprefied. And as we are affured 
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from diffeétions, that in a confumption 
both the glands of the lungs and mefentery 
are fwelled, and often indurated; the only- 
medicines that can be depended upon, are 
mercurial purges and ponderous alteratives. 
We have already given exatnples of the 
former, and the following is a formula of 
the latter: “Take of cinnabar of antimony,. 
finely powdered, one pound; of gum guai— 
cum and nitre, of each half a pound; give 
him an ounce of this powder twice a day3, 
taking care at the fame time to wet his 
feeds. 

But as this diforder is very difficult to 
cure, the horfe fhould be turned when poffi- 
ble into fpring grafs, or rather into the falt 
marfhes ; which will generally prove more 
falutary, and fooner effeét the cure, than all 
the medicines yet known: becaufe the herb- 
age has a {trong tendency to correct the blood 
and juice; and the open air, and proper 
exercife, are, at the fame time, of the ut- 
moft benefit. 

Perhaps the medicines recommended in 
this avi the preceding chapter, may be 
thought too expenfive, e¢fpecially if the 
horfe be itfelf of little value: in this cafe, 
their place may be fupplied by tar-water: 
and poffibly this may prove a very falutary 
medicine, and prove of the greateft ufe to 
thick-winded horfes. 

COP, the top of any thing; alfo atuft 
‘on the head of birds. 

COPING-IRONS, inftruments ufed by 
Falconers, in coping or paring a hawk’s 
beak, pounces, or talons, when they are 
over grown. 

CORK, or CORKING or a Sappxe, the 
pieces to which the bolfters are made faft,. 
fo called from shaving formerly been made 
of cork. 

CORNERS, oR ancLErs oF THE Voit, 
are the extremities of ‘the four lines of the 
volt when you work in fquare. 

CORNER trrera or a Horst, are the 
four teeth that are placed between the 
middling teeth and the tufhes, being two 
above, and ‘two below, on each fide of the 
jaw; which fhoot when the horfe is four 
years and an-half old, 
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CORONET, or croner or a Horsr,_is 
the loweft part of the paftern which runs 
round the coffin, and is diftinguifhed by the 
hair which joins and covers the upper part 
of the hoof... Or, 

CORONET, } or a Horse’s room, is that 

CRONET, J part on the very top of it 
where the hair grows, and falls down upon 
the hoof: the coronet fhould be no more 
raifed than the hoof; for if it makes a ridge, 
or height round it, it is a fign that either 
the foot is dried up, or that there are a great 
many humours in the coronet, that may oc- 
€afion the crown-feab, and other fores, to 
which that part is fubjeét. 

CORRECTIONS, anp HELps For a 
Horse. Before he is taught any leffons you 
ought to take notice, that there are feven 
helps for to punifh him for faults committed 
in his leffons, 

1. The voice; which when fweet, and 
accompanied with cherifhings, is helpful: 
but when rough and terrible, and accompa- 
nied with ftrokes or threatnings, a correc- 
tion. ; 

2, The rod; which is a help in the fhak- 
ing, and a correction in the ftriking. 

3: The bitt; an help in it’s fweetnefs, the 
fnafle in it’s fmoothnefs, but both correc- 
tions; the one in it’s hardnefs, and the 
“other in it’s roughnefs; and both in flatnefs 
and fquarenefs, 

4. The calves of the legs; ;which being 
gently laid to the horfe’s fides, are helps; 
but corrections when you ftrike them hard, 
as giving warning that the fpurs are about 
to follow. 

5. The ftirrup and ftirrup-leather; which 
are corrections when ftruck again the hinder 
part of the fhoulder, but helps when thruft 
forward in a quick motion. ‘ 

6. The fpur; that is helpful when gently 
delivered in any motion that calls for quick- 
nefs and -activity, whether on or above the 
ground; and a corrcétion, when it is ftruck 
hard in the fide, upon any floth or fault 
committed. 

7. The ground; that is an help, when 
plain’and fmooth, and not painful to tread 
upon; and a-correction, when rough, deep, 
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and uneven, for the amendment. of <anY 
vicious habit contracted, 

CORVET, { [in the Manage] an air, when 

CURVET, S the horfe’s legs are more raifed 
thaninthe demiyolts, being akind of leap up, 
and alittle forward, wherein the horfe raifes 
both his fore-feet at once, equally advanced, 
(when he is going ftrait forward, and not in 
a circle) and as his fore-legs are falling, he 
immediately raifes his hind-legs, as he did 
his fore; that is, equally advanced, and not 
one before the other: fo that all his four 
legs are in the air at once; and as he fets 
them down, he marks but twice with them. 

Horfes that are very dull, or very fiery, 
are improper for curvets; they being the 
moft difficult air that they can make, and 
requiring a great deal of judgment in the 
rider, as well as patience in the horfe, to 
perform it. 

COSSET, a-colt, calf, lamb, &c. taken 
and brought up by hand, without the dam. 

COUCHING, [hunting term] the lodg- 
ing of a boar; ‘as the diflodging of that 
beaftis called, Rearing of a boar. 

COUGH and ASTHMA, [in Farriery] 
no diforder has given more perplexity to 
farriers than a fettled cough. The caufes of 
this difeafe are various; and it is of the ut- 
moft importance to diftinguifh one cough 
from another, as otherwife it will be impof- 
fible to effect a cure. 

If the cough is of long ftanding, attended 
with lofs of appetite, wafting of flefh, and 
weaknefs, it denotes a confumption; and 
that the lungs are full of knotty hard fub- 
ftances, called tubercles. When the cough 
proceeds from phlegm and mucilaginous 
matter ftuffing up the veffels of the lungs, 
his flanks have a fudden quick motion, he 
breathes thick, but not with his noftrils dif- 
tended, like one that is broken-winded; his 
cough is fometimes moift, and fometime2 
diy and hufky; before which he wheezes, 
and fometimes throws out of his nofe or 
mouth large pieces of white phlegm, efpe- 
cially after drinking, or when he begins or 
ends his exercife; and this difcharge general- 
ly gives very great relief, and the complaint 
is removed by the following proceeding. 
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If the horfe be full of flefh, take from 
him a moderate quantity of blood. The 
next day give him fcalded bran, and in the 
evening the following ball: ‘Fake of dia- 
pente one ounce; of calomel well prepared 
and fufficiently fublimed, two drams; make 
the whole into a*ball with a fufficient quan- 
tity of honey. i 

This ball muft be repeated the following 
night; be careful not to let the horfe go 
into the wet, but keep him warm and well 
cloathed, let his drink be warm water, fof- 
tened with bran; his hay fweet and dry, and 
his manger meat fcalded bran, with a fpoon- 
ful of honey in each feed. The morning 
after the fecond ball; give him a common 
purge, which is to be repeated once in five 
or fix days, till he ‘has taken’ three purges; 
and before each one ball, as above direéted. 
After each purge, the following drink fhould 
be given, to prevent any ill effeéts! that 
might otherwife proceed from mercurial 
medicines: Take of the fhavings or rafp- 
ings of guaiacum wood, half a pound ; 
raifins of the fun four ounces, ‘coltsfoot a 
large handful; fliced liquorice half. an 
ounce; boil them in‘three quarts of {pring 
or river water, to two quarts; pour off the 
decoétion, and diffolve in it four ounces of 
honey. Give one half of this in the morn- 
ing, after the purge has done working, and 
the other the morning following. 

After this method has been purfued for 
fome time, the following balls may be given 
every morning, and will greatly contribute to 
perfect the cure: Take of cinnabar of anti- 
mony finely levigated, fix ounces; gum 
ammoniacum, galbanum, and afla-foetida, of 
each two ounces; faffron half an ounce: 
make the whole into a paite for balls, with 
a proper quantity of honey. 

Thefe balls are very well calculated to 
anfwer the purpofe intended; but if too 
expenfive, the cordial ball may be given, 
with an eigth part of powdered fquills, and 
Barbadoes tar. 

Great care muft be taken to give the 
horfe proper exercife, ina free open air; and 
that his diet be very moderate, The quan- 
tity of hay he ufually eats 


fhould be 
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abridged, given in fmall quantities, and’ 
fprinkled with water; and his ufual allow- 
ance, both of corn and water, divided-into 
portions. 5 

It may not here be improper to add, that 
fome young horfes are’ fubjeét to coughs on 
cutting their teeth, and their eyes are alfo 
affected from the fame caufe. In thefe cafes 
always bleed, and if the cough is obftinate 
repeat it, and give warm mafhes, which are 
commonly fufficient alone to remove this 
complaint. But when the cough is an at= 
tendant on worms, as it often is in young 
horfes, fuch’ medicines muft be given as are 
proper to deftroy thefe vermin. 

COUNTERPOISE. The liberty of the 
action and feat of ahorfe-man; fo that in 
all the motions made by the horfe, he does 
‘not incline his body more to one fide than to 
the other, but continues in the middle of 
the faddle, rearing equally on his ftirrups, 
in order to give the horfe the proper and 
feafonable aids. 

COUNTER-TIME. Is the defence or 
refiftance of a horfe that interrupts his cae 
dence; ‘and the meafure of his manage, oc- 
cafioned either by ‘a bad horfeman, or by 
the malice of the horfe. 

COUNTER or a Horsr. That part of 
his forehead’ which is between the fhoulder, 
and under the neck. 

COUNTISSES OINTMENT, ufed in 
removing fores in horfes. See Scaspep 
Heexs, for its preparation. 

COUP DE BRIDE, the fame as ebrik 
lade. | See Eprinvape. 

COUPLE, two things of the fame kind 
fettogether; apair; thus a couple of conies, 
or rabbets, is the proper term: for two of 
them: fot is likewife ufed by hunters for 
two hounds; and a couple and an half, for 
three, Couple is alfo a fort of band to tie 


ogs. 
COURSING wit Grey-Hounps, isa 
recreation in great efteem with many gen- 
tlemen. It affords greater pleafure than 
hunting in fome refpeéts. As, Firft, becaufe 
it is fooner ended. Secondly, it does not 
require fo much toil. Thirdly, the game 
is for the moft part alwaysin fight. Fourthly, 
in 
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in regard to the delicate qualities and fhape 
of the greyhound. " 

There are three feveral courfes with grey- 
hounds, viz. at-the deer, at the hare, and 
at the fox. 

For the deer there are two forts of courfes, 
the one in the paddoc, and the other either 
in the foreft or purlieu. 

' For ‘the paddock, there muft be the grey- 
hound, and the terrier which is a kind of 
mongrel greyhound, whofe bufinefs is to 
drive away the deer before the greyhounds 
are flipt, and moft’ ufually a brace or leafh 
are let flip; feldom more than two brace. 
See GReyHouND. 

As for the paddock courfe. See Pappock. 


Courfes of the deer in the foreft or purlieu. 


‘There are in this two ways in ufe, the one 
is courfing from wood to wood, and the 
other upon the lawns by the keeper’s lodge. 

Tf you courfe from wood to wood, you are 
firt to throw fome young hounds into the 
wood to bring out the deer, and if any deer 
come out that is not weighty, or a deer of 
antler, which is buck, fore, or forel, then 
you are not to flip your grey-hounds, which 
are held at the end of the wood, where the 
deer is expeéted to come out, which the 
keepers have good judgment to know. 

And if you miftruft that the greyhounds 

‘will not kill him, then you may way-lay 
him with a brace of frefh greyhounds. 

For the courfing upon the lawn, when you 
have given the keeper notice, he will lodge 
a deer for your courfe, then by coming 
under the wind, you may come near enough 
to flip your greyhounds for a fair courfe. 


Courfing the AARE. 


The beft way in this, is to go and find 
out one fitting, which is eafily to be done 
by walking crofs the lands, either ftubble, 
fallow, or corn, and cafting your eye up and 
down; for in the fummer feafon they fre- 
quent fuch places for fear of ticks, which 
are.common in woods ; alfo the rain and the 
fall of the leaf offends them, 
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"The reft of the year, you muft beat up 
and down with poles to ftart them out of 
their forms and retreats, and fome hares will 
not ftir, until they are almoft touched, and 
it is a certain fign that fuch hares will make 
an excellent courfe. 

Ifa hare fit near any clofe or covert, and 
have her head towards the fame with a fair 
field behind her, you may ride with as much 
company as you have between her and the 
covert before fhe be put up, and then fhe 
is likely to make her courfe towards the 
champagne, for fhe feldom takes the fame 
way that her head is, when fhe fits in her 
form. 

When a hare is firft ftarted, you give her 
ground or law, which commonly is twelve- 
{core yards or more, according to the 
ground where fhe fits, or elfe you lofe much 
of your fport by putting an end to it too 
foon; and itis very pleafant to fee the 
turnings and windings, that the hare wilt 
make to fave herfelf, which fometimes prove 
effectual to her. 


The laws obferved in COURSING. 


The following were eftablifhed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and were fubfcribed unto by the 
chief gentry, and thence held authentic. 

1. That he that is chofen Fewterer, or 
that lets loofé the greyhounds, fhall receive 
the grey hounds matched to run together 
into his leach as foon as he comes into the 
field, and follow next to the hare-finder, 
or he who is to: ftart the hare until he 
e€ome unto the form, and no horfeman or 
footman is to go before, or on any fide but 
direétly behind, for the fpace of about forty 
yards. 

2. You ought not to courfe a hare with 
more than a brace of greyhounds. 

3- The hare finder ought to give the hare 
three fo-hoes before he put herfrom her form 
or feat, to the end the dogs may gaze about, 
and attend her ftarting. 

4. They ought to have twelvefcore yards 
law before the dogs are loofed, unlefs there 
be danger of lofing her, 

5. That 
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5. That dog that gives the frft turn, if 
after that there be neither cote, flip, or 
wrench, he wins the wager. 

6. If one dog gives the firft turn, and the 
other bears the hare, he that bears the hare 
fhall win the wager. 4 

7. A go-by, orbearing the hare, is ac- 
counted equivalent to two turns. 

8. If neither dog turns the hare, he that 
leads laft to the covert wins. 

g. If one dog turns the hare, ferves him- 
felf and turns her again, it is as much as a 
cote, and acote is efteemed two turns. 

10. If all the courfe be equal, he that 
bears the hare fhall win; and if he be not 
born, the courfe fhall be adjudged dead. 

11. Ifa dog takes fall ina courfe, and yet 
perform his part, he may challenge the ad- 
vantage of a turn more than he gave. ; 

12. If a dog turns the hare, ferve himfelf, 
and give divers cotes, and yet in the end 
ftand ftill in the field, the other dog, if he 
turns home to the covert, although he gives 
no turn, fhall be adjudged to win the 
wager. 

13. If by misfortune, a dog be rid over 

“in his courfe, the courfe is void, and to fay 
the truth, he that did the mifchief ought to 
make reparation for the damage. 

14. Tha dog gives the firlt and laft turn, 
and there be no other advantage betwixt 
them, he that gives the odd turn fhall win. 

15. A cote is when the greyhound goeth 
endways by his fellow, and gives the hare a 
turn. 

16. A cote ferves for two turns, and two 
trippings or jerkins for a cote: and if the 
turneth not quite about the only wrencheth. 

17. If there be no cotes given between a 
brace of greyhounds but that one of them 
ferves the other at turning: then he that 
gives the hare moft turns wins the Wager : 
and if one gives as many turns as the other, 
then he that beareth the hare wins the 
wager. 

18. Sometimes the hare doth not turn, 
but wrench; for he is not properly faid to 
turn, erent fhe turn as it were round, and 
two wrenches ftand for a turn. 

19. He that comes in firft to the death of 
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the hare, takes her up, and faves her from 
breaking, cherifhéth the dogs, and cleanfes 
their mouths from the wool, is adjudged to 
have the hare for his pains. 

20. Thofe that are judges of the leath, 
mult give their judgment prefently before 
they depart out of the field. 

COWRING [in Falconry] a term ufed of 
a young hawk when fhe quivers and fhakes 
her wings in token of obedience to the old 
ones. 

CRABBING [in Falconry] is when hawks, 

and too near and fight with one another. 

The CRAMP anv Convutsions, aré the 
contractions of the finews, veins, and muf- 
cles, in any member or part of the body of 
a horfe, &c. 

The figns of knowing it are, that the 
horfe will be fo ftiff, that the whole ftrength 
of a man is not able to bow him; he will be 
lame and well again, as if it were ina mo- 
ment. 

There is alfo another kind of cramp that 
{eizes upon a horfe’s neck and the -reins of 
his back, and univerfally all over his body, 
which may have peecncies either from a 
great cold, or from the lofs of blood, 
whereby a great windinefs enters his veins 
and benumbs the finews. 

This diftemper alfo may be known by his 
head and neck ftanding awry, his ears up- 
right, and his eyes hollow, his mouth dry 
and clung, and his back will rife like a cas 
mel’s : which diforders are to be cured by 
giving him fomewhat to make him fweat, 
and by loading him with warm woollen 
cloths, 

CRAPAUDINE, or treap upon tHE 
Coroner, is an imperfeétion in a horfe’s 
foot, being an ulcer on the coronet, from 
whence ifftes a filthy matter, which by it’s 
fharpnefs dries up the horn beneath the part 
where the tread is made, and forms a Kind 
of groove, or hollow, down to the very fhoe. 

CRATCHES. A fwelling horfes are 
liable to, on the paftern, under the fetlock, 
and fometimes under the hoof; for which 
redfon it is diftinguifhed into the finew 
cratches, which affect the finew, and thofe 
upon the cronet, called quitterbones. 

CRAW 
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CRAW or CROP or Bias, the fame as J 


Ingluves. See Inciuves. 

CRAY, a diftemper in hawks, almoft the 
fame as the Pantas, proceeding fromcol d 
by reafon of ill diet and long feeding with 
cold, ftale meat; the fymptoms of it are 
that her muting will not be plentiful, nor 
come freely and eafily from her; but fhe 
will drop fome part thereof fhort and difper- 
fed, and her body will be bound. 

The cure: firft remove the caufe, letting 
her diet be high, eafy of digeftion, and 
cooling meat, fuch as young rabbcts, 
chickens, fheeps hearts, &c. 

Ufe her alfo to the confection of freth 
butter, made up withrue, and cloves, and 
mace, anointing her meat with it. 

It would not be amifs alfo to give her, 
fometimes with her meat, the diftilled water 
of forrel, woodbine, horehound, and the 
like cooling, cleanfing, and opening medi- 
cines. 

CRAY-FISH-NET : cray-fith, or crevi- 
fes, are readily taken with the following 
fort of net, and other inftruments reprefent- 
edin the figure, Plate IV, fiz. 8. 

Provide four or five {mall nets about a 
foot {quare, tie them to around withy hoop, 
or the like as you fee marked in the figure 
€, D,E; procure alfo as many ftaves as A, 
B, each of them five or fix foot long, 
with three forks at the end, to which faften 
the hoop at three equal diftances, in fuch 
manner that when you lay the net flat on 
the ground, the ftick may ftand upright on 
the three forks. 

Provide alfo a dozen rods or fticks in | 
length five or fix feet, cleft at the fmall end | 
marked in the figure I, wherein you may | 
place fome fkinned frogs, the guts of chick- | 
ensor the like; having baited the fticks go | 
out, and where you find any likely hole 
in the water, there leave it, and fo after 
this manner Jay the reft inthe moft likely 
places, and walk ‘in and out vifiting the 
fticks; when you perceive any fixed to the | 
baits, gently move the baited end towards | 
the middle of the water, and doubt not | 
that cray-fifh will keep their hold; when | 
that is done, ‘put your net juft uuder the 
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bait and foftly lift up the bair, and as foor 
as the cray-fifh feel the air, they let go 
their hold and fall into the net, 

CREANCE, A fine, fmall, long’ line 

CRIANCE l and even fpun packthread, 

CRIANTS $ which is faftened to a 
hawk’s leafh, when fhe is firft lured. 

CREAT, is an ufher to a riding matter, 
or gentleman bred in the academy, with 
intent to make himfelf capable of teaching 
the art of riding the great horfe. 

CREPANCE, isa cratch or chap in a 
horfe’s legs given by the {punges of the fhoe 
of the hinder feet croffing and ftriking 
againft the other hinder foot. 

This cratch generates into an ulcer. 

CRESCENT [among Farriers] a horfe 
is faid to have crefcents, when the point 
or that part of the coffin bone, or little 
foot which is molt advanced, falls down, 
and preffes the fole outwards; and the mid- 
die of the hoof above the toe fhrinks and 
becomes flat by reafon of the hollownels 
beneath it ; though thofe crefcents be really 
the bone of the little foot, which has left 
it’s place and fallen downwards, fo_as the 
under part of the foot, that is the fole and 
the toe appears round, and the hoof above 
fhrinks in. 

CREST FALLEN, is an imperfection or 
infirmity in a horfe, when the upper part 
of his neck, in which his mane grows, called 
the creft, hangs either on the one fide or 
the other, not ftanding upright as it ought 
to do. 

This proceeds for the moft part from po- 
yerty, caufed by ill keeping, and efpecially 
when a fat horfe falls away fuddenly upon 
any inward ficknefs. 

The remedy is as follows : firft raife itup 
with your hand, and place it as it ought to 
ftand ; then let a perfon {tanding on the 
fide the creft falls from, hold up the creft 
with one hand, and thruft out the bottom 
of it with the other, fo that it may ftand up- 
right. 

This being done, draw a hot iron, broad 
onthe edge, on that fide through the fkin 
(driving his neck firft at the bottom of the 
creft, then in the midft of ir, and laftly at 

tha 
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the fetting on of the hair) and no deeper 
Bhan on the other fide, from whence the creft 
falls; then gather up the fkin with your 
hand, and apply two plafters of thoemakers 
wax, laid one againft the other at the edge 
of the wound, and with fmooth fplints ftay 
the fkin, that it may fhrink neither up- 
ward nor downward. 

Then clip away all the fpare fkin, which 
you had gathered with your hand, with a 
fharp pair of fciffars, and ftitch the {kin to- 
gether in divers places with a needle full 
of filk, and ftitch the edges ofthe platter al- 
fo to prevent it from breaking. 

And laft of all anoint the fore with tur- 
pentine, honey, and wax, melted together, 
and the places which you drew with the 
hot iron, with a piece of greafe made warm, 
and thus do twice every day till it be whole. 

But you mujft be fure to take care that 
your fplints fhrink not: though after all 
the beft cure for this malady is to let the 
horfe blood and to keep him very well; for 
the ftrength and fatnefs will raife the creft 
again. 
CREVICE; i. e. chop, clift, omchink. 

CRICK, is when a horfe cannot turn his 
neck any manner of way, but holds it fore 
aright, infomuch that he cannot take his 
meat from the ground without great pain. 
The cure is to thruft a fharp hot iron through 
the flefh of the neck in feveral places, at 
three inches diftance, and rowel all of them 
with horfe-hair, flax, or hemp, anointing 
the rowels with hog’s greafe. 


CRINETS } (with Falconers] {mall 
CRINITES § black feathers in hawk’s, 
like hares about the fore. 


CROATS, or Cravats, are horfes 
brought from Croatia in Hun} ‘ary, which for 
the moft part beat upon the hand, and bear 
up to the wind: that is, bear their neck 
high, and thruft out their nofe, shaking 
their head. 

The: croats are fubje&t to be hollow or 
fhell-toothed. ‘ 

CROTCHES, [with Monies the little 
buds that grow about the top of a deer or 
hart’s horns. 

CROP or CRAW or Birps, 


“GLUVES,. 


See In- 
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CROTELS } [with Hunters] the or- 
CROTENINGS dure or dung of a 
hare. . 


CROUP or a Horsz, ought to be large 
and round, fo that the tops of the two 
haunch bones be not within view of each 
other, the greater diftance between thefe 
two bones the better; but, yet it is anim- 
perfection, if they be too high, which is 
called horn hipped, though that blemifh 
willin a great meafure difappear, if he can 
be made fat and lufty. 

The croup fhould have it’s compafs from 
the haunch bone, to the very dock, or 
onfet of the tail, and fhould be divided in 
two by a channel or hollow all along to the 
very dock. 

4 racking Croup, is when a horfe’s fore 
quarters go right, but his croup in walking 
fwings from fide to fide; when fuch ahorfe 
trots, one of the haunch bones will fall, 
and the other rife, like the beam of a bal- 
lance, which is a fign that he is not very 
vigorous. 

CROUPADE, [with Horfemen] is a 
leap in which the horfe pulls up his- hind 
legs, as if he drew them up to his belly. 

Croupades differ from caprioles and ba- 
lotades, in this, that in croupades the horfe 
does not jerk, as he does in caprioles and 
balotades. 

CROW NET, is an invention for catching 
wild fowl in the winter feafon, and which 
may be ufed in the day time: this net is 
made of double thread, or fine packthread; 
the mefhes fhould be two inches wide, the 
length about ten yards, and the depth three. 
It muft be verged on the fide with good 
{trong cord, and ftretched out in length ye- 
ry ftiff, upon long poles prepared for that 
purpofe. 


When you are come to the place where 


you would {pread your net, open it and lay 
it out at it’s full length and breadth; then 
faften the lower end of the net all along the 
ground, {o as only to move it up and down ; 
the upper end of the net muft {tand extend- 
ed on the long cord; the further end there- 
of being ftaked firft to the earth bya ftrong 
cord about five yards diftant from the net; 

place 
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place this cord in an even line with the loty- 
er edge of the net: the other end of the 
cord muft be at leaft twenty five yards, to | 


reach unto fome natural or artificial fhelter, 
by the means of which you may lie conceal- 
ed from the fowl, otherwife you cannot ex- 
pect any good fuccefs. 

The net mutt be placed in fuch exaét or- 
der that it may give way to play on the fowl, 
upon the leaft pull of the cord, which muft 
be done fmartly, left the fowl fhould prove 
too quick for you. 

This device may be ufed for pigeons, 
crows, or the like birds, in the corn fields 
newly fown, as alfo in ftubble fields, pro- 
vided the ftubble do conceal the net from 
the fowl. 

It may alfo be ufed for fmall birds at barn 
doors; but then you muft lay for them 
fome train of corn or chaff to entice them to 
the net, lying concealed. 

This crow net may alfo be fpread to 
great advantage and pleafure in the morn- 
ings and evenings, where you know their 
haunts are, at which time in hard weather 
fowls are wont to fly in great flocks, to 
and from the land, with and againft the 
wind, and then they fly clofe to the ground 
in open countries and low lands, which ge- 
nerally are not full of inclofures, and when 
they are within reach of your net, let go and 
it will rife over them, and bring them back 
to the ground with a fmart blow. 

CROWNED ; ahorfe is faid to be crown- 
ed, when, by fall or other accident, he is 
fo hurt or wounded in the knee, that the 
hair fheds and falls off without growing 
again. 

CROWNED Top, or Tops, [with Hun- 
ters] arethe firft head of a deer, fo called 
becaufe the croches are raifed in form of a 
crown. ; 

CROWN scap in Horses, a white or 
mealy feurf, caufed by a burnt, yellow and 
malignant matter that breaks forth at the 
roots of the hair, where it fticks to the fkin 
and makes it frizzled and ftare, and at laft 
{calds it quite off. Of this there are two 
kinds. 

1. The dry crown fcab, that is without 
moifture, 
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2. The moift one, which is fo by reafon 
of a ftinking water iffuing out of the pores, 
and communicating it’s {tench and moifture 
to the neigbouring parts. 

It appears onthe coronet, and often all 
over the paftern to the joint, the part being 
much fwelled, and will run up almoft to 
the knee if not timely prevented, 

The cure may be effected by taking two 
ounces of Brazil tobacco cut fmall, or at 
leaft ftripped from the ftalks, and infufe it 
for twelve hours in half a pint of ftrong {pi- 
rit of wine, ftirring it every hour, that the 
{pirit of wine may penetrate the fubftance of 
the tobacco, and extra¢t all it’s tincture. 

Chafe the feab with this without taking 
off the fin, and afterwards rub it very hard 
with a handful of tobacco, repeating this 
once aday till it is well. Or you may let 
the part be dreffed with a compofition of 
equal parts of marfhmallow ointment and 
yellow bafilocon fpread on tow and applied 
all round the coronet. At the fame time a 
dofe or two of phyfic fhould be given, and 
afterwards the diuretic balls mentioned in a 
following article on the greafe. The 
common practife is to wafh the parts with a 
Vitriol water, but the aboye is much fafer 
and more expeditious. 

CRUPPER, the buttocks of a horfe, 
the rump: alfo a roll of leather put under 
a horfe’s tail, and drawn up by thongs to 
the buckle behind the faddle, fo as to keep 
him from cafting the faddle forwards on his 
neck, 

CRUPPER Bucktts, are large fquare 
buckles fixed to the faddle tree behind, to- 
faften the crupper, each buckle having a 
roller or'two to make it draw eafily. 

UB, a young bear, or bear’s whelp 
[among hunters] a fox and martern of the 
firft year are alfo called cubs. 

CUD. Sometimes cattle lofe the cud by 
chance, fometimes by ficknefs, poverty, 
mourning, &c. to cure which, take four 
leaven of rye-bread, and falt, and mixing it 
with human urine and barm, beat it in a 
mortar; then making a large ball or two of 
it, put them down the beafts throat. 

CULVER, an old word fora pigeon or 

Oo dove, 
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dove, whence come culver houfe, or dove 
houfe. 

CURB, is a chain of iron made faft to the 
upper part of the branches of the bridle, 
in a hole, called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horfe. 

CURB or a Horse’s Bripte confifts of 
the following parts. 

1. The hook fixed to_the eye of the 
branch. 

2. The chain of the SS, or links. 

3-_ The two rings or mails. Large curbs 
provided they are round are always the moft 
gentle. 

But care muft be taken that it reft in it’s 
proper place a little above the beard, other- 
wife the bitt-mouth will not have the effect 
that may be expeéted from it. 

To give'a leap upon the Curs, is to fhort- 
en the curb by laying one of the mails or 
S like joints of the chains over the reft. 

Curb is a hard and callous tumour which 
runs within fide of the horfe’s hoof in the 
great finew behind, above the top of the 
horn, which makes him halt and go lame 
when he has been heated. It is to be cured 


by'the like methods as a fpavin. See Spa- 
VIN. 
To CURTAIL a Horss, i. e. to dock 


him or cut off his tail. 

Curtailing was not ufed in any nation fo 
much as till lately in England, by reafon of 
the great carriage, and heavy burthens our 
horfes are continually employed in carrying 
or drawing: the English were formerly 
ftrongly opinionated, that the taking off 
thefe joints, made the horfe’s chine or back 
much ftronger, and more able to fupport a 
burden ; but itis not now fo much prattifed 
as it was. 

The manner of performing the operation 
is, firft to feel with your finger or thumb, 
till you have found the third joint from the 
fetting on of the horfe’s tail, when raife up 
all the hair, and turn it backwards; then 
taking a very fmall cord, and wrapping it 
about that joint, and pulling it as tight as 

offible it can ; which you mutt do three or 
our times about the tail, with all poflible 
tightnefs, and make faft the ends of the 


Caer. 


cord; after which take a piece of wood with 
the end fmooth and even, of the juft height 
with the ftrunt of the horfe’s tail, and fetic 
between the horfe’s hinder legs, haying firft 
trammelled all his four legs, fo that he can 
no way ftir, lay his tail upon the wood, 
taking a very fharp ftrong knife made for 
that purpofe, fet the edge thereof as near 
as you -can guefs between the fourth and 
fifth joint, then with a large fmith’s hamner 
ftriking upon the back of the knife, cut the 


‘tail off. 


If you fee any blood iffue, you may know 
that the cord is not ftraight enough, and 
therefore fhould be drawn ftraighter: but 
ifno blood follow, then it is well bound. 

When you have done this, take a red hot 
burning iron, made of a round form, of the 
full compafs of the flefth of the horfe’s tail 
that the bone thereof may not go through 
the hole; with this fear the flefh, till it be 
encrufted, and in the fearing you will elear- 
ly fee the ends of the veins ftart out like pap 
heads ; but you muft {till continue fearing, 
till you fee all that was moift, to be fonts 
plain, and hard, fo that the blood cannot 
break through the burning; then you may 
unloofe the cord, and after two or three days 
when you perceive the fore begin to rot, 
do not fail to anoint it with frefh butter, or 
hog’s greafe and turpentine, till it be healed. 

CURVET. See Corvert, 

CUT. To cut orgelda horfe, is to ren- 
der him impotent, after which he is called a 
gelding, by way of diftinétion from a ftone 
horfe. : 

Commonly your rouffons (i. e. your 
ftrong thick bodied Dutch horfes) are {tone 
horfes and not geldings. 

The beft way to cure a horfe of biting 
and kicking, is to geld him. 

To CUT rue Rounp, or Cur rue Vorr, 
is to change the hand when a horfe works 
upon volts of one tread, fo that dividing the 
yoltin two, he turns and parts upon a right 
line to recommence another volt. 


In this fort of manage the riding mafters * 


are wont tocry, cut the round. _ 
CUTTING or INTERFERING, is 
when the feet of a horfe interfere, or with 
the 


— 
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the fhoe of one hoof beat off the fkin from 
the paftern joint of another foot. This is oc- 
cafioned by bad fhoeing, wearinefs, weak- 
nefs, or not knowing how to go, whereby 
the feet entangle. 


ACE - _ Thefe two 
DARE ¢-FISHINGs “giits, as 


alfo a roch, are much of the fame kind, 
both in manner of feeding, cunning, good- 
nefs, and commonly in fize. 

They will bite at any fly, but efpecially 
at the ftone caddis fy, ormay-fAy, the latter 
end of April, and moft part of May : it is 
an excellent bait, floating at top of the wa- 
ter: of which you may gather great quan- 
tities from the reeds and fedge, by the 
water-fide; or from haw-thorn bufhes, 
that grow near the bank of a fhallow gravel 
ftream, upon which they greatly delight to 
hang: and alfo at ant-flies, of which the 
blackeft are the beft ; found in mole-hills, 
Sune, Fuly, Auguft, and September; which 
you may preferve for your ufe, by putting 
them alive into a glafs bottle, having firft 
put into it fome of the moift earth from 
whence you gathered them, with fome of 
the roots of the grafs of the faid hillocks, 
and laying a clod of earth over the bottle : 
but if you would preferve them above a 
month, put them into a large runlet, which 
has been firft wafhed with water and honey 
on the infide, and then you may preferve 
them three months: but the beft timeto 
make ufe of them, is when they fwarm, 
which is generally about the latter end of 
uly, and the begining of Auguf. : 

This fort of fifth, in a warm day, rarely 
refufes a fly at the top of the water; but 
remember when you fifh under water for 
him, it is beft to be within a handful, or 
fomething‘more, of the ground. 

But if you would find dace or dare in 
winter, then, about 4//-hallow-tide, where- 
ever you fee heaths, or fandy grounds 
ploughing up, follow the plough, and you 
will find a whjte worm, with a red head, 
as big as the top of a man’s little finger, 
- very foft, that is nothing but the fpawn of 
a beetle; gather thefe, and put them into 
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a veffel, with fome of the earth from whence 
they were taken, and you may keep them all 
the winter for an excellent bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACK, is a black horfe, 
that in his black fkin or hair, has fpots and 
marks, which are yet blacker, and more 
fhining than the reft of the fkin. 
~ When bay horfes have marks of a dark 
bay, we call them dapple bays. 

DAY-NET. A net generally ufed for 
taking fuch fimall birds as play in the air, 
and will ftoop either to prey, gig, or the 
like; as larks, linnets, buntings, &e. 
The time of the year for ufing this net, is 
from Auguf to. November ; and the belt time 
is very early in the morning: and it is to be 
obferved, that the milder the air, and the 
brighter the fun is, the better will be the 
fport, and of longer continuance. The 
place where this net fhould be laid, ought 
to be plain champagne, either on fhort 
ftubbles, green lays, or flat meadows, 
near corn fields, and fomewhat remote from 
towns and villages : you muft be fure tolet 
your net lie clofe to the ground, that the 
birds creep not out and make their efcape. 

The fafhion of this net isdefcribed in Plate 
V. fig. 1. and it is made ofa fine pack- 
thread, with a fall meth, not exceeding 
half an inch fquare: it muft be three fathom 
long, and butone broad ; the fhape is like 
the crow net, and it muft be verged about 
after the fame manner, with a fmall, but 
flrong cord, and the two ends extended 
upon two fmall, long poles, fuitable to the 
breadth of the net, with four ftakes, tail 
ftrings, and drawing-lines. 

This net is compofed of two, which muft 
be exaétly alike; and are to be laid oppofite 
to cach other, fo even and clofe, that-when 


| they are drawn and pulled over, the fides 


muft mect and touch each other. 

You mutt ftake this net down with ftrong 
ftakes, very ftiffon their lines, fo that you 
may with animble twitch caft them to and 
fro at pleafure; then faften yourdrawing- 
cords, or hand-lines (of which there muft 
be a dozen at leaft, and each two yards 
long) to the upper end of the foremoft 
ftayes: -and fo extend them of fuch a 

O2 : {trait- 
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ftraitnefs, that with a little ftrength they 
may rife up the nets, and caft them over. 

Your nets being thus laid, place your 
gigs, or playing wantons, about twenty or 
thirty paces beyond, and as much on this 
fide your nets: thefe gigs mutt be faftened 
to the tops of long poles, and turned into 
the wind, fo as they may play to make a 
noife therein. Thefe gigs are a fort of toys 
made of long goofe feathers, like fhuttle- 
cocks, and with little fmall tunnels of wood, 
running in broad and flat fwan-quills, made 
round, like a fmall hoop; and fo with 
longer ftrings faftened to the pole, will, 
with any fmall wind or air, move after fuch 
manner, that birds will come in great flocks 
to play about them. 

When you have placed your gigs, then 
place your ftale; which is a fmall ftake of 
wood, to prick down into the earth, having 
in ita mortice-hole, in which a fmall, long 
and flender piece of wood, about two foot 
long, is faftened, fo as it may move up 
and down at pleafure: and faften to this 
longer ftick, a fmall line, which, running 
through a hole in the aforefaid ftick, and 
fo coming up to the place where you are to 
fit, you may, by drawing the line up and 
down with your right hand, raife up the 
longer ftick from the ground, as you fee oc- 
cafion. 

Faften a live lark, or fuch like bird, to 
this longer ftick, which with the line mark- 
ing it to ftir up and down by your pulling, 
will entice the birds to come to your net. 

There is another ftale, or enticement to 
draw on thefe birds, called a looking-glafs; 
(fee Article Lark) which is a round ftake of 
wood, as big as a man’s arm, made very 
fharp at the end, to thruft it into the 
ground: they make i¢ very hollow in the 
upper part, aboye five fingers deep; into 
which hollow they place a three-fquare piece 
of wood, about a foot long, and each two 
inches broad, lying upon the top of the 
ftake, and going with a foot into the hol- 
lownefs : which faid foot muft have a great 
knob at the top, and another at the bottom, 
with a deep flendernefs between, to which 
flendernefS you are to faften a fmall pack- 
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thread, whjch running through a hole inthe 
fide of the ftake, muft come up to the place 
where you fit. The three-fquare piece of 
wood which lies on the top of the ftake, 
muft be of fuch a true poife and evenneis, 
and the foot in the focket fo fmooth and 
round, thatit may whirl and turn round up- 
on the leaft touch; winding the packthread 
fo many times about it, which being fud- 
denly drawn, and as fuddenly let go, will 
keep the engine in a conftantround motion: 
then faften with glue, upon the uppermoft 
flat {quares of the three-fquare piece, about 
twenty fmall pieces of looking-glafs, and 
paint all the fquare wood between them, of 
a light and lively red; which in the conti- 
nual motion, will give fuch a reflection, 
that the birds will play about to admiration 
until they are taken. 

Both this and the other ftale, are to be 
placed in the midft between the two nets, 
about two or three foot diftance from each 
other; fo that in the falling of the nets, 
the cords may not touch or annoy them: 
neither muft they ftand one before or after 
another, the glafs being kept in a continual 
motion, and the bird very often fluttering. 
Having placed your nets in this manner, 
as alfo your gigs and ftales, go to the further 
end of yourlong drawing-lines and ftale- 
lines, and having placed yourfelf, lay the 
main drawing-line acrofs your thigh, and 
with your left, pull the ftale-line to fhew 
the birds; and when you perceive them to 
play near and about your nets and ftales, 
then pull the net over with. both hands, 
with a quick, but not too hafty motion ; 
for otherwife your {port will be fpoiled. 

You muft always remember to lay behind 
you, where you fit, all the {pare inftruments 
and implements to be ufed; as the ftakes, 
poles, lines, packthread, knitting-pin and 
needle, your bag with ftales, a mallet to 
knock in the ftakes upon occafion; and 
laftly, be fure that the firft half dozen of 
birds you take, be kept alive for ftales; for 
you muft not be unprovided therewith upon 
any account. 

Having thus treated of the day-net, 
(the fame being commonly ufed by all bird- 

men) 
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men) I fhall give the explanation of the fe- 
veral parts by letters, as exhibited, Plate V. 


suits 

A, fhews the bodies of the main net, 
and how they ought to be laid. B, the 
tail-lines, or the hinder lines, ftaked to the 
ground. C, the fore-lines, ftaked alfo to the 
ground. D, the knitting-needle. E, the 
bird-ftale. F, the looking-glafs ftale. G, 
the line which draws the bird-ftale. H, the 
line that draws the glafs-ftale. I, the draw- 
ing, double lines of the nets which pulls 
them over. K, the ftakes which ftake down 
the four nether points of the net, and the 
two tail-lines. L, the ftakes that ftake 
down the fore-lines. M, the fingle line, 
with the wooden button to pull the net over 
with. NN, the ftake that ftaketh down the 
fingle line, and where the man fhould fit. 
O, the wooden mallet. P, the hatchet: and 

» the gig. 

SE GHVE; a horfe is faid to be de- 
ceived, upon a demivolt of one or two 
treads; when working, (for inftance) to the 
right, and not having yet finifhed above 
half the demivolt, he is prefféd one time or 
motion forwards, with the inner legs, and 
then-is put to a reprize upon the left, in 
the fame cadence with which he begun ; and 
thus he regains the place where the demivolt 
had been begun to the right, and works to 
the left, 

Thus you may deceive a horfe upon any 
hand. 

DECOY-BIRD, a bird made ufe of to 
call others of the fame fpecies to them: 
they are ufually kept in a cage, and from 
thence decoy birds into the nets or fnares 


__ prepared for them. 


The hen pattridge is the bird chiefly made 
ufe of in France for this purpofe, which is 
placed at the end of balks, or ridges, where 
they fpread their nets’ to draw in the cock 
that hears her. 

DECOY-DUCK, a duck that flies 
abroad, and lights into company of wild 
ones; and by being become acquainted with 
them, by her allurement, fhe draws them 
into the decoy-place, where they become a 


prey. 
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DECOY-POND, a place made on pur+ 
pofe, by the means of which, great num- 
bers of ducks, teal, &c. are drawn into a 
{nare; and that by the fubtilty of a few of 
their own kind, which from the egg are 
trained up to come to hand for the fame 
purpofe. 

The manner of doing it, and the making 
the decoy-pond, with the feveral apartments 
belonging to it, require a long difcourfe; 
but indeed no particular rules and direétions 
can be given therein, as being varioufty 
made, according to the fituation of the 
place, which muft be confidered: fo that 
fuch perfons who would make one, would 
do beft to view fome that are already made: 
they are frequent in divers parts of the 
kingdom, but efpecially in Lincolnfbire, 
Cambridgefbire, and fuch fenny couniries ; 
for the ground muft be moift, moorifh, and 
fenny, with the conveniency, if poffible, of 
a river running through, or by it. 

I hall therefore only fay, that the place 
where thefe decoy-ducks entice them, mutt 
not be very broad, but fet thick on both 
fides with ofiers; and there muft be nets at 
the top, and entrance, to be let down by 
the man who is to attend it, and who, when 
he fee the ducks all entered in, draweth the 
net, by which means they are taken. 

And great caution is to be ufed, that the 
nets are not let down till all the ducks are 
within the limits of the nets; for if any 
fhould efcape, it would be very prejudicial, 
for fuch a duck, or ducks, would be thy, 
and fearcely be drawn into the like fnare 
again, which would occafion others in the 
company to be fhy too, and the decoy 
would be much prejudiced thereby. 

DEER, a wild beaft of the foreft. 

DEER-HAYES, engines, or large nets 
made of cords, to catch deer in. 

DEER-NECKS wn Horsszs. 

DEMI-VOLT. See Vorr. 

DESULTOR. A vaulter or leaper, who, 
leading one horfe by the bridle, and riding 
another, jumped from the back of one to 
the other, as the ancient cuftom was after 
they had run feveral courfes or heats. This 
practice required great dexterity, being per- 

formed 


See Necks. 
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formed before the ufe of cithér faddles or 
{tirrups. The cuftem was’ practifed fin the 
army, when neceffity required it; but chiefly 
among the Numidians, who always carried 
two horfes, at leaft, with them for that pur- 
pole, changing them)as they tired. The 
Huffars have {till fome remains of it; 
and we now fee the moft dexterous feats of 
this kind; that perhaps were ever known in 
any age or nation, performed! by our couh- 
tryman, Mr, Adley. - ‘ 

‘DEVUIDER, aterm, in the academies, 
applied to a horfe, that in-working upon 
volts, makes his fhoulders go too fait for 
the croupe to follow; fo that inftead. of 
going upon two treads, as he ought, he en- 

leavours to go only upon one: which comes 
from the refiftance he makes in defending 
again{t the heels, or from the fault of the 
horfeman, that is too hafty with his hand. 
See Hasten. i 

DIGGING a BADGER, is diflodging or 
raifing him out of the earth. 

DIMNESS or SIGHT, a diforder >in 
horfes,, proceeding from blood-fhotten eyes. 


Tf_the ball of the eye be found, the cure is! 


effected by keeping the horfe warm, with a 
hood of linnen cloth fitted to: his head; 
and anointing the eye-lids twice a day with 
a compofition of fugar-candy, honey, and 
white rofe-water. In two) or three days the 
eyes will be well! again, after which the 
creature fhould be blooded. .In this difor- 
der you ought by no means to clip or med- 
dle with the bladders on any part of the 


eye. 
» DISARMING tue tips or « Horse, is 
the preventing them from taking off the 
true preffure or appui of the mouth, when 
they happen to be fo large as to cover the 
ars. 
- DISARM; to.difarm the lips of a horfe, 
is to keep them fubjeét, and out from above 
the bars, when they are fo large as to cover 
the bars, and prevent the true preffure, or 
appui of the mouth, by bearing up the bitr, 
and fo hindering the horfe from fecling the 
effects of it upon the bars. 
Give your horfe a bitt with a cannon 
croupe or cut, which will difarm his lips; 


- 
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jor'tH{d put the olives upon him, which will 
thave the fame effect. : 


To DISGORGE, is to difcufs, or difperfe 
an inflammation or fyelling. Hence they 
fay, 

Your horfe’s legs are gorged, or fwelled ; 


| you muft walk him out to difgorge them. 


DISUNITE; a horfe is faid.to difunite, 
that drags his haunches, that gallops falfe, 
or upon an ill foot. See Gaurop Base, 

DOCK [or Trouflequeve] is a large cafe 


of leather, as longas the dock of a horfe’s - 


tail, which feryes as a cover to the tails of 


|leaping-horfes; and is made faft by ftraps 


to the crupper, having leather thongs that 
pafs between his thighs, and along the 
flanks, to the faddle-ftraps, in order to keep 
the tail tight, to hinder it from whifking 
about, to make the horfe appear broader at 
the croupe. 

DOCK, [with Hunters] the flefhy part of 
aboar’s chine, between the middle and the 


‘buttock : alfo the ftump of a beaft’s tail. 


DOCK-PIECE or « Horsey fhould be 
large and full, rather than too finall: if a 
horfe gall beneath the dock, greafe the pare 
every day, and wath it with falt and water, 
or good brandy, ‘but the latter is the moft 
effectual remedy, if the horfe will endure 
idey a 
DOGS ; adog is a domeftic animal, made 
ufe of for the guard of a houfe, and for 
hunting: the dog is the fymbol of fidelity, 
and amongft all irrational animals, may de- 
fervedly claim a moft particular preference, 
both for their love and fervices to mankind ; 
ufing humiliations and proftrations, as the 
only means to pacify their angry matters 
who beat them,” and turn revénge; after 
beating, into a more fervent love. 

As there is no country in the world where 
there is not plenty of dogs, fo no animals 
can boaft of a greater variety, both in kind 
and fhape; fome being for buck, others for 
bear, buli, boar, and fome for the hare, 
coney, and hedge-hog, while others are for 
other ufes, <p Ara their various na- 
tures, properties and kinds; neither are the 
ufes and kinds of them fo general, but their 
bringing up is alfo as eafy, there being no 

great 
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great regard to be had. as.to their food, for 
they will eat any thing but the flefh of their 
own fpecies, which cannot be fo dreffed by 
the art of man, but they will find it out by 
their fmelling, and fo avoid it, 

Becaufe fome Authors feem to lay a ftrefs 
upon the colour of dogs, we fhall infert in 
as fhort a manner as poffible what they fay, 
and begin with the white coloured dogs; 
which for the moft part are not good to run 
after all forts of beafts; but are excellent 
for the ftag, efpecially if they be all over 
white, that is, pupped without any fpot 
upon them: and experience has taught 
people to put avalue upon fuch dogs, by 
reafon of the natural inftinét they have to 
perform every thing well they are defigned 
for; being curious hunters, having admira- 
ble nofes, and very good at ftratagems: in 
fhort, thefe dogs are yalued becaufe they 
are naturally lefs fubjeét to difeafes than 
others, by reafon of the predominancy of 
phlegm in them, which gives them a good 
temperament of body. 5 

‘A black hound is not to be defpifed, ef- 


' pecially if marked with white, and not red 


fpots; feeing this whitenefs proceeds from 
a phlegmatic conftitution, which hinder him 
from forgetting the leffon he is taught, and 
makes him obedient; whereas dogs that 
have red fpots, are for the moft part very 
fiery, and hard to be managed, by reafon 
of the bilious humour that prevails, and 
caufes this irregularity within them: and 
therefore a black dog with white fpots is 
valuable, being ufually hardy enough, will 


~ hunt well, is ftrong and fwift, and holds 


out along time: he will not forfake the 
chace, and when you are beating the water 
for fport, he will not be frighted at it: and 
laftly, he is the more efteemed, becaufe 
thofe diftempers. incident to dogs, feldom 
befal him. f 

There are fome grey coloured dogs that 
are good, and others you ought not to med- 
dle with; that is, mongrels, which come 
from a hound-bitch that has keen lined by 
a dog of another kind, or from a bitch of 
another kind that has been lined by a 
hound: hounds cannot be good if they do 
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not entirely retain the nature that is pecu- 
iar to them; and when they do, grey dogs 
are to be coveted, becaufe they are cunning, 
neyer faulter, and grow not difcouraged in 
the queft. "Lis true, their fenfe of {fmel- 
ling is not fo exquifite as that of thofe 
before-mentioned, but they have other qua- 
lities which make amends for it; for they 
are indefatigable in hunting, being of a 
robufter nature than others, and heat and 
cold, which they fear not, is alike to them. 
Yellow dogs, are thofe| which have red 
hairs inclining to brown; and as choler is 
the moft predominant humour in this ani- 
mal, fo he is found to be of a giddy nature, 
and impatient, when the beaft he follows 
makes turns, feeing he {till runs forwards to 
find him, which is a great fault; and there- 
fore they are feldom made ufe of to hunt 
any other than the wolf, or fuch black 
beafts as are rarely inclined to turnings: 
they are too fwift, open but very little, ef- 
pecially in very hot weather; they are natu- 
rally impatient, and therefore hard to be 
taught, as they are uneafy under correction, 
They are more fubject to difeafes than other 
dogs, by reafon of ithat over fiercenefs of 
temper, which makes them hunt beyond 


their ftrength. 


As to the proportions, fizes, and features 
of dogs, M. Liger fays, the large, ‘tall, and 
big hounds, called and known by the name 
of the deep-mouthed, or fouthern-hound, 
are heavy and flow, and fit for wood-lands, 
and hilly countries; they are of deep 
mouths, and fwift fpenders: they are gene= 
rally lighter behind than before, with thick 
fhort legs, and are generally great of body 
and head, and are moft proper for fuch as 
delight to follow them on foot as ftop-hunt- 
ing, as fome call it; but by moft is termed 
hunting under the pole: that is, they are 
brought to that exactnefs of command, that 
in the hotteft fcent, and fulleft chace, if 
one but ftep before them, or'‘hollow, or but 
hold up or throw before them the hunting- 
pole, they will {top in an inftant, and hunt 
in full cry-after you, at your own pace, un- 
til you give them encouragement by word 
of command; which much adds to the 

length 
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warm broth frequently, to prevent his ex- 
piring from faintnefs; and he will recover. 
This fuccefs I have experienced: I have 
alfo met with this prefcription. As foon as 
you fufpect your dog to be poifoned, give 
fim acommon fpoonful of the oil of Englih 
pitch, if a large dog, or in proportion if a 
leffer; which, ’tis faid, will carry off the 
malignity of the poifon the fame day. But 
of this medicine I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of making trial. 


Lo deftroy Worms in dogs. 


Dogs are very frequently troubled with 
worms; but more particularly whilft they 
are young. Any thing bitter, is fo naufeous 
to thefe worms, that they are very often 
voided by taking two or three purges of 
aloes, or (which is the fame thing) Scofs 
pills, four or five being a dofe for a large 
dog: this is to be repeated two or three 
times in aweek. If this do not fucceed, 
you may give him an ounce of powder of 
tin mixed ‘up with butter, in three dofes, 
which feldom fails to cure. Or of the herb 
favin, dried and rubbed to powder, give 
about as much as will lay on a fhilling for a 
dofe; which will entirely deftroy worms and 
their feed. 


On Madnefs of dogs, and its antidote. 


AAs the human fpecies are Ijable to this 
fatal and terrible malady from the bite of a 
dog or any animal that is mad, as much as 
they are from one another; it is well worthy 
our beft care and endeavours to find out a 
remedy or antidote againft its malignity. 
As foon therefore as-yow find your dog has 
been bitten or worried by any dog fufpected 
to be mad, diffolve one pound of common 
falt, in a quart of warm foft {pring or run- 
ning water; andi let him be well wathed 
therewith: if he has received no wound, 
you need not be under any apprehenfion for 
the confequences; but if there is any 
wound, you muft {queeze and bathe it well 
with your falt and water for half an hour, 
and bind alittle falt upon the part for twelve 
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hours; and give him the following: medi» 
cine, which never fails of a cure. 


The Mepicine. 


Take of rue fix ounces, London treacle, 
garlick, fage, and filings of pewter, of each 
our ounces: boil them in four pints of beer 
until half be wafted: the remainder to ftand 
together till ufed: the dofe is fix common 
fpoonfuls twice a day till the whole be 
given. 


To preferve the feet of your dogs from 
Lamenefs. 


Ai pointer ought not to be hunted oftener 
than two or three days in a week: and un= 
lefs you take care of his feet and give him 
good lodging as well as proper food, he will 
not be able to perform that through the fea- 
fon. You fhould therefore after a hard days 
hunting wath his feet with warm water and 
falt, and when dry wath them with warm 
broth, or beer and butter, which will heal 
their forenefs, and prevent a fettled {tifnels 
from fixing. 


For Strains, Blows, or ‘Small Wounds in dogs. 


If your dog has received any little wounds 
by forcing through hedges, or gets any 
lamenefs. from a blow or ftrain; bathe the 
wound or grieved part with falt and cold 
vinegar (for warming it only evaporates the 
fine fpirit) and when dry, if a wound, you 
May pour in it a little Fryar’s Balfam, which 
will perform the cure fooner than any me- 
thod that I:have experienced. 3 


On Coughs, and Golds of dogs. 


Dogs are very fubje& toa cough, with a 
very extraordinary choaking, which is often 
thought to arife from a cold or fome inward 
diforder: and'I think it is often occafioned 
by their eating of fith bones. To guard 
again{t it, otder your fervants to throw all 
fuch fifh bones where the dog can’t get‘at 
them, But if the diforder be from a cold, 

let 
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let bleeding ‘be repeated in fmall quantities 
if neceffary ; but if it be what is called the 
diftemper in dogs, and they appear to be 
very low in fpirits, bleeding is better omit- 
ted. Let meat brothor milk broth warmed 
be the chief of his diet, and the uewing 
medicine. Take flour of fulphur, cold 
drawn linfeed oil, and falt-petre, of each 
one ounce ; divide it into four dofes, giving 
him one dofe every other day ; and let him 
have plenty of cleanftraw to lie on. Or one 
fpoonful of honey daily. 

DOG-MADNESS, a diftemper very 
common among all forts of dogs; there are 
no lefs than feven forts of madnefs, amongit 
which fome are efteemed incurable ; but be- 
fore we proceed to particulars, it will be 
neceffary to fhew how it comes, and what 
are it’s firft fymptoms. 

The firft caufe proceeds from high feeding, 
want of exercife, fulnefs of blood and cof- 
tivenefs: as for the two firlt, you muft 
obferve when you hunt them, that they 
fhould be better fed than when they reft, 
and let them be neither too fat nor too 
lean, but of the two rather fat than lean, 
by which means they will not only be prefer- 
ved from madnefs, but alfo from the mange 
and feab; which difeafes they will be fubject 
to for want of air, water, or exercife; but 
if you have but the knowledge to keep them 
in an even temper, they may live long and 
continue found; as for water they fhould be 
their own carvers; but for exercife and diet, 
it muft be ordered according to difcretion, 
obferving a medium ; and for the latter, 

ive them once a week, efpecially in the 
fete of the year, five or fix fpoonfuls of fal- 
lad oil, which will cleanfe them; ifat other 
times they have the quantity given them of 
a hazle-nut of mithridate, it is an excellent 
“thing to prevent difeafes, and it is very good 
to bleed them under the tongue, and behind 
the ears. But if madnefs has feized them 
before you perceive it, they muft be re- 


moved from the reft, for fear of an infec-: 


tion, and go to work with the reft. 

The fymptoms of this difeafe are many 
and eafily difcerned ; when any dog feparates 
himfelf contrary to his former ufe, becomes 
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melancholy or droops his head, forbears 
eating, and ashe runs fnatches at every 
thing ; if he often looks upwards, and that 
his ftern at his fetting on be a little ereét, 
and the reft hanging down; if his eyes be 
red, his breath ftrong, his voice hoarfe, 
and that he drivels and foams at the 
mouth; you may be affured he has this 
diftemper, 

The Seven Sorts of madnefs are as fol- 
low; of which the two firlt are incurable, 
viz. the hot burning madnefs, and running 
madnefs; they are both very dangerous ; 
for all things they bite and draw blood from, 
will have the fame diftemper ; they generally 
feize on all they meet with, but chieAy on 
dogs: their pain is fo great it foon kills 
them. The five curable madneffes are ; 

Sleeping madnefs, fo called from the dog’s 
great drowfinefs, and almoft continual flecp- 
Ing; this is caufed by the little worms that 
breed in the mouth of the ftomach, from 
corrupthumours, vapours, and fumes which 
afcend to the head: for cure of which, take 
fix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two 
ounces of the powder of hartfhorn burnt, and 
two drams of agaric, mix all thefe together 
in a little white wine, and give it the dog to 
drink in a drenching horn. 

Dumb madnefs, lies alfo in the blood, 
and caufes the dog not to feed, but to hold 


“his mouth always wide open, frequently 


putting his feet to his mouth, as if hehad a 
bone in his throat: to cure this, take the 
Juice of black hellebore, the juice of /patula 
putrida, and of rue, of each four ounces ; 
ftrain them well, and put thereto two drams 
of unprepared fcammony, and being mixed 
well together, put it down the dog’s throat 
with a drenching horn, keeping his head up 
for fome time, left he cat it out again; 
then bleed him in the mouth, by cutting 
two or three veins in his gums. 

It is faid that about eight drams of the 
juice of an herb called hartfhorn, or dog's 
tooth, being given to the dog, cures all 
forts of madnets. 

Lank madnefs, is fo called by reafon of 
the dog's leannefs and pihing away: for 


«cure give them a purge as before’ directed, 
Vip 
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fulpicion. The beft places are in running 
water near piles, or under wooden bridges, 
fupported with oaks floated and flimy. 

DRAG, [in Angling] is a piece of iron 
with four hooks pleced back to back, to 
which a line is faftened; ufeful to the angler, 
only to fave an intangled line, or when it 
flips off his rod. i 

DRAUGHT Honrss, ahorfe deftined for 
the cart, plough, &¢. in the choice of which 
for either of thefe purpofes, being that 
which they call the low draught, one is to 
be chofen of an ordinary height: for horfes 
in a cart, unequally forted, never draw at 
eafe, but the tall hangs upon the low horfe. 
Our Eaglifh authors fay, he fhould be big, 
large bodied and {trong ‘limbed by nature, 
rather inclined to crave the whip, than to 
draw more than is needful ; and for this pur- 
pofe, mares are moft profitable, if you have 
cheap keeping for them; for they will not 
only do the work but alfo bring yearly in- 
creafe: but care muft be taken to have 
them well forehanded, that is, tohave a 
good head, neck,. breaft, and fhoulders ; 
but for the reft it is not fo regardful, only 
let her body be large ; for the more room a 
young foal has in it’s dam’s belly the bet- 
ter: and be fure never to put the draught 
horfes to the faddle, for that alters their pace, 
and hurts them in their labour. See Pack- 
Horse. 

Some fay, that a horfe defigned for draught 
or labour, ought to have a-head with large 
bones, and not flefhy, that fo he may not 
be fubjeé& to difeafed eyes; that his ears 
ought to be fmall, ftrait, and upright, and 
his noftrils fhould be large and open, that 
he may breathe with the more eafe and free- 
dom ; that thofe horfes that have their fore- 
heads funk a little downwards about the eyes, 
are generally good for labour ; whereas thofe 
who are defigned for the faddle, ought to 
have them even and pretty large; that the 
forehead fhould be always marked with a 
ftar, unlefs the horfe be of a grey or white 
colour. 

You muft fee that he has a bright and 
lively eye, full of fire, and pretty large and 
forward in his head, having large balls, and 
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raifed pits, and never funk, which fhews that 
the horfe is old, or begot by an old ftallion; 
and if he has a bold look it is alfo a good 
fign: funk eyes or elevated brows are indeed 
fignsof fome malignity in a horfe; but thefe 
fort of horfes will generally undergo much 
fatigue. 

His mouth fhould be pretty wide, being 
a quality very effential to it, the palate not 
flefhy, and the lips thin: the mouth alfo 
fhould be cool, and full of foam, by which 
you may difcover the good temperament of 
a horfe, and that he is lefs fubje&t to be 
heated than another; not that the mouth 
fhould be that which muft be moft regarded 
in a draught horfe; for if he has a bad one, 
he often draws well. ‘ 

We do not require fine chefts in draught- 
horfes, that being not effential; all that is 
to be faid on this occafion is, that fuch ani- 
mals ought to have pretty thick and flefhy 
ones, but his breaft fhould be largeand open, 
his fhoulders fhould be thick, that he may 
draw the eafier, and that his harnefs may not 
fo foon hurt him: if he be fomewhat heavy, 
he is the better for draught; for the more 
he is nearer the ground, the more he is 
valued for that purpofe. He ought to have 
double loins, which may be feen by their 
being a little raifed up towards both fides of 
the back-bone ; he ought alfo to have large 
and round fides, to the end that he may have 
the more guts, and a better fank: youneed 
not be afraid of his having a great belly, pro- 
vided it be not cow-bellied, which will make 
him appear deformed: he fhould have full, 
but not broad flanks, that he may not fway 
in the back at his labour. 

That horfe is efteemed which has a large 
and round buttock, that neither finks down 
or cuts: care fhould be taken that he fhould 
have a firm and ftrong tail, that the dock 
fhould be thick, well furnifhed with hair, 
and: placed neither too high nor too low, 
both which contribute much to the defor- 
mity of the buttocks. The legs are parts of 
the body of a horfe which are moft to be 
confidered, as being thofe which are to fup- 
port the burthen of the whole body, to which’ 
they ought to fuit; therefore legs fhould be 

rather 


‘another out of the ftable, 
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rather flat and broad than round; thé round- 
nefS of the leg being a defect ina horfe def- 
tined to labour which will foon ruin him: as 
for the hinder legs, the thighs fhould be long 
and flefhy, and the mufcle that is on the out- 
fide of the thigh fhould be flefhy, large, and 
very thick : it is a fault to find them fall down 
plump when the horfe fteps ; it is alfo a fign 
of weaknefs in the loins or hams: however 
you arenot to confider the hind legs fomuch 
as the others, they being not fo fubjeét to be 
faulty ; the fore ones being very often bad 
when the others are good. Fhofe horfes 
whofe legs are too long and too large for their 
height, are faulty, and you ought not to buy 
them. You muft always obferve that he 
ftands well and plump, when he ftops in any 
place, andif he does not, you may conclude 
he is not good. 

The ufual ways to know the age of ahorfe, 
is by his teeth, eyes, &. for which the 
Reader is referred to the article of AcE or 
a Horse, Eyes or a Horst, &e. 

The nether jaw of the horfe fhould be 
examined very well, to fee that it be in- 
commoded with: no gland, which may occa- 
fion the ftrangles, and be a means to kill 
him. ! 

Something: may be faid concerning the 
feeding of a draught horfe ; but for the fer- 
vant who looks after him, he ought to be 
up very early, and. fee that the harnefs be 
in good order ; and taking away the old hay 
out of the rack, lay frefh in, and'clean the 
manger, ridding it of all ordure, earth, or 
foul dung; and while the horfes are eating 
their hay, he ought to take them one after 
to curry them, 
for if he fhould do this work within, the duft 
will fly to. the other horfes, 

If perfons would be perfuaded of the ne- 
ceflity there is to drefs horfes well, they 
would not be fo often. furprifed at the lofs 
of them, for want of this care, though they 
feed them never fo well: 

Ic is from the filth, that is upon and about 
them, that many of the diftempers whicly 
befal them have their rife, and prove their 
deftruétion : and it may be held for a certain 
maxim, that a horfe with lefs food, that is 


| ful, and make them to do it. 
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methodically difpenfed, and well dreffed'and 
curried, fhail be fatter, and more fightly 
than another who has more provender given 
him, and whofe drefling is neglected ; and 
therefore the mafter ‘of a family ought to 
beon the watch, and fee that his fervants 
(if they are of themfelves carelefs) be not 
wanting in this particular. 

Such fort of fervants ought to be good 
humoured, handy, traétable, nervous, and 
hardy ; and in order to drefs a horfe well, 
they fhould hold the curry comb in the 
right hand, and the horfe in the left, near 
the buttock, and lightly move the comb 
backwards and forwards along his body, and 
continue fo to do till no more filth or duft 
come off ; and thenthey muft, with a dutt- 
cloth, wipe off all the duft that Hes on the 
horfe, without forgetting to do it over his 
body. é 

They fhould daily, after they have dufted 
their horfes, take a wifp of ftraw, and twift- 
ing the fame hard, wet it in water, with 
which they fhould rub them all over, and 
efpecially the legs, with which they fhould 


| take a good deal of pains: by this means 
| they will remove obftruétions, and facili- 


tate the paffage of the annimal fpirits, which 
caufe motion: indeed it cannot be expected 
this fecond dreffing fhould be prattifed every 
day, but it ought to be done as often as fer 


| vants have any leifurefor it, particularly when 


the weather does not permit them to labour 
abroad; and if they are defective therein, 
the matter of the family ought to be care- 
When the 
horfes are thus dreffed, the next thing 
is to take the comb, and gently to comb ~ 


| their mane and tails; andi then’ they are to ° 
| be led out of the ftable to water, and to 


chear‘and divert them as much as pofiible. 
Moft part of the difeafes to which horfes 
are fubject, proceed from their drinking 
bad waters; fuch as thofe that are too vivid, 
or too raw, muddy, and too cold. To pre- 
vent thefe inconveniences, you muft obferve, 
that if you are near a river, you fhould in 


| furmmer-time, by all means, lead your horfes 


thither; but as little as may be in the 


| Winter, if you: have a well near home; for 


well-, 
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wWell-water frefh drawn, during the feafon, 
is warm, and confequently good for the 
horfes : If you are remote from any river, 
and that in fummer-time you have no other 
than fpring-water to give your horfes to 
drink, you muft draw the fame a good 
while before it is given them, and expofe it 
to the fun in tubs, or very clean ftone 
troughs, that you may by that means cor- 
rect the great crudity of the water, which 
is extremely injurious to them: you muft 
feldom or never carry them to drink marfhy 
water, which has very bad qualities, and 
will not agree with them. 

When your labouring horfes haye drank 
their water, you mutt give them their oats 
in a manger, that’ has been firlt of all clean- 
ed: the oats fhould be well fifted and clear- 
ed from duft, before you give ’em to them ; 
you ought to take care to fmell to them, 
and fee if they fmell of rats, or are mufty, 
which will make the horfes loath them. 
You mutt likewife, above all things, ob- 
ferve whether there are any fmall feathers 
among the oats, which may, if left therein, 
do the horfe a great deal of injury: the 

uantity of oats allowed. to each horfe, is 

ometimes more, and fometimes lefs, burt 
ever enough to make them keep up their 
flefh; and while the horfes are eating their 
oats, the fervants are to take their break- 
fafts, and afterwards go to harnefs them for 
the plough or cart, as their occafions require. 

But before they do this, they muft ex- 
amine whether any thing hurts them, either 
at the breaft, fhoulders, or hams; and they 
muft fee that the collars about their necks be 
fupplied with every thing thatis requifite for 
them: if they are to draw in a cart, you 
muft fee that the pad upon the back 
does no way hurt them, that the fame fits 
every way even, and that it be well ftuffed 
with hair in the pannels, for fear it fhould 
be too hard upon the horfe’s back. ’ 

The horfes being thus managed, and every 
thing in good order for the work, whether 
with plough or cart, thofe fervants who do 
underftand their bufinefs well, do not work 
them at firft too hard, but every turn let 
them gently breathe ; whereas if they do 
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otherwife, they will very often find them 
decline their food, after their return from 
labour; by which ill management they 
fometimes run the danger of foundering, or 
having their greafe melted; and therefore to 
work them gradually is the beft and fafett 
way. When the horfes are ‘returned from 
the plough, &. as towards noon-tide, or 
the like, they are ufually all in a fweat, and 
then the men muft not fail to rub them with 
a whifp of {traw: this is the firft thing they 
are to do after they are brought into the 
ftable; then Jet them prepare fome bran 
which is very well moiftened, which put it 
before them in the manger, to make them 
mumble the fame, and this will make them 
eat the hay with a greater appetite; the 
bran being ordered as before, will cool their 
mouths, which are dried, through the heat 
occafioned within by their drawing; and 
notwithitanding the horfes are thus hot, it 
is very rarely that any inconvenience hap- 
pens to them, efpecially if the water wherein 
the bran has been fteeped, be ufed rather 
hot than cold: when fuch precautions are 
not taken, it is no wonder the owners and 
their fervants, very often find their horfes 
loath their food, the drynefs of their tongues 
rendering alf their food infipid to them; 
and therefore thofe perfons who love their 
horfes, ought carefully to obferve this 
method, and they will find their account in 
it. 

We daily fee perfons who pretend to be 
well fkilled in the management of horfes, as 
foon after hard labour as they are brought 
back to the ftable, never fail to rub their 
legs with whifps of ftraw, alledging that 
this is the way to refreth and fupple them, 
and confequently to refrefh them very much : 
but they are much miftaken in the point, 
for the horfes after hard labour, muft not 
have their humours much agitated; and by 
this action they muft needs fall upon their 
legs, which will tend to make them very 
{tiff and ufelefs. The author adds, that he 
was willing to give them this information 
and caution, judging it very neceffary for 
the avoiding thofe inconveniences which 
happen daily by that ill method, which can- 

not 
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not be followed after fuch admonition, but | 


by thofe who are obftinate in their way, and 
will ruin their horfes: not that our Author 
difpproves the rubbing of their legs, which 
he firs is very wholefome; but it muft not 
be done when they are too hot; and they 
fhould confine thenifelves erly to the rub- 
bing of their bodies when they are in a 
fweat, and let their legs alone. . 
Their racks being well fupplied with hay, 
youmutt fuffer your horfes to reft nwo hours, 
or thereabouts, then lead them to water, to 
alrivér, if near, or otherwife as above dj- 
reGted; and then in a little time aften they 
have eaten their oats, to work again with 
heres in the evening, when your plough- 
ing or other work is over, the firit thing to 
be done after they are tied to the rack, is to 
lift up their feet, and fee if there is any 
defe& in the thoes, and’ at the fame time 
take out with a knife, the earth and gravel 
which is lodged in the foot, between the 
fhoe and the fole, and put in fome cow- 
dung: this your fervants often negleét, and 
therefore the matter ought to fee them do ir, 
“A: thing very effential for the prefervation 
of all forts of horfes, is good litter, which 
to thefe animals, sis comparatively. the fame 
as clean theets to men. There are many 
who fuffer the dung to rot a great while 
under-their horfes; fome through lazinefs 
t clean their ftables, and others fay 
they Ieave the dung there that it may re- 
ceive more juice, and be the better Manure 
forthe ground; butit is very wrong rea- 
Toning; to fay we do this to fave five fhil- 
lings, and lofe ten: but you are to under- 
and, that the dung being heaped up for a 
confiderable time, does fo over-heat the 
horfe’s feet, that this alone is. enough to 
ruin them entirely, 
~ Hence alfo arife fo many inconveniencies 
to the owners of them, that they are often 
obliged to keep them in the ftable without 
loing any work, which embarraffes either 


the mafter to whom they belong, or the | 
sho‘has the care to drefs them; and | 


fervan' f 
this inconvenience proceeds only from their 
ignorance of the caufe: and therefore it is 
at the higheft importance that the ftable 
ths 
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fhould be cleanfed as often as poflible, and 
the horfes have freth litter given them; 
befides, it is_natural_to believe, chat all 
animals hate their own ordure ; and itis ab- 
furd to think, that a horfe which is one of 
the cleaneft among them, fhould not do the 
fame. 

Freth litter has a virtue to make horfes 
ftale as foon as they come into the ftable, 
whereas when they find no fuch therein, 
they decline ftaling; and if people were 
fenfible what refrefhment it is to a horfe to 
{tale at his return from labour, they would be 
both more curious and careful to let him have 
that which will promote it, than they are. 

This ftaling after much fatigue, will pre- 
vent obftructions in the neck of the bladder, 
or paflage of the urine: but if otherwife, 
and that this fame urine comes to lodge in 
the bladder, it will caufe fome inflamma- 
tions there; which are very dangerous evils 
for horfes, and of which they very often 
dic, without prefent relief: hence you may 
judge of the neceffity there is to let your 
horfes frequently have frefh litter. 

As to the remaining care you ought to 
have of your horfes, fo that they may pafs 
the night as they ought, there needs no 
more after you haye well rubbed them, than 
to fupply their racks with hay enough, 
which they may feed upon after they have 
eaten their oats: and continuing thus daily 
to manage them, it will be the means to 
Keep them in a condition to do you good 
fervice. If you would fee more about buy- 
ing other forts of. horfes, fee Rues ror 
Buyinc Horsss. ¢ 

DRAW-GEAR,. denotes a kind of 
harnefs for draught-horfes. rN 

DRAW-NET, a device wherewith to 
catch birds, and efpecially woodcocks; the 
figure of which will. be found under that 
eancle; to which fomething to be faid here 
does refer. There are two ways, fays a 
French Author, to defend the cords or lines 
of your draw-net from your hands, and to 
<cep you from cold. _ Suppofe the crotchet 
or hook R, in the faid figure, Number 2. 
fhould be denoted here by the figure 1, 
the ends of the two cords 2 and 3, and the 
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two lines 5 and 6, were the cords to keep 
the net extended; when you fit in your 
lodge, hold the place marked 7, very firm 
in one hand, and with the other pafs the 
two redoubled cords together, to the figure 
4, between your legs, and bring them over 
your thigh, then keep them tight enough, 
quit the places, and fo with either of your 
hands you will hold the cords without trou- 
ble; but you muft be very ready in opening 
them, and feparate your knees when the 
woodcock gets into the net. See Plate V. 
No. 1. 

Another way of holding the net without 
feeling any cold, or hurting your nands, is 
feen in the figure, No. 2. 

Suppofe the feat in the lodge be towards 
the letter R, drive the ftick H into the 
ground; it muft be about two inches thick, 
and the breadth of four fingers above 
ground : at a foot and a half from this little 
ftake, as you go towards the draw-net, at 
the places marked K and M, drive two 
other thick fticks into the ground, and they 
muft not exceed’a foot above ground; a 
hole fhould be bored in them within two 
inches of the upper end, into which you 
may thruft a finger: take a turned piece of 
wood; N, C, O, whofe ends N, O, muft be 
no thicker than one’s little finger, that they 
may the more eafily turn in the two holes I 
and L, into which you muft thruft them: 
you muft make a hole in the middle of the 
faid round piece of wood, big enough to 
receive a peg as thick as your finger, and 
five or fix inches long. This piece of wood 
ought to be fixed in the holes before you 
drive the two ftakes into the ground. 

Befides this, take another piece of wood, 
H, G, F, let it be flat like a piece of a pipe- 
ftave, and cut at both ends in the form of a 
half moon, that fo being joined to the ftake 
H, it may hold. The machine being thus 
made, when you have fpread and mounted 
your net, fuppofe the two lines A, B, were 
it’s cords, raife them both with the fame 
hand, and doubling them with the other at 
the letter C, give them a turn about the 
end C of the peg in the middle, then pufh- 
ing the other end E on the fide of the net, 
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give the turned ftick, or round piece of 


wood, N, O, two turns, and faften it, by 
putting fome of the ends of the marcher H 
again{ft the ftick H,’ and the other at F, 
againft the end of the peg EB, fo that the 
weight of the draw-net, by this marcher or 
trap, will ftop the turned ftick and hinder 
its turning. You may by ¢his device keep 
your hands in your pockets, without being 
atraid of the net’s falling; but keep the 
end of your foot always upon the middle 
part G, and when the bird comes to your 
draw-net, ftir your foot, and the net will as 
readily fall as if you held it with your hands. 

This triple draw-net ferves chiefly for 
paffes made about forefts; they are very 
convenient, becaufe one man can pitch fe- 
veral of them, without being obliged to 
watch the coming of woodcocks.. See the 
form of this net in PlateV. fig. 3. 

In order to the making of this net, you 
mutt take meafure of the breadth and height 
of the place where you are to ufe it, and 
faften it to a nail, in order to meafure off 


the fquare mefhes; as you will find under- 


the Article Ner, and Ner-makinc, where 
we treat of making a ner gt will fhut like 
a bag, which muft confi 

thread, twifted four fold, and the mefhes 
mutt be ten or a dozen inches broad. 

It is difficult, in great forefts and woods 
that are equally ftrong and tall, to make 
glades, without felling a great many trees; 
and yet you are not fure your draw-net will 
do, without you meet with a place of ten 
or a dozen arpents or more, each of which 
confifts of an hundred perches fquare, ‘with- 


out any trees, and that the glade adjoins ta: 


it. 

In cafe you can have no fuch, you may 
try the following invention, defcribed in 
PlateV. fig. 4. 

Pitch upon fome clear place on the fide 
of aforeft; for example, fuppofe A D to 
be the foreft, and the {pace between the tree 
A and the letter E, to be the. void fpace, 
five or fix fathom broad; pitch upon a tall 
and ftrait tree on the fide of the wood, as 
that marked A, lop off the branches towards 
your clear ground, and faften to the top of 

the 
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‘the tree a trong pole, as at K, R, Z; find 
‘out a tree in the wood of a middling big- 
nefs, asthat reprefented by E, F, let it be 
as high and ftrait as poflible: when you 
have taken off all the branches, carry it to 
the place where your draw-net is, and mak- 
ing a hole in the ground, as at E, four or 
five foot deep, and fix or feven fathom dif- 
tant from the edge of the foreft A, put the 
thick end of it into this hole, lift it up, and 
let it ftand upright, after you have firft tied 
within two or three foot of the end F, fome 
bands of wood, faftened end to end to one 
another, as you may fee by the letters a, 4, 
t, d, e, f, &c. and let them be kept tight, 
with wooden hooks fixed quite round in the 
ground: they fhould be nine foot diftant 
from the foot E, and ordered like ropes at 
the maft of a fhip: atthe fame time care 
muft be taken that none of them reach to 
the glade, or fpace between A and E, for 
fear of entangling the net. You mutt fo 
fet your tree which you have cut, that the 
point F incline two foot, or thereabouts, 
towards the pafs to the foreft; and you are 
to faften the pully C to the fmall end, with 
a cord or packthread thruft through it; as 
alfo to the tree A, and through the pully L. 
You may leave the thick cords there; but 
becaufe thieves might be tempted to fteal 
them, the beft way is to leave only the 
packthreads, and even to fhorten them, by 
tying a {mall packthread B to one end, and 
twilting the other about the trunk of the 
tree, at a place where they are not to be 
come at, efpecially without climbing up as 
far as the part H of the cut tree: but the 
beft way is to take with you a light ladder, 
fix or eight foot high, by which you may 
more eafily fecure your goods. 

Another invention is, after the flight is 
over, to tack two cords together, by the 
means of which you may convey up as 
many ftones as far as the pullies; then take 
a ftick V, two foot long, and cleft at both 
ends, about which fold all the reft of the 
-cords ; after which pafs them both into the 
clefts atthe ends of the ftick, and let the 
whole mount up. Thus the ftones S, T, 
will come dogwn to half the height of the 
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trees, becaufe the cords are tied together at 
the letter X, and there will the ftick V hang 
downwards: fo thattoorderthingsrightly, you 
mutt have along pole with a hook at the end, 
wherewith to hook the piece of wood V, 
and pull it; or elfe take a packthread, and 
tie a {tone as big as a hen’s egg to it, that 
you may throw it between the two cords 
over the ftick V, and by that means to pull 
iras with a hook. It remains only to ob- 
ferve, that you may place feveral draw-nets 
round about the foreft, and even one man 
can pitch ten or a dozen of the triple ones. 

This article might be thought to remain 
imperfect, without fomething fhould be faid 
relating to the flying, or buckled draw net, 
by fome calied pantine ; which is of ufe in all 
places, and efpecially in countries where 
there is nothing but coppices and forelts, 
whofe owners will not allow the felling any 
trees, or cutting off branches, neceflary for the 
ufe of the former nets. See Plate V. fig. 5. 

Take two poles, as E, B,D, C, as thick 
as your arms, of twenty one foot long; 
they mutt be ftraight and light, and pointed 
at the thick end: — faften to each fmall end 
B, D, an iron, copper, or fuch like buckle, 
to férve inftead of a pully: you mutt alfo 
have a draw-net with buckles, inte which 
you muft pafs a ftrong packthread, that is 
even, and twelve fathom long: this pack- 
thread is denoted by the letters B, G, D, F ; 
you muft fold it, that it may not be entan- 
gled with the net: you muft in like man- 
ner have a wooden hook F, of a foot long, 
for the conveniency of carrying your im- 
plements, to ufe as you have occafion. 

It is to be obferyed, that this draw-net 
muft be pitched no where but on the fides 
of a coppice, near fome vineyard, in the 
highways or walks, in a foreft or park ; ef- 
pecially when thefe places adjoin to fields, 
or open grounds, in the middle or between 
woods. You may likewife fpread this net 
along a brook, at the bottom of a pond, 
and indeed in a manner, in all places fre- 
quented by woodcocks. You muft ufe itin 
the following manner : 

Suppofe the tree L fhould be the fide of 
the wood, or fome other place oot 
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have a. mind to 
unfold it, 


KI, quite round the wood Ins 


about five or 
wood, or other 
feven or cight 
to the foot of fome 


purpofe, 
place marked F 


end that you may keep it tight, while you 
go to pull the fmall packthread E 
to extend the net ; when this is done return 


to the hook, unfold the cord, and fit near 
the bufh or cover, without ftirring, having 


your eye always to the net, that you may let 
it fall when the woodcock gets into it, which 
you muit kill as foon as taken ;. and fetting 
your net readily again do as before. Tt 
would not be amifs to put a fmall packthread 
into the laft buckle D of the net, as on the 
other fide, by which you will readily adjuft 
the draw-net. : 

Thefe fort of draw-nets fhould have no 
other than lozenge mefhes, . becaufe they 
mutt glide along the cords, like a bed-cur- 
tain; the net fhould not be above five or fix 
fathom wide, and two anda half, or three 
inheight. The methes fhould be two inches 
broad, ortwo and a half or three at mott ; 
the net fhovld be made of fine, but {trong 
thread, and the copper buckles faftened to 
all the mefhes of the laft upper row B, D ; 
the leaver muft be made twice as long as you 
would have the net to be in extent ; then 


pitch your net, you muft 
and take an end of the thick 
packthread which paffes through the buckles, 
and tie it to the end of the pole at the letter 
B; pafs a fmall packthread E, K, into the 
buckle whichis at the end B, ahd tie it to 
the firft buckle B of the net, that you draw 
it like a bed-curtain; then ftick the pole B, 
in fuch a man- 
ner, that it may ftand firm in the ground, 
and flope a little towards the tree. Take 
the other end of the thick packthread F, and 
pafs it alfo into the buckle or ring D, which 
you are likewife to pitch in the ground, 
fix fathom diftant from the 
ole, B,E; then withdraw 
athom diftant from the net, 
tree or bufh, or elfe to 
fome branch which you have pitched on 
Over-againft the net, .as at the 
s here muft you fix the 
hook, and tie the end of the thick pack- 
thread, and then pulling the whole till the 
net is mounted: you muft next twilt the 
cord twice or thrice about the hook, to the 


), in order 
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having a quarter more than the meafure of 


the height, you muft accommodate the 


buckles, which being adjufted in the manner 
wherein they ought to ftand, pafs a mid- 
dling cord, or elfe a packthread as thick as 
a writing pen into all thefe buckles. 

You should have two other fmall pack- 
threads B,G, D, C, which you muft pafS in- 
to the laft range of the methes of both fides, 
one of which mult be faftened to the buckle 
B, and the other to that at D, in order to 
keep the net right when you make ufe of it; 
and therefore the two ends E and G mutt be 
loofe, and longer than the height of the net 
by ten or twelve foot : this net mu{t be ofa 
brown colour, ; 

The draw-nets are ufually made with lo- 
zenge mefhes, becaufe there are few perfons 
who know how tomake them otherwife, but 
others advife to make them as much as you 
can of fquare mefhes ; for when they arethus 
wrought and pitched in the paffes, they are 
fearce to be féen, and when entangled with 
fome fprigs or pieces of wood, you may ea~ 
fily get clear of them, which otherwife will 
contract the nets too much in fome places,. 
and darken the fpace, which frightens the 
woodcock, and will either make him go 
back or pafs over it. 


You are to obferve concerning draw-nets: 


with lozenge mefhes, that more thread and 
labour is\required, than for thofe with four 
fquare ones, which are made fooner, and: 
have no fuperfluous mefhes. However, eve- 
ry one is at liberty in their choice either of 
one or the other. 

If you would have a draw-net with lozenge: 
mefhes, meafure the breadth of the place 
where you are to fpread it, make- the 
net near twice as long as that meafure. It’s 
height fhould be from that branch where the 
pully is, to within two foot of the ground ; 
and that you may comprehend jit the b. tter, 
confult the firft figure under the article 
Woopcock. The breadth is from the let- 
ter Vto theletterX; being the places where 
the ftones fhould fall, which are fuppofed to 
be faftened at M and N, when the net is 
{pread, the height fhould be. taken from 
the pully to come down near to the letter e 

the 
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the net muft therefore; be made one third. 


part longer than the height; for being ex- 
tended in breadth, it will fhorten one third ; 
when the whole net is mefhed, you mutt 
have a cord that is not,quite fo thick as your 
little finger, through all the mefhes of the 
laft range M,N ; you mult faften both fides, 
tying the firft fix mefhes of the row together 
to the cords fo that they may flip along ; 
do the fame by the other fide: thefe two 
places mutt be diftanced, according to the 
width of the pafs, leaving the reft of the 
mefhesjof the net above loofe, fo as to flip 
or be drawn from one fide to the other like a 
bed-curtain): then to each of thefe cords tie 
a packthread, which you mutt pafs into, 
the laft range of mefhes on the fides, that fo 
you may faften the net as it fhould be, to 
two trees A, B;, a foot or two of the 
cord fhould be fuffered to hang down at cach 
end of the net, wherewith to tie the ftones, 
when you would fpread the net. 

Tf you would have a draw-net with fquare 
mefhes, take the breadth and height, and 
work as aforefaid: when the net is finifhed, 
‘verge it above with a pretty {trong cord, and 
pafs two packthreads through the mefhes, on 
both fides, in the fame manner as in that 
made lozenge wife, and leave alfo both ends 
of the cord fo that the ftones may be tied 
therewith, 

DRAWING [with Hunters] is beating 
the bufhes. aftera fox; drawing amifs, is 
a term ufed when the hounds or beagles 
hit the fcent of their chace contrary, fo as 
to hit up the wind, whereas they fhould have 
done it down; in that cafe it is faid, they 
draw amifs, ; 

DRAWING on Tue Stor, is when the 
hounds touch the fcent and draw on fill they 
hiton the fame feent. 

DRAWING a Casr, [among Bowlers] 
is winning the end, without {tiring the 
bowl or block. i 

DRAY, the form for 
built on the tops of trees. 

DRENCH : is a fort of decoction prepa- 
red fora fick horfe, and compofed of feveral 
drugs mentioned in Mr, So//ey/el’s Complete 
Horfeman, 1) 


fquirrels nefts, 
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They put the drench upon the end of a 
bull’s pizzle, and thruft it down his throat 
in order to recover his appetite and ftrength. 

DRIFT or rue Forest, is an exact view 
and examination taken at certain times, as 
occafion fhall ferve, to know what beats are 
there ; that none common there, but fuch 
as have right; and that the foreft be not 
overcharged with foreigners bealts or cattle. 

DRINKING or Horses, immediately 
after hard riding, &c. is very dangerous ; 
and therefore they fhould not be fuffered to 
do it, till they be thoroughly cooled, and 
have eat fome oats; for many by drinking 
too foon have died upon it, or become fick. 

A horfe after violent labour, will never be 
the worfe by being kepthalfa day from water; 
but may die by drinking an hour too foon. ‘ 

DRIVERS. A machine for driving phea- 
fant-powts, confifting of good ftrong ozier- 
wands, fuch as bafket-makers ufe; thefe are 
to be fet in a handle and twifted, or bound 
with fall oziersin two or three places. See 
Plate V. fig. 6. ; 

DRIVING or Pueasant-Powrs; for 
the driving and taking of powts or young 
pheafants in nets; when you have found out 
an eye of pheafants ; place your nets crofs 
the little paths or ways they lave made; 
which are much like fheep tracks, poflibly 
you fhall find out one of their principal 
haunts, which may be done by the barrene{S 
of the ground, their mutings and the {ea- 
thers that lie feattered about. ‘ 

To do this you fhould always take the 
wind with you, it being cuftomary for them 
to run down the wind ; and place your nets 
hollow, loofe and circularly, the nether - 
part of which muft be faftened to the ground, 
and the upper fide lying hollow, loofe and 
bending, fo that when any birds rufh in, it 
may fall and intangle them. ; 

_ Haying fixed your net go to the haunts, 
and if you find them feattered, call them 
‘together with your call : and when you find 
them begin to cluck and pip one to another, 
then, forbear calling, and take an inftru- 
ment by fome called a driver, made of good 
|| ftrong white wands ‘or oziers, fuch as are 
|| ufed by baiket-makers, whichis to be fetin 
| h an 
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ah handle, dnd in two or three places twifted 
or bound with fimall oziers, according to 
the figure, fee the P/ate V. With this dri- 
ver, as foon as you perceive the pheafants 
gathered together, make a gentle noife on 
the boughs and bufhes about you, which 
will fo fright them that they will get clofe 
together, and run away alittle diftance, and 
then ftand; after this make the fame noife a 
fecond time, and this will fet them a run- 
ning again; taking the fame courfe till 
you have driven them into your nets ; for 
they may be driven like fo many fheep. 

If they happen to take a contrary way ; 
then make a raking noife, asif it were in 
their faces ; and this noife will prefently turn 
them the right way. 

But in ufing the driver obferve. 

1. Secrecy, in keeping yourfelf ‘from 
their fight; for if they efpy you they will 
run and hide themfelves in holes under 
fhrubs, and will not ftir, till night. 

2. You muft have regard to due time and 
Jeifure ; for rafhnefs and over hafte, fpoils 
the fport. b 

DROPPING y [in Falconry], is when 

DRIPPING a hawk mutes direétly 
‘downwards in feveral drops, not yerking her 
dung {trait forwards. 

DRY, to put a horfe to dry meat is to 
feed him with corn and hay after taking him 
from grafs ; or houfing him. 

DUBBING or a Cock, [with Cock- 
Matters] a term ufed to fignify, the cutting 
off acock’s comb and wattles. 

DUBBING, [among Anglers] is the 
making artificial flies, the materials for which 
are fpaniels hair, hogs hair dyed of different 
colours ; {quirrel, fheeps, bears, and camels 
hair, oftrich, peacock and turkey wing fea- 
thers, €%c. See Fisu. 

DUCKS, are amphibious birds, that live 
on land and water, of which the male is cal- 
led a drake: there are two forts of them, 
viz. the wild and the tame; the tame duck 
is fed in the court-yard, walks flowly, de- 
lights in water, {wims fwiftly, but fcarce 
ever rifes from the ground to fly. For 
Tame Ducks, fee the Article PoutTry. 

As for wild ducks, thofe who are difpofed 
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to employ part of their time in taking them 
with nets, &fc. fhould ever have fome wild 
ones made tame for'that purpofe ; for the 
wild never affociate themfelves with thofe 
that are of the real tamebreed: therefore be 
always provided’with feven or eight ducks, 
and as many drakes, for fear of wanting 
upon any occafion; becaufe they are often 
loft, and much fubjeé to mifcarry. 

The nets muft never be placed but where 
you have a foot of water at leaft, nor much 
more; fo that marfhes, fands, flats, over- 
flown meadows, and the like, are the moft 
proper places for this fport. * 

The nets ufed are the fame with thofe for 
plovers, and they are fet after the fame man- 
ner, only thefe are under water, and you 
need no border ‘to conceal the net. The 
figure, Plate VI. will fhew you the net 
{pread ; your main fticks fhould be of iron, 
and ftrong in proportion to their length. 

But if the main ftick be of wood, faften 
good heayy pieces of lead along the cord at 
about a foot diftance on the fides of the net 
to fink it down into the water, that the ducks 
may not efcape by diving: thefe pieces of 
lead are reprefented in the cut along the cord 

>S. See Plate VI. fig. 1. 

everal {mall wooden hooks are likewife 
fixed all along the verge of the net A, B,C, 
D, oppofite to the perfon that holds the cord 
to keep it tight, or elfe they alfo place fome 
lead there, to hinder the birds from rifing, 
that are caught. 

The hooked ftake X, and the pully V, 
ought to be concealed under the water, that 
the ducks may not fee them. The lodge 
fhould be made of boughs, as under the word 
plover, which the reader may confult. Up- 
on the brink of the water, when all is ready, 
take the ducks and drakes, and place the 
firft in this manner: tie fome of them before 
your net, and as many behind at Y, by the 
legs, but fo that they may fwim up and 
down, eating fuch grain or chippings as you 
fhall throw to them for that purpofe. Keep 
the drakes by you in your lodge; when you 
perceive a flock of wild ducks come near 
you, let fly one of the decoy drakes, which 
will prefently join the wild ones, in expeéta- 
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tion of his mate ; and norfinding her there, 
ke will begin to call; which being heard by 
the female tied by the legs, fhe will begin 
to cry out, and provoke the others to do the 


fame : upon which the drake flies to his mate, j 


and generally draws the whole flock with 
him, which greedily fall to eat the bait laid 
for them. Nowthe ducks being once come 
within your draught, pull your cords with 
the quickeft motion you can ; and having 
thus taken them, let go your decoy-duck, 
and feed them well; you may kill the wild 
ones, and fo fet your nets again as you fee 
occafion.. 

The wind happens fometimes fo contrary, 
that the drake cannot hear his mate when fhe 
cries ; in which cafe you mult let go a fe- 
cond anda third to bring in the flock you 
defign to furprize; and your decoy-ducks 
fhould have fome mark of diftinétion, for 
the more readily knowing them from the 
wild ones, as the fewing fomething about 
their legs, or the like ; when the water is 
troubled, and that it has rained a little, or 
that the weather is mifty, it is the beft time 
to take ducks with nets. 

A fecond way of taking ducks with nets is 
by two nets, and which mutt be fet in'a 
place where there is at leaft half a foot water, 
that they may be concealed; and therefore 
thofe who catch ducks in the water fhould al- 
ways be booted. See Plate VI. fig. 2. 
The ftaves orfticks B, C, E,D, oughtto be 
made of iron, feven feet or feven feet and 


ahalf long, and proportionably thick; the, 


pickets, or fticks A,F, fhould be made 
ftrong, and ‘half a foot long; the others, 
D,H, fhould be of the fame {trength, each 
having a cord D, C, three fathom long: the 
ftaves of the net M,O, fhould be longer 
than the others by three inches, or half a 
foot; the lodge K, fhould be fixteen or 
eighteen fathom diftant from the nets ; the 
knot N of the cord, where two other cords 
are made faft, as N, G, N, O, fhould be five 
or fix toifes diftant from the firft ‘itaves ; 
and forafinuch as all thefe cords of the nets 
fhould be faftened with all your force, fticks 
or pieces of wood half a foot long fhould be 


fixed flopingly in the ground, on the fide of | that the upper ends of them and the collars 
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the letters I, L, M, O, to keep the iron ftaves 
down in the water, from whence they bring 
them out, by drawing the cord K, N. 

Manage your decoy-ducks and drakes as 
before ; there is no need that the wild ducks 
fhould fwim on the water before you draw 
your nets, for you take them at the fame 
time they alight upon it. 

A third way of catching wild ducks, is 
with bird-lime; of which take three or four 
pounds of that which is old and rotted; to 
each pound put two handfuls of charcoal, 
burnt ftraw, and as much:nut-oil as the fhell 
of a hazel-nut can contain ; mix and work 
the whole together for a quarter of an hour, 
and anoint one or more cords therewith, . 
each of them being ten or twelve fathom 
Jong ; and conveying them to the place where 
wild ducks frequent, get a boat, if you do 
not care to go into the water, and fet the 
cords among the rufhes or other herbage, 
whither the ducksretire: pitch the two [taves 
in fuch a manner that the ends may be even 
with the water, and tie a very. {tiff cord to 
them, which mutt be born up on the water 
with fome bundles of dry rufhes ; when the 


‘ducks are got among the herbs and rufhes, 


they will at length come to the cord, which 
will embarrafs them, at which time they 
will endeayour to take wing; but not being 
able to do fo, they will drown themfelves 
in endeayouring to get loofe. 

A fourth way of taking wild ducks inthe 
water, is with noofes or fprings made of 
horfe-hair, otherwife called running flips and 
horfe-hair collars, a cheap and ealy.way, éf- 
pecially in fuch low marfhes as are overflown 
not above a foot and ahalf deep obferve their 
moft frequented haunts, and there throw 
alittle corn for two or three days, to embold- 
en and draw them on: for having once fed 
there, they will not fail to return thither 
every day. 

You mutt then plant feven or eight dozen 
of your running flips of fmall wire or horfe 
hair collars, tied two or three together, as 
in Plate VI. fig. 3, to little fharp-pointed 
ftakes, fhewn by the letters 1, K, L, M, N, 
O, they mutt be fixed fo far into the ground,. 


may 
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may, be juft hid alittle under the water; and | 


then throw fome barley, or the like grain, 
amongit them, that fo you may catch them 
cither by the neck or legs ; you muft refort 
thither twice or thrice every day to fee how 
you fucceed. 

The collars may in like manner be placed 
as in the fecond figure following. Take a 
fharp-pointed ftake, about two feet long, 
in proportion to the depth of the water, as 
T, V, bore two holes through the thick end 
T, into which put two fticks, as P,R, and 
Q.S; each of them fhould be about the 
thicknefs of one’s little finger, and two feet 
long; they muft be firmly fet in and well 

egged; faften your collars or flipping 

* Knots to the end of your ftick, as the ler- 
ters P,Q,.R,S, denote: this done, and 
having fixed your flake T, V, in the ground 
fo far that it. may be all under water, fo as 
that your knots. may juft {wim open on the 
top of it: then caft in your grain or chip- 
pings of bread in and out among the faid 
ftakes, the better to entice the ducks to 
come: you may make ufe of feveral of thefe 
flakes, and place them feyen or eight feer 
afunder. be 
| There is a fifth way of catching wild 
ducks, and that is with hooks and lines, as 
appears by. (fig. 4.) - 

Faften your lines well and firmly to fharp 
pointed fticks, as-thewed by the figure 
marked.G, and ftake down the fticks into 
the ground, then bait your hook H, with 
an acorn or bean F, or witha fith or frog, 
as atC; you may alfo bait with a worm, 
as at V, by thefe you may learn to bait with 
Paftes, or the like ; and you would do well 
to feed the ducks two or three days before, 
at the place where you intend to fet your 
lines and hooks, the better to draw them on, 
and embolden them; and you fhould alfo 
vifit your {port every morning and evening, 
totake up what you haye caught’; and to 
rectify what may be amifs. 

_ Some of our Englifb authors having fet 
down a method how we fhall preferve wild 
ducks, fay we mutt wall in a little piece of 
ground, wherein there is fome fmall pond 
or fpring, covering the top of it all over 
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wich aftrong net; the pond mutt be fet with 
many tufts of oziers, and haye many fecret 
holes and creeks ; which will inure them to 
feed there, though confined, 

The wild duck, when fhe Jays, will fteal 
from the drake, and hide her neft, or elfe 
he will fuck her egas, After fhe has hatch- 
ed, the is very careful to breed her young, 
and needs no attendance more than meat, 
which fhould be given twice a day, as feal- 
ded bran, oats, or fitches. The houfe-hen 
will hatch wild, duck-eggs as well as tame, - 
and the meat will be much better ; yet eve- 
ty time the ducklings go into the water, 
they are in’ danger of the kites, becaufe the 
hen cannot guard them. Teals, widgeons, 
fhell-drakes, or green ployers, may be or- 
dered alfo in the fame manner as wild 
ducks. i 

DUCKER, ? akind of,cock that in - 

DOUCKER, fighting will run about 
the clod, almoft at every ftroke he gives. 

DULL; the marks of a dull, ftupid horfe, 
are white {pots round the eye and on the tip 
of the nofe upon any general colour what 
foever: thefe marks are hard to be diftin- 
guifhed in a white horfe; though the vulgar 
take the fpots for figns of ftupidity, itis 
certain they are great figns of the goodnefs 
of a horfe, and the horfes that haye them are 
very fenfible and quick upon the fpur. « 

DUN. See GCorours or a Horse. 
| DUN HOUND: thefe 
for all chaces, 
ule. ; 

The beft coloured are fuch as are dun; on 
the back, having their fore quarters tann’d, 
or of the complexion of a hare’s legs: but 
if the hair on the back be black, and their 
legs freckled with red and black, they then 
ufually prove excellent hounds, and. indeed 
there are few of a duncolour to be found 
bad: and the worft of them are fuch whofe 
legs are of a whitifh colour. bo 14 

It is wonderful in thefe creatures, to ob- 
ferye how much they ftick upon the know- 
ledge of their matter, efpecially his voice 
and horn, and no one’s ale: nay more than 
that, they know the diftant yoices of their 
fellow, and do know who are babblers and 

liars, 


dogs are good 
and therefore of general 
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liars, and who not ; and will follow the one 
and not the other. 

Now for hounds ; the weft country, Cbe- 
Shire, and Lancafbire, with other wood-land 
and mountainous countries, breed our flow 
hounds, which is a large great dog, tall and 
heavy. 

Worcefterfoire, Bedfordfbire and many well 
mixt foils, where champagne and covert are 
of equal largenefs, produce a middle fized 
dog ofa more nimble compofure than the 
former. 

Laftly, the north parts, as York/ire, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, and many other 
plain champagne countries, breed the light, 
nimble, fwift, flender, fleet hound. 

After all thefe, the little beagle is 
attributed to our country; the fame that is 
called the gaze hound: befides the maftiff, 
which feems to be a native of England; we 
alfo train up moft excellent greyhounds 
(which feem to have been brought hither by 
the Gaw/s ) in our open champagnes. 

All thefe dogs have deferved to be famous 
in adjacent and remote countries, whither 
they are fent for great rarities, and ambi- 
tioufly fought for by their Lords and Princes; 
although only the fighting dogs feem to have 
been known to the ancient authors; and per- 
haps in that age hunting was not fo much 
cultivated by our own countrymen. 

DUNG oF a Hors, fhould be obferved 
upon a journey; if it be too thin, it is a 
fign that either his water was too cold and 
piercing, or that he drank too greedily of it ; 
if there be among his ordure whole grains 
of oats, cither he has not chewed them well, 
or his ftomach is weak ; and if his dung be 
black, dry, or come away in very fimall and 
hard pieces, it is a fign that he is over heat- 
ed in his body. 

Vifcous or flimy dung, voided by a race- 
horfe, fhews that he is not duly prepared ; 
in which cafe his garlic balls and exercife 
are to be continued till his ordure come 
from him pretty dry, and without moifture. 

DUST anv SAND, will fometimes fo dry 
the tongues and mouths of horfes, that they 
lofe their appetite. 

Th fuch cafe give them bran well moiften- 


EAR 


‘ed with water, to cool and refreth their 


mouths and tongues, or moijften their 
mouths witha wet fpunge to oblige them to 
eat. 

DUST; tobeatthe duft, Sve Bear. 


ARS of an Horse, fhould be finall, 

narrow, ftrait, and the whole fubftance 

of them thin and delicate: they ought to 

be placed on the very top of the head, and 

their points, when ftyled, or pricked ‘up, 
fhould be nearer than their roots. 

When ahorfe carries his cars pointed for- 
wards, he is faid to have a bold, hardy, 
or brifk ear ; alfo when a horfe is travelling, 
he fhould keep them firm, and not (likea 
hog) mark every ftep bya motion of his 
ear. 

To cure a pain in a horfe’s ears, firft 
cleanfe them well, for fear the horfe thould 
run mad, and then put in fome honey, falt- 
petre, and very clean water ; mix the whole 
together, and dipping a linen cloth therein 
to attract the moifture, continue the appli- 
cation till the cure is effefted. 

To take out any thing incommodious ina 
horfe’s ear, put in an equal quantity of old 
oil and nitre, and thruft in a little wool : 
if fome little animal has got in, you muft 
thruft in a tent faftened to the end of a ftick, 
and fteeped in glutinous rofin; turn it in 
the ear, that it may ftick to it. 

Tf it be any thing elfe you muft open the 
ear with aninftrument, and draw it out with 
aniron; or you may fquirt in fome water ; 
and if itbe a wound, you mutt drop in pro- 
per medicines to cure it. 

To EARTH, is to go under ground, to 
run into a lurking hole, as a badger or a 
fox does. 

EARTH-WORMS, are reptiles which 
ferve both for food for birds, and baits for 
fifh; and as it is fometimes difficult to find 
them, the following methods.are fet down, 
by which you may have them almoft in all _ 
feafons of the year. 

The firft, is to go into a meadow, or 
fome other place, full of herbs or grafs, 
where you fuppofe there may be fuch forts of 
worms; and there to dance, or rather tram- 
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ple with your feet, for about half a quarter 
of an hour, without ceafing, and you will 
fee the worms come out of the earth about 
you, which you may gather, not asthey are 
creeping out, but after they are come quite 
out ; for if you fhould ceafe trampling for 
neyer fo {hort a time, they would go in 
again. 

_ Another time to get worms, is, when 
there are green walnuts upon the trees ; 
take a quarter, or halfa pound of them, and 
put into the quantity of a pail of water, rub- 
bing the’ hufks of the nuts upon a brick, 
or fquare tile, holding them in the bottom 
of the water; continuing to do this till the 
water is become bitter, and of a tafte that 
the worms will not like: featter this water 
upon the place where you judge worms to 
be, and they will come out of the ground 
in a quarter of an hour. 

EBRILLADE, isa check of the bridle 
which the horfeman gives to the horfe, by 
a jerk of one rein, when he refufes to 
turn. 

An ebrillade differs from a faccade in this, 
that a faccade is a jerk made with both reins 
at once. 

Moft people confound thefe two words, 
under the general name of a check or jerk of 
the bridle; but let it be as it will, it is al- 
ways a chaftifement, and no aid, and the 
ufe of it is banifhed the academies. 

ECAVESSADE, isa jerk of the cavef- 
fon. 

ECHAPE : an echape is a horfe got be- 
tween a ftallion and a mare of a different 
breed, and different countries. 

ECHAPER, to fuffer a horfe to efcape, 
or flip from the hand ; a gallicifm ufed in 
the academies, implying to give him head, 
or put on at full fpeed. 

ECOUTE; a pace or motion of a horfe. 
He is faid to be ecoute, or liftening, when 
herides well upon the hand and heels, com- 
pactly put upon his haunches, and hears or 
liftens to the heels or fpurs, and continues 
duly balanced between the heels, without 
throwing to either fide. 

This happens, when a horfe has a fine 
fenfe of the aids of the hand and heel, 
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ECURIE, isa covert-place for the lodg 
ing and houfing of horfes, 

ECUYER, a French word, (in Englifh 
querry) has different fignifications in Frances. 

In the academy, or manage, the riding- 
matter goes by the name of Ecuyer. 

EEL ; Authors are not agreed, whether 
this fifh be bred by generation, or corrup- 
tion, as worms are ; or by certain glutinous, 
dew drops, which falling in May and Fune,, 
on the banks of fome ponds or rivers, and are 
by the heat of the fun, turned into eels. _ 

It is enough therefore to- take notice, 
that fome have diftinguifhed them into four 
forts chiefly, viz. the filver eel ; a greenith. 
eel, called a grey; a blackih eel, with a 
broad, flat head; and laftly, an eel with 
reddifh fins. 

The firft of thefe only is generally thought 
to be produced by generation, and not 
from fpawning, for the young come from 
the female alive, and no bigger than a fmall 
needle. 

EEL-FISHING, is of divers forts, as 
SnicGiinc, Bossinc, Ge. which fee under 
their proper articles. 

The filyer cel may be catched with feye- 
ral forts of baits, but efpecially with pow- 
dered. beef, garden worms, or lobs, or 
minnows, or hen’s. guts,. fifh-garbage, Fc, 
but as they hide themfelves in winter in the 
mud, without ftirring out for fix months, 
and in the fummer take no delight to be 
abroad in the day-time, the moft proper 
time to take them is in the night ; faftening 
your line to the bank-fides, with your lay- 
ing-hook in the water; ora line may be 
thrown with a good number of hooks, baited 
and plumbed,, with a float to difcover where 
the lines lie, that you may take them up in 
the morning 


A way of taking Eels. 


Take five or fix lines, (or what number 
you think fit) each of them about fixteen 
yards long, and at every two yards make a 


-nooze to hang ona hook armed, either to 


double thread or filk twift, for that is bet- 
ter than wire: bait your hooks with mil- 
lers 


. 
EMB 
. 

Jers thumbs, loaches, minnows, or gud- 
eons: to evcry nooze let there te a line 
aited, and all the lines muft lie crofs the 

river, in the deepeft place, either with 

ftones, or pegged down, lying in the bot- 
tom. You mult watch all night, or rife 
very early in the morning at break of day, 

(or elfe you will lofe many that were hung) 

and draw up the lines, upon each of which 

you may expect two or three eels or 


grigs. 

EEL-SPEAR ; this inftrument is made 
for the moft part with three forks or teeth, 
jagged on the fides: but fome have four, 
which laft are the beft; this they ftrike into 
the mud at the bottom of the river, and if 
it chance to light where they lie, there is no 
fear of taking them. t 

But to take the largeft eels of all, night- 
hooks are to- be baited with fmall roaches, 
and the hooks mutt lie in the mouth of the 
fifh. 

EEL-BACK’D Horstrs, are fuch as have 
black lifts along their backs. f 

EFFECTS or roe Hanp, are taken for 
the aids, 7. e. the motions of the hand that 
ferve to conduct the horfe. 

There are four effeéts of the hand, or 
four ways of making ufe of the bridle, 
namely, to pufh the horfe forwards, or give 
him head ; to hold him in; and to turn the 
hand either to the right or left. See Naizs. 

ELVERS, a fort of grigs, or fmall eels, 
which at a certain time of the year {wim on 
the top of the water, about Brifto/, and 
Gloucefter, and are fkimmed up in fmall 
nets. By a peculiar manner of drefling, 
they are baked in little cakes, fried, and fo 
ferved up to table. 

EMBRACE rue Voit. A horfe is faid 
to embrace a volt, when in working upon 
volts he makes a good way every time with 
his fore-legs. 

Such a horfe has embraced a good deal of 
prea for from the place where his fore- 

eet ftood, to where they now ftand, he has 
embraced, or gone over, almoft a foot and 
ahalf. ‘ 
If he does not embrace a good deal of 
ground, he will only beat the duft; that 
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is, he will put his fore-feet juft by the place 
from whence he lifted them. 

Thus the oppofite term, to embrace 2 
volt, is, beating the duft. 

A horfe cannot take in too much ground, 
provided his croupe does not throw out; that 
is, provided it does not go out of the volt. 

EMPRIMED, (Hunting term] ufed by 
hunters when a hart forfakes the herd. 

ENCRAINE ; an old obfolete and im- 
proper word ; fignifying a horfe wither-rung, 
or fpoiled in the withers. 

Jo ENDEW, [in Falconry] is a term 
ufed when a hawk fo digelts her meat, that 
fhe not only difcharges her gorge of it, but 
even cleanfes her pannel. 

ENGOUTED,. [in Falconry] a term 
ufed when a hawk’s feathers have black fpots 
in them, 

ENLARGE « Horse, OR MAKE HIM GO 
LARGE, is to make him embrace more ground 
than he covered. 

This is done when a horfe works upon a 
round, or upon volts, and approaches too 
near the center; fo that it is defired he 
fhould gain more ground, or take a greater 
compals. 

To enlarge your horfe, you fhould prick 
him with both heels, or aid him with the 
calves of your legs, and bear your hand 
outwards. 

Your horfe narrows, enlarge him, and 
prick him with the inner heel, fuftaining 
him with the outer leg, in order to prefs 
him forwards and make his fhoulders go. 

Upon fuch occafions, the riding-mafters 
cry only, large, large. See InrarGe. 

Jo ENSEAM «a Hawk 1 [in Falconry] 

To ENSAIM ~« Haws § isa term ufed 
for purging a falcon, or horfe, of his glut 
and greafe; when you draw her ont of the 
mew, if fhe be greafy (which may beknown 
by her round, fat thighs, and full body, 
the flefh being round-and as high as her 
breaft bone) and if the be well mewed and 
have all her feathers fummed: then at feed- 
ing timein the morning give her two or three 
bits of hot meat, and lefs at night, except 
it be very cold; and if fhe feed well and 
without compulfion; give her wafhed meat; 

R2 : being 
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being thus prepared, wath the wings of an 
hen in two waters for her dinner ; and inthe 
morning give her the legs of an hen very 
hot; having done this, let her faft till very 
Jate in the evening: andif fhe have put over 
her meat, fo as that there is nothing left in 
her gorge, give her warm meat as in the 
morning ; continuing to diet her after this 
manner, till it is convenient to give her 
plumage, which may be known by thefe 
tokens : 

1. The flefh of the end of the pinion of 
the hawk’s wing, will feem fafter and ten- 
derer than it did before fhe eat wafhed 
meat. 

2. If her mute be white, and the black 
thereof be very black, and not mingled with 
any other colour, it is proper.. 

3. If the be fharp fet and plumes eagerly, 
you may give her caftings, cither of a hare 
or coney, or the fmall feathers on the joints 
of the wing of an old hen. 

When you have fet your falcon or hawk 
on the perch, fweep clean underneath, 
that you may know whether the mute be 
full of ftreaks, fisins or ftrings, and if fo, 
then: continue this fort of cafting three or 
four nights together; if you find the feathers 
digefted and foft, and that her cafting is 
great, take the neck ofan old hen, and cut 
it between the joints, then lay it in cold: 
water and’ give it the bird three nights to- 
gether. 

In the day time give her wafhed meat, 
after this cafting or plumage as there is. oc- 
cafion, and this will bear all down into the 
pannel. 

When you have drawn. her out of the 
mew, and her principal feathers fummed, 
give her no wafhed meat, but quick birds 
with good gorges, and. fev her out in open. 

laces. 

ENSEELED [in Falconry] a term. ufed 
of a hawk, ‘which- is faid! to’ be enfeeled, 
when a thread is drawn through her upper 
eye-lid, and made faft under her beak, to. 
take away or obftruct the fight. 

ENTABLER ; a word! ufed in the acade+ 
mies, as applied'to a horfe whofe: croupe 
goes before his fhoulders: in working upon 
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. ies: 4 
volts ; for in regular manage one half of 
the fhoulders ought to be before the croupe,. 


Your horfe entables, for in working to the 
right, he has an inclination to throw him- 
felf upon the right heel, but that fault you 
may prevent by taking hold of the right 
rein, keeping your right leg near, aad re- 
moving your left leg as far as, the harfe’s 
fhoulders. 

A horfe cannot commit this fault without 
committing that fault thatis called in the 
academies aculer, which fee; but aculer 
may be without entabler. See Acuner and 
Empracr. 

To ENTER a Hawk, aterm ufed of a 
hawk, when fhe firft begins to kill. 

To ENTER Hounps, is to in{truét them 
how to hunt. 

The time of doing this is when they are 


feventeen or eighteen months old, then they” 


are to be taught to take the water and fwim; 
they are to be led: abroad in the heat of the 
day to enable them to endure exercife ; 
they muft be led through flocks of fheep and 
warrens to. bring them to. command, 

They muft be brought to know their 
names, to underftand the voice of the huntf- 


man, the found of the horn, and to ufe their- 


own voices. 

Noon is the beft time of entering them, 
ina fair warm day ; for ifithey be enteredin 
a morning, they, willgive out when the heat 
comes on. 

Take in the moft advanced, that the game 
may not ftand long before them, but that 
the hounds may be rewarded|; you ought to 
| do this at leaft once.a week,, for two-months 
| fucceflively. 

By this means they will be fo.flefhed and 
feafoned; with, that game you enter them at, 
that they will not leave off the purfuit. 

You muft alfo: take care to. enter them 
with the beft and ftauncheft hounds thab can 
be got, andilet there be not one barking cur 
in the field. 

The hare is accounted. the beft game to 
enten your hounds at, for whatfoever chace 
they are defigned for, they will thereby 
learn, all. turns, and doubles, and how: to 
come;toithe hallow, ; they will alfo come to 

have 
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have a perfect {cent and hard feet, by being 
ufed to high ways, beaten paths, and dry 
hills. . i 

They muft at firft have all the advantages 
given them that may be, and when the hare 
is ftarted from her form, let the fcent cool 
alittle, obferving which way fhe went, and 
then let the hounds be laid on with the 
utmoft advantage and help, that can be, 
either of wind, view, or hollow, or the 
pricking in her paflage. 

Nor will it be amifs, if they have the 
advantage of a hare tired the fame morning 
in her courfe. 

Care muft alfo be taken that they hunt 
fair and even,. without lagging behind, 
ftraggling on either fide, and running wild- 
ly on head; and in cafe any be found com- 
mitting fuch faults, they mult be beaten 
into the reft of the pack, and forced to the 
{cent along with them. 

The like is to be done, if they refufe to 
ftrike upon a default,. but run on babbling 
and yelping without the fcent, by doing 
which they draw away the reft of the dogs, 
until fome of the elder dogs take it, then 
let them be cherifhed with horn and hollow... 

If any of the young whelps trufting more 
to their own fcents. than to the reft of the 
pack, and confequently are caft behind, 
work out the defaults by their ownnofes, and 
come to hunt, juft and true; in fuch cafes 
they muft. have! all manner of encourage- 
ment and affiftance, and they mutt be left 


to work it out of themfelves at their own 


pace: for fuch dogs can never prove ill, if 
they are not fpoiled by over. haftinefs: and 
indiferetion; for a little patience in’ the 
hunters, and their own experience will bring 
them to be'the chief leaders. 


When the hare is killed, the dogs mutt |. 


not be allowed to break her up, but they 


mutt be beaten off;| then the is|to:be cafed! 
and cut to pieces, with which the young! 
hounds mutt be rewarded ;, and by this means, 
in. a fhort time the whelps will be brouglic! 


to. great improvements. 

Some are of opinion, that the beft way to 
enter young hounds is -to take a live Hare, 
and (to trail-hen upon the ground, fometimes 
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one way and fometimes another, and having: 
‘drawn her at a convenient diftance off to 
hide her there, and the dog taking the wind 
thereof will run to and fro, till he finds her. 

The huntfman ought to underftand well 
the nature and difpofition of the hounds in 
finding out the game; for fome of them 
are of that nature, that when they have 
found out the footfteps they will go forwards 
without any voice or fhew of tail. 

Others again, when they have found a 
head, will fhew the game; fome again hav- 
ing found the footings of the beaft, will 
prick up their ears a little, and either bark 
or wag their ftern or ears. 

Again, there are fome that cannot keep 
the fcent, but wander up and down and 
hunt counter, taking up any falfe fcent; 
and others again cannot hunt by foot, buc 
only by the fight of the game. 

For entering the hound at a hart or buck ; 
let him be in the prime of greafe: for then 
he cannot ftand up or hold the chace fo 
long. 

The foreft. pitched upon, fhould have all 
the relays at equal proportion as near-as may 
be; then let the young hounds be placed 
with five or fix old ftaunch hounds. to enter 
them, and let them be led to the fartheft 
and lath relay, and canfe the hart or buck to 
be hunted to them 5. and being come up, let 
the old hounds be uncoupled, and having 
found: the hart, having, well entred the cry, 
let the young ones: be uncoupled; and if 
any of them are found. to: lag behind, whip 
or beat them forwards. 

In what place foever you kill: the hart, 
immediately flay his neck. and reward. the _ 
hounds; for it isbeft to do fo while he is. 
hot. « 
But for the more ready entering them, the 
few following inftructions may be of ule. 

Let them be brought to the quarry, by 


_taking five or fix nimble huntfmen;, and 


each having two couple of; dogs ledin'liams, 


_and having unlodged the Hart, purfue him 


fair and! foftly without tiring the hounds: 
and after two or three hours chace, when 
you find him begin to fink, then. caft off 


your young ones, 
Another 
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Another method, is to take a buck or ftag 
in a toil or net, and having difabled him by 
cutting one of his feet, let him loofe, then 
about half an hour after gather the young 
hounds together, and having found out the 
view or flot of the buck or hart by the 
bloodhound, wncouple your young dogs, 
and let them hunt, and when they ‘have 
killed their game, reward them with it, 
while it is hot; the moft ufual part being 
the neck flayed. 

Some enter their young hounds within a 
toil, but that is not fo good: for the hart 
or buck does nothing then but turn and 
caft about, becaufe he cannot run an end; 
by which means they are always in fight of 
him, fo that if afterwards they were to run 
at force, a free ‘chace being out of fight, 
the dogs would foon giveover. See Hunvs- 
MAN. 2 

Here take notice, ‘that with whatfoever 
you firft enter your hounds, and therewith 
reward them, they will ever after love 
mof. : 
Therefore if you intend them for the hart, 
enter them not firft with the hind. 

ENTERFERING, a difeafe incident to 
horfes, that comes feveral ways; being ei- 
ther hereditary, or by fome {ftiffnefs.in the 
pace; or by bad and over broad fhoeing ; 
which caufe him to go fo narrow behind 
with his hinder feet; that he frets one 
againft another, fo that there grows hard 
mattery fcabs, which are fo fore that they 
make him go lame; the figns being his ill 
going, and the vifible marks of the fcabs. 

The cure: Take three parts of fheeps 
dung newly made, and one part of rye or 
wheaten flower, which muft be dried and 
mixt well with the dung; kneading it to a 
patte; then let it be made up into a cake 
and baked, and apply this warm to the part, 
and it will heal it foon; or elfe anoint 
it with turpentine, and verdegreafe, mixt 
together, finely powdered. bill 
« ENTERMEWER [in Falconry] is a 
hawk that changes the colour of her wings 
by degrees. 

Jo ENTERPEN [in Falconry] a term 
wfed of a hawk, who they fay enterpenneth ; 
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thatis, fhe has herfeathers wrapt up, fharled, 
or entangled. 

ENTERVIEW [inFalconry] aterm ufed 
for the fecond year of a hawk’s age, 

ENTIER: the French word for a ftone 
horfe ; énfier is a fort of horfe that refufes to 
turn, and is fo far from following or ob- 
fervine the hand, that he refifts it’ Thus 
they fay, 

Such a horfe is entier on the right hand, 
he puts himfelf upon his right heel, and 
will not turn to the right. 

If your horfe is entier, and refufes to turn 
to what hand you will, provided he flies or 
parts from the two heels, you have a remedy 
for him; for you have nothing to do but to 
put the Necwcafle upon him; i. e. fupple 
him with a caveffon made after the Duke of 
Newenfte’s way. 

ENTORSES. See Pastern. 

ENTRAVES, anv Entrayons. See 
Locks. 

ENTREPAS, isa broken pace or going, 
and indeed properly a broken amble, that 
is neither a walk, nor trot, but fomewhat of 
an amble. 

This is the pace or gate of fuch horfes as 
have no reins or back,~ and go upon their 
fhoulders, or of fuch as are fpoiled in their 
limbs. 

ENTRIES [Hunting term] are thofe 
places or thickets through which deer are 
found lately to have pafied, by which their 
largenefs or fize'is gueffed at, and then the 
hounds or beagles are put to them for view. 

EPARER, a word ufed in the manage, 
to fignify the flinging of a horfe, or his 
yerking or ftriking out with his hind legs. 

In caprioles, a horfe muft yerk out be- 
hind with all his force; but in balotades he 
{trikes but half out; and in croupades he 
does not ftrike out his hind legs at all. 

All fuch yerking’ horfes are reckoned 
rude, © ; I 

ERGOT, is a ftub like a piece ‘of foft 
horn, about the bignefs of achefnut, placed 
behind and below the paftern joint, and 
commonly hid under the tuft of the fet- 
lock. 

To DIS-ERGOT, or take it out, istocleave 
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it to the quick with an incifion knife, in 
order to pull up the bladder full of water, 
that lies covered with the ergot. 

This operation is fcarce prattifed at Paris ; 
but in Holland it is frequently performed 
upon all four legs, with intent to prevent 
watery fores and other foul ulcers. 

ESQUIAVINE, an old French word. fig- 
nifying along and fevere chaftifement of a 
horfe in the manage. 

ESSAY or a Dezr,[Hunting term]. is 
the breaft or brifket of that animal. 

ESTRAC, is the French word for ahorfe 
that is light bodied, lank bellied, thin 
flanked, and narrow chefted. See Brrty, 
Licut Bevirep, Frank, Jointer, Se. 

ESTRAPADE, is the defence of a horfe 
that will not obey; who to get rid of his 
rider, rifes haftily before; and while his 
fore hand is yet in the air, yerks out furiouly 
with his hind legs, ftriking higher than his 
head was before, and during his counter- 
time goes back rather than advances. 

ESTRAY, a beaft that is wild in any 


lordfhip, and not owned by any man; in” 


which cafe, if it be cryed according to law 
in the next market towns, and it be not 
claimed by the owner within a year and a 
day, it falls to the Lord of the Manor. 

To EXPEDIATE, fignifies to cut out 
the balls of dogs feet, to hinder them from 
purfuing the King’s game. But Mr. Men- 
wood {ays, it implies the cutting off the 
four.claws of the right.fide; and that the 
owner of eyery dog-in the foreft unexpedi- 
tated is to forfeit 3s. and 4d. 

Jo EXTEND a Horsz, fome make ufe 
of this expreflion, importing to make a horfe 
grow large. 

EYES or Horses that are very bright, 
lively, full of fire, pretty large and full, are 
moft efteemed; but fuch as are very big, 
are not the beft; neither fhould they be too 
gogeling or ftaring out of the head, but 
equal with it; they fhould alfo be refolute, 
bold, and brifk. 

A horfe to appear well fhould look on his 
object fixedly, with a kind of difdain, and 
not turn his eyes another way. 

The eye of an horfe difcoyers his inclina- 
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tion, paffion, malice, health, and difpofi- 
‘tion; when the eyes are funk, or that the 
eye brows are too much raifed up, and as it 
were fwelled, it is a fign of vicioufnefs and 
ill-nature. 

When the pits above the eyes are ex~- 
tremely hollow, it is for the moft part a: 
certain token of old age, though horfes got 
by an old ftallion- have them very deep at 
the age of four or five years; as alfo their 
eyes and eyelids wrinkled and hollow. 

In the eye there are two things to be con- 
fidered. 1. The cryftal. 2..The bottom on, 
ground of the eye. 

The cryftal, is that roundnefs- of the eye: 
which appears at the firft view, being the 
moft tranfparent part thereof, and it fhould 
for clearnefS, refemble a piece of rock cry{- 
tal, fo that it may be plainly feen through; 
becaufe if it is otherwife obfcure and trou- 
bled, itis a fign the eye is not good. 

A reddifh cryftal, denotes that the eye is, 
either inflamed, or that it is influenced by 
the moon: a cryftal’ that is fexille mort, or: 
of the colour of a dead leaf upon the lower 
part; and troubled on the upper, infallibly 
indicates that the horfe is lunatic; but it 
continues no longer than while the humour 
actually poffeffes the eye. i 

The fecond part of the eye that is to be 


.obferved, is the ground or bottom,. which-is 


properly the pupil or apple of the eye, and 
to be good, ought to be large and full: it 
may be clearly perceived, that you may 
know if there be any dragon, #. e, a white 
fpot, in the bottom thereof, which. makes 
a horfe blind in, that eye, or will do-itin a 
fhort time; this fpeck at firft appears no . 
bigger than a grain of millet; but will 
grow to fuch a bignefs.as to cover the whole 
apple of the eye, and is incurable, 

Tf the. whole bottom of the eye be white,, 
or of atranfparent greenifh white, it is a 
bad fign, though the horfe be not quite 


| blind, but as yet fees alittle: however it 


ought’to be obferved, that if you look to 
his eyes, when oppofite to a white wall, the 
reflection of it will make the apples of them 
appear whitifh, and fomewhat imclining to 
the green, though they be really good ; when 

you 
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you perceive this, you may try whether his 
eyes have the fame appearance in another 
place. : c 

If you can difcern as it were two grains 
of chimney foot fixed thereto, above the 
bottom of the eye, it is a ign the cryftal is 
tranfparent, and if befides this, the faid 
bottom be without fpot or whitenefs, then 
you may conclude that the eye is found. 

You fhould alfo examine whether an eye 
which is troubled and very brown, be lefs 
than the other, for if it be, it is unavoid- 
ably loft without recovery. 

Examine diligently thofe little eyes that 
are funk in the head, and appear very black, 
and try if you can perfectly {ee through the 
cryftal, then look to the bottom of the eye, 
and fee that the pupil be big and large; for 
in all eyes the fmall, narrow, and long pu- 
pils run a greater rifk of lofing the fight, 
than any other. For their diforders and 
cure, fee WaTERs. 

EYE oF a Horse, fome general obferv- 
ations from thence to difcover the quality or 
condition of a horfe : 

1. The walk or ftep of a blind horfe is 
always unequal and uncertain, he not daring 
to fet down his feet boldly when he is lead in 
one’s hand » but if the fame horfe be mount- 
ed by a vigorous rider, and the horfe of 
himfelf be mettled, then the fear of the 
fpurs will make him go refolutely and freely, 
fo that his blindnefs hall’ fearce be per- 
ceived. 

2. Another mark by which a horfe that is 
ftark blind may be known, is, that when he 
hears any perfon entering the ftable, he will 
inftantly prick up his ears, and move them 
backwards and forwards; the reafon is, be- 
caufe a fprightly horfe having loft his fight 
miftrufts every thing, and is continually in 
an alarm upon the leaft noife he hears. 


3. When horfes have either the real or | 


baftard ftrangles, or are changing their foal 
teeth, or are putting out their upper tuthes, 
fome of them have their fight weak and 
troubled, fo that aman would judge them 
blind; and fometimes they aétually become 


0. 
Note, that this weaknefs of fight happens 
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oftener in cafting the corner teeth, than 


any of the reft. 

4. The colours moft fubjeé& to bad eyes 
are, the very dark grey, the flea bitten,’ the 
white fpotted, that of peach bloffoms, and 
frequently the roan, For the cure of bad 
eyes, fee Urcer. 

EYE of rue prancu or 4 Brite, is the 
uppermoft part of the branch which is flat 
with a hole in it, for joining the branch to 
the headftall, and for keeping the curb fatt, 

A horfe unfhod of one eye, is a rallying 
expreffion, importing that he is blind of an 
eye. 

EYE or a Bean, is ablack fpeck or mark 
in the cavity of the corner teeth, which is 
formed about the age of five and a half, and 
continues till feven or eight. 

And it is from thence we ufually fay, fuch 
ahorfe marks ftill; and fuch a one has no 
mark, See Trrrn. 


EYE-FLAP. A little piece of leather, 


that covers the eye of a coach-horfe when 
harneffed. 

EYESS, 7 a young hawk newly taken out 

NYESS, { of the neft, and not able to 
prey for herfelf. 

It being difficult to bring fuch a bird to 
perfection, fhe muit be fed, firft in a cool 
room that has two windows, one to the 
north, and the other to the eaft, which are 
to be opened and barred over with laths, but 
not fo wide as for a hawk to get out, or 
vermin to come in; and the chamber 
ought to be ftrewed with freth leaves, €7c, 

Her food mutt be fparrows, young pige- 
ons, and fheeps hearts; and her meat fhould 
be cut while fhe is very young or little, or 
fhred into fmall pellets, and fhe mutt be 
fed twice or thrice a day, according as you 
find her endure it, or put it over, 

When fhe is full fumed and flies about, 
give her whole fmall birds, and fometimes 
feed her on your filt, fuffering her to ftrain, 
and Kill the birds in your hand, and fome_ 
times put live birds into her room, and let 
her kill and feed on them, and hereby you 
will not only neul her, but take heroff from 
that feurvy quality of hiding her prey. 

Again, go every morning’ into the room, 

and 
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and call her to your filt: as foon as fhe has 
. put forth all her feathers, take her out of 
the chamber. and furnifh her with bells, 
bewits, jeffes, and lines: it will be abfo- 
lutely neceflary to feel her at firft, that fhe 
may the better endure the hood and hand- 
ling ; and the hood fhould be a rufter, one 
that is large and eafy, which muft be put 
on and pulled off frequently, ftroking her 
often on the head till fhe ftands gently ; and 
in the evening unfeel her by candle-light. 
See the manner of Szevinc s Hawk. 

EYRE or tHe Forest, the jultice-feat 
or court, which ufed to be held every three 
years by the juftices of the foreft, journey- 
ing up and down for that purpofe. 

EYRIE [in Falconry] a brood, or neft, 
a place where hawks: build and hatch their 
young. 
makes falcades 


ALCADE; a horfe 


when he throws himfelf upon his haun- | 


ches two or three times, as in very quick 
corvets ; which is done in forming a ftop, 
and half ftop. 

A falcade therefore, is this aétion of the 
haunches and of the legs, which bend very 
low ; as in corvers, when you make a ftop 
or half-ftop. Thus they fay, 

This horfe ftops well; for he makes two 
or three falcades, and finifhes his ftop with 
a pefate. 

This horfe has no haunches ; he will make 
no falcades. 

The falcades of that horfe are fo much 
prettier, that in making them his haunches 
are low. \ 

Stop your horfe upon the haunches, in 
making him ply them well ; fo that after 
forming his falcades, he muft refume his 
gallop without making a pefate; that is, 
without ftopping or marking one time : and 
thus he will make a half-ftop. See Stor, 
Hatr-stop, Hauncues, and Time. 

. FALCON Of thefe there are feven 

FAULCON } kinds, viz. falcon gen- 
tle, the haggard falcon, the barbary or tar- 
taret falcon, the gerfalcon, the faker, the 
Janner, the tunician. 

Falcons of one kind differ much, and are 
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differently named, according to the time 
of their firft reclaiming, places of haunt, 
and the countries from whence they come ; 
as mew’d hawks, ramaged hawks, foar- 
hawks, eyeffes ; and thefe again are divided 
into large hawks, mean hawks, and flender 
hawks. 

All thefe have different mails and plumes 
according to the nature of the country from 
whence they come; .as fome are black, 
fome blank, or ruffet: and they alfo are 
different in difpofition, as fome are bet 
for the field, and others for the river. 

Names are alfo given to falcons according 
to their age and taking. 

The firft is an eyefs; which name fhe 
bears as long as fhe is in the eyric. Thefe 
are very troublefome in their feeding, they 
cry very much, and are not entered but with 
difficulty ; but being once well entered and 
quarried, prove exceilent hawks forthe hern, 
river, or any fort of fowl, and are hardy and 
full of mettle. 

The fecond is aramage falcon, which 
name fhe retains from the time of her ltay- 
ing the eyrie, during the months of une, 
July, and Auguft. 

Thefe are hard to be manned, but being 
well reclaimed, are not inferior to any hawk. 

The third is a foar-hawk; fo called, Sep- 
tember, Ofober, and November. 

The finft plumes they have when they for- 
fake the eyrie, they keep a whole year be- 
fore they mew them, which are called foar- 
feathers. 

The fourth is termed murzarolt, (the 
lateft term is carvift, as much as to fay, 
carry on the fift) they are fo called Yenuary, - 
February, March, and April, and till the 
middle of May, during which time they 
mutt be kept on the fift. 

They are for the moft part very great ba- 
ters, and therefore little eaters: they are 
bad hawks, frequently troubled with filander 
worms, and are rarely brought to be good 
for any thing. 

The fifth are called enter-mews, from the 
middle of May to the latter end of Decem- 
ber; they are fo called becaufe they calt 
their coats. 

FAL- 
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FALCONER, onewho tames, manages, 
and looks after falcons, or other hawks. 

FALLING-EVIL in Horses, a difeafe 
procecding from ill blood, and cold thin 
phlegm gathered together in the fore-part 
of thé head, between the panicle, and the 
brain; which being difperfed over the whole 
brain, fuddenly caufes the horfe to fall, 
and bereaves him of all fenfe for a time. 

The fymptoms of this diftemper are, 
when the horfe is falling, his body will qui- 
ver and quake, and he will foam at the 
mouth, and when you would think him to 
be dying, he will rifeup on a fudden and 
fall to his meat. 

Spanifh, Italien, and French horfes, are more 
fubjeé to this diftemper than the Engli/h. 

The cure. Bleed the horfe in the neck, 
taking away a good quantity of blood ; and 
bleed him again in the temple veins and 
eye veins, four or five days after; afterwards 
anoint his body all over with a comfortable 
friction, and bathe his head and ears with 
oil of bay, liquid pitch and tar mixed: to- 
gether, and make him a canvafs cap quilted 
with wool, to keep hishead warm, andgive 
him a purging or {couring: 

FALLOW, being ofa palifh red colour, 
like that of a brick half burnt; as a fallow 
deer. 

FALLOW-HOUNDS, are hardy, and of 
a good fcent, keeping well their chace with- 
out change; but not fo fwift as the white ; 
they are of a ftrong conftitution, anddo not 
fear the water, running furely, and are very 
hardy, commonly loving the hart before any 
other chace. 

Thofe that are well jointed, having good 
claws, are fit tomake blood-hounds, and 
thofe which have fhagged tails are generally 
fwift runners, 

Thefe hounds are fitter for Princes than 
private gentlemen, becaufe they feldom run 
more than one chace, neither have they any 
great {tomach to the hare, or other fmail 
chaces; and that which is worft of all, they 
are apt to run at tame beafts. _ 

FALSE QUARTER tn a Horsz, is a 
cleft, crack, or chink, fometimes on the 
outfide, but for the moft part on the infide 
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of his hoof, being an unfound quarter, ap= 
pearing like a piece put in, and not at all 
Intire: it is attended witha violent pain, 
and opening as the horfe fets his foot to the 
ground. 

This diftemper, as to the inward eaufe, is 
the effect of a dry brittle hoof, and narrow 
heels; it comes by ill fhoeing and paring, 
or elfe by gravelling, or a prick with a nail or 
ftub, which will occafion halting, and wa- 
terifh blood will iffue out of the cleft. 

The cure: Cut away the old corrupt 
hoof, and having the whites of nine eggs, 
powder of incenfe, unflaked lime, mattic, 
verdigreafe, and falt, of each three ounces, 
mix them together, and dip into them as 
much hards as will cover the whole hoof, 
and apply them to the forrance, and lay 
fwine’s greafe all about it the thicknefs ofan 
inch or more ; do this likewife underneath, 
and tie on all fo faft as that it may not,be 
ftirred for a whole fortnight at leatt; then 
renew the fame application, and the horfe 
will require no other dreffing to compleat 
the cure. 

FAR, an appellation given to any part of 
a horfe’s right fide; thus the far foot, the 
far fhoulder, &c. is the fame with the right 
foot, the right fhoulder, &c. 


FARCIN, A creeping ulcer, and 
FARCY, t the moft loathfome, 
FASHIONS, ftinking, and filthy dif 


eafe, that a horfe can be affected with ; pro- 
ceeding from corrupt blood, engendered in 
the body by over-heats and colds, which be- 
gins firft with hard knots and puftules, which 
by fpreading and dilating themfelyes, will at 
laft over-run the whole body of the horfe ; 
but it commonly arifes ina vein, or near 
fome mafter vein that feeds. and nourifhes 
the difeafe. 

This diftemper is fometimes occafioned 
by fpur-galling with’ rufty’{purs, fnaffle- 
bitt, or the bite of another horfe infected 
with the fame difeafe: or ifit be in the leg, 
it may come by one leg’s interfering with 
the other, &e. 

In the begining of this difeafe a few {mall 
knobs, or tumours, are found on the veins. 
They refemble grapes, and are painful to 

the 
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the touch, fo that the creature will fhew 
evident marks of it’s uneafinefs on their be- 
ing preffed with the finger. They are at 
firft very hard like unripe Brapes, but in a 
very little time become foft blifters, which 
break anddifcharge a bloody matter, and be- 
come very foul and untoward ulcers. This 
difeafe appears in different places in-differ- 
ent creatures. Some fhew it firft on the 
head, fome on the external jugular vein, 
fome on the plate vein, extending from 
thence downwards on the infide of the 
fore-leg towards the knee, or upwards to- 
wards the brifket; in fome it firlt appears 
about the pafterns, on the fides of the large 
veins of the infide of the thigh, extended 
towards the groin; and in others on the 
flanks, fpreading by degrees towards the 
lower belly. 5 


The Method of Cure. 


When the farcy attacks only one part of a 
horfe, and where the blood veffels are fmall, 
it may be eafily cured; but when the plate 
vein is affected, and turns chorded, and efpe- 
cially when the curial veins within fide of 
the thigh are in that condition, the cure be- 
comes very difficult, and the creature is 
rarely fit for any thing after it, but the 
meaneft drudgery. Thofe therefore who 
depend upon fome particular medicine, and 
flatter themfelves with being able to cure 
with it every fpecies of the farcy, will find 
themfelves wretchedly miftaken; various 
medicines are neceffary, according as the dif- 
eafe is fuperficial or inveterate: the former 
is eafily cured, nay fometimes moderate 
exercife alone will be fufficient ; but the 
latter requires knowledge and experience, 
and fometimes baffles the moft fkilful, and 
defies the whole power of medicine. Co- 
pious bleedings are abfolutely neceffary, 
efpecially if the creature be fat and full of 
blood. ‘This evacuation always checks the 
progrefs of a farcy init’s beginning ; but the 
good effects of it vanifh too foon, efpecially 
if the horfe be lowinflefh. After bleeding, 
mix four ounces of cream of tartar, witha 
fufficient quantity-of lenetive electuary, to 
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make it into balls, and give the dofe every 
other day fora week; and at the fame time 
give him three ounces of nitre every day in 
his water, While thefe medicines are given 
inwardly to remove the caufe, let the tu- 
mours be rubbed twice a day with the fol- 
lowing ointment: Take of ointment of el- 
der, four ounces; of oi] of turpentine, two 
ounces; of fugar of lead, half an ounce; 
of white vitriol powdered two drams : mix 
the whole well together ina glafs mortar, 
and keep it for ufe. 

If the tumours break and run a thick well 
digefted matter, it isa fign that the difeafe 
is conquered, and the creature will foon be 
well ; butit will be neceffary to give him 
two ounces of the liver of antimony every 
day for a fortnight, and two ounces every 
other day for a fortnight longer. This me- 
thod will never fail in a farcy where the 
fmall veins only are affected ; and a finall 
time will complete the cure. 

But when the farcy affects the large blood 
veffels, the cure will be far more difficult. 
When the plate or crurial veins are chorded, 
lofe no time, but bleed immediately on the 
oppofite fide, and apply to the diftempered 
vein the following medicine: Take of the 
oil of turpentine fix ounces, put it into a 
pint bottle, and drop into it by degrees 
three ounces of oil of vitriol ; be careful in 
mixing thefe ingredients, for otherwife the 
bottle will burft; when therefore you have 
dropped in a few drops of the oil of vitriol 
into the bottle, let the mixture reft cil] it 
has done fmoaking, and then drop in more, 
proceeding in this manner till the whole is 
mixed. 

If the farcy be fituated in the loofe and 
flefhy parts, as thofe of the flanks or belly, 
the mixture fhould confift of equal parts of 
oil of turpentine and oil of vitriol ; but when 
the feat of the difeafe isin the parts lefs 
flefhy, the proportions above are beft adapt- 
ed to perform the cure. The medicines 
muft be ufed in the following manner: 
Take a woollen cloth, and with it rub the 
parts affected, and then apply fome of the 
compound oil to every bud and tumour; 
continue this'method twice a day. At the 
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fame time give cooling phyfic every other 
day; the balls and nitrous draughts men- 
tioned above will anfwer the intention. By 
this treatment the tumours will digeft and 
chords diffolve: bur it will be neceffary to 
give the liver of antimony to complete che 
cure and prevent the relapfe; and alfo drefs 
the fores when well digefted with a mixture 
of bees-wax and oil, which will heal them, 
and fmooth the fkin. 

Sometimes the difeafe will not eafily yield 
to this treatment, efpecially when fituated 
near the flanks and lower belly. In this 
cafe it will be neceffary to bathe the parts 
with the above compound oil as far as the 
centre of the belly, and at the fame time 
give a courfe of antimonial medicines. The 
following compolition is reckoned ftronger 

- then that given above, and on that account is 
often ufed where the difeafe is obftinate: 
Take of fpirits of wine four ounces; of the 
oil of vitriol and turpentine, of each two 
ounces; and of verjuice fix ounces. - Mix 
the whole with the caution above direéted. 

When the before method fails, and the 
diftemper becomes inveterate, the follow- 
ing medicine is recommended by an emi- 
nent practitioner: Take of linfeed oil half 
a pint; of the oils of turpentine and petre, 
of each three ounces; of the tinéture of 
euphorbium and hellebore, of each two 
drams; of oil of bays, two ounces; of oil 
of origanum and dauble aqua-fortis, of 
each half an ounce: mix the whole together 
with great caution, and when the ebullition 
is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar. 

This medicine muft be rubbed on the 
tumours and chorded veins once in twa or 
three days; obférving, that if the mouths 
of the ulcers are choaked up, or the {kin fo 
thick over them as to confine the matter, to 
open a paffage with a finall hot iron, and 
deftroy with vitroil the proud fleth, after 
which it may be kept down by touching it 
occafionally with oil of vitriol, aqua-fortis, 
or butter of antimony. 

Thefe are the beft methods for curing the 
farey; a difeafe which has baffled the at- 
tempts of the moft fkilful, and deftroyed 
many an ufeful creature. Some of our far- 
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riers give the moft draftic and dangerous 
medicines, and even put corrofive fublimate 
or arfenic into the buds, after opening them. 
But this is a very bad practice, and often 
abfolutely kills the creature it was intended 
to cure; for if a fmall quantity of it gets 
into the blood, death is the inevitable con- 
fequence. 

The ingenious Dr. Bracken recommends. 
the mercurial ointment, for rubbing the 
chords and tumours before they break, in 
order to difperfe them; and when they are 
broke, to drefs the fores with a mixture 
compofed of equal parts of Venice turpen- 
tine and quickfilver. If by this means the 
mouth become fore, a gentle purge fhould 
be given to prevent a falivation. This is 
doubtlefs a very good method, and if care 
be not wanting, will often prove effectual, 

He alfo recommends the following altera~ 
tive ball: Take of butter of antimony and 
bezoar mineral, of each one ounce; beat 
them up with half an ounce of cordial ball, 
and give the bignefS of a walnut, or three 
quarters of an ounce every day for two orthree 
weeks, fafting two or three hours after it. 

WATER-FARCIN. This difeafe has 
no refemblance to a true farcy, it is really 
a dropfy, and is of two kinds, one pro- 
duced by a feverith difpofition terminating 
on the fkin, as often happens in epedimical 
colds: the other a true dropfy, where the 
water is not confined to the belly and limbs, 
but is found in different parts of the body, 
where a great number [of foift fwellings ap- 
pear, which yield to the preflure of the 
finger, The laft generally proceeds from 
foul feeding, or from the latter grafs or 
fogs, which generally rife in great plenty 
mornings and evenings at the autumnal fea- 
fons, and greatly injure the health of fuch 
horfes as continue abroad. Nor is this all, the 
cold rains common at the fame time increafe 
the evil, and render the blood fluggith and 
vifcid. 

The firft fpecies may be relieved by flight 
{carifications in the infide of the leg and 
thigh, with a fharp penknife; but in the 
other fpecies, we mult endeavour to dif- 
charge the water, recover the crafis of the 

blood, 
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blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres of 
the whole body. In order to this a purge 
mutt be given every week or ten days; and 
immediately after the firft, the following 
balls: Take of nitre, two ounces; of quills 
powdered, half an ounce; of camphor one 
dram; and of honey a quantity fufficient to 
make the whole into a ball. 

Let one of thefe balls be given every 
day; and to render it more effectual, let it 
be wafhed down with a horn or two of the 
following drink: Take of black hellebore, 
frefh gathered, two pounds: wafh, bruife, 
and boil it in fix quarts of water, till two 
quarts are walted: ftrain off the liquor, and 
pour on the remaining hellebore two quarts 
of white wine, place it in a gentle heat, and 
let it infufe forty-eight hours; {train it off, 
and mix both together, and give the horfe 
a hornful or two after each ball. 

When the horfe has been treated in this 
manner a fufficient time, that is till the 
water is evacuated, and_he begins to reco- 
ver, give him a pint of the following infu- 
fion every night and morning, for a fort- 
night, fafting two hours after it: Take of 
gentian root, and zedoary, of each four 
ounces ; of chamomile-flowers, and the tops 
of centaury, of each two handfuls; of 
Jefuit’s bark powdered, two ounces; of 
juniper-berries, four ounces; of filings of 
iron, half a pound; infufe the whole in 
two gallons of ale fora week, fhaking the 
veffel often. 

FARRIER. One whofe employment is 
to fhoe horfes, and cure them when difeafed 
or lame. 

FARRIER’s Poucn, a leather bag in 
which they carry nippers, drivers, fhoes for 
all fizes of feet, good sharp nails, and all 
that is proper for new fhoeing a horfe that 
has loft his fhoe upon the road. 

If you have no Farrier with you, you 
muft always in your equipage have a Far- 
rier’s pouch well provided, and a groom 
that knows how to drive nails. 

FATTENING or Horszs: there are a 
multitude of things prefcribed for this pur- 
pofe, of which thefe that follow have by 
experience been found to be the beft. 
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1. Take elecampane, cummin-feed, ta- 
merifks, anife-feeds, of each two ounces, 
and a handful of groundfel; boil all thefe 
very well with three heads of garlic, cleanfed 
and ftamped, in a gallon of ftrong ale: 
ftrain the liquor well, and give the horfe a 
quart of it lukewarm in a morning, and fet 
him up hot. Do this for four or five morn- 
ings, and afterwards turn him to grafs, if 
the weather permit, but if it does not keep 
him in the houfe; and befides the aforefaid 
drink, take the fine powder of ¢lecampane, 
and the fame quantity of cummin-feeds 
powdered, and every time you give him 
provender, {prinkle half an ounce of this 
powder by little and little therein, for fear 
he fhould naufeate it, until it be quite eaten 
up. 

o Put two fpoonfuls of diapente in a 
pint of fieet wine, brew them together, 
and_giye it the horfe for three mornings; 
for that will take away all infeétions and 
ficknefs from the inward parts: then feed 
him with provender, at leaft three times a 
day, viz. after his water in the morning, 
after his water in the evening, and at nine 
o'clock at night, And if you perceive that 
he does not eat his provender well, then 
change it to another, and let him have moft 
of that food he loves beft. 

3- Let the horfe blood; then put half a 
buthel of coarfe barley-meal into a pail full 
of water, ftirring it about for a confiderable 
time, then let it ftand till it fink to the 
bottom; pour off the water into another 
pail for the horfe’s ordinary drink, and make 
him eat the meat that remains at the bottom 
of the pail three times a day, morning, 
noon, and night; bur if he refufe, or feem 
unwilling to eat the meal alone, mix it with 
alittle bran; the next day leffen the quan- 
tity of bran, and at laft give him none at 
all, for it ferves only to accuftom him to 
eat the meal: or you may mix a {mall quan- 
tity of oats with the meal, and diminith it 
by degrees as before. 

It is to be obferved, that the barley mutt 
be ground every day as you ufe it, for it 
quickly grows four, after which the horfe 
will not tafte it. 

There 
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There are not many horfes which may not 
be fattened by keeping them to this diet for 
the {pace of twenty days. 

Barley ground after this manner, purges 
the horfe, and cools his inward parts; but 
the greateft efficacy lies in the water, which 
is impregnated with the moft nourifhing fub- 
ftance of the meal. 

When you perceive your horfe to thrive 
and grow lufty, you may take him off from 
his diet by degrees, giving him at firft, oats 
once, and barley-meal twice a day; then 
oats twice, and the meal once, ‘till thehorfe 
is perfectly weaned. 

In the mean time you may give him hay, 

and good ftraw alfo if you pleafe, but you 
mult not ride him, only walk him foftly 
about half an hour in the middle of the 
day. 
* After the horfe has eaten barley-meal eight 
days, give hinythe following purgative, if 
you find he ftands in need of it: take an 
ounce of the fineft aloes, and half an ounce 
of agaric, and roots of flowers-de-lis, and 
of Florence, of each an ounce; pound all 
thefe three to powder, and mingle them 
with a quart of milk, warm as it comes 
from the cow, if it can conveniently be 
had, and keep the horfe bridled fix hours 
before, and fix hours after the taking of it, 
without difcontinuing his ufual diet. 

This purgation will operate effeCually, 
the humours being already prepared, and 
the body moiftened and cooled; and there- 
fore the medicine will not occafion any 
diforder or heat, and the horfe will vifibly 
mend. 

After the operation of the purgative is 
quite ceafed, the horfe muft be kept eight 
days at diét as before. 

If horfes of value, that are full of mettle, 
and of a hot and dry conftitution, were to 
‘be kept to this diet for a convenient {pace 
of time, once a year, it:would infallibly 
preferve them from feveral diftempers; and 
it is efpecially ufeful at the end of a cam- 

.paign, or after along journey. 

If your horfe lofes his appetite, (as it 
often happens) when he begins to eat, you 
may tie a chewing-ball to ie bitt, renew- 
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ing it fo often till he begin to feed heartily 
on the barley; for thefe balls not only re= 
ftore loft appetite, but purify the blood, 
prevent difeafes, and contribute to the fat- 
tening of the horfe. 

FAWN, a buck or doe of the firft year, 

FEATHER wy a Horses Forenran, 
Sc. is nothing elfe but a turning of the 
hair, which in fome refembles an ear of bar- 
ley, and in others a kind of oylet-hole. 

When it reaches a good way along the 
upper part of the neck, near the mane, it 
is a good mark; and if it be on each fide 
of the neck, the mark is the better, 

‘So likewife if there be in the forehead 
two or three of thefe oylets, feparate from 
each other, or fo joined that they form a 
kind of feather; or if the like mark be 
upon the ply of a horfe’s hind thigh, and 
upon the back part of it, near to where the 
end of his dock or rump reaches, it is a very 
good mark, 

FEATHER atso upon a Horse, is a 
fort of natural frizzling of the hair, which 
in fome places rifes above the lying hair, 
and there cafts a figure refembling the top 
of an ear of corn. 

There are feathers in feveral places of a 
horfe’s body, and particularly between the 
eyes. 

Many believe, that when the feather is 
lower than the eyes, ’tis a fign of a weak 
fight; but this remark is not always certain. 

A. Roman feather, is a feather upon a 
horfe’s neck, being’ a row of hair turned 
back and raifed, which forms a mark like a 
back-fword near the mane. 

FEEL; to feel a horfe in the hand, is.to 
obferve that the will of the horfe is in the 
hand, that he taftes the bridle, and has a 
good appui in obeying the bitt. 

To feed a horfe upon the haunches, is to 
obferve that he plies or bends them, which 
is contrary to leaning or throwing upon the 
fhoulders. 


FELDFARES, she manner of taking them by 
water birdlime. 

Take your gun about Michaelmas, \or 

when the cold weather begins to come in, 

and 
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and: kill fome feldfares; then take one or 
zwo of them, and faften to the top of a tree, 
in fuch a manner, that they may feem to be 
alive. When you have done this pre- 
pare! two or three hundred twigs, take a 
good birchen bough, and therein place your 
twigs, having firft cut off all the fmall twigs, 
fet a feldfare upon the top of the bough, 
making it faft, and plant this bough where 
the feldfares refort in a morning to feed ; 
for they keep a conftant place to feed in, till 
there is no more food for them left. 

By this: means otliers flying near will 
quickly efpy the top bird, and fly in whole 
flocks, ora great number, to him. 

FERME a Ferme; a word peculiar to 
the manage {chools, fignifying in the fame 
place, without ftirring or parting, 

You muft raifethat horfe ferme a ferme. 
This horfe leaps upon firma a firma, and 
works well at caprioles. 

FENCE MONTH, the month wherein 
deer begin to fawn, during which it is un- 
lawful to hunt in the foreft. It begins Fune 
the rgth,: and continues to Fy/y the 19th. 

There are alfo certain fence or defence 
months, or feafons for fifh, as well as wild 
beafts, as appears by We/f, 2. G. 3. in thefe 
words; all waters where falmon are taken, 
Shall be in defence from taking any falmons, 
From the Nativity of our Lord, unto St. Mar- 
tin’s day; likewife that young falmons fhall 
not be taken nor deftroyed by-nets, ec. from 
the midft of April, to the Nativity of St. John 
Baptift. 

FERRET is a creature that is bred 
naturally in England, but not in France, 
Germany, Italy, and\Spain ; they are tamed 
for the ufe of thofe who keep watrens, and 
others. 

The body of this animal is longer than 
is proportionable: their colour is variable, 
fometimes black and white upon the belly; 
but moft commonly of a yellowifh fandy 
colour, like wool dyed in urine. a 

The head is fomething like that of a 
moufe, and therefore into what hole foever 
aie can put it, all the body will eafily follow 
after, 


The eyes are {mall but fiery, like red hot 
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iron, and therefore fhe fees moft clearly in 
the dark. : 

Her voice is a whining cry without chang- 
ing of it: fhe hath only two teeth in her 
nether chap, ftanding out, and not joined and 
growing together. 

The genital of the male is of a bony fub~ 
tance, and therefore it always ftandeth ftiff, 
and is not leffer at one time than another. 

The pleafure of the fenfe of copulation, 
is not in the genital part but in the mufcles, 
tunicles, and nerves wherein the faid' genital 
runs. 

When they are in copulation, the female- 
lieth down, or bendeth her knees, and con- 
tinually crieth like a cat, either becaufe the 
male claweth her with his nails, or by reafon 
of the roughnefs of his genital. 

The ferret ufually brings forth feven or 
eight at a time, carrying them in her belly 
for forty days: the young ones are blind 
for thirty days after they are littered, and 
they may be ufed for procreation, as their 
dam is, within forty, days after they can fee. 

When they. haye been tamed, they are 
nourifhed with milk, or barley, bread, and 
they can faft a very long time. 

When they walk they contract their long 
back, and make it ft'and upright in the mid- 
dle round like a bowl: when they are touch. 
ed, they fmell like a martel, and they, fleep 
very much. 

The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an 
enemy to all others but his own kind; 
drinking and fucking in the blood of the 
beaft it biteth, buteateth not the flefh. 

When the warrener has accafion: ta ufe 
his ferret, he firft makes a noife in the war- - 
ren to frighten the conies who are abroad 
into their burrows, and then he pitches his 
nets; after that he puts the ferret into the 
earth, having muzzled her mouth, fo that 
fhe may not feize but only frighten the co- 
nies out of their burrows, who are afterwards 
driven by the dogs into the nets or hays, 
planted for them. 

FETLOCK is a tuft of hair as big as the 
hair of the mane, that grows behind the 
paftern joint of many horfes; horfes of low 
fize have {carce any fuch tuft. 

Some 
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Some-coach horfes have latge fetlocks ; 
and others have fo much hair upon theirs, 
that if the coachman does not-take care to 
keep them clean and tight, they will be fub- 
ject to the watery fores called the waters. 

TEVERS, [in Farriery] Horfes are very 
fubjec&t to fevers, from a great variety of 
caufes, and care fhould be taken as foon as 
the creature is feized, to attempt the cure. 

When a horfe is feized with a fever, he 
will be remarkably reftlefs, ranging from 
one end of the rack to the other; his flanks 
work; his eyes appear red and inflamed, 
his tongue parched and dry, his breath hot, 
and of a ftrong fmell; he is often fmelling 
to the ground, lofes his appetite, and though 
he will take the hay into his mouth, does, 
not chew it ; his whole body is hotter than 
ordinary ; but not parched ; he dungs often, 
little at atime, ufually hard, and in fmall 
pieces. His urine is high coloured, and he 
generally ftales with pain and difficulty : he 
is always craving for water, and drinks 
often, but very little ata time ; and his pulfe 
is much quicker than common. 

Whenever a fever is perceived, the firft 
part of the cure is bleeding, and the quan- 
tity, if the horfe is ftrong, and in good con- 
dition, would amount to two or three 

uarts. When this has been done, give him 
‘our times a day a pint of the following in- 
fufion: Take of baum, fage and camomile 
flowers, of each a handful: of liquorice 
root fliced an ounce ; and of nitre, three 
ounces: pour upon thefe ingredients two 
quarts of boiling water: and when cool 
ftrain it off; fqueeze into it the juice of 
three lemons, and fweeten it with honey. 

The horfe fhould eat nothing but fcalded 
bran, given him in fmall quantities; but if 
he refufes this, let him have dry bran {prink- 
Jed with water, and let a little hay be put 
into his rack, as a fmall quantity of it will 
not be prejudicial, and a horfe will often 
eat hay, when he will not touch any thing 
elfe. His water fhould be a little warm, 
given often, but in fimall quantities ; and 
his cloathing moderate, too much heat be- 
ing pernicious in a fever. 

This method, with good nurfing, will 
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often prove fufficient to reftore the horle to 
health; but if he refufes his meat, more 
biood fhould be taken from him, the drink 
continued ; and if his dung be hard and 
knotty, the following clyfter fhould be 
given: Take of marfhmallows, two hand- 
fuls ; of camomile flowers one handful ; and. 
of fennel feeds, one ounce: boil the whole 
in three quarts of water, till one quart is 
wafted; then {train off the liquor, and add 
to it four ounces of treacle, and a pint of 
common oil. 

This clyfter fhould be given every other 
day ; and the intermediate day, the follow- 
ing fhould be given: Take of cream of tar- 
tar, and of glauber’s falts, of each four 
ounces; diffolve them in barley-water, and 
add one ounce of lenetive eleétuary. 

By purfuing this method, the horfe will 
begin to recover, and he will relifh his hay, 
though his flanks will continue to heave 
pretty much for a fortnight; but nothing 
more will be requifite to compleat the 
cure, than walking him abroad in the air, 
and giving him plenty of clean litter co reft 
onin the itable. 

But there is another and much worfe fort of 
fever, to which horfes are very fubje&, 
and which often proves fatal, if not proper- 
ly treated. 

The fymptoms of this diforder are a Now 
fever, with great depreffion; he is fome- 
times inwardly hot, and outwardly cold ; 
and other times hot all over, but not to any 
extreme. His eyes appear moift and lan- 
guid; his mouth is continually moift, fo that 
he is not defirous of drinking; and when 
he does, avery little fatisfies him. He eats 
very little, and even then moves his joints 
in a loofe, feeble manner, and grates his 
teeth very difagreeably ; his body is gene- 
rally open, his dung foft and moift, his 
ftaleing irregular, fometimes making little, 
at others a large quantity of water, which 
is of a pale colour, and has very little fedi- 
ment. 

The firft relief is to take from him a 
moderate quantity of blood, let it not ex- 
ceed three pints, but repeat the operation 
in proportion to his ftrength, fullnefs, cough, 

or 
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or any tendency toinflammation ; after which, 
the nitre drink already defcribed, may be 
given, with theaddition of an ounce of fnake 
root, three drams of faffron, and the fame 
quantity of camphire firft diffolved in a little 
fpirit of wine. 

The diet fhould be fcalded or fprinkled 
bran, and the beft flavoured hay given him 
by handfuls at a time. And it will often 
be necefary to feed him by hand, as 
he will not be able to lift his head to the 
rack. 

In this difeafe, drinking is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to dilute the blood, and therefore if 
the horfe refufes warm water he fhould be 
indulged with fuch as has had only the chill 
taken off, by ftanding fome time in the 
ftable. And this will be no difadvantage, 
for the warm water forced on horfes, palls 

. their ftomachs for a time, and confequently 
takes away their appetite; but this water 
which has only ftood in the ftable reftores 
them. 

If this method fhould not prove fufficient, 
but the fever continues to increafe, the fol- 
lowing balls fhould be given immediately, 
as the danger augments every hour: Take 
of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and fnake-root 
powdered, of each two drachms ; of faffron, 
one drachm: of mithridate, or Venice treacle, 
half an ounce, make the whole into a ball, 
with honey, which fhould be given twice a 
day, and wafhed down with two or three 
horns of an infufion of fnake-root, fweetened 
with honey, and acidulated with half-a-pint 
of vinegar. 

If thefe balls fhould not anfwer the in- 
tention (which will not often be the cafe) 
add to each adrachm of camphire, and, when 
the horfe is of value, the fame quantity of 
caftor. 

Or the following drink may be given, 
which has been often attended with fuccefs: 
Take of camphire one drachm, diifolved in 
an ounce of reétified fpirit of wine, pour it 
gradually into a pint of diftilled vinegar, 
and give it at two dofes. 

Perhaps there is not a more powerful and 
effectual medicine known than camphire, in 
all thefe kinds of putrid fevers, being attive, 
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attenuating, and particularly calculated to 
promote fecretions of urine and perfpiration, 
the two principal outlets by which the fe- 
brile matters are difcharged ; and it would 
be fortunate for the poor beaft, and advan- 
tageous to the farrier, if it were oftener 
given than at prefent. 

It is neceffary to be obferved, that if the 
horfe fhould prove coftive, clyfters, or an 
opening drink will be neceflary ; and fhould 
he purge, care mult be taken not to fupprefs 
it, if moderate; but if it continues long 
enough to render the horfe feeble, add 
diacodium to his drink inftead of mithri- 
date. 

Another neceffary obfervation is, to let 
him drink plentifully, as that will greatly 
tend to promote the operation of the above 
medicines, and confequently render them 
more effeétual in curing the diforder. 

A particular regard fhould alfo be had to 
his ftaling, which muft be repreffed by pro- 
per aftringents, and giving him lime water, 
if it fhould flow in too great quantities : and 
on the other hand, if it happens, that he is 
too remifs that way, and {tales too little, as 
to occafion a fulnefs and fwelling of his 
body and legs, the following drink fhould 
be given: Take of falt prunella, or nitre, 
one ounce; of juniper berries, and Venice 
turpentine, of each half an ounce, make 
the whole into a ball, with oil of amber. 

Two or three of thefe balls may be given 
at proper intervals, and wafhed down with 
a decoétion of marfhmallows fweetened with 
honey. 

Thefe are the beft methods of managing 
fevers, and will generally prove fuccefSful ; 
but fometimes art will fail, and the horfe 
will difcharge a greenifh or reddith gleet 
from his noftrils, and fneeze very frequent- 
ly ; he ,will continue to loofe his flefh, be- 
come hide-bound, refufe his meat, fwell 
about the joints, and his eyes appear as if \. 
fixed and dead, and a purging enfue, in 
which he will difcharge a feetid, dark co- 
loured matter ; when thefe fymptoms appear, 
his cafe may be confidered as defperate, and 
all attempts to fave him will be in vain. 

But, onthe contrary, when his fkin feels 

‘ag kindly 
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kindly, his ears and feet continue of a mode- 
rate warmth, his eye looks brifk and live- 
ly, his nofe continues clear and dry, his 
appetite ends, he lays down with eafe, 
and dungs and ftales regularly, you may 
conclude that the danger is over, and no- 
thing wanting but care to compleat the cure. 

But you mult be very attentive to his 
feeding, and not fuffer him toeat too much; 
his diet fhould be light; a fimall quantity 
only given him at one time, and increafed 
by degrees, as he gathers ftrength; for 
horfes have often catched great furfeits, and 
relapfed into their former difeafe, merely 
through over-feeding. 

Sometimes the fever will be brought to 
intermit, or leave. the creature for a time. 
If this fhould happen, be very careful as 
foon as you find the fit is over, to give him 
an ounce of Jefuit’s bark, and repeat it every 
Gix hours, till the creature has taken five or 
fix ounces: if any eruptions or fwellings, 
they fhould be encouraged, as they are good 
fymptoms, and denote a termination of the 
diftemper, and that no more medicines are 
neceflary : 

In the years 1732, and 1773, a terrible 
epedemic fever raged among the horfes, and 
it was then found by experience, that the 
fimpleft method was attended with the beft 
fuccefs, and that thofe who treated che dif- 
temper in the following manner were rarely 
difappointed. 

The firft operation was to bleed largely, 
to the quantity of three quarts, if the horfe 
was ftrong and full of flefh; and if his lungs 
were not relieved by it, but continued ftuffed 
and loaded, the bleeding was repeated, - and 
a rowel put in the cheft or belly. 

Thefe previous operations being perform- 
ed, take care to dilute the blood, by giving 
the creature plenty of water, or white drink: 
and Jet his meat be warm bran mafhes, and 
his hay fprinkled. If the fever fhould in- 
creafe, which may be known by the fymp- 
toms above defcribed, give him an ounce 
of nitre thrice a day in his water, or made 
up into aball withhoney, Let his body be 
kept cool and open, with the opening drink, 
given twice orthrice aweek ; for an ounce of 
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falt of tartar may be given every day, dif 
folved in his water, obferving to omit the 
nitre. After a week’s treatment in this 
mahner, the cordial ball may be given once 
or twice a day, and wafhed down with an 
infufion of liquorice root fweetened with 
honey ; to which may be added, when the 
phlegm is tough, or cough dry and hufky, 
a quarter of a pint of lin{eed, or fallad oil, 
mixed with an equal quantity of oxymel of 
fquills. 

Care fhould be taken on thefe occafions 
to keep the head and throat warmer than 
common, as the kernels about the latter: 
are generally fwelled, to promote a free 
perfpiration, and increafe the running at the 
nofe, which has the fame effect in a horfe, 
as {pitting in the human fpecies. But never 
attempt to fyringe the nofe, as fome too 
often do, to promote the difcharge ; for it 
has a quite contrary effect, and will leffen 
the quantity of matter which fhould be in- 
creafed as much as poffible. The checking 
of this matter, not only increafes the fever, 
but alfo occafions bad {wellings in the parts 
and glands, in and near the head. And let 
me once for all remind the praétitioner, 
that ail fuch difcharges are critical, and 
thrown off by nature to free -herfelf from the 
load that oppreffes her, and confequently. 
fhould by all means be promoted. 

NEE the dung of deer. 

FIMASHING, the dunging of any fort 
of wild beatts. 

FIG in Horsss, a difeafe that takes it’s 
name from a wart or broad piece. of fleth 
growing upon the frufh towards the heel, 
refembling a fig in fhape. 

It proceeds from fome hurt received in 
the foot, that has not been thoroughly. 
cured: or by a ftub or nail, bone, thorn, or 
ftone, and fometimes by an over reach upon 
the heel or fruth. 

The general method of cure, is to cut 
away the hoof for the more eafy effecting it ; 
and then to bind a piece of fpunge clofe on 
the part, which will eat off the fig to the 
very root, and then they heal the fore with 


the green ointment, 
FILANDERS, 
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FILANDERS, a difeafe in hawks, of 


which there arefeveral forts: they are worms 
as {mall as athread, and about an inch long, 
which lie wrapt up ina thin fkin, or net, 
near the reins, apart from either gut or 
gorge. 

FILLETS, the loins of a horfe, which 
begin at the place where the hinder part of 
the faddle refts. 

FILLY, a term among horfe-dealers to 
denote the female or mare colt. 

FILM waite upon THE EYE of A Horse, 
may be removed by lifting up the eye-lid, 
after the eye has been wafhed with wine, 
and ftroaking it gently with one’s thumb 
with wheat flour: alfo common falt, or falt 
of lead, beaten fine and put into the eye is 
proper to confume a film ; or you may wath 
the horfe’s eye with your fpittle in the morn- 
ing fafting, having firft put a little falt into 
your mouth; but there is nothing fo effec- 
tual, as fal-armoniac beaten and put intothe 
eye, and repeated every day till the film is 
gone. 

FIRE, to give the fire to a horfe, is to 
apply the firing iron red hot to fome preter- 
natural fwelling in order to difcufs it ; which 
is oftentimes done by clapping the firing 
iron to the fkin without piercing through. 

We give fire to farcy knots by running a 
pointed burning iron into the ulcer. 

We likewife’ give fire for wrenches of the 
patterns. 

FIRING IRON, is apiece of copper or 
iron about a foot long, one end of which 
is made flat, and forged like a knife, the 
back of it being half an inch thick, and the 
fore edge about five or fix times thinner. 

When the farrier has made his firing iron 
red hot in his forge, he applies the thinneft 
part to a horfe’s fkin, and fo gives the fire 
to the hams, or fuch places as {ftand in need 
of it. 

FISH, as to the quality of breeding them, 
it is fcarce to be found out by any certain 
‘fymptom ; for fome very promifing ponds 
-do not always prove ferviceable: one of the 
beft indications of a breeding pond, is when 
there is good: quantity of rufh and grazing 
about it, with gravelly fhoals, fuch as horfe- 
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ponds ufually have ; fo that when a water 
takes thus to breeding, with a few milters 
and fpawners, two or three of each, a whole 
country may be ftocked ‘in a fhort time. 
Eels and perch are of very good ufe to keep 
down the ftock-of fith; for they prey much 
upon the fpawn and fry of bred fifh, and 
will probably deftroy the fuperfluity of them. 
As for pike, perch, tench, roach, Ge. 
they are obferved to breed in almoft any 
waters, and very numeroufly; only eels 
never breed in ftanding waters that are with- 
out fprings; and in fuch are neither found 
nor encreafe, but by putting in; yet where 
fprings are, they are never wanting though 
not putin. And, which is moft ftrange of 
all, no perfon ever faw in an eel, the leaft 
token of propagation, either by milt or 
fpawn; fo that whether they breed at all, 
and how they are produced, are queftions 
equally myfterious, and never as yet re- 
folved. 

For the method of feeding fifh, take the 
following remarks: 3. Ina ftew, thirty or 
forty carps may be kept up from Ofober 
to March, without feeding; and by fifhing 
with tramels or flews in March, or April, 
you may take from your great waters to re- 
cruit the ftews ; but you muft not failto feed 
all fummer from Merch to Offober again, 
as conftantly as cooped chickens are fed, 
and it will turn to as good an account. 

2. The care of feeding is beft committed 
to a butler or gardener, who fhould be al- 
ways’at hand; becaufe the conftant and re- 
gular ferving of the fith, conduces very 
much to their well eating and thriving. 

3. Any fort of grain boiled is good to feed 
with, efpecially peafe, and malt coarfe 
ground; the grains after brewing while 
frefh and fweet are very proper; but one 
buthel of malt not brewed will go as far as 
two of grains; chippings of bread, and \ 


Acraps off a-table, fteeped in tap droppings 


of ftrong beer or ale, are excellent food for 
carps; of thefe the quantity of two quarts 
to thirty carps every day is fufficient, and 
to feed morning and evening, is better than 
once a day only. 
4. There isa fort af food for fith that may 
1B) be 
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be called accidental, and is no lefs improv- 
ing than the beft that can be provided ; 
and that is, when the pools happen to re- 
ceive the wath of commons, where many 
fheep have pafture, the water is enriched 
by the foil, and» will feed a much greater 
number of carps than otherwife it would do ; 
and farther, the dung that falls from cattle 
ftanding in the water in hot weather, is al- 
fo a very great nourifhment to fifh. 

5. More particularly, the moft proper food 
to raife pikes to an extraordinary fatnefs, 
is eels, and without them it is not to be 
done byt in a long time ; otherwife {mall 
perches are the beft meat you can give them. 
Breams put into apike-pond, breed exceed- 
ingly, andare fit to maintain pikes, that 
will take care they fhall not encreafe over 
much; the numerous fry of roaches and 
rouds which come from the greater pools 
into the pikes quarters, will likewife be 
good diet for them. 

6. Pikes in allftreams, and carps in hun- 
gry fpringing waters, being fed at certain 
times, will come up and take their meat 
almoft from your hand ; and it isa diverting 
object, to fee the greedinefs and ftriving 

- that will be among them for the good bits, 
with the boldnefs they will attain to by con- 
{tant and regular feeding. 

7. The moft convenient feeding place is 
towards the mouth: of the pond,. at the 
depth of about half a yard; for by that 
.maeans the deep will be kept clean and neat, 
as i¢ were a parlour to retire to, and reft in: 
the meat thrown into the water without 
other trouble will be picked up by the fith, 
and nothing fhall be loft; yet there are fe- 
veral ingenious devices for giving them 
food, efpecially peafe ; as a fquare board let 
down with the meat upon it by the four 
corners, whence a {tring comes, made faft 
to the end of a ftick like a fcale, which may 
be readily managed, 

8. When fith are fed in the larger pools 
or ponds, where their numbers are alfo 
great, there will be fome expence as well 
as pains : but as foon as they are taken out, 
and it appears how they are thriven, you 
will allow both well employed, either malt 
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Boiled or freth grains, is the beft food in: 
thiscafe. Thus carps may be fed and raifed 
like capons, and tenches will feed as well,. 
but perch are not for a ftew in feeding 
time. 

As to the benefits that redound from the 
keeping of fifth, befides furnifhing your ta- 
ble, obliging your friends, and raifing 
money, your land will be valtly improved, 
fo as to be really worth and yield more this. 
way, than by any other employment what- 
foever: for fuppofe it to be ameadow of 
2/,. per. acre: an acres in pond, will re- 
turn you every year a thoufand fed carps, 
from the leaft fize to fourteen or.fifteen in- 
ches long ;. befides. pikes, perch, tench,, 
and other fry; the carps are faleable, and 
will bring 6d, 9d. and perhaps 124¢. a piece, 
amounting in all to 2¢/. which is 6/. ss. 
peraere,. the charge. of carriage only to be 
deducted. 

When a great water is defigned to be 
brought, you take the firft {pit of theground. 
upon which the bank is to ftand, and form 
the pan of the pond. Now in cafe you: 
convey the earth taken thence to fome 
place where it may be eafily removed upon: 
your tillage-land,. let it lie there to rot the 
fod, and there is not a better manure to be- 
had, being alfo more than pays the charge 
of digging and carrying it off. 

You gain the making of ftews, and it 
may be other ponds for the convenience of 
your cattle, all at one expence ; for if you: 
are obliged to dig clay and earth for your 
bank, it is as eafily taken where it does 
this, as otherwife. 

If the foil about the waters be in any wife 
moorifh, it may be planted with ofiers, 
which yield a certain yearly crop, 

The feed of the pond, when laid dry, 
and the corn, #. e. oats, which you. may 
have upon the bottom, though meer mud, 
is very confiderable. 

If cattle graze near your great pools, 
they will delight to come and ftand in the 
water, which conduces much to the thriving 
of your beafts, as well as to the feeding of 
your fifth by their dunging, as has beenal-' 
ready hinted: it is therefore advifable to 

have 
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have ponds in cow-paftures and grazing- 
grounds. . 

As to the fowing of oats in the bottom of 
apond, take care to dry your great water 
once in three, or at moft four years, and 
that at the end of Fauuvary, or beginning of 
March, which (if the year do not prove 
very unfeafonable) will be time enough. 
After Michaelmas following, you may put 
in a great ftock of fifh, and thin them in 
fucceeding years as the. feed declines. Sve 
Ponp-Heaps. 

FISHING-ELIES, are both natural and 
artificial ; the natural are almoft innumera- 
ble, of which I fhall name only the moft 
principal, wiz. the dun-fly,. the ftone or 
may-fly,, the tawny fly, the vine-fAly, the 
fhell-fly, the cloudy and blackih fly, the 
flag-fly ; alfo caterpillars, canker-flies, bear- 
flies, &¥c. all which appear either fooner or 
later, according as the {pring proves for- 
ward or backward; and thefe flies are all 
good in their feafon, for fuch fifh as rife at 
the fly. 

The better to know the fly the fifh covets 
moft, when you come to the river-fide in 
the morning, beat the bufhes with your rod, 
and take up as many various forts as you 
can, and make a trial of them, and by that 
means you will find which fort they bite moft 
eagerly at; though they will fometimes 
change their fly, but this is only when they. 
have glutted themfelves with that fort they 
like beft. 

There are two ways of fifhing with thefe 
natural flies, viz. either on the furface of 
the water, or a little underneath it. 

If you angle for chevin, roch or dace, 
moye not the natural fly fwiftly when you 
fee the fifh make at it, but rather Jet it 
glide freely towards him with the ftream ; 
but if it bein a ftill and flow water, draw 
the fly Nowly fide-ways by him,: and this 
will caufe him to purfue it eagerly. 

_ As for the artificial Ay, it is feldom ufed 

but in bluftering weather, when the waters, 

are fo difturbed by the wind, that a natural 

fly cannot well be feen; non reft upon 
em. 


There are twelve forts of dubs or artificial 
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flies, of which thefe that follow are the prin~ 
cipal. 

me For Merch, the dun-fly; made of dun 
wool, and the feathers of the partridge’s 
wing; or the body made of black wool and 
the feathers of a black drake. 

2. For 4pril, the ftone-fly ; the body 
made of black wool, dyed yellow under the 
wings and tail. 

3- For the beginning of May, the ruddy 
fly ; made of red wool and bound about 
with black filk, with the feathers of a black 
capon hanging dangling omhis fides, next 
his tail. 

4. For Fane, the greenifh fly; the body 
made of black wool, with ayellow lift on 
either fide, the wings taken off the wings of 
a buzzard, bound with black broken hemp. 

s. The moorifh fly,. the body made of 
dufkifh wool, and the wings of the blackith 
mail of a drake. 

6. The tawny fly good till the middle 
of Fune; the body made of tawny wool, 
the wings made contrary one againft. the 
other, of the whitifh mail of a-white drake. 

7. For Judy, the wafp-fly ;: the body made 
of black wool, caft about with yellow filk, 
and the wings of drakes feathers. 

8. The fteel-fly, good in the middle of 
July ; the body made with greenifh wool, 
caft about with the feathers of a peacock’s 
tail, and the wings made of thofe of the 
buzzard. : 

9. For Auguft, the drake fly ; the body 
made with black wool caft about with black 
filk, his wings of the mail of a black drake, 
with a black head. For the different kinds 
of Fifh, and Directions for taking them, fee 
each under their proper Article; as for Carv-~ 
Fisuine /ee Carp. 


Direétions for artificial Fly-fifbing. 


1, Fifh in ariver that has been fomewhat 
difturbed by rain, or in acloudy day, when 
the waters are moved by a gentle breeze; if 
the wind be gentle, the belt angling will be 
in fwift {treams, but if ic blow fomewhat 
ftrong, but not fo! but that you may conve- 
niently guard your tackle, the fifh will rife 
in plain deeps. 2, Al- 
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2, Always angle with afmall fly and clear 
Wines, in clear rivers; but ufe larger in 
muddy places. 

3- Keep at as good diftance from the 
water-fide as you can, and fifh down the 
ftream with the fun at your face, and touch 
not the water with your line. 

4. When the water becomes brownith af- 
terrain, ufe an orange fly; and in aclear 
day, a light coloured fly, and a dark fly for 
dark waters, &c. 

5. Have feveral of the fame of every fort 
of fly, differing in colour, to fuit the co- 
lours of feveral waters and weathers. 

6. Let the fly fall firft intothe water, and 
not the line, which will be apt to fright the 
fifh. r 


7. Let your line be twice the length of 
‘your rod, unlefs the river be encumbered 
with wood. 

8. In flow rivers, or ftill places, caft the 
Aly over crofs the river, and let it fink a lit- 
tle in the water, and draw it gently back 
‘with the current. 

9. Make ufe of a quick eye and nimble 
hand, to ftrike: prefently with the rifing of 
the fith, left he fhould have time to {pew 
out the hook. 

Every one that delights in fly-fifhing, 
ought to learn the way of making two forts 
of artificial flies; the palmer, ribbed with 
filver or gold, and the may-fy. 

In the making of the: palmer-Ay, you 
muft arm your line on the infide of the 
hook, and cut off fo much of a mallard’s 
feathers to make the wings. 

Then lay the outermoft part of the feather 
next theshook, and the point of the feather 
towards the fhank of the hook, whip it 
three or four times about the hook with the 
fame filk you armed your hook, and make 
the filk fat. 

Take the hackle of the neck of a cock, 
or capon, (but a plover’s top is belt) and 
take off one fide of the feather, and then 
take the hackle, filk, or gold or filver 
thread, and make all thefe faft at the bent 
of the hook, working them up to the wings, 
~dhifting your fingersevery turn and making 
a ftop, then the gold will fall right, which 

~ make faft, 


TS 
After this, take’ the hook betwixt your 


finger and thumb, in the left hand, and 


with a needle or pin part the wings in two, 
then with the arming filk, (having faftened 
all hitherto) whip it about as it falls acrofs 
between the wings, and with your thumb 
turn the point of the feather’ towards the 
bent of the hook, then work it three or 
four times about the fhank, and faften it; 
and view the proportion for other flies. 

If you make the grounds of hog’s-wool, 
fandy, black, or white, or bear’s-wool, or 
of ared bullock, work thefe grounds on a- 
waxed filk, and arm and fet on the wings as 
before dire&ted. 

The body of the may-fly muft be wrought 
with fome of thefe grounds, which will be 
admirably well when ribbed with black hair 
or filk. ; 

Others make them with fandy hog’s wool, 
ribbed with black filk, and winged with a 
mallard’s feather, according to the Angler’s 
fancy. 

The oak-fy muft be made with orange 
tawney, or orange coloured cruel, and black 
for the body ; and the brawn of the mallard’s 
feather for the wings. 

Laftly, there is another fly, the body of 
which is made of the ftrain of a peacock’s 
feather. 

March is the month to begin to angle - 
with the fly, but if the weather prove windy 
or cloudy, there are feveral forts of palmers 
that are good at that time: the firft is a 
black palmer, ribbed with filver ; thefecond, 
a black palmer with an orange tawny body ; 
thirdly,.a palmer whofe body ‘is all black ; ° 
laftly, there is a red palmer, ribbed with 
gold, and a red hackle mixed with orange 
cruel. 

Obferve, that the lighteft flies are for 


‘cloudy and dark weather, and the darkeft 


for bright and light; and the reft for indif- 
ferent feafons. ‘ 

Salmon flies fhould be made with their 
wings {tanding one behind the other, whe- 
ther two or four, and of the gaudieft co- 
lours that can be, for he ‘delights in fuch ; 
and this chiefly in the wings, which muft 
be long as well as the tail. 

An 


I 
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An Epitome of tle whole art of Fisuinc, wherein is fhewn (at one view) the harbours, feafons and depths, 
for catching all forts of fih ufually angled for; alfo the various baits for each, fo digefted as to contain the 


effence of all the treatifes ever wrote on the fubject, exempt from their fuperfluities, which tend more to 
perplex than inftruét. 


Where found. me to ang, Depth from ground. Proper Baits. 
Worms 
No. No. No. Tnfects 
Bream rough ftr. river or mid. pond|Apr. to Mich.|Sun rife to | touch ground ——| 1 3 1 to 7 | No. 8 
3 to Sun fer 
Barbel gravel bank in currents undes|Apr. to Aug.|very early or| ditto —_—— z 267 
bridges late 
Bleak fandy bottom deep rivers, May to Oét.| all day 6 inches from bottom ez) 2 233 |——— 
fhips fterns* 
Carp fill deep mud bottom pond! May to Aug. 'Sunrifestog] 3 inches from bottom |————| 134 |12 3 47,——— 
or river. 3 to fun fet} hot weather mid water 
enable } ditto May to Dec. ditto ditto 1 to 5 z 1z245| 7 8 
[Dace jfandy bottom deep _ river' May to O&.| allday {6 to12 inches from bottom| ditto 3 4 |rtos & 8|—___ 
fhips fterns* : 
Gudgeon gael fhoals May to O&. ditto near or on ground " ditto z2 8 —| 
Pike near clay banks All the year ditto mid water wh. ftro. line float! I 223 4 
and {nap |hook fixt} on fhore} 5 6 7 
fiver in flream 7 gravel May to Aug. |S. rife to ro] ditto 
Pearch or weedy 2 to Sun fet 2 1 last 6 
pond deepeft pt } bottom | Aug. to May 6 inches from bottom 
Pope deep holes in rivers May to Oé.| mid. day ditto 5 |——} all | —— 
Roach fandy bottom deep river,| May to O&.| all day 6 to 12 inches 1245| 3 4 ditto 8 
fhips fterns * ditto 
Salmon Geep rivers Mar. to Sept. |8 tog, 3 to6] mid way to the bottom | all large |---| 1 5 6 7 I 
Smelts fhips fterns* and docks | Apr. to O@.| all day mid way to the bottom | all fmall|———4]_ 1 2 5 | bits of 
variable {melts 
Trout purling ftream_ and eddies|Mar. to Mich.| ditto _|eold weather 6 inches to 9} 1 to 5 f——————]1 25 to8}) 1 
of ftony bottom river hot wea. top to mid water 
Tench mud bottom riyer or pond | All the year |Sun rife toojcold wea. 3 inch. from bot.) ————}_+ 34113 4to7 — 
3 to Sun {et} hot weather mid water 
Umber or 2 ld weather 6 to g inches} 1 to 5 |————|_ all pe 3 
Grayling i clay bottom, fwift ftream | All the year} all day { ele se op eens 5 


* To fith at {terns let the bait fink two or three yards; in this a pater noffer line is conimonly ufed, that is, five or fix hooks on a line, 
about four or five inches diftance: bait as above.—The figures in this Table are explained as follow : 
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A defcription of pro 
Jorts of Fisu re 
table, 


r baits for the feveral 
ed to in the foregoing 
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1. Stone-fly, found under hollow ftones 
at the fide of rivers, is of a brown colour, 
with yellow ftreaks on the back and belly, 
has large wings, and is in feafon from April 
to Fuly. 

2. Green-drake, found among ftones by 
river fides, has a yellow body ribbed with 
green, is long and flender, with wings like 
a butterfly, his tail turns on his back, and 
from May to Mid/iummer is very good. 

3- Oak-fly, found in the body of an old 
oak or afh, with its head downwards, is of 
a brown colour, and excellent from May to 
September ; for trout, put a cad-bait or gen- 
tle on the point, and let it fink afew inches 
in clear water. 

4. Palmer-fly, or worm, found on leayes 
-of plants, is commonly called a caterpillar, 
and when it comes to a fly is excellent for 
trout. 

5. Ant-fly, found in ant-hills from June 
to September. 

6. The may-fly is to be found playing at 
the river-fide, efpecidlly againft rain. 

7. The black-fly is to be found upon 


every hawthorn, after the buds are come 
off, 


EAS Daves S: 


1. Take the blood of fheeps hearts, and 
mix it with honey and flour worked to a 
proper confiftence. 


2. Take old cheefe grated, alittle butter. 


fufficient to work it, and colour it with 


faffron: in winter ufe rufty bacon inftead of | 


butter. 

3. Crumbs of bread chewed or worked 
with honey, (or fugar), moiftened with gum- 
ivy water. 

4. Bread chewed, and worked in the hand 
till tiff. See for more under the Article Paste 


FoR ANGLING: as alfo far Worms under its 
proper Article. 


q Snail Slit, 


cag UN 
WarOl Rais: 


1. The earth-bob, found in fandy ground 
after ploughing; it is white, with a red 
head and bigger than a gentle: another js 
found in heathy ground, with a black or 
blue head. Keep them in an earthen veffel 
well covered, and a fufficient quantity of 
the mould they harbour in, They are ex. 
cellent from pri] to. November. 

2, Gentles, to be had from putrid flefh: 
let them lie in wheat bran a few days before 
ufed. 

3- Flag-worms, found in the roots of 
flags; they are of a pale yellow colour, are 
longer and thinner than a gentle, and muft 
be fcowered like them, 

4. Cow-turd-bob, or clap-bait, found 
under a cow-turd from May to Michaelmas ; 
it is like a gentle, but larger. Keep it in 
its native earth like the earth-bob. 

5, Cadis-worm, or cod-bait, found under 
loofe ftones in fhallow rivers; they are yel- 
low, bigger than a gentle, with a black or 
blue head, and are in feafon from April te 
July. Keep them in flannel bags, 7 

6. Lob-worm, found in gardens; it is 
very large, and has a red head, a ftreak 
down the back, and a flat broad tail, 

7. Marfh-worms, found in marfhy ground: 
keep them in mofs ten days before you ufe 
them: their colour is a blueifh red, and are 
a good bait from March to Michaelmas. 

8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms, 


} found in rotten dunghills and tanners bark; 


they are {mall red-worms, very good for all 
fmall fith, have fometimes a yellow tail, 
and are called tag-tail. 


FISH ad INSECTS. 


1. Minonw. 2, Gudgeon. 


3- Roach. 
Dace. 5. Smelt. fe 


6. Yellow Frog. 7, 
8. Grafshopper. 


FITCH, a pole-cat; alfo the 
FITCHOW, } fin or fur of that crea- 
ture. 


FIVES. See Vives. 
FLAG-WORM, an infeé& fo called, be- 
caufe it is found and bred in flaggy ponds 
or 
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or fedgy places, hanging to the fibres, or 
{mall ftrings that grow to the roots of the 
flags, and they are ufually inclofed in a yel- 
low or reddifh hufk or cafe. : 

FLEAM; is a fmall inftrument of fine 
ftecl, compofed of two or three moveable 
lancets for bleeding a horfe; and fome- 
times making incifions upon occafion, and 
fo fupplying the room of an incifion-knife. 

FLANKS, the fides of an horfe. In a 
ftrict fenfe, the flanks of a horfe are the ex- 
tremities of his belly, where the ribs are 
wanting, andbelowthe loins. They fhould 
be full, and at the top of them on each fide, 
fhould be a feather; and the nearer thofe 
feathers are to each other, fo much the bet- 
ter: but if they be as it were within view, 
then the mark is excellent. 

The diftance between the laft rib and 
haunch-bone, which is properly the flank, 
fhould be fhort, which is termed well-cou- 
pled ; fuch horfes are moft hardy, and will 
endure labour longett. 

If a horfe have a flank full enough, you 
are to confider whether it be too large; 
that is, if over-againft that part of the 
thigh, called the {tiffle, the flank fall too low; 
for in that cafe it isa great adyance to pur- 
finefs, efpecially if the horfe be not very 
young. 

A horfe is faid to haye no flank if the laft 
of the fhort ribs be at a confiderable diftance 
from the haunch-bone; although fuch 
horfes may for the time have very good 
bodies, yet when they are hard laboured, 
they will loofe them. 

A horfe alfo is faid to have no fank when 
his ribs are too much ftraightened in their 
compafs, which is eafily perceived, by 
comparing their height with~ that of the 
haunch-bones, for they ought to be as high, 
and equally raifed up as they are, or but very 
little lefs, when the horfe isin good cafe. 

A horfe is likewife faid to have little 
flanks, to be forrily bodied, to be grunt- 
bellied and thin gutted, when his fank turns 
up likea grey-hound, and his ribs are flat, 
narrow and fhort. 

A well flanked horfe, is one that has wide 
and well-made ribs, and a good body, In 


FLO 


this cafe the word flank is ufed in the room 
of gut. 


To prevent Flies teazing Cattle. 


Boil bay-berries in oil, and anoint them 
with it, and.they will never fit on cattle; 
or, wet the hair of horfes, with the juice of 
the leaves of gourd at Mid/ummer, and they 
will notmoleft them. If cattleare anointed 
with the juice of arefmart, flies will not 
come near them, though it is the heatof 
fummer. 

To FLING, is the fiery and obftinate 
ation of an unruly horfe. 

To fling like a cow, is to raife only one 
leg, and give a blow with ic. 

To fling, or kick with the hind-legs. 
See YERK. 

FLINTS, for fowling-pieces fhould be 
clear, but whether dark or light coloured 
is immaterial. Their fize fhould be fuited 
to the gun, and be neither too large and 
thick, or too fmall and flight; the firft will 
not give freely, and the other will be apt to 
break. 

FLOATS ror risuinc, are made divers 
ways ; fome ufethe quills of Mu/covy ducks, 
which are the beft for flow waters, but for 
flrong ftreams cork floats are the beft; 
therefore take a good found cork, without 
ftraws or holes, and bore it through with a 
hot iron, into which puta quill of a fit pro- 
portion; then pare the cork into a pyramidal 
form, of what fize you pleafe, and grind it 
fimooth. 

FLOAT-ANGLING,. In this the line 
fhould be longer than the rod by two or 
three feet, and let the pellet that is put up- 
on it be neither fo heavy as to fink the cork 
or float, nor fo light as to hinder the f{mall- 
eft touch from pulling it under water, be- 


|caufe that is the only fign you have of a bite. 


Tn rivers it will be moft proper to make ufe 
ofacork; but in ftanding waters a quill 
may ferye well cnough. 

FLOUNDERS, may be fifhed forall day 
long, either in a fwift ftream, or in the fill 
deep water ; but beft in the ftream, in the 
months of 4pril, May, June, and July: themoft 

U proper 
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proper baits, are all forts of worms, wafps, 
and gentles. 

FLY-ANGLING, Let the rod be light 
and the line twice as long as your red, and 
very itrong at top, and go gradually taper, 
till you have only a fingle hair at the hook. 
You mutt contrive to have the wind on your 
back, and the fun, ifit fhines, to be before 
you, and'to fifh down the ftream: and carry 
the point or top of your rod downward, by 
which means the fhacow of yourfelf and the 
rod too, will be the leaft offenfive to the fith, 
for the fight ofany fhade difturbs the’ fith, 
and {poils {port. 

In March or April, if the weather be dark, 
or alittle windy or cloudy, the beft fifhing 
is with the palmer-worm, which, with the 
may-fly, are the ground of all fly-angling. 
Seo the article FisHinc F 

Till you are a proficient, every throw 
will' go near to coft youa hook : therefore 
practife for fome time without one; or get 
your flies dreffed on filk-worm gut, and you 
will not eafily break them off. See Article 
Fisuinc. : 

The beft times to ufé a fly are, when the 
river has beena little difcoloured by rain, 
and is again clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy 
day. When the wind is, high, chufe the 
ftill deep; when fmall: or none, the run- 
ning ftreams, andufe then the natural; in 
boilterous weather the artificial Ay. In.clear 
ftreams ufea fmall fly; in lef clear, one 
larger; a light coloured flyin abright day ; 
a dark fly for dark waters, and an orange Ay 
in muddy ones. 

To FLY ON HEAD, [in Falconry] is, 
when a hawk miffing her quarry, betakes 
herfelfito the nextcheck, as crows,, &¥e. 

- To FLY CROSS [in Falconry] is faid of 'a 
hawk when fhe flies atereat birds, as cranes, 
geefe, &e. 

» To FLY rue Hers: a horfe is faid to fly 
the heels when -he obeys thefpur. See Spur 
ond Hreus. 

FOAL. Colt is the young male of the 
hiorfe kind, as filly isthe female. It is no 
difficult matter to know the fhape that a 
foal is like to be of, for the fame fhape he 
carries at a.month, he will carry at fix-years 


FOR 
old, .if he be not abufed in after keeping ; 
and as the good fhape appears, fo do the 
defects alfo. 

And as to heighth, it isobferved, that a 

large fhin-bone, long from the knee to the 
pattern, fhews a tall horfe; for which,, 
another way is, to fee what fpace he has. 
between his knee and withers, which bein® 
doubled, it will be his heighthwhen he is 2: 
competent horfe. 
_ There are alfo means to know their good- 
nefs; for if they are ftirring fpirits, free- 
from affrights, wanton of difpofition, and 
very aétive at leaping and running, and 
ftriving for maftery, fuch generally prove 
good mettled horfes ; and thofe on the con- 
trary are jades. 

And if their hoofs be ftrong,. deep, tough, 
fmooth, upright ftanding, and hollow, 
they cannot be bad; therefore the Barbary 
horfe is well known by his hoof, 

Foals are ufually foaled about the begin- 
ning of fummer, and it is. cuftomary to let 
him run till Michaelmas with the mare, at 
which time they may be weaned. Some 
however maintain that a foal is rendered 
much fooner fit for fervice by being allow- 
ed to fuck the whole winter, and weaned’ 
about Candlemas or Shrovetide. When firft 
weaned, let thern not be kept in the hearing 
of theindam, but fhould be kept ina conve- 
nient houfe with a low rack and menger for 
hay and oats; the hay muft be very fiveet: 
and fine, efpecially at firft, andia little white- 
bran: fhould be mixed with their oats in or— 
der to keep their bodies open, and make 
| them eat and! drink freely. When foals are 
| kept up in the winter, they are not to be 
immured continually in the {table ; but in 
the middle of the day, when the fun fhines 
warm, they fhould always be allowed to 
play about for an hour or two, and when 
the: winter is over, they fhould be turned’ 
jinto fome dry ground where the grafs is 
|{weet and fhort, and’ where there is good! 
/water, that they may drink at pleafure. 
The winter after they may bekept in the. 
ftable without any further care than that 
which is taken of other horfés; but after 

the firfl year, fillies and colts fhould not be 
~ kept 
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t together. For the manner ‘of breakin, 
pr Watthe article Horse. % 5 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horfes, 
or other cattle. In fome places hay and 
ftraw mingled together, is peculiary deno- 
minated fodder: 

FOGGAGE, [if the Foreft law] is rank 
grafs not eaten up in fummer. 

POILING, [among Sportfinen] the foor- 
ing and treading of a deer, that is on the 
grals and fearce vifible. 

FOLD-NET, a fort of net with which 
fall birds are taken in the night, as repre- 
fented in Plate WI. fig: 1. and which may 
be carried by one man, iffmall; or if large, 
two may manage it, and is as follows; 

When the net is fixed on both fides to 
twottrong, ftrait, and light poles, you 
mult have, atleaft, two or three lufty men 
to affift you, allvery filent ; the poles where- 
on your nets are tied, fhould be about 
twelve feet long, that fo they may hold up 
the higher. 

He who bears the lights, which fhould be 
torches, muft carry them behind the nets in 
the midit of them, about two yards from 
them; and fo order it as to carry the nets 
between the wind and the birds, who all 
naturally rooft on their perches with their 
breafts again{t the wind; by this means, he 
that beats the bufhes on the other fide of the 
hedge, will drive them out the way to- 
wards the light. 

When you find any birdin your net, you 
need not make much hafte, for it will en- 
{nare them of itfelf, and they cannot get 
away fuddenly. 

FONCEAU, is the bottom, or end, of 
a cannon-bitt-mouth ; that is, the part of 
the bitt that joinsit to the banquet: See 
(CHAPERON. ; 

FOOT or a Horss, confifts of the hoof 
or coffin; which isall) the horn that appears 
when the horfe's foot is fet on the ground. 

It is a great imperfe&tion'to have feet too 
large and fat, or to have them too little 
fuch horfes as have them too large, are for 
the moftpartvery heavy, and apt to ftumble, 
efpecially if with fuch feet they have weak 
legs, and too long pafterns; on the other 
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hand, too fmall feet are much to be fafpec- 
ted, becaufe they are often painful and fob- 
ject to cloven quarters, suit chet imperfec- 
tions. 

FOOT or a Horse, is the extremity of 
the leg, from the cronet to the lower part of 
the hoof. 

The four feet are diftinguifhed by four 
different names ; the two fore fect are by 
fome called the hands of 2 horfe, bur that 
term is in difafe ; the common expreftion 
being the far fore foot, to denote the right 
foot before; the near fore foot, the ftirfup 
foot, and the bridle hand foot, to denote 
the left before. 

Of the two hinder feet, the right is called 
the far hind foot; and when {pears were 
ufed, itwas called the fpear-foot becaufe in 
refting the fpear, the focket of it anfwered 
the right foor. 

The left hind foot, is called the near foot 
behind. 

FAT-FOOT ; ahorfe is faid to have a 
fat foot, when the hoof is fo thin and 
weak, that unlefs the nails be drove very 
fhort, he runs the rif of being pricked in 
fhocing : the Englijh horfes are very fubjeét 
to this diforder. A. horfe’s foot is faid to 
be derobe, 7. ¢. robbed, or ftolen, when 
it is worn and wafted by oing withour 
fhoes, fo that for want of hoof it is diffi- 
cult to fhoe them. 

FOOTGELD, } an amercement, or 

FOUTGELD, fine laid upon thofe 
who lic within the bounds of a orett, for 
not lawing or cutting out the ball of their 
dogs feet; and to be quit of footgeld, isa 
privilege to keep dogs there unlawed and 
uncontrouled, 

FOREHEAD or « Honrsz., fhould be 
fomewhat broad; fome would haveit alittle 
raifed, but a flat one is moft beautiful. 

A horfe fhould have in his forehead that 
which we call a feather, which is a natural 
frizzling or turning of the hair; if he have 
two that are near, or touch, the mark is fo 
much the better. 

If a horfe be neither white, dappled, nor 
approaching theft colours, he fhould have a 
ftar or blaze in‘ his forehead: it being ade- 

U2 : fect, 
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feét, not only as to the beauty, but often as 
to the goodnefs of the horfe of any dark co- 
lour to be without one. 

FORE-LEGS or a Horse, confift of an 
arm, afore-thigh and the thank, both which, 
the larger, broader, and more nervous they 

> are, the better. 

FORE-LOIN, [with Hunters] is when a 
hound going before the reft of the cry, 
Meets chace and goes away with it. 

FOREST, a great wood, or place pri- 
vileged by royal authority, which differs 
from a park, warren, or chace; being on 
purpofe allotted for the peaceable abiding 
and nourifhing of beafts and fowls thereto 
belonging ; for which there are certain pecu- 
liar laws, officers, and orders, part of which 
appear in the great charter of the foreft. It’s 
properties are thefe : 

1. A foreft truly and ftriétly taken, can- 
not be in the hands of any but the King, 
becaufe none elfe has power to grant a 
commiffion to bea Juftice in Eyre. 

2. The next property is the courts, as 
the Juftice-feat every three years, the Swain- 
mote three times a year, and the Attachment 
once every forty days. 

3- The third property may be the officers 
belonging to it, for the prefervation of 
vert and venifon; as the Jultice of the fo- 
reft, the Warder or Keeper, the Verdurers, 
the Forefters, Agiftors, Regarders, Beadles, 
&c. which fee in their proper places. 

But the principal court of the foreft is the 
$wainmote, which is no lefs incident there- 
to, than 2 pie-powder to a fair; and if 
this fails there is nothing of a foreft re- 
maining, but it is turned into the nature of 
a chace. 

Forefts are of that antiquity in England, 
that, excepting the New-Foreft in Hamp- 
fhire, erected by William the Conqueror ; 
and Hampton-Court ereéted by Henry VIII. 
itis faid, there isno record or hiftory which 
makes any certain mention of their erection, 
though they are mentioned by feyeral writ- 
ers, and in divers of our laws and ftatutes. 
There are 69 forefts in England, 13 chaces, 
and 800 parks : the four principal forefts are 
New foreft, Sherwood-foreft, Dean-forett 
and Windfor-foreft. 
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FORESTER,, is an officer of the forefty 


f{wornto preferve the:vert and yenifon there= 
ins and to attend) the wild beafts within his. 
bailiwick,, and to watch and endeavour to 
keep them fafe by day and night: he is 
alfo to apprehend all offenders againft vert 
and venifon, and to pitfent them to the 
courts of the foreft, to the end that they: 
may be punifhed according to their offences. 

FORKED HEADS, {with Hunters] alk 
deers heads which bear two croches on the. 
top, or that have’ their croches doubled, 

FORKED TAILS, a name given in fome- 
parts of the kingdom, to the falmon,, in the 
fourth year of its growth. 

FORME, a French term. for a fwelling: 
in the very fubftance of a horfe’s pattern, 
and not in the fkin; they come as well in 
the hind legs as in the fore, and though it; 
be an imperfeétion not very common, yet: 
it is dangerous, as it will admit of no other 
remedy but firing and taking out the fole ;. 
neither can the fire be -given to that part. 
without great difficulty and hazard. 

FORMICA, is.a diftemper which com-- 
monly feizes upon the horn of a hawk’s 


beak, which will eat the beak away, occa-- 


fioned by a worm. 


FORMICA is alfoa feurvy mange, which; 


infummertime very much annoys a fpaniel’s 


ears, and is caufed by flies and their own: 


fcratching with their feet. 


For the cure: Infufe four ounces.of gum-. 


dragon in the ftrongeft vinegar that can be 
got, for the fpace of eight days, and after-. 
wards bruife it on a.marble ftone, as paint- 


ers do their colours; then add two ounces. 


of roch allum and galls ; mingle all well 
together and applyit to the part affected, 

FORMS, on Sears, [hunting term] ap- 
plied to a hare, when fhe fquats in any 
place. 

FOUR CORNERS; to work. upon the 
four corners, is to divide (in imagination) 
the volt or round into four quarters ; the 
horfe makes a round or two at trot or gal- 
lop, and when he has done fo upon cach 
quarter he has made the four corners. 

To FOUNDER a Honrss, is to over-ride 
him, or to fpoil him with hard working. 

FOUNDERING 
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FOUNDERING iw vue Feet, a. dif- 
temper that affeéts a horfe by means of hard 
riding or labout, or by heats and colds, 
which diforder the body, and excite malig- 
nant humours, that inflame the blood, 
melt the greafe, and make it defcend down- 
wards to the fect; and there fettle; which 
caufes a numbnefs in the hoof, fo that the 
horfé has ‘no fenfe or feeling in it; and is 
hardly able to ftand, and when he does he 
fhakes and quakes as if he had an ague fit 
upon him; fometimes this malady proceeds 
from his being watertd while he is very hot, 
and his greafe melted within him, and then 
fuddenly cooléd by fetting him upon cold 
planks without litter ; or by taking his fad- 
dle offtoo foon, or elfe by letting him ftand 
while hot in fome fhallow water up to the 
fetlocks ; by means of which extraordinary 
coldnefs, it caufes the melted greafé to fail 
down into his feet, and there to cake and 
congeal. 

A horfe may alfo be foundered by wearing 
ftraight fhoes, and by travelling upon hard 
ground. 

The fymptomis by which you may know 
when your horfe is foundered upon his fore 
feet, and not his hind feet, is by Rie treading 
only upon his hinder feet, and as little as 
he can upon the other ; or his going crouch- 
ing and crumpling upon his buttocks ; and 
when fometimes he is~foundered upon his 
hind feet, and not upon his fore feet, (which 
happens but feldom) it may be known by 
his feeming weak behind, and his refting 
himfelf as much upon his fore feet as he 
can; being afraid to fet his hinder feet to 
the ground. ‘ 

The general method of cure is; firft, to 
pare all the horfe’s foles fo thin, that you 
may fee the quick : then to bleed him well 
at every toe; ftop the vein with tallow and 
rofin, and having tacked hollow. fhoes on 
his feet, ftop them with bran, tar, and tal- 
low, as boiling hot as may be; repeating 
this every othcr day for a week together, 
and afterwards to give him good exercife, Sc. 

CHEST FOUNDERING, a diftemper 
proceeding from crudities in the ftomach, or 
other weaknefles obftruéting the paflage of 
the lungs, 
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This is difcovered by the horfe’s often co- 
veting to lie down, and ftanding ftraggling 
with his fore legs; the fymptoms being 
much the fame as in purfinefs; the only 
difference is, that young horfes are fubject 
to cheft foundering as well as old; where- 
as thofe horfes which are troubled with 
purfinefS are generally fix years old and 
above. 

Grafs, with much refrefhing and cooling, 
cures the former, but-encreafes the latter. 

The cure: Take five or fix penny-worth 
of oil of petre, and mingle it with an equal 
quantity of alé or beer, and with your hand 
rub this mixture on the part affected, a red 
hot fire-fhovel being held againft it while 
you are rubbing it. 

FOUNDERING in Tue Bopy, is cayfed 
by a horfe’s eating too much provender fud- 
denly, while he is too hot and panting, fo 
that his food not being well digelted breeds 
ill humours, which by degrees fpread them- 
felyes all over his members, and at length 
does fo opprefs his body that it renders 
him extremely weak, and makes him un- 
capable of bowing his joints ; and when he 
has laid down cannot rife again; nor can he 
either ftale or dung without great pain. 

It is alfo caufed by drinking too often 
upon a journey while he is hot, not being 
ridden after it. 

The fymptoms are, the horfe will be chilly 
and quake for cold after drinking; and 
fome of his drink will come out at his nofe, 
and in a few days his legs will fwell, and 
after a while begin to pecl, he will have a 
dry cough, his eyes will water, and his nofe © 
run with white phlegmatic ftuff, he will 
forfake his meat, and hang down his head for 
extreme pain in the manger. 

For the cure: Firft, rake the horfe’s fun- 
dament and give him a clyfter; then put 
half an ounce of cinnamon, and of liquorifh 
and annifeeds each two f{poonfuls in fine 
powder, and five or fix fpoonfuls of honey 
into a quart of ale or fack, fet it on the. fire 
till the honey is melted, and give it him 
lukewarm to drink, riding him after- 
wards gently for an hour, clothe him and 
litter him warm, and keep him fafting for 

two 
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two hours more; fprinkle his ‘hay with 
water, firt his odts clean from duft, and 
giveit him by little and litele; ler him drink 


* warm mathes of male and water; and when 


he has recovered ftrength, bleed him in his 
neck yein,and perfume his head with frank- 
incénfe once a day. ' 

FOWLING is ufed two manner of ways, 
either by enchantment or enticement; by 
winning or wooing the fowl unto you by 
pipe, whiftle, or call; or elfe by machines 
or engines, which furprife them unawares, 

Fowls are of divers fpecies, which differ 
in their nature as their feathers ; which by 
reafon of the many different kinds, for bre- 
vity fake, fhall be only diftinguifhed here 
into two kinds, land-fowl and water-fowl. 

Whe water-fowl are fo called from the 
natural delight they take in and about the 
‘water, gathering from thence all their food 
and nutriment. 

Here it may be obferved, that water- 
fowl are in their own nature, the moft fub- 
til and cunning of birds, and moft careful 
of their own fafery 5 and hence they have, 
by fome authors, been compared to an or- 
derly and well governed camp, having 
fcouts on land afar off, courts of guards, 
centinels, and all forts of other watchful 
officers, furrounding the body, to give an 
alarm of the approach of any feeming danger. 

And if you obferve, you will find that 
there will be always fome ftraggling fowl, 
which lie aloof from the greater number, 
which ftill call firft. 

Now it is the nature of water-fowl to fly 
in great flocks, having always a regard to 
the general fafety; fo thatif you fee a fingle 
fowl or a couple fy together, you may 
imagine they have been fomewhere affright- 
ed from the reft by fome fudden difturbance, 
or apprehenfion of danger, but fo naturally 
are they inclined to fociety, that they {cl- 
dom leave wing, till they meet together 
again. , 

And this is occafioned not only by the 
near approach of man, but alfo by the beat- 
ing of haggards upon the rivers, as alfo by 
the appearance of the bold buzzard and ring- 
tail. 


FOW P 
Of water-fowls there are two kinds, fuch 


as live off the water, and fuch as live on the 
Water; the one taking their fultenence from 
the water without fwimming init; but wad~ 
ing, and diving for it with their long legs : 
the other, web-footed and {wim, asthe fwan, 
goofe, mallard, &e, 

As to the manner of fowling, or taking 
fowl, fee under each particular eA8 in their 
proper places alphabetically. b 

FOWLING-PIECE ; that pieceis always 
reckoned the beft, which has the longeft 
barrel, with an indifferent bore under a har- 
quebulS, though every fowler fhould haye 
them of fuch different forts and fizes as are 
fuitable to the game he defigns to kill; 
as to the barrel, let it be well polifhed and 
fmooth within, and the bore of an equal 
bignefs, which may be proved by punting 
a piece of pafteboard, cut of the exat 
roundnefs of the top, which gently put 
down to the touch hole; and if it goes down 
well and even, without ftops or flipping, 
you may conclude it even bored. The 
pridge-pan mult be fomewhat above the 
touch-hole, only with a notch in the bridge- 
pan, to let down a little powder, which will 
prevent the gun from recoiling, which other- 
wilé it is apt to do. ‘ 

As to the-locks, chufe fuch as are well 
filed with true work; whofe {prings mult be 
neither too ftrong, nor too weak;. and let 
the hammer be well hardened, and pliable 
to go downto the pan witha quick motion 
at the touching the tricker; for the trial 
thereof, move it gently to the lock ; and if 
it goes with jerks, in a circular motion, it 
is well made ; as for the ftocks, walnut-tree 
or afh are very good; the maple is the fineft 
and bett for ornament. 

_ In fhooting, obferve to fhoot with the 
wind, if poffible, and not againft it; and 
rather fide ways, or behind the fowl, than 
full in their faces. ‘ 

Next, obferve to chufe the moft conve- 
nicnt fhelter you.can find, as hedge, bank, 
tree, or any thing elfe which may hide 
you from the view of the fowl. 

Take care to have your dogs at your heels 
under good command, not daring to ftir 

: till 
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till you give the word, after haying dif- 
charged your piece: for fome ill taught 
dogs will, upon the fnap of the cock, pre- 
fently rufh out, and fpoil your fport. 

If you have not fhelter enough, by reafon 
of the nakednefs of the banks and want of 
trees, you muit creep upon your hands and 
knees under the banks, and lying flat upon 
your belly, put the muzzle of your piece 
over the bank, and fo take your level ; for 
a fowl is fo fearful of man, that though an 
hawk were foaring over her head, yet at 
the fight of a man fhe would take to the 
wing, and run the rifk of that danger. 

It is neceflary for any gentleman, who 
{ports much to, have two guns: the barrel 
ef one about two feet nine inches, which 
will ferve very well for the beginning of the 
feafon, and for wood-fhooting; the other 
about three feet three inches, for open- 
fhooting after Michaelmas: the birds by 
that time are grown fo fhy, that your fhoots 
muft be at longer diftances. But if you in- 
tend one gun to ferve for all purpofes, then 
a three feet barrel (or thereabouts) is moft 
proper. 

A long gun: is'lefs liable to do mifchief 
to the fportfman, and is more certain to hit 
its mark, being not fo foon’ put -afide in 
taking fight. 

It appears from various: trials, that the 
fhot fly as regularly, or more fo, and with 
asimuch force without any wad betwixt the 
powder, and fhot, as ir does with wad only. 
“Tis difficult to keep the fhot from mixing 
with the powder; but it does not fignify 
how thin’ your wad'is betwixt the powder 
and fhot, fo it does but keep:them from 
mixing. But the. fhot fly the thicker and 
ftronger from having a pretty good wad 
clofely rammed over thems 

It is a common praétice to load with a 
pipe’ bowl of powder, and a bowl! and. a 
halfiof fhot; and when they:find they can- 
not kill often; think they: do not par fhot 
enough; fo: put in more, and are obliged 
to leffén the quantity of powder to prevent 
its recoiling; not confidering this axiom, 
“ that aétion’ and re-aétion are equal”— 


row 


{that upon difcharge of powder the gun is 


forced back, as the fhot is forwards, in pro- 
portion to the weight of fhot to the weight 
of the gun; fo that by putting ina larger 
load of fliot, and lefs powder, you will be 
ftruck more, and the bird you fhoot at lef; 
fo that though you put many fhot into the 
bird, they will not have force enough to 
kill, unlefs at a very fhort diftance. 


To make Gun Barrels of a fine brown Colour. 


As a brown barrel feems to be the moft 
pleafing to a fportfman, the following is a 
certain and eafy method to perform it: 

Rub your barrel bright with fand paper, 
or if bright fcour it with dry brickduft to 
take off all’ greafinefs, and fix a flick of 
piece of wood into the muzzle long enough 
to hold it by. . 

Bcuife roughly about half an ounce of 
ftone brimftone, and fprinkle it over a gen- 
tle fire either of wood, or coal,’or charcoal ; 
hold your barrel over the fmoke, turning 
and! drawing it backward and forward until 
it be equally tinged’ all over, this done, fet 
it ina cellar or damp roomtill next day, in 
which time you will find it has thrown out 
a fine ruft, over which you may draw your 
finger to fpread'it even alike, and lée it 
ftand another day. If you perceive any parts 
that have not taken the ruft, you are to 
feour fuch parts bright and repeat the above 
operation. 

Itis then to be polifhed with a hard’brtifh 
(which is firft to be rubbed with bees-wax) 
and after with a dry woollen or rough linen 
rag, which will make it look of a beautiful 
| brown colour. This rubbing muft be re= - 


| peated every day fo long as it throws out 


| any roughnefs. No oil or greafe fhould 
come on it for fome time, as that may bring 
| off the ruft by. places; but if by neglect it 
| fhould get fo ftrong a roughnefs, that you 
|cannoz get it down with common rubbing, 
lin that cafe wipe it over with feet oil, and 
jrub it off gently with a clean linen rag, and 
the kext day you' may polifh it down, with 
your bruth as before directed. 
; DireFions 
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Directions for keeping your Guns in order. 

If your lock and furniture are bri¢ht, the 
beft way to fave the trouble, as well as pre- 
vent the damage that may be done by un- 
fkilful polifhing, is never to fuffer them to 
ruft, which may eafily be prevented by fre- 
quently rubbing all the bright parts with a 
{mall brufh, dipped in fweet oil, which 
fhould be well rabbed off witha linen rag: 
and this fhould never be negleéted both be- 
fore and after ufing it. 

Tt is needlefs to take the lock often to 
pieces, if you take it off and bruh it with 
plenty of oil, and pull.up the cock and 
hammer a few times, the dirt with the oil 
avill work itfelf out, which is to be. wiped off, 
anda little clean oil put on thofe parts where 
there is any friction will anfwer the purpofe. 


To wah out the Barrel. 


Fill it either with cold or warm water, 
and empty it and let it ftand a few minutes, 
and the air and moifture will foften the foil, 
left from the firing of the powder fo as to 

_ come off the eafier. You may ufe fand with 
your rag or tow to wafh it out, which will 
remove any of the foil that fticks hard to 
it without hurting its fmoothnefs. Care 
muft be taken to wipe it very dry, and if 
itis to be fet by fora time, it will be proper 
to wipe it out with an oily rag and ftop the 
muzzle with the fame, otherwife it will be 
apt to ruft. See Srarxinc Horse and Suor 
Maxine. 

FOX HUNTING, the fhape and pro- 
portion of this beaft is fo well known, being 
fo common, that itis needlefs tu defcribe 
him. 

A fox in the firft year is called a cub; 
in the fecond a fofe; and afterwards an old 
fox. It is a bealt of chace, ufually very 
prejudicial to the hufbandmen, by taking 
away and deftroying lambs, geefe, poul- 
try, &e. 

His nature is, in many refpetts, like that 
of a wolf, for they bring as many cubs at a 
litter the one as the other; but in this they 
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differ, ‘the fox littering deep under the 
ground, but the wolf doth not. 

A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken 
when the is bragged and with cub, for then 
fhe will lie near her burrow, into which fhe 
run, upon hearing the leaft noife: and in- 
deed at any time is fomewhat difficult, for 
the fox (as well as the wolf) is avery fubtle 
crafty creature. 

Fox hunting is a very pleafant. exercife, 3 
for by reafon of his {trong, hot feent, he 
makes an excellent cry: and as his {cent is 
hotteft at hand, fo it dies the fooneft. 

And befides, he never flies far before the 
hounds, trafting not to his legs, ftrength, 
or champaign grounds, but ftrongelt co- 
verts. When he canno longer ftand before 
the ground, he then taketh earth, and muft 
be dug out. 

If greyhounds courfe him on a plain, 
his lalt refuge is to pifs on his tail, and flap 
it in their faces as they come near him; 
and fometimes fquirting his thicker excre- 
ments upon them, to make them give over 
the courfe or purfuir. 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and 
feeking for a dog, fhe cries with a hollow 
voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog, 
and in the fame manner fhe cries when fhe 
miffes any of her cubs: but never makes 
any cry at all when fhe is killing, but de- 
fends herfelf to the lait gafp. 

A fox will prey upon any thing that he 
Can overcome, and will feed upon any fort 
of carrion: but their dainties, and the food 
they moft delight in, is poultry. 

The fox is taken with greyhounds,  ter- 
riers, nets, and gins. Of terriers there are 
two forts. See TERRIERS. 


Fox Hunting above ground. 


To hunt a fox with hounds you muft draw 
about groves, thickets, and bufhes, near 
villages: for in fuch places he lurks to prey 
upon poultry, &c, but if you can find one 
it will be neceffary to ftop up his earth, the 
night before you intend to hunt, and that 
about midnight, for then he goes out to 
prey; and this muft be done by laying two 

, white 
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rwhite fticks acrofs in his way, which will 
make him imagine it to be fome gin or 
trap laid for him, or elfe they may be ftop- 
ped up clofe with black thorns and earth 


_ together. 


The beft hunting a fox above ground, is 
in Fanuary, February and March, for then 
you fhall beft fee your hounds hunting, and 
beft find his earthing; and befides at thofe 
times the fox’s fkin is beft in feafon. 

Again, the hounds hunt the fox beft in 
the coldeft weather, becaufe he leaveth a 


‘very ftrong {cent behind him; yet in cold 


weather it chills faftett. i 

At firft only caft off your fure finders, 
and as the drag mends, fo add more as you 
dare truft them, avoid cafting off too many 
hounds at once; becaufe woods and coverts 
are full of fundry chaces, and fo you may 
engage them in too many at one time. 

Let fuch as you caft off at firft, be old 
ftaunch hounds which are fure, and if you 
hear fuch a hound call on merrily, you may 


-calt off fome others to him, and when they 


run it on the full cry, caft off the reft, and 
thus you fhall compleat your chace. 

The words of comfort are the fame which 
are ufed in other chaces, attended with the 
fame hallooings and other ceremonies. 

The hounds fhould be left to kill the fox 
thémfelves, and to worry and tear him as 
much as they pleafe: fome hounds will eat 
him with eagernefs. 

When he is dead hang him at the end of 
a pikeftaff, and halloo in all your hounds to 
bay him;, but reward them not with any 
thing belonging to the fox: for it is not 
good, neither will the hounds in common 
eat it, : 


Of hunting a Fox under ground. 


If in cafe a fox does fo. far efcape as to 
earth, countrymen muft be got together 
with thovels, fpades, mattocks, pickaxes, 
Gc, to dig him out, if they think the earth 
Not too great. 

They make their earths as near as they 
‘can ip ground that is hard to dig, as in clay, 
{tony ground, oramong{t the roots of trees; 
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and their earths have commonly but one 
hole ; and that is ftraight a long way in 
before you come at their couch. 

Sometimes craftily they take pofféflion of 
a badger’s old burrow, which hath a variety 
of chambers, holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the 
fox: the huntfman muft be provided with 
one or two terriers to put into the earth after 
him, that is to fix him into an angle: for 
the earth often confifts of many angles: the 
ufe of the terrier is to know where he lies, 
for as foon as he finds him he continues 
baying or barking, fo that which way the 
noife is heard that way to dig hime 

But to know the manner of entering and 
farther ufe of thefe forts of dogs, /ee Ter- 
RIER. 

However I fhall here add, that as in the 
firft place you muft have fuch*as are able to 
dig, fo your terriers mutt be furnifhed with 


“bells hung on collars, to make the fox bolt 


the fooner; befides the collars will be fome 
{mall defence to the terriers. 

The inftruments to dig with are thefe; a 
fharp pointed fpade, which ferves to begin 
the trench, where the ground is hardeft, and 
broader tools will not fo well enter; the 
round hollowed fpade, whichis ufeful to 
dig among roots, having very fharp edges; 
the broad flat fpade to die withal, when the 
trench has been pretty well opened, and the 
ground fofter; mattocks and pickaxes to 
dig in hard ground, where a fpade will do 
but little fervice; the coal rake to cleanfe 
the hole, and to keep it from ftopping ups 
clamps, wherewith you may take eirher fox 
or badger out alive to make fport with after- 
wards, ‘ 

And it would be very convenient to have 
a pail of water to refreth your terriers wich, 
after they are come out of the earth to take 
breath. 

After this manner you may befiege a fox, 


"Ge. in their ftrongeft holes and caftles, and 
May break their cafemates, plat forms, pa- 


rapets, and work to them with mines and 
counter mines till you have obtained what 
you defired. But for the managing thefe 
dogs, fee TERRIERS, 

Da ; Ton 
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To deftroy Foxes. 


Take a fheep’s paunch, and tie it toa 
Tong ftick, then rub your fhoes well upon 
it, that he may not fcent your own feet; 
draw this paunch after you as a trail, a mile 
or more, and bring it near fome thick-headed 
tree; leave your paunch, and get into the 
tree with agun, and as it begins to be dark, 
you will fee him come aftér the fcent of the 
mail, where you may fhoot him: draw the 
trail if you can to the windward of the tree. 

The beft way is, to fet a {teel trap in the 
plain part of a large’ field, out of the way 
of all paths, yet not near a hedge, or any 
fhelter; then open the trap, fet it on the 
ground, and cut out juft the form thereof 
in aturf, and take out fo much earth as to 
make room to ftay it; then cover it again 
very neatly with the turf you cut out; and 
as the joint of the turf will not clofe exactly, 
get fome mold of a new caft up mole-hill, 
and put it clofe round the turf, fticking 
fome grafs in it as if it there grew; make 
it curious and neat, that it might even de- 
ceive yourfelf. Ten or twelve yards from 
the trap, three feveral ways, fcatter fome of 
the mole-hill mold very thin, on a: place 
fifteen or fixteen inches fquare; then on 
thefe places,- and where the trap is. placed, 
lay three or four fmall bits of cheéfe, and 
then with a fheep’s paunch draw atrail-of a 
mile or two long to each of the three places, 
and from thence to the trap, that the fox 
may come to one of thefe places firft, for 
then he will approach the trap more boldly ; 
and thus you will never fail of him. Be 
fure let your trap be loofe, that he may draw 
it to fome hedge or covert, or he will bite 
off his leg and be gone. 


To make a Spring Trap. 


Tie a ftring to fome pole fet faft in the 
ground, and to this ftring make fa{t a fmall, 
fhort ftick, made thin on the upper fide, 
with a notch at the lower end of it; then 
fet another ftick faft in the ground, with a 
nitch under it; then bend down the pole, 
and let both the nicks or notches join as 
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flight as may be; then open’ the:noofé of ~ 
the ftring, and place it in his path or walk ; 
where if you lay pieces of cheefe,.flefh, and. 
fuch like, it will entice him that way. - 

Or, greafe the foals of your fhoes.with: 
hog’s fat a little broiled, and. as you come 
from the wood, drop in feveral places as you’ 
pafs, a piece of roafted fwine’s liver, dipt 
in honey, drawing after you a dead ‘cat; 
and he’ll follow you, fo that you may fhoot 
him. 


A Hook to take a Fox tied to @ tree. 


This. hook is made of large wire,. and’ 
turns on a fwivel like the collar of a grey- 
hound; it is frequently ufed in catching 
wolves, but oftener for the fox. They 
hang it from the ground fo high that he 
muit leap to catch it; and bait it with fefh, . 
liver, cheefe, &c. and if you run a trail 
with a fheep’s paunch as before directed, it 
will draw him the more eafily to the bait, 

FOYLING [with Hunters} the footing» 
and treading of deer that is on the grafs, 
and fcarce vifible. 

FRANK CHACE, isa liberty of free 
chace in acircuit adjoining to a foreft, by 
which all men, though they have land ot « 
their own within that compafs are forbidden 
to cut down wood, &c.. without the view 
of. the forefter. 

FRAY; adeer is faid to fray her head, 
when fhe rubs it againft a tree to renew it, 
or caufe the pills of her new horns to come 


off. : 
FREAM [with Hunters] a term ufed of 
a boar, that makes a noife at rutting time. 
FREE WARREN, the power of grant- 


| ing or denying licence to any to hunt or 


chace in fuch or fuch lands. 

To FRILL [in Falconry] a term ufed of a 
hawk; as the hawk frills, i. e. trembles or 
fhivers. 

FROG, [among Farriers] the fame as 
Frusu. 

-FROGS ; to deftroy which, take a theep, 
Ox, or ‘goat’s gaul, and bruife it by the 
water fide; the frogs will gather to it, and 
it will kill them, 

To 
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To prevent ‘their croaking, fet a candie 
and lanthorn upon the fide of the water or 
-river that-waters your garden. } 

Toads will not come near your garden, if 
you plant fage and rue round about it. 

FROTH, the mouth of a horfe fhould 
be full of froth, and if he continually champ 
upon the mouth of his bitt, it is a token of 
a good horfe: for few bad ones have this 
action; befides that, his mouth being al- 
ways moift, will not fo eafily over-heat, and 
itis afign that the bitt gives him pleafure. 

If the froth be thin or fluid, and of a pale 
grey, or yellowith colour, it denotes a bad 
tempered brain; but if it be white and 
thick, cleaving to his lips and branches of 
the bridle, then you are to look upon the 
mouth as frefh, and that the horfe is of a 
ftrong conftitution and found in his body. 

FROWNCE ) a difeafe incident to hawks, 

FROUNCE } proceeding from moift and 
cold humours, which fall down from their 
heads to the palate and root of their tongue, 
by which means they lofe their appetite, and 
cannot clofe their clap. 

Some call this the eagles bane, for they 
feldom die of age, but of the over growing 
of their beaks. 

There are feveral ways of ‘cure for this ; 
but the beft is to wafh the hawk’s mouth 
with the powder of alum reduced to a fort 
of falvye; being put into ftrong wine vine- 
gar in order to wath’ her mouth with. 

FRUSH, or Froo or a Horsz, is a fort 
-of tender horn which arifes in the middle of 
the fole, and at fome diftance from the toe, 
-divides into two branches, running towards 
the heel in the form of a fork. Thus they 
fay, 

Wicble after this horfe, for the flefh is run 
in upon the frufh, I fee an excrefcence, or 
f{prouting of flefh in that part. 

There‘is a fig in that forrel’s frufh; and 
this roan has a feabbed frufh; and here is 
‘another that has a fat frufh, i ¢. a frufh that 
is too thick and too large. Sea 

FRUSH, a diforder incident to horfes, 
Jee ScaspeD Ferrts. 

FULMART, or Fumer; a pole-cat, 
fitch or fitchow, 
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FUMETS, the ordure or dung of a hart, 
the fame as fewmets. 

FUZEE, [in Farriery] two dangerous 
fplents, joining from above downwards. 
Vhey differ from ferews or thorough fplents 
in this, that the latter are placed on two 
oppofite fides of the legs. See SpLenr. 


ABLOCKS, artificial fpurs, made 

either of iron, brafs, or filver, and 
fixed on the legs of game cocks; fome cal 
them gaffs. 

GAGG-TEETH, [in Farriery] is a de- 
feét that rarely happens to young horfes, 
and is to be difcovered by putting fomething 
into the mouth and looking at the large 
grinders, which in this cafe appear unequal, 
and in eating catch hold of the infide of the 
cheeks, caufing great pain, and making 
them refufe their food. 

GAIT or GATE, is the going, or pace 
af ahorfe. Hence they fay, this horfé has 
a good gait, but the other has a broken 
gait; this horfe goes well, but the other 
does not. 

GALLING or a Horset’s Back. To 
prevent it, take a lamb'’s fkin, well furnifhed 
with hair, and fit it neatly beneath the pan- 
nel of the faddle, fo that the hairy fide may 
be next the horfe. 

This does not harden by fweat, and fo 
not only keeps that part from galling, but 
is good for fuch horfes as have been lately 
cured, which would otherwife gall acain. 

After a journey you ought to take off the 
faddle and feel the horfe’s back, whether he 


| has been pinched or galled or not, which 


will be beft difcovered after he has ftood an 
hour or two unfaddled, by the fwelling of 
the part oppreffed. 

Tf it be only fwelled, fill a bag with warm 
dung, and tie it upon the fwelling, which 
will not only prevent it from growing worfc, 
but alfo probably quite difperfe it. 

Or you may rub and chafe the fwelline 
with good brandy, or fpirit of wine, and 
having foaked the place well with it, fet 
fire with a lighted paper to what remains of 
it, and the fwelling will difappear, when 
the fire extinguifhes of itfelf; but tabs 
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Direftions for keeping your Guns inorder. 


If your lock and furniture are bright, the 
beft way to fave the trouble, as well as pre- 
vent the damage that may be done by un- 
fkilful polifhing, is never to fuffer them to 
ruft, which may eafily be prevented by fre- 
quently rubbing all the bright parts with a 
imall brufh, dipped in fweet oil, which 
fhould be well rabbed off with a linen rag: 
and this fhould never be negleéted both be- 
fore and after ufing it. 

Tc is needlefs to take the lock often to 
pieces, if you take it off and bruth it with 
plenty of oil, and pullup the cock and 
hammer a few times, the dirt with the oil 
avill work itfelf out, which is to be.wiped off, 
anda little clean oil put on thofe parts where 
there is any friction will anfwer the purpofe. 


Lo wafh out the Barrel. 


Fill it either with cold or warm water, 
and empty it and let it ftand a few minutes, 
and the air and moifture will foften the foil, 
left from the firing of the powder fo as to 

. come off the eafier, You may ufe fand with 
your rag or tow to wafh it out, which will 
remove any of the foil that fticks hard to 
it without hurting its fmoothnefs. Care 
mult be taken to wipe it very dry, and if 
it is to be fet by for a time, it will be proper 
to wipe it out with an oily rag and ftop the 
muzzle with the fame, otherwife it will be 
apt to ruft. See Srarxinc Horse and Suor 
Maxine. 

FOX HUNTING, the fhape and pro- 
portion of this beaft is fo well known, being 
fo common, that itis needlefs to defcribe 
him. 

A fox in the firft year is called a cub; 
in the fecond a fofe; and afterwards an old 
fox. It is a beaft of chace, ufually very 
prejudicial to the hufbandmen, by taking 
away and deflroying lambs, geefe, poul- 
try, Ge. 

His nature is, in many refpetts, like that 
of a wolf, for they bring as many cubs at a 
litter the one as the other; but in this they 
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differ, ‘the fox littering deep under the 
ground, but the wolf doth not. 

A bitch fox is yery difficult to be taken 
when fhe is bragged and with cub, for then 
fhe will lie near her burrow, into which fhe 
run, upon hearing the leaft noife: and in- 
deed at any time is fomewhat difficult, for 
the fox (as well as the wolf) is avery fubtle 
crafty creature. 

Fox hunting is a very pleafant. exercife, a 
for by reafon of his ftrong, hot feent, he 
makes an excellent cry: and as his {cent is 
hotteft at hand, fo it dies the foonett. 

A\nd befides, he never flies far before the 
hounds, trufting not to his legs, ftrength, 
or champaign grounds, but {trongeft co- 
verts. When he canno longer ftand before 
the ground, he then taketh earth, and muft 
be dug out. 

If greyhounds courfe him on a plain, 
his laft refuge is to pis on his tail, and flap 
it in their faces as they come near him ; 
and fometimes fquirting his thicker excre- 
ments upon them, to make them give over 
the courfe or purfuir. : 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and 
feeking for a dog, fhe cries with a hollow 
voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog, 
and_in the fame manner fhe cries when fhe 
miffes any of her cubs: but never makes 
any cry at all when fhe is killing, but de- 
fends herfelf to the lait gafp. 

A fox will prey upon any thing that he 
can overcome, and will feed upon any fort 
of carrion : but their dainties, and the food 
they moft delight in, is poultry. 

The fox is taken with reyhounds, — ter- 
riers, nets, and gins. Of terriers there are 
two forts. See TERRIERS, 


Fox Hunting above ground. 


To hunt a fox with hounds you muft draw 
about groves, thickets, and bufhes, near 
villages: for in fuch places he lurks to prey 
upon poultry, &c. but if you can find one 
it will be neceffary to ftop up his earth, the 
night before you intend to hunt, and that 
about midnight, for then he goes out to 
prey; and this muft be done by laying two 

i white 
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white fticks acrofs in his way, which will 
make him imagine it to be fome gin or 
trap laid for him, or clfe they may be ftop- 
ped up clofe with black.thorns and earth 
together. 

The beft hunting a fox above ground, is 
in Fanuary, February and March, for then 
you fhall beft fee your hounds hunting, and 
beft find his earthing; and befides at thofe 
times the fox’s fkin is beft in feafon. 

Again, the hounds hunt the fox beft in 
the coldeft weather, becaufe he leaveth a 
very ftrong fcent behind him; yet in cold 
weather it chills fafteft. / 

At firft only caft off your fure finders, 
and as the drag mends, fo add more as you 
dare truft them, avoid cafting off too many 
hounds at once; becaufe woods and coverts 
are full of fundry chaces, and fo you may 
engage them in too many at one time. 

Let fuch as you caft off at firlt, be old 
ftaunch hounds which are fure, and if you 
hear fuch a hound call on merrily, you may 
‘caltof fome others to him, and when they 
‘run ic on the full cry, caft off the reft, and 
thus you fhall compleat your chace. 

The words of comfort are the fame which 
are ufed in other chaces, attended with the 
fame hallooings and other ceremonies. 

The hounds fhould be left to kill the fox 
thémfelves, and to. worry and tear him as 
much as they pleafe: fome hounds will eat 
him with eagernefs. 

When he is dead hang him at the end of 
a pikeftaff, and halloo in all your hounds to 
bay him; but reward them not with any 
thing belonging to the fox: for it is not 
good, neither will the hounds in common 
eat it, ’ . 


Of hunting a Fox under ground. 


If in cafe a fox does fo far efcape as to 
earth, countrymen muft be got together 
swith fhovels, fpades, mattocks, pickaxes, 
&c, to dig him out, if they think the earth 
not too great. aN 

They make their earths as near as they 
‘can 1p ground that is hard to dig, as in clay, 
ftony ground, oramongit the roots of trees; 
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and their earths have commonly but one 
hole; and that is ftraight a long way in 
before you come at their couch. 

Sometimes craftily they take pofftfion of 
a badger’s old burrow, which hath a variety 
of chambers, holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the 
fox: the huntfman mutt be provided with 
one or two terriers to put into the earth after 
him, that is to fix him into an angle: for 
the earth often confifts of many angles: the 
ufe of the terrier is to know where he lies, 
for as foon as he finds him he continues 
baying or barking, fo that which way the 
noife is heard that way to dig hime 

But to know the manner of entering and 
farther ufe of thefe forts of dogs, /ee Trr- 
RIER. 

However I hall here add, that as in the 
firt place you muft have fuch*as are able to 
dig, fo your terriers mutt be furnifhed with 


“bells hung on collars, to make the fox bolt 


the fooner; befides the collars will be fome 
fmall defence to the terriers. 

The inftruments to. dig with are thefe; a 
fharp pointed fpade, which ferves to begin 
the trench, where the ground is hardeft, and 
broader tools will not fo well enter; the 
round hollowed fpade, which.is ufeful to 
dig among roots, Htc very fharp edges ; 
the broad flat fpade to dig withal, when the 
trench has been pretty well opened, and the 
ground fofter; mattocks and pickaxes to 
dig in hard ground, where a fpade will do 
but little fervice; the coal rake to cleanfe 
the hole, and to keep it from ftopping up; 
clamps, wherewith you may take either fox 
or badger out alive to make fport with after- 
wards, : 

And it would be very convenient to have 

ail of water to refrefh your terriers with, 
after they are come out of the earth to take 
breath. 

After this manner you may befiege a fox, 


Sc. in their ftrongeft holes and caftles, and 


may break their cafemates, plat.forms, pa- 
rapets, and work to them with mines end 
counter mines till you have obtained what 
you defired. But for the managing thefe 
dogs, fee TERRIERS, 

Xs To 


FOX 
To deftroy Foxes. 


Take a fheep’s paunch, and tie it toa 
long ftick, then rub your fhoes well upon 
it, that he may not fcent your own feet; 
draw this paunch after you as a trail, a mile 
or more, and bring it near fome thick-headed 
tree; leave your paunch, and get into the 
tree with a gun, and as it begins to be dark, 
you will fee him come aftér the feent of the 
mail, where you may fhoot him: draw the 
trail if you can to the windward of the tree. 

The beft way is, to fet a {teel trap in the 
plain part of a large field, out of the way 
of all paths, yet not near a hedge, or any 
fhelter; then open the trap, fet it on the 
ground, and cut out juft the form thereof 
in aturf, and take out fo much earth as to 
make room to ftay it; then cover it again 
very neatly with the turf you cut out; and 
as the joint of the turf will not clofe exa@tly, 
get fome mold of a new caft up mole-hill, 
and put it clofe round the turf, fticking 
fome grafs in it as if it there grew; make 
it curious and neat, that it might even de- 
ceive yourfelf. Ten or’twelve yards from 
the trap, three feveral ways, fcatter fome of 
the mole-hill mold very thin, on a: place 
fifteen or fixteen inches fquare; then on 
thefe places,- and where the trap is placed, 
lay three or four fmall bits of cheeéfe, and 
then with a fheep’s paunch draw a trail of a 
mile or two long to each of the three places, 
and from thence to the trap, that the fox 
may come to one of thefe places firft, for 
then he will approach the trap more boldly ; 
and thus you will never fail of him. Be 
fure let your trap be loofe, that he may draw 
it to fome hedge or covert, or he will bite 
off his leg and be gone. 


To make a Spring Trap. 


Tie a ftring to fome pole fet faft in the 
ground, and to this ftring make faft a {mall, 
fhort ftick, made thin on the upper fide, 
with a notch at the lower end of it; then 
fet another ftick faft in the ground, with a 
nitch under it; then bend down the pole, 
and let both the nicks or notches join as 
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flight as may be; then open the noofe of ~ 
the ftring, and place it in his path or walk ; 
where if you lay pieces of cheefe,-flefh, and 
fuch like, it will entice him that way.- 

Or, greafe the foals of your fhoes- with 
hog’s fat a little broiled, and.as you come 
from the wood, drop in feveral places as you» 
pafs, a piece of roafted fwine’s liver, dipt 
in honey, drawing after you a dead ‘cat; 
and he’ll follow you, fo that you may fhoor 
him. 


Al Hook to take a Fox tied to a@ tree. 


This hook is made of large wire,. and! 
turns on a fwivel like the collar of a grey= 
hound; it is frequently ufed in catching 
wolves, but oftener for the fox. They 
hang it from the ground fo high that he 
mult leap to catch it; and bait it with Aeth, . 
liver, cheefe, &c. and if you run a trail- 
with a fheep’s paunch as before dire¢ted, it 
will draw him the more eafily to the bait. 

FOYLING [with Hunters} the footing: 
and treading of deer that is on the grafs, 
and fearce vifible.: 

FRANK CHACE, isa liberty of free 
chace in acircuit adjoining to a foreft, by 
which all men, though they have land ot « 
their own within that compafs are forbidden 
to cut down wood, &c.. without the view 
of. the forefter. 

FRAY; a deer is faid to fray her head, 
when fhe rubs it againft a tree to renew it, 
or caufe the pills of her new horns to come 


off. 

FREAM [with Hunters] a term -ufed of 
a boar, that makes a noife at rutting time. 

FREE WARREN, the power of grant- 
ing or denying licence to any to hunt or 
chace in fuch or fuch lands. 

To FRILL [in Falconry] a term ufed of a 
hawk; as the hawk frills, 7. e. trembles or 
fhivers. 

FROG, [among Farriers] the fame as 
Frusu. 

.FROGS; to deftroy which, take a fheep, 
ox, or goat’s gaul, and bruife it by the 
water fide; the frogs will gather to it, and 
it will kill them. 

To 
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To prevent ‘their croaking, fet a candie 

and lanthorn upon the fide of the water or 
-river that-waters your garden. 

Toads will not come near your garden, if 
you plant fage and rue round about it. 

FROTH, the mouth of a horfe fhould 
be full of froth, and if he continually champ 
upon the mouth of his bitt, it is a token of 
a good horfe: for few bad ones have this 
action; befides that, his mouth being al- 
ways moift, will not fo eafily over-heat, and 
itis afign that the bitt gives him pleafure. 

If the froth be thin or fluid, and of a pale 
grey, or yellowifh colour, it denotes a bad 
tempered brain; but if it be white and 
thick, cleaving to his lips and branches of 
the bridle, then you are to look upon the 
mouth as frefh, and that the horfe is of a 
{trong conftitution and found in his body. 

FPROWNCE } a difeafe incident to hawks, 

FROUNCE } proceeding from moift and 
cold humours, which fall down from their 
heads to the palate and root of their tongue, 
by which means they lofe their appetite, and 
cannot clofe their clap. 

Some call this the eagles bane, for they 
feldom die of age, but of the over growing 
of their beaks. 

There are feveral ways of cure for this ; 
but the belt is to wafh the hawk’s mouth 
with the powder of alum reduced to a fort 
of falve; being put into ftrong wine vine- 
gar in order to wafh’ her mouth with. 

FRUSH, or Froo or a Horsz, is a fort 
-of tender horn which arifes in the middle of 
the fole, and at fome diftance from the toe, 
divides into two branches, running towards 
the heel in the form of a fork. Thus they 
fay, 

Trisble after this horfe, for the flefh is run 
in upon the frufh, I fee an excrefcence, or 
{prouting of flefh in that part. 

There is a fig in that forrel’s frufh; and 
this roan has a {cabbed frufh; and here is 
‘another that has a fat frufh, 7. ¢. a frufh that 
is too thick and too large. : 

FRUSH, a diforder incident to horfes, 

Jee Scaspep Herts. 

FULMART, or Fumer; a pole-cat, 

fitch or fitchow, 
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FUMETS, the ordure or dung of a hart, 
the fame as fewmets. 

FUZEE, [in Farriery] two dangerous 
fplents, joining from above downwards. 
They differ from {crews or thorough fplents 
in this, that the latter are placed on two 
oppofite fides of the legs. See SpLenr. 


ABLOCKS, artificial fpurs, made 

either of iron, brafs, or filver, and 
fixed on the legs of game cocks; fome cal 
them gaffs. 

GAGG-TEETH, [in Farriery] is a de- 
feét that rarely happens to young horfes, 
and is to be difcovered by putting fomething 
into the mouth and looking at the large 
grinders, which in this cafe appear unequal, 
and in eating catch hold of the infide of the 
cheeks, caufing great pain, and making 
them refufe their food. 

GAIT or GATE, is the going, or pace 
af ahorfe. Hence they fay, this horfe has 
a good gait, but the other has a broken 
gait; this horfe goes well, but the other 
does not. 

GALLING or a Horst’s Back. To 
prevent it, take a lamb’s fkin, well furnifhed 
with hair, and fit it neatly beneath the pan- 
nel of the faddle, fo that the hairy fide may 
be next the horfe. 

This does not harden by fweat, and fo 
not only keeps that part from galling, but 
is good for fuch horfes as have been latelly 
cured, which would otherwife gall aeain. 

- After a journey you ought to take off the 
faddle and feel the horfe’s back, whether he 


| has been pinched or galled or not, which 


will be beft difcovered after he has ftood an 
hour or two unfaddled, by the fwelling of 
the part oppreffed. 

If it be only fwelled, fill a bag with warm 
dung, and tie it upon the fwelling, which 
will not only prevent it from growing worfc, 
but alfo probably quite difperfe it. 

Or you may rub and chafe the fwelline 
with good brandy, or fpiric of wine, and 
having foaked the place well with it, fet 
fire with a lighted paper to what remains of 
it, and the fwelling will difappear, when 
the fire extinguifhes of itfelf; but if ae 
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fkin be broke, wath ic with warm claret, 
mixed with a fourth part of fallad oil, or 
frefh butter ; or bathe it often with brandy, 
if the herfe will endure it. 

When a horfe’s back is galled upon a 
journey, take out a little of the ftuffing of 
the pannel over the fwelling, and few a 
piece of foft white leather on the infide of 
the pannel; anoint the part with falt-butter 
and every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it 
till it_ grows foft, anointing it again with 
butter, or for want of that with greafe: 
wafh the fwelling, or hurt, every evening 
with cold water and foap, and ftrew it with 
falt, which fhould be left on till the horfe is 
faddled in the morning. 

HARNESS-GALLS, See Harness. 

GALLOP, is amotion of a horfe that 
runs at full fpeed,-in which making a kind 
of leap forwards, he lifts both his legs 
almoft at the fame time; when thefe are in 
the air, juit upon the point of touching the 
ground, he lifts both his hind Jegs almoft at 
once. 

Of a horfe that has an eafy light gallop, 
that gallops fine, they fay, he gallops upon 
his haunehes, he does not prefs heavy upon 
the bridle, he bends his fore legs well, he 
has a good motion with him, he is well 
coupled, keeps his legs united. 

The great gallop, or the hunting gallop ; 
or the gallop with a long ftretch, or gallop 
with all the heels, i. e. full fpeed. 

A thort light gallop, i. ¢. a flow gallop. 

GALLOP, is the fwifteft natural pace of 
a)horfe. 

Here you are to take notice, that a horfe 
in galloping forwards may lead with which 
fore leg he pleafes, though horfes do it moft 
commonly with their right foreleg; but 
‘with whatever fore leg they lead, the hind 
leg of the fame fide mutt follow it, otherwife 
their legs are faid to be difunited. - 

In order to remedy this diforder, youmuft 
flay your horfe a little upon the hand, and 
help him with the fpur on the contrary fide 
to that in which he is difunited. 

As for example : if he be difunited on the 
right fide, help him with the left {pur, 
by ftaying him (as before) upon the hand a 
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little, and alfo helping: him at the fame time- 
with the calves of the legs. 

And farther, ina circleahorfe is confined. 
to lead always with his fore-leg, within the 
turn, otherwife he is faid to gallop falfe;. 
but in all cafes the hind leg of the fame fide- 
mutt ever follow. 

Laftly, when you make trial of a galloper, 
obferve if he performs it equally, ‘and 
pufh it-on fomewhat hard, that you may 
know by his ftop whether he have ftrength 
and vigour, which is termed a fund or fource, 
and if he be alfo fenfible of the fpur. 

GALLOP, or Canrerbury-rate, isa 
pace between a full {peed and a fwift run- 
ning. 

GALLOPADE;; the fine gallopade, the 
fhort gallop, the liftening gallop, the gallop 
of the fchool: it is a hand gallop, or 
gallop upon the hand, in which a horfe 
galloping upon one or two treads, is well 
united, and well raccourci knit together, 
well coupled, and will fet under him, 
Hence they fay, 

This horfe makes a gallopade,, and works 
with one haunch, i. e inftead of going 
upon one tread, whether right out or in a 
circle, has one haunch kept in fubjeétion, 
let the turn or change of the hand be what 
it will ; fo. that the inner haunch,. which 
looks to the center of the ground, is more 
narrowed, and comes nearer to that center 
than the fhoulder does: and thus the horfe 
does not go altogether to that fide, and his 
way of working is a little more than one 
tread, and fomewhat lefs than two. 

The difference between working with one 
haunch in, and galloping upon volts, and 
managing upon ferraa terra, isin galloping 
upon volts, and working terraa terra; the 
two haunches are kept fubjeét, and the two. 
haunches are in, that is, within the volt ; 
but in galloping a haunch in, only one is 
kept fubject. 

To gallop united, to gallop upon a good 
and right foot, is, when a horfe that gallops 
right out, having cut the way, or led with 
either of his fore feet, continues to lift that 
fame leg always firft, fo that the hinder leg, 
of a fice with the leading fore-leg, mutt 

likewife 
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likewife be raifed fooner than the other hind 


leg. 

For inftance; if the right fore leg leads 
before the left, then the right hind leg mutt 
likewife move fooner than the left hind leg ; 
and in this order muft the horfe continue to 


‘oon. 

e To gallop falfe, to difunite, to drag the 
haunches, tochange feet, togo orrun upon 
falfe feet, to gallop upon the falfe foor, 
is, when the galloper having led with one 
of the fore legs, whether right, or left, 
does not continue to make that leg always 
fet outfirft, norto make the hind leg of a 
fide with the leading leg, to move before 
its oppofite hind leg; that is to fay, the 
alee going is interrupted. 

A horfe that gallops falfe, gallops with 
an unbecoming air, and incommodes the 
rider, 

If your horfe gallops falfe; or difunite, 
and if you have a mind to put him upon 
keeping the right foot, and uniting well his 

_  haunches, you mutt bring to with thecalyes 
ofyour legs, and then with the out fpur; 
that is, the {pur that is contrary and oppo- 
fite to the fide upon which he difunites : fo 
that if he difunites to the right, you muft 
prick him with the left heel. 

GAME-LAWS, For the information 
and fatisfaction of my readers, I have here 
inferted abjtratts of three late Aéts of parlia- 
ment relating to the game, viz. thac of the 


ad of George III. and that of the roth of 
George III. for the better prefervation of 


the game, and alfo the late Aét of the 1 oth 
of (ents Ill. for the prefervation of the 
moor game in England, whereby they, and 
fportimen may know the refpective times 
when they are to begin, and when they are 
to leave off fporting, and alfo the penalties 
-and punithments of infringing or breaking 
the above Agts. Y 

The aforefaid ftatute of the 2d of George 
TIL, for the better prefervation of the game, 
enacts, that no perfon after the firft ay of 
Fune 1762, hall upon any pretence what- 
foever, take, kill, deftroy, carry, buy, or 
have, inher, or their poffeffion, or ute, 
any partridge between the 12th day of Fe- 


| licky whipped. 


| for ¢: 
game as aforefaid, and be convi 
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brary and the itt of September, or any 
pheafant between the if day of February 
andthe 1ft of Ofeber, or any heath fowl, 
commonly called black game, between the 
ut day of Fanwary andthe 20th of Aug, 
or any groufe (commonly called red game) 
between the ift day of December and the 
25th day of Fuly inany year. Perfons of- 
fending in any of the aforefaid cafes, forfeit 
five pounds per bird to the profecutor. The 
whole of the above penalties may be fued 
for and recovered to the fole ufe of the pro- 
fecutor with double cofts, and no pare of 
the penalty fhall be paid or applied, to or 
for the ufe of the poor, Profecutions to be 
brought within fix months next after the fact 
committed. 

NV. B. By the above A& of the ad 
George IIT. the {porting feafon for partridge 
is, from the tit of September, to the 12th of 
February, both inclufive. And. 

For pheafants, from the ft of Ofeber to 


the uit of February both inclufive, and no 


other time. But hares are not included in 
the above Aét,, they may be killed all the 
year, under the reftriétion in the following 
Act 


The ftatute of the roth George III. for 


the better prefervation of the game, enacts, 


that after the 24th of June, 1770, if any 
perfon fhall take, kill, or deftroy, any hare, 
pheafanr, partridge, moor game, heath game, 
or groufe in the night, between one hour 
after fun fetting, and one hour before fun 


tfing, orufe any gun, dog, fhare, net or 
-other engine for taking, killing, or deftroy- 
u 


ing any fuch game in the night as aforefaid, 

every fuch perfon fhall for firlt offence - 
be committed to goal for any time not ex- 
ceeding fix months, nor lefs than three, and 
be publickly whipped. And for the fecond 
offence to be imprifoned not exceeding 
twelvemonths, nor lefs than fix and bepub- 
And. if any perfon inall 
upon aSunday take, kill, or deftroy any 
hare, pheafant, partridge, moor game, 
ath gamc or groufe, or fhall upon aSunday 
pigaty Bun, dog, fnare, net or other engine 
ing, killing, or deftroying any fuch 

fed ali 
°. 
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of upon the oath of one witnefs, hall for- 
feit and pay any fum not exceeding 3o/. nor 
lefs than 20/. One moiety thereof to go 
to the informer, the other to the poor of the 
parith. Tf no fufficient. diftrefs can be had, 
the offender to be committed to goal for any 
time not exceeding fix months, nor lefs 
than three. 

N. B. Bytheabove A&t of the roth George 
Ill. the time for fporting is in the day 
time, wiz. from one hour before ‘the fun 
rifes, until one hour after it fets. 

The late Act of the 13th George IIT. for 
the prefervation of the moor game in Eng- 
Jand, enaéts, that from and after the 24th 
day of Fune 1773, no perfon fhall willfully 
take, kill, buy, or have in poffeffion, any 
heath fowl, called black game, betweenthe 
roth of December and the 20th of Augu/t, 
nor any groufe, called red game, between 
the roth of December and the the 12th of 
Augufi, nor any buftard between the r{t of 
March and the 1ft of December in any year. 
After the faid 24th of Fune, if any perfon 
offends againft the {aid aét, he forfeits for 
the firft offence, upon conyiction, any fum 
not exceeding 20/. nor lefs than ro/. and 
for the fecond, and every fubfequent offence, 
any fum not exceeding jo/. nor lefs than 
20/, to be recovered in any of the courts at 
Wefminfter, provided fuch aétion be 
brought within fix months after the offence 
is committed : and it shall be lawful for any 
perfon (except the perfon liable to pay the 
Palate) to proceed to recover the forfeit- 
ures by information upon oath, and convic- 
tion before any juftice orjuftices of the peace, 
who are authorized to caufe the fame to be 
paid, and in cafe of neglect or refufal, to 
Jevy the fame by diftrefs and fale of the of- 
fendets goods, &c, by warrant, together 

with all cofts and. charges, returning the 
overplus to the owner, one mioiety to be 
given to the informer, the oflier to the poor 
of the parifh where the offence was commit- 
‘ted: and in cafe no fufficient diftrefs can be 
had, fuch juftice or juftices fall commit 
* fach offender to the common goal or houfe 
“of correction, there to be kept to hard labour 
“for any time not exceeding fix, nor lefs 
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than three months, unlefs the money for- 
feited, and all cofts and charges on the pro- 
fecution fhall be fooner paid. Appeals may 
be had at the quarter feffions. A 

NV. B. By this laft mentioned Aétof the 
13th George III. for-the prefervation of the’ 
moor game, the fporting feafon is, 

For the black game, from the 2oth of 
Auguft to the 10th of December. 

For red game, from the r2thof Auguftto 
the roth of December. And 

For buftards, from the rft of December 
to the 1ft of March, both days inclufive. 

Thavehere alfo added an abftraét from 
the lace A& of parliament for preventing 
the ftealing of dogs, which fhews the great 
regard the legiflature has to the canine race. 

By the ftatute of the roth George III. for 
preventing the ftealing of dogs, it is enacted, 
that after the 1ft day of May, 1770, if 
any perfon fhall fteal any dog or dogs of any 
Kind or fort whatfoever, Fatt the owner 
thereof, orfrom any perfon intrufted by the 
owner thereof with fuch dog or dogs; or 
fhall fell, buy, receive, harbour, detain, or 
keep any dogs of any kind or fort whatfo- 
ever, knowing the fame to have been ftolen 
as aforefaid, every fuch perfon being con- 
viéted thereof upon the oath of one credi- 
ble witnefs, before’ two juftices of the peace, 
fhall for the firft ofence forfeit and pay any 
fum not exceeding 3o/, nor lef than 20/, 
and the charges of conviction. ‘And in 
cafe fuch penalty fhall not be forthwith paid, 
the offender to be committed to goal for any. 
time not exceeding twelve months, nor lefs 
than fix, or until the penalty and charges 
are paid. Any perfon guilty of a fubfequent 
offence, to forfgit and pay any fum not ex- 
ceeding s50/. norlefs than 3o/. together 
with the charges, which penalties to be paid, 
one moiety thereof to the informer, and the 
other to the poor of the parifh. On nén- 
payment the offender to be imprifoned, for 
any time not exceeding 18 months nor lefs 
than 12, or until the penalty and charges 
fhall be paid, and be publickly whipped. 

Juftices to grant warrants to fearch for 
dogs ftolen. “And in cafe any fuch dog or 
dogs, or their fkins, fhall upon fuch fearch 

be 
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befound, to take and reftore every fach dog 


or {kinto the owner, and the perfons in whofe 
cuftody any fuch dog or fkin fhall be found, 
are liable to the like penalties and punifh- 
ments.. Perfons aggrieved may appeal to 
the quarter-feffions, and the determination 
there to be final, 

GAME-COCK ; in the choice of a fight- 
ing cock, four things are chiefly to-be.con- 
fidered, viz. 

Shape, colour, courage, and a fharp heel. . 

1. As to fhape, you muft not chufe one 
either too large or too fmall; for the firft 
is unwieldy, and notactive, the other is 
weak and tedious in his fighting; and both 
very difficult'to be matched: the middle- 
fized cock is therefore moft proper for your 
purpofe, as being ftrong, nimble. and ea- 
fily matched ; his head ought to be {mall, 
with a quick large eye, and a ftrong beak, 
which (as Mr. Markbam obferves) fhould 
be crookt, and big. atithe fetting on, in 
colour fuitable to the plume of his feathers, 
whether black, yellow, or reddifh, &c, 

The beam of his leg is to be very ftrong, 
and according to his plume, blue, grey, or 
yellow; his fpurs rough, long, and fharp, 
alittle bending, and pointing inward.- 

2. The colour of a game cock ought to 
be grey, yellow,, or red, with.a black 
breaft; not but there are many. other piles, 
or birds of different colours; very excellent, 
and may be difcovered by praétife and ob- 


fervation, but the three former, by experi- 


ence, are ever found the beft. The pied 
pile may, pafs indifferently, but the whiteand 
dun are rarely known to be good for any 
thing. F 

If yourcock’s,neck be invefted with a {car- 
let complexion, it is a fign he is ftrong, 
lufty, and ,courageous; but on the contra- 
ry, #f pale’ and wan, it denotes him tobe 
faint, and defective im his ftate of health. 

3. You may know his courage by his 
proud, upright ftanding, and ftately tread 
in walking; and if he crows frequently in 
the pen it is a demonttration of fpirit. . 

4. His narrow heel, or fharpnefs of heel, 
is known no-otherwife than by obférvation 
infighting ; and that is, when upon every 
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rifing he fo hits, that he draws blood from 
his adverfary, gilding his fpurs continually, 
and atevery blow threatning him with imme- 
diate death, 

Here note, it is the opinion of the moft 
fkillful cock-matters, that a fharp heeled 
cock, though he be fomewhat faife, is better 
than a true cock with a dull heel: the reafon 
is this, the one fights long, but feldom 
wounds, while the other carries a heel fo 
fatal, that every moment produces an ex- 
pectation of the end of the battle; and 
though he be not forhardy as to endure the 
utmoft hewing, fo commonly there is little 
occafion for it, he being a quick difpatcher 
of his bufinefs. . 

Now fhould your cock prove both hardy 
and narrow heeled, he is. then the beft 
bird you can make choice of. 

To prepare a cock to fight, firft with a 
pair of fine fhears cut all his mane clofe off 
to his-neck, from the-head to the fetting on: 
of the fhoulders. 


- 2. Clip off all the feathers from the tail, 


clofe to his rump; the redder it appears, 
the better is the cock in condition. 

3. Spread his wings by the length of the 
firft rifing feather, and clip the reft Dope- 
wife, with fharp points, that in his rifing 
he may therewith-endanger an eye of his. 
adverlary. « \ 

4~ Scrape fmooth, and fharpen:his {purs 
with a penknife, 

5. And laftly, fee that there be no fea- 
thers on the crown of his head for his oppo- 
nent to take hold of them, moiften his head 
all over with your fpittle, and turn him into 
the pit to try Moneantne For other par- 
ticulars, fee Matcuine or Cocks. 

GAME-HEN fhould be rightly plumed ; .” 
as, black, . brown, fpeckled grey, griffel, . 
or yellowifh ; thefe being the moft proper 
colours for fuch a hen of the game: if the 
be tufted on the crown, .it is fo much the 
better, for that denotes courage and refo- 
lution; and if fhe have. the addition of wea- 
pons; they conduce very muchto her excel- 
lency; her body fhould-be big and well 
poked behind, for the prodution of large 
eggs: but it is advifeable to. obferve how. 
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fhe behaves herfelf to her chickens, whether 
friendly or frowardly.: and take efpecial 
Notice of her carriage amongft other hens ; 
if fhe reccive abufes from them without re- 
venge, ‘or fhew any token of cowardife, 
value her not, for you may depend upon it 
her chickens will be good for nothing. 

Take this general and fure remark, that 
a right hen of the game, from a dung-hill 
cock, will bring forth very good chickens; 
but the beft cock, from a dung-hill hen, 
will never get a bird that is fit for the 
game. 

The bett feafon for breeding, is the {pring 
quarter, let your hea’s neft be made of foft 
fweet ftraw, and ftand in fome warm place; 
it fhould be fo fixed, that fhe may not be 
difturbed by the fight of any other fowl, 
which frequently fo raifes her choler, that 
the eggs are in great danger. 

That ‘fhe may not ftraggle too far from 
her eggs, by being obliged to feck abroad 
for food, and fo cool them, it is abfolutely 
requifite to fet by her fuch provifions as you 
think fit, with fome fair water, that fhe may 
bathe and trim’ herfelf at pleafure: let fand, 
eravel and afhes, be finely fifted on the 
place'where fhe fits. 

The hen ufually hatches her chickens 
after the expiration of twenty-one days, at 
that time obferve to take them, newly hatch- 
ed, and wrap them up in wool, keep them 
warm by a fire-fide till the reft are difclofed ; 
as foon as they are all hatched put them un- 
der the hen, and be fure to keep her warm ; 
neither muft you fuffer your chickens to 
range till they be above three weeks old, 
but let the room in which they are kept be 
boarded, for all other floors are either too 
moift or too cold. 

When they are a month old, let their 
walk be in fome grafs court, or green place, 
that they may have the benefit of feeding 
on worms, now and then fcour themfelves 
with grafs and chick-weed: but be careful 
they come not near puddles or filthy places, 
for they occafion in birds of this nature, 
noxious diftempers, which often prove fatal.’ 

Continue the taking of this courfe, till 

their fexes are diftinguifhable; as foon as 
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their combs or wattles appear, cut them 
away, and anoint the fore place with fweer 
butter till it be whole. 

The time of the feparation of the cock 
chickens, is, when they begin to fight and 
peck one another, till which time you may 
let them walk with the hens promifcuoufly 
together, but afterwards \let their walks be 
apart; and that walk is beft where-he may 
fecurely and privately enjoy his hens with- 
out the difturbance of other cocks. 

Let the place of feeding be as much as 
poflible, in foft, dry ground, or on boards ; 
for if the place be hard, as paved earth, or 
plaiftered floors, it will be apt fo far to 
weaken and blunt their beaks, that they 
will be unable to hold faft. 

Any white corn is good for.a young game- 
cock in his walk, and fo are white bread 
toafts fteeped in drink, or man’s urine, 
which will both feour and cool them in- 
wardly: let him not have above three hens 
to keep company with, for fhould you fuf- 
fer more he will tread too much and con- 
fume his ftrength, and become fo weak, 
that though his courage may not fail, yet 
he will not have ftrength enough to en- 
counter in a battle. 

You fhould alfo more efpecially take care 
that his roofting perch be not too {mall in 
the gripe, or fo ill placed that he cannot 
fit without ftraddling; or if it be crooked 
itis bad, for by thofe means a cock will be 
uneven heeled, and confequently no good 
ftriker. 

To prevent fuch diforder, you fhould 
have in the rooft a row of little perches, 
about eight inches in length, and ten from 
the ground, that the cock may afcend with 
the more eafe, and when got up, may be 
conftrained to keep his legs near together ; 
according to the tenor of this maxim 
amongft cock-breeders, that the cock that 
isa clofe fitter, isnevera narrow ftriker. 

Neither fhould you fuffer your cock to 
fight a battle, till he be compleat and per- 
fect in every member; that is, when he has 
attained the age of two years; fince to 
fight him when his fpurs are in a manner 
but warts, is no fign of diferetion; for you 

may 
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may then perhaps be fenfible of his valour 
‘and courage, but cannot know his real 
worth and goodnefs. 

GAME KEEPERS, are thofe who have 
‘the care of keeping and preferving the 
game, and are appointed to that office by 
lords of manors, Se. who not being un- 
der the degree of efquire, may by awriting, 
under their hands and feals, authorife one 
or more game-keepers, who may feize guns, 
dogs, or nets ufed by unqualified perfons, 
for deftroying the game. Game-keepers 
are alfo to be perfons either qualified by 
law to kill the game, or to be truly and 
properly the fervants of the lords or ladies 
of manors appointing them; and no game- 
keepers can qualify any perfon to fuch end, 
orto keep dogs, &c. as may be feen by the 
feveral game acts. 

The perfons qualified to keep guns, dogs, 
‘Ge. are thofe who have a free warren, 10o/, 
a year by inheritance, or for life, or a leafe 
‘for 99 years of 1501. perann. alfo the eldeft 
fons of efquires, &c. A lord of a manor 
may appoint a game-keeper within his 
manor and royalty to kill hares, pheafants, 
partridges, &¥c. for his own ufe, the name 
‘of whom is to be entered with the clerk of 
the peace of the county; and if any other 
game-keeper, or one illegally authorifed, un- 
der colour of his authority, kills game, and 
afterwards fells it, without the confent of 
‘the perfon that impowers him, he is on 
conviction to fuffer corporal punifhment. 

GANACHES, (fo called in French) in 
farriery, are the two bones on each fide of 
the hinder part of the head, oppofite to the 
neck, or onfet of the head, which form the 
lower jaw, and give it motion. 

It is in this place that the glands or ker- 
nels of the ftrangles, and the glanders, are 

laced. 
ui To GARDEN a Hawk, is to put her 
on a turf of grafs to chear her, 

GARTH, or Fiso-Gartu, a wear or 
dam in a river for the catching fith. 

GARTH MAN, one who owns an open 
wear where fith are taken. 

GASCOIN, the hinder thigh of an horfe, 
which begins at the ftifle, and reaches to 
the pla, of bending of the ham. 


GiEiL 
GAUNT BELLYED, ‘or ticut per- 


tyep Horse, is one whofe belly thrinks up 
towards his lank ; whence you may con- 
clude he is extremely coftive, and annoyed 
with much unnatural heat, fo as to be 
always very wafhy, tender, and unhealthy, 
after hard labour. 

In order to the cure of it, it muft be ob- 
ferved, that all horfes have two finall ftrings, 
reaching from the cods to the bottom of the 
belly, one on each fide; you mult there- 
fore with your finger break thefe {trings, 
and then anoint the part every day with frefh 
butter, and the ointment popa/neum, mixed in 
equal quantities. 

GAZE-HOUND, ) adog more beliolden 

GAST-HOUND, } to the fharpnefs of 
his fight, than his nofe or felling, by vir- 
tue of which he makes excellent {port with 
the fox and hare: he is alfo very exquilite 
in his eleétion of one that is not lank or 
lean, but full, fat, and round; which if it 
happen to return and mingle with the reft 
of the herd, this dog will foon fpy it our, 
leaving the reft untouched; and after he 
hath fet fure fight upon it, he feparateth it 
fiom the company, and haying fo done, 
never ceafeth till he hath worried ic to 
death. 

Thefe dogs are much ufed in the north of 
England, and on champagne ground, rather 
than bufhy and wooden-places; and they 
are more ufed by horfemen than footmen. 

If it fo happens at any time that fuch a 
dog takes a wrong way, upon the mafter’s 
making fome ufual fign and familiar token, 
he returns forthwith, and takes the right 
and ready courfe, beginning the chace afrefh; 
fo that with a clear voice and fwift foot, he 
follows the game with as much courage and 
nimblenefé as he did at firft. 

GEESE. Sve Pouttry, 

GELDING, is a horfe whofe tefticles are 
cut out, fo that he is not fo fit for a ftal- 
lion. 

GELDING a Horsz or Corr: in the 
performing of this three things are to be 
obferved; firft the age, then the feafon of 
the year, and laftly the ftate of the moon. 

As to the firft, if it be a colt, he may. be 
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gelded at nine days old, or fifteen, if his 
ftones be come down; for the fooner you 
geld him, the better for the growth, age, 
and courage; but a farrier may geld a horfe 
at any age whatever, if he be careful of the 
cure, 

As to the time of the year, it fhould be 
done between April and May, or in the be- 
ginning of Fune at fartheft; or at the fall of 
the leaf, which is about the latter end of 
September. 

But for the third thing, viz. the ftate of 
the moon, the fitteft time is always when 
the moon is in the wane, or decreafe. 

As to the manner of gelding, whether it 
be a foal, colt, or horfe, after you have caft 
him upon fome foft place, take the ftones 
between your foremoft finger and your great 
finger, then flit the cod and prefs the {tones 
forth; when that is done, with a pair of 
{mall nippers made of fteel, box, or brazil 
wood, being very fmooth, clap the ftrings 
of the ftones between them very near, cut 
to the fetting on of the ftones, and prefs 
them fo hard, that there may be no flux of 
blood; then with a thin drawing cauterizing 
iron, made red hot, fear, away the ftone: 
after that take an hard plaifter, made of 
rofin, wax, and wafhed turpentine, well 
diffolved together, and with-your hot iron, 
melt it upon the head of the ftrings; that 
being done, fear them, and melt more of 
the falve; till fuch time as you have laid 
a good thicknefs of the falve upon the 
ftrings. 

Laftly, loofe the nippers, and do fo to 
the other ftone; fill the two flits of the cod 
with white falt, anoint all the outfide of 


the cod with hog’s greafe, and then let the | 


horfe rife; keeping him in a warm ftable 
loofe, that he may walk up and down, for 
there is nothing better for him than mode- 
rate exercife. ; 

But if you perceive that he fwells in the 
cod and fheath very much, chafe him up 
and down, and make him trot an hour in a 
day, which will foon recover him and make 
him found. 

GENNET, 4 kind of Spanyh horfe; alfo 
a kindof cat bred in Spain, fomewhat big- 
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ger than a weafel, of a grey or black colour;. 
but the fur of the black is the more valu~ 
able. 

GENTIL, 7 a fort of maggot or worm,. 

GENTLE, § often ufed for a bait to catch 
fifh. 

eet a bird of prey,. that is 

GYREALCON, § of a fize between a yul- 
ture and a hawk, and of the greateft ftrength 
next to the cagle. 

GESSES, the furniture belonging to a 
hawk. See Jessres. 

GIGS, otherwife called BuappErs, or 
Fraps, are a difeafe in the mouth of a horfe ; 
they being fmall fwellings, or puftules with 
black heads, on the infide of his lips, under 
his great jaw teeth, which will be fome- 
times as big as a walnut, and fo painful 
withal, that he will let his meat fall out of 
his mouth, or at leaft keep it in his mouth 
unchewed. Y 

Thefe gigs proceed from foul feeding, 
either of grafs or provender; and you may 
feel them with your finger. 

In order for a cure, pull forth the horfe’s 
tongue, and flit it with an incifion-knife, 
and thruft out the kernels, or corruption ;. 
and afterwards wafh the place with vinegar,. 
falt, or allum-water,. marches will do well; 
but to prevent their coming at all, wath the 
parts with wine, beer, or ale. 

GIRLE, [among Hunters] a roe-buck of 
two years old. 2 

GIRTHS or a Sappte, the ftrong can- 
vas ftraps, which, being buckled under a 
horfe’s belly, ferve to fix the faddle. See 
SapDte. 

GIRTH, [with cock-mafters] the com- 
pafs of a cock’s body. 4 

GIRTH-WEB, that ftuff of which the 
girths of a faddle are made. 

GLANDERS, a diftemperin horfes, pro- 
ceeding, according to the French accounts, 
from corrupt humours about the lungs and 
heart, artfing neither from. the blood nor 
phlegm, but from the one and the other 
bile, and therefore it is called dry. 

It is difcovered by the horfe’s growing 
lean on a fudden, and by touching his flanks 
with your hand, which will make them 

found 
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‘found like a drum; and the horfe can neither 
‘eat nor cough, though he endeavours it, 
and feels terrible fharp pains inwardly, as if 
he had fwallowed a bone. 

This difeafe has long been reckoned in- 
curable, and a reproach to the art of farriery. 
But anatomical refearches have convinced 
us, that this opinion is unjuftly founded, 


* and that the glanders, unlefS the bones of 


the nofe are rotten, may, in general, be 
cured. Ifay in general, becaufe this dif- 
eafe is fometimes of fuch malignancy, and 
the matter difeharged fo acrid and fcetid, 
that the parts contiguous are foon deftroyed, 
and all attempts to cure the difeafe by me- 
dicine rendered abortive. 


Symptoms of the Glanders. 


The matter difcharged from the noftrils 
of a glandered horfe, is either white, yel- 
low, or greenifh, fometimes ftreaked or 
tinged with blood; when the difeafe is of 


_long ftanding, and the bones are fouled, the 


matter turns blackifh, and becomes very 
feetid. The glanders is always attended 
with a fwelling of the-kernels or glands un- 
der the jaws, but in every other refpeé& the 
horfe is generally healthy and found, till 
the diftemper has continued fome time, and 
the morbid matter affected other parts. 

If a'thin limped fluid is firft difcharged, 
and afterwards a whitifh matter; if the 
gland under the jaw does not continue to 
fwell, and the diforder has been recently 
contraéted, a fpeedy cure may be expected ; 
for then the pituitary membrane is but 
lightly inflamed, and the glands only over- 
loaded, not ulcerated. But when the mat- 
ter adheres like glue to the infide of the 
noftrils ; when the internal parts of the nofe 
are raw, and of a livid or afh colour; when 
the matter becomes foetid, ‘and of a bloody 


+ or ath colour, the difeafe is ftubborn, and 


the cufe uncertain. 

M. de la Foffe has difcoyered that the feat 
of this difeafe is in the pituitary membrane 
which lines the partition along the infide of 
the nofe, the cavities of the cheek bones on 
each fide, and the cavities above the orbits of 
the eye. 
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If the difeafe be of the milder kind the 
cure may be performed by injunétions and 
fumigations in the following manner. Let 
the creature be firft bleeded, and treated in 
the fame manner as we have already direéted 
for acold; inthe mean time let an emol- 
lient injeftion, confifting of a decoétion of 
Tinfeed, marfhmallows, elder, chamorhile- 
flowers, and honey of rofes, be thrown up 
the noftrils as far as poffible, with a ftrong 
fyringe, and repeated three times a day. If 
the running fhould not leffen, let the fol_ 
lowing injection be made nfe’ of: Take of 
alum and white vitsiol, of each four oun- 
ces; calcine them in acrucible, and when 
cold, powder the calx and mix it with a gal- 
lon of lime water, -and a quart of vinegar. 
Let the whole ftand till the heavy parts are 
ea and then decant the liquor for 
ule. 

This injection muft be thrown up with 
a fyringe three times a day, as before or- 
dered, and the noftrils fumigated with the 
powders of frankincenfe, maftic, amber 
and cinnabar, burnt on’ an iron heated for 
that purpofe; the fmoak or fume’ of thefe 
ingredients being eafily conveyed through 
a tube into the noftrils. a 

This method, if began in time, will 
prove fuccefsful. But when ‘the difeafe is 
of long ftanding, or very inveterate, there 
is no other method of cure, than by trepan- 
ning the cavities above defcribed, that is, 
cutting out a piece of the bone, with a pro- 
per inftrument and wafhing the parts af- 
fected with proper medicines; for by this 
means the morbid matter will be remoyed, 
and the wound and perforation will foon 
fill up with good flefh. No perfon however 
can perform this operation unlefS he well 
underftands the anatomy of an horfe, and the 
manner of condutting fuch manual aétions ; 
fo that ir will be needlefs to defecribe it 
here. 

But as internal medicines are ufcful in the 
cure of moft difeafes, fo in the glanders 
they are abfolutely neceffary. Give there- 
fore the creature a quart or thr&e pints of a 
ftrong decoétion ee guaicum chips, every 
day, during the whole cure, and purge him 
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at proper intervals. A rowel in his cheft 
will alfo be of great ufe. 

For the cure of the glanders, Mortimer 
gives the following receipt. Take a pint of 
children’s chamber-lye, two ounces of oil 
of turpentine; -half a pint of white-wine 
vinegar; four ounces of flour of brimftone; 
half a handful of rue: boil this compofi- 
tion till it comes to a pint, and give it to 
the horfe fafting; and let him faft after 
it fix hours from meat, and twelve from 
water. 

GLEAD, a fort of kite, a bird of prey, 
which may be taken with lime twigs in the 
following manner. When you have found 
any carrion on which kites, crows, pies, &c. 
are preying, fet lime twigs every night 
about the carrion, but let them be finall and 
not fet too thick; if otherwife, they being 
fubtile birds, they will fufpeét fome danger 
or mifchief intended again{t them. 

When you perceive one to be faft, da 
not advance to him prefently, for moft 
commonly when they are furely caught they 
are not fenfible thereof. 

They may be taken another way, and 
that is by joining to a packthread, feveral 
noofes of hair up and down the packthread, 
and pegging it down about a yard from the 
carrion: for many times when they have 
gotten a piece of flefh, they will be apt to 
run away to feed by themfelves, and if your 
noofes be thick it is two to one but fome of 
the noofes catch him by the leg. 

GLEAM, [with Falconers] a hawk is faid 
to gleam, when fhe cafts or throws up filth 
from her gorge. 

GLUT, [with Falconers] the flimy fub- 
ftance that lies in the pannel of a hawk. 

GOATS, are akind of cattle that take 
delight in bufhes, briars, thorns, and other 
trees, rather than in plain pafture grounds, 
or fields, / 

The buck goat has under his jaws two 
wattles or tufts like a beard; his body 
fhould be large, his legs big, his joints up- 
right, his neck plain and fhort, his head 
forall, eyes large, and horns large and-bend- 
ing; his hair thick, clean and Jong, being 
in many places fhorn for feveral ules. 
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He is of great heat, and. alfo fo vicious, 
that he will not fhun covering his own dam,, 
though fhe be yet milch; through which 
heat he foon decays; and is nigh {pent be- 
fore he is fix years old. 

The female goat alfo refembles.the male,, 
and is valued if fhe have large teats, a great 
udder, hanging ears, and no horns,, at leaft. 
fmall ones. 

There ought not to be above 100 of. 
them in one herd, and in buying it is better 
to buy feveral out of one herd, than to.” 
chufe in divers parts and companies, that 
fo being led to their pafture,, they may not 
feparate, and they will better agree in their 
houfes; the floor of which ought to be 
paved with ftone, or elfe naturally to be of 
gravel, for they are fo hot, they mult have 
no litter under them; but yet muft be kept 
very clean. 

The chief time of coupling them, or 
covering with the buck, is in autumn, be- 
fore the month of December, that fo they 
may kid and bring forth their young the. 
better againft the leaf and grafs {pring freth, 
and tender; at which time they will give. 
the more milk. 

They are yery prolifick, bringing forth: 
two'and fometimes three kids ata time; the 
bucks muft be a little correéted and kept. 
low to abate the heat and lafcivioufnefs of 
their natures, but young does fhould be al- 
lowed to have abundance of milk.. , 

Neither fhould you give any kid to a goat 
of a year or two old to nourifh, for fuch as. 
they bring within the faid time are improper 
for it. 

You muft not keep your goats longer 
than eight years, becaufe they being by that. 
time weakened by often bearing, will be- 
come barren. 

Thefe animals require fearce any thing 
that is chargeable to keep them, for they 
browfe and feed wholly together as fheep do, 
and climb up mountains again{t the heat of 
the fun, with great force; but they are not, 
fo fit to be about houfes as fheep are; being 
naturally more hurtful to all manner of herbs 
and trees. 

As for their diftempers, except it be in a 

few 
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few particulars, they are the fame as thofe 
of fheep. 

The chief profit of them is their milk, 
which is efteemed the greateft nourifher of 
all liquids. (womens milk only excepted) 
and the moft comfortable and agreeable to 
the ftomach; fo that in barren countries it 
is often mixt with other milk for the mak- 
ing of cheefe, where they have not a fuf- 
ficient ftock of cows. 

The young kids are very good meat, and 
may be managed in all refpects after the 
fame manner as lambs. 

GODWITS; as alfo knots, grays, plo- 
vers, and curlews, being fowls efteemed of 
all others the moft dainty and deareft, are 
effectually fed with good chilter wheat, and 
water, given them three times a dav, w/z. 
morning, noon, and night; but to have them 
extraordinary fine take fome of the fineft 
wheat meal, and mingle it with milk, and 
make it into a pafte, conftantly fprinkling 
it while you are kneading it, with grains of 
fmall chilter wheat, till the pafte be fully 
mixt together therewith; then make it up 
into little pellets, and fteeping them in 
water, give to every fowl according as he is 
in largenefs, till his gorge be well filled, 
and continuing to do this as often as you 
find his gorge empty, and in a fortnight’s 
time, they will be very fat; and with this 
cramming any kind of fowl whatever may 
be fattened. 

GOING ro tHE Vautr, [with Hunters] 
a term ufed of a hare which fometimes, 
though feldom, takes the ground like a 
coney. 

GOLDFINCH, a feed bird of very cu= 
tious colours, and were they not fo plenti- 
ful, would be highly efteemed by us. 

They are ufually taken about Michael- 
mas, and will foon become tame; but they 


differ very much in their fong; for fome of 


them fing after one fafhion, and fome of 
them after another. 

They frequently breed in the upper part 
of plum-trees, making their nefts of the 
mofs that grows upon apple-trees, and of 
wool: quilting the infide with all forts of 
hairs, they find upon the ground, 
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They breed three times a year, and the 
young are to be taken with the neft at about 
ten days old; and to be fed as follows. 

Pound the hemp-feed very fine in a mor- 
tar, then fift it through afieve, and add to 
it as much white bread as hemp-feed, and 
alfo a little flower of canary-feeds; then 
with afmall ftick or quill, take up as much 
as the bignefs of a white pea, and give them 
three or four times, feveral times a day ; 
this ought to be made frefh every day, for 
if it be four it will prefently fpoil their fto- 
machs, caufing them to caft up their meat; 
which if they do, it is ten to one if they 
live. 

Thefe young birds muft be carefully kept 


warm till they can feed themfélves, for they’ 


are very tender, yet may be brought up to 
any thing. 

In feeding, be fure to make your bird 
clean his bill and mouth; if. any of the 
meat falls upon his feathers take it off, or 
elfe they will not thrive. 

Such as eat hemp-feed, to purge them, 
fhould have the feeds of melons, fuccory, 
and mercury; or elfe ler them have lettuce 
and plantane for that purpofe. 

When there is no need of purging, give 
them two or three times a week a little fu- 
gar or loam in their meat, or at the bottom 
of the'cage; for all feeds have an oilinefs, 


fo that if they have not fomething to dry’ 


it up, in length of time it fouls their 


ftomachs and puts them into a flux, which 


is of a very dangerous confequence.. 
GORGE [in Falconry], that part’ of a 


hawk. which firft receives the meat, and is 


called the craw or crop in other fowl. 


GORGED,, 7. e. {welled ; this horfe’s paf- 


tern joint is gorged, and the other has his 
legs gorged; you muft walk him out to dif 

gorge them, or take down the fwelling. 
GOSHAWK {g- @ grofs-hawk] a 
GOSS-HAWK } large hawk of which 
there are feveral forts, differing in.goodnefs, 
force, and hardnefs, according to the di- 
verlity of their choice in.cawking; at which 
time when hawks begin to fail ta liking all 
birds of prey do affemble themfelves. with 
the gofhawk and flock together. 
‘ GOURDY 
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GOURDY LEGS, a diftemper in horfes, 
canfed by pains and other Achhy fores, 

The way to cure them, is finkt,to fhave 
away the hair upon and about the fore place, 
as clofe as may be, and then to anoint it 
with linfeed oil and aqua vite, fhaken.to- 
gether till they are perfeQly mixt; and re- 
new the mixing of it as often as you have 
occafion to ufe it, becaufe theyavill feparate 
by ftanding, without being fhaken ; anoint 
the fore piace with this :everry day till the 
fore be made whole. See Grease. 

GOUT in Hawss, a diftemper to which 
they are incident, -epfecially fuch as are free 
mettled and ftrong ftrikers. 

This gout is a fwelling, knotting or con- 
tracting the feet, 

GRAYLING; In angling for this 

GRAILING ; } fith, your hook muft 
be armed upon the fhanks wich a very narrow 
plate of lead, which fhould be flendereft at 
the bent of the hook, that the bait (which 
is to bea large grafshopper, the uppermoft 
wing of which muft be pulledioff) may come 
oyer to it the more eafily: at the point let 
there be a cad-bait in continual motion. 

The jag-tail, which is a worm ofa pale 
flefh-colour with a yellow tag on it’s tail, 
is an excellent bait for the grayling in March 
and 4pril. 

GRAPES, a word fometimes ufed to fig- 
nify the arrefts, or mangy tumours that 
happenin ahorfe’s lees. See Anregsts. 

To GRAPPLE ; ahorfe is faid to grapple, 


either in one or both legs; the expreffion ‘ 


being peculiar to the hinder legs. 

He grapples both legs when he lifts them 
both atonce, and raifes them with precipi- 
tation, as if he were a curveting. 

He grapples one leg when he raifes it 
precipitately higher than the other, with- 
out bending theham. Hence they fay, 

Your horfe harps or Brappics, fo that he 
mutt have the ftring-halt in his hough. 

GRASS, to put a horfe to grafs, to turn 
him out to pratt to recover him. 

To take a horfe from graf§ to keep him 
at dry meat. Sve Dry and Grerew Mear. 

»GRAVELLING, a misfortune that hap- 
‘pens ro a horfe by travelling, by little 
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grayel-Rones| getting between the hoof and 
the fhoe, which fettles at the quick, and 
there fefters and frets. 

‘The way to cureit, is to take off the thoe, 
and then to draw the place with a drawing 
iron till you come to the quick; pick out 
all the gravel, and fqueeze out the matter 
and blood found’ therein, and afterwards 
wath it clean with copperas water, then 
pour upon it fhecps tallow and bay fale melt~ 
ed together, fealcing hor; Rop up the hole 
with hards, and fet the fhoe on again, and 
at two or three times drefling it will be 
whole ; but do not travel or work him be- 
fore he isquite well, or let his foot come to 
any wet. 

GRAY-HOUND, 7. 2 hunting dog that 

GRE-HOUND, i deferves the. firit 

GREY-HOUND, ? » place, byreafonof 
his fwiftnefs, ftrength, and fagacity in pur- 
fuing his game; for fuch is the nature of 
this dog, thathe is fpeedy and quick of 
foot to follow, fierce and {trong to over- 
come, yet filent, coming upon his prey 
unavares. 

The beft of themhas a long body, ftrong, 
and pretty large; a neat fharp head, fpark- 
ling eyes, along mouth, and tharp teeth; 
litcle ears with thin griftles, a {trait broad 
and {trong breatt, fis fore legs ftrait and 
fhort, his hind legs long and {trait, broad 
fhoulders, round ribs, flethy buttocks, but 
not fat, along tail, and ftrong, and full of 
finews. 

Of this kind, thofe are always fitteft to be 
chofen among the whelps that weigh light- 
eft, for they will be-fooner at the game, 
and fo hang uponit, hindering it’s fwittnets, 
till the heavier and ftrong hounds come to 
offer their affiftance ; and therefore, befides 
what has been already faid, 

It is requifite for a greyhound to have 
large fides, and a broad midriff, fo that he 
may take his breath fh and out more eafily : 
his belly fhould alfo be fmall, (which other- 
wife would obftruét the fwiftnefs of his 
courfe) his legs long, and his hairs thin and 
foft: the huntfman is to lead thefe hounds 
on his left hand, ifhe be on foot, andon the 
right if on horfeback. 

The 
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The beft time to try_and train’ them to 
their game, is at twelve months old, tho’ 
fome begin fooner with them; with the 
males at ten months, and the females at 
eight months old, which la(t are generally 
more fwift than the dogs : they muftalfo be 
kept ina flip while abroad, till ‘they can fee 
their courfe: neither fhowld you run a 
young dog till the game has been on foot a 
confiderable time, left being over greedy 
of the prey he ftrain his limbs too much. 

; 


The greyhounds are moft in requeft with 
the Germaus, who give them the name of 
wind/pil, alluding to their fwiftnefs; but 
the French make moft account’ of thofe that 
are bred in the mountains of Delmatia, or 
in any other mountains, efpecially of Turkey, 
for fuch have hard feet, long ears, and a 
briftly or bufhy tail. 

As to the breeding of greyhounds,. in this 
you muft have refpeét to the country, 
which fhould be champagne, plain, or high 
_ downs. 

The beft vallies are thofe where there are 
no coverts; fo that a hare may ftand forth, 
and endure a courfe of two or three miles. 

Take notice asto the breeding of erey- 
hounds, that the beft dog upon an indifferent 
bitch, will not get fo good a whelp, as an 
indifferent dog upon the beft bitch. 

Obferve in general as to breeding ; that 
the dogs and bitches, as near as you can, 
be of an equal age, not exceeding four 
years old; however to breed with a young 
dog and an old bitch, may be the means of 
producing excellent whelps, the goodnefs of 
which youmay know by their fhapes. 

In the breeding of greyhounds, in the firft 
place, the dieting of greyhounds, confifts in 
thefe four things, food, exercife, airing, 
and kennelling. 

The food ig a greyhound is two-fold ; ge- 
neral, that is, the maintaining of a dog in 
‘good bodily condition; and particularly, 
when a dog is dieted for a wager, or it may 
be for fome diftemper he is troubled with. 

The general food of a greyhound ought 
tobe chippings, crufts of bread, {ft bones 
and griftles, the chippings fcalded in beef, 
mutton, veal or venifon broth: and when 
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it is indifferent cool, then make your bread 
only float in good milk, and give it your 
greyhounds morning and evening, and 
this will keep them in good ftate of body. 

Eut if your dog be poor, fickly and 
weak, then take fheeps heads, wool and all, 
clean wafhed, and having broken them to 
pieces, put them into a pot; and when it 
boils, feum the pot, and put a quantity of 
oatmeal into it, and fuch herbs as pottage 
is ufually made with ; boil thefe till the 
flefh is very tender, and feed your dog with 
this morning and) evening, and it will re- 
cover him. 

If you' defign'your greyhound for a wager, 
then give him his diet bread as follows: 
Take half a peck of good wheat, and half 
a peck of the fineft, drieft oatmeal; grind 
thei together, boult the meal, and having 
feattered in it an indifferent quantity of 
liquorice and. annifeeds, well beaten to- 
gether, knead it up with the whites of egos, 
and bake it in fmall loaves, indifferent hard, 
then foak it in beef or other broths; and 
haying walked him and aired him half an 
hour after fun-rife in the morning, and half 
an hour before fun-fetting, give him fome of 
it to eat. 

He ought to be courfed ‘three times a . 
week, rewarding him with blood, which 
will animate and encourage him to profecute 
his game ;. but forget notto give the hare all 
the juft and lawful advantage, fo that fhe 
may ftand long before the greyhound, that 
thereby he may fhew his utmoft ftrength and 
fill before he reap the benefit of his la- 
bour. 

If he kill, do not faffer him to break the 
hare, but take her from him, and clean 
his chaps from the wool of the hare; give 
him the liver and lights, and then take him 
up in your leafh, lead: him home, and wafh 
his feet with fome butter and beer, and put 
him into the kennel, and halfan Hour after- 
wards feed him, 

| Upon the courfing days, give your hound 

| 2 toaft and butter, or oil, in the morning, 

and nothing elfe, and then kenhel him dll 
he goes to the courfe. ¥ 
if The kennelling greyhounds, after this man- 
| ner 
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ner breeds in them luft, fpirit, and nimble- 
nefs; it alfo prevents feyeral dangerous 
cafualties, and keeps the pores clofe, foas 
not to fpend till time of neceffity ; therefore 
fuffer not yourhound to go out of the kennel, 
but at the hours of feeding, walking, cour- 
fing, or other neceflary bufinefs. 

GREASE {with Hunters] the fat of a 
boar, or hare; but the former has common- 
ly the word bevy added to it, and is termed 
bevy greafe. 

GREASE MOLTEN, a diftemper ina 
‘horfe, when his fat is melted by over hard 
riding or labour, and may be known by his 
panting at the breaft and girting place, and 
‘heaving at the flank, which will be vifible to 
“be feen the night you bring him in, and the 
next morning. 

GREASE, a {welling and gourdinefs of 
the legs ofa horfe. If the horfe be full of 
flefh, the cure is to be begun by evacuations, 
fuch as bleeding, purging &c. and keep- 
‘ing his heels as clean as poffible, by wafh- 
- Ing them with warm water and foap; for 
nothing promotes the greafé more than neg- 
ligence and naltinefs. In general turning 
sout in the day-time, moderate exercife, a 
Jarge and convenient ftall, with good dref- 
fing, are the beft remedies; but if the 
greafe be got toa great height, and there is 
a naufeous difcharge, after cutting off the 
hair, and wafhing the heels with foap and 
water, bathe them with the following wound- 
water, pretty warm, twice or thrice for three 
days. Take roch alum and white vitriol, 
of each two ounces ; powder them together 
and burn them ina clean fire fhovel, till 
they become a white calx; then take pow- 
dered camphire, oné ounce, bole-armeniac, 
in powder two ounces; river or rain water 
two quarts. Make the water hot, and ftir the 
other things into it. When you ufc it, it 
Should be fhakenup, and a little of it warm- 
ed ina pot, and the fores wafhed with a 
piece of {ponge or rag. See ScowriNcs. 

But if this fhould fail, let the part be 
bathed with old verjuice twice a day, and a 
proper bandage applied. This will infallibly 
anfwer if the complaint proceeds from a 
relaxation of the veffels. Ifthe horfe be full 
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of fefh, the cure muft be begun by bleeding, 
rowels, and repeated purging; after which 
the following balls fhould be given, to the 
quantity of two ounces a day for a month or 
fix weeks, either mixed up with honey, or 
in his feeds: Take of yellow rofin four 
ounces; falt of tartar and falt.of prunel, of 
each two ounces; of caftile foap half a pound; 
and of oil of juniper half an ounce: make 
the whole into balls of two ounces each, and 
give one of them every morning. 

Thefe balls will carry off the offending 
humours, and free the blood from its nox- 
ious qualities ; but at the fame time the crea- 
ture takes thefe internal medicines, external 
applications muit not by any means be omit- 
ted. The legs fhould be bathed and foment- 
ed in order to breathe out the ftagnant juices, 
or render them fo thin, that they may be 
able again to circulate with the common 
current. ‘Lhe difcutient fomentation, men- 
tioned in the Article of tumours, Gc. will 
anfwer the intention, efpecially if a handful 
of wood-afhes be previoufly boiled in the 
water and applied twice a day. After the 
parts have been well fomented, let the fol- 
lowing poultice be applied ; and this method 
purfued till the fwellings are fubfided : Take 
of honey one pound; of turpentine fix 
ounces: incorporate thefe well together 
with a fpoon ; and of the meal of fenugreek 
and linfeed, of each four ounces; and boil 
the whole in three quarts of red-wine lees, 
to the confiftence of a poultice. Take the 
veflel from the fire, and add two ounces of 
camphor in powder; fpread it on thick 
cloths, and apply it warm to the legs, fe- 
curing it on with a ftrong roller. 

When the fwelling is fubfided, the fores 
fhould be dreffed wish the following oint- 
ment: Take of honey four ounces; of white 
lead powdered, two ounces ; and of verdi- 
greafe in fine powder, one ounce: mix the 
whole into an ointment. 

But if the fores are very foul, drefs them 
with two parts of the wound ointment and 
one of /Egyptiacum, and apply the following 
poultice: Take of black foap one pound ; 
of honey half a pound ; of burnt allum four 
ounces; of verdigreafe powdered two. 

ounces ; 
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confiftence. 

Spread the above on a thick cloth, and 
fatten it on with a roller. 

This diforder is always attended with 
fever, heat, reftlefinefs, ftartling, and trem- 
bling,» inward ficknefs, 
breath. 

His dung is extremely greafy, and he 
will often fall into a {couring ; his blood, 
when cold, will be covered with a thick fkin 
of fat, of a white or yellow colour, generally 
the latter ; the congealed part of the fediment 
appears likea mixture of fize and greafe, fo 
extremely flippery that it will not adhere 
tothe fingers, and the finall portion of ferum 
flippery and clammy. The creature foon 
Jofes his flefh and fat, the latter of which 
is probably diffolved into the blood: and 
thofe that have ftrength fufficient to fuftain 
the firft fhock, commonly grow hide-bound 
fora time, and their legs fwell greatly, in 
which ftate they continue till the blood and 
juices are rectified ; and if this be not done 
effectually, the farcy or fome obftinate fur- 
feit is generally the confequence, and can- 
not be removed but with the utmoft diffi- 
culty. 


Method of Cure. 


The firft proceeding is to bleed pretty plen- 
tifully, and repeat the operation two or 
three days fucceffively, but to take care 
that after the firft bleeding to take a fmall 
quantity at a time, asotherwife the creature 
would be rendered too weak to fupport him- 
felf, and his blood too poor to be eafily re- 
cruited. As foonas he has been blooded the 
firft time, let two orthree rowels be made, 
and the emollient clyfters prefcribed in the 
Article. of Feyers, be daily thrown up to 
mitigate the fever, and cleanfe the intef- 
tines from gréafy matter. Plenty of water 
gruel fhould at the fame be given him, and 
fometimes warm water, with a fmall quan- 
tity of nitre diffolved in it. The latter will 
be of great fervice, as it will prevent the 
blood from running into grumous concre- 


and of wheat flour a fufficient 
quantity to make the whole of a proper 


and fhortnefs of 
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tions, and proye the fource of innumerable 
diforders, if not caufe a total ftagnation, 
and confequently the death of the animal. 

In this manner the horfe mutt be treated 
till the feveris wholly gone, and he has re- 
covered his appetite, when it will be necef- 
fary to give him five or fix alternative purges 
at a week diftance from each other, which 
will make him ftale and perfpire plentifully, 
and at the fame time bring down the fwelling 
ofhisiegs. The following is well calcula 
ted for this purpofe: Take of fuccrotine 
aloes, fix drachms; of gum guaicum in pow- 
der half an ounce, and of diapente, fix 
drachms: make the whole into a ball with 
a {poonful of oil of amber, and a fufficient 
quantity of fyrup of buckthorn. 

By purfuing this method the horfe will 
foon be able to do his bufinefS: for this 
purge will encreafe his flefh, and mend his 
appetite; particulars of the greateft confe- 
quence in the cure, and which cannot be 
obtained by giving a horfe the common 
purges of aloes; the method purfued by 
moft farriers in the cure of the molten 
greafe. 

GREAT HARE [with Hunters] a hare 
in the third year of her age. 

GREEN-FINCH, is a bird of a very 
mean fone. 

They are plentiful in every country, and 
breed the fillieft of any, commonly making 
their nefts by the highway-fide, where every 
body that finds them deftroys them at fir(t, 
till the hedges are pretty well covered with 
green leaves; but they ufually fit very early 
in the fpring, before the hedges have leaves 
upon them, and build with green mofs that 
grows at the bottom of the hedges, quilting 
their nefts very forrily on the infide ; nay 
they are oftentimes fo flight thata ftrong 
wind fhakes themjto pieces, and drops either 
the young ones or the eggs, 

However they, hatch three times a year, 
and the young are very hardy to bring up: 
they may be fed with white bread and rape 
feed foaked, and are yery apt to take the 
whiftle, rather than any other bird’s fone; 
but they will never kill themfelves with 
finging and whiftling. 

zZ The 
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The green-finch is feldom fubjeét to any 
difeafe, but to be too grofs, there being 
none of the feed birds fo like him for grow- 
ing fo exceflive fat, if you give him hemp- 
feed ; for then he is good for nothing but 
thefpit: lethim therefore have none but 
rape feed. % 

GREEN-HUE, [in the Foreft Law] fig- 
nifies every thing that grows green within 
the foreft: and is alfo called Vert, which 
ee. 

i GRICE, a young wild boar. 

GRIG, afifh, the fmailleft kind of eel. 

To GROAN [with Hunters] a buck is 
faid to groan, orhoot when he makesa 
noife at rutting-time. 

GROOM, aman who looks after horfes, 
and fhould demean’himfelf after fo gentle 
and kind amanner towards horfes, as to en- 
gage them to love him; for ahorfe is reck- 
oned one of the moft loving creatures to man 
of all other brutes, and in every refpeét the 
mott obedient. 

Therefore if he be dealt with mildly and 
gently his kindef$ will be reciprocal; but if 
the groom or keeper be harfh and choleric: 
he will put the horfe out of patience, and 
make him become rebellious, and occafion 
his biting and ftriking. 

Therefore the groom fhould frequently dal- 
ly, toy, and play with the horfes under his 
care, talking to them and giving them good 
words, leading them out into the fun-fMfine, 
there run, and fhow him all the diverfions he 
can. - 

He muft alfo duly curry comb and drefs 
him, wipe away the duft, pick and clean 
him, feed, pamper, and cherifh him; 
and conftantly employ himfelf in doing 
fomething about him, as looking to his 


heels, raking up his feet, rubbing upon the | 


foles, &c. 


that he may almoft fee his own face upon his 


coat ; he mult likewife keep his feet {topped | 
and anointed daily; ‘his heels free from | 


fcratches and other forances, ever having a 
watchful eye over him, and overlooking all 
his adtions, as well feeding as drinking ; 


that fo no inward infirmity may feize upon | 
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him; but that he may be able to difcover 
it, and endeavour to cure. The qualifica- 
tions neceflary in a groom, are obedience, 
fidelity, patience, diligence, &c. 

Firft, he ought to love his horfe in the 
next dégree to his mafter, and endeavour by 
fair ufage to gain a reciprocal love from* 
him, and an exaét obedience; which if he 
know how to pay his mafter, he will the 
better be able to teach it his horfe: and 
both the one and the other are to be ob< 
tained by fair means, rather than by paffion 
and outrage. For thofe who are fo irra- 
tional themfelves, as not to be able to com- 
mand their own paffions, are not fit to un- 
dertake the reclaiming of an horfe (who is 
by nature an irrational creature). 

He mutt then put in practice that patience, 
which he ought at all times to be matter of, 
and by that, and fair means, he may attain 
his end: for no creature is more tractable 
than a horfe, if he be ufed with kindnefs to. 
win him. 

The next thing requifite to a groom is 
neatnefs, as to keeping his ftable clean fwept, 
and in order; faddles, houfing-cloths, ftir- 
rups, leathers and girths clean, and above 
all his horfe clean dreffed and rubbed. 

Laftly, diligence is requifite in a daily 
difcharge of his duty, and obferving any 
the finalleft operation, whether cafual or ac- 
cidental, either in his countenance, as fymp- 
toms of ficknefS; or in his limbs and gait, 
as lamenefs; or in his appetite, as forfa ing 
his meat; and immediately upon any fuch 
difcovery to feek out a remedy. 

This is the fubftance of the duty of a 
groom in general. 

We will fuppofe Bartholomew-tide to be 
now come, and the pride and ftrength of 
the grafs to be now nipped by the fevere 


| frofts and cold dews which ufually accom- 
Nay, he ought to keep him fo well dreft, | 


pany this feafon, fo that the nourifhment 
thereof turns into raw crudities, and the 
coldnefs of the night (which is injurous to 
horfes) abates as much feth and luft as he 
getteth in the day, therefore he is now to 
be ‘taken up from grafs, whilft his coat lies 
fmooth and fleek. 

The horfe defigned for hunting, &ec. ‘be- 
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ing brought home, the groom mutt fet him 


up for that night in fome fecure and fpacious 
place, where he may evacuate his body, and 
fo be brought to warmer keeping by de- 
grees; and the next day fet him up in the 
{table. 

It is indeed held a general rule amongft 
grooms, not to clothe or drefs their horfes 
till two or three days ‘after their ftabling; 
but there feems no other reafon but cuftom 
for this practice. 

Some alfo give the horfe wheat ftraw to 
take up his belly at his firft houfing; but 
others utterly difapprove of it. 

For the nature of a horfe being hot and 
dry, if he feeds on ftraw which is fo; like~ 
wife, it would ftraiten his guts, and caufe an 
inflammation in his liver, and by that means 
diftemper his blood; and befides it would 
make his body fo coftive, that it would 
caufe a retention of nature, and caufe him 
to dung with great pain and difficulty, 
whereas full feeding would expel the ex- 
crements according to the true intention 
and inclination of nature. ‘Therefore let 
moderate airing, warm cloathing, good old 
hay, old corn, fupply the place of wheat 
ftraw. 

The firft bufinefs of a groom, after he 
hath brought his horfe into the ftable, is, in 
the morning, to water him, and to rub his 
body over with awarm wifp, alittle moif- 
tened, and afterwards with a woollen cloth; 
alfo to clean his fheath with his wet hand 
from all the duft it had contraéted during 


his running, and to wafh his yard either | 


with white-wine or water. 

He muft then trim him after the manner 
that other horfes are trimmed, except the 
infide of his ears, which ought not to be 
meddled with for fear of making him catch 
cold. 

In the next place he muft carry him to 
the'Farrier’s, and there get him fhod with 
afet of thoes, anfwerable to the fhape of 
his feet, and not to pare his feet.to make 
them fit his fhoes. 

Let his feet be well opened between the 
quarters and thefrufh, to prevent his being 
hoof bound, and.let them he opened ftrait, 
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not fideways; for by that means, in two or 
three fhoeings, his heels (which are the 
ftrength of his feet) will be cut quite away. 
Pare his foot as hollow as you"can, and 
then the fhoe will not prefs upon it. 

The fhoe ought to come near the heel, 
but not to be fet fo clofe as to bruife it, 
nor yet fo open as to catch in his fhoes, if 
he happens to over-reach at any time, and 


-fo hazard the pulling them off, the break- 


ing of the hoof, or bruifing of his heel. 

The webs of his fhoes ought to be nei- 
ther too broad nor too narrow, but: of a 
middling fize, about the breadth of an 
inch, with ftopped fpunges, and even with 
his foot; for though it would be for the 
advantage of a travelling horfe’s heel, to 
have a fhoe fet a little wider than the hoof 
on both fides, that the fhoe may bear his 
weight, and not his foot touch the ground; 
yet the hunter being often forced to gallop 
on rotten fpungy earth; if he have them 
larger it would hazard his laming, and pul- 
ling off his fhoes, as has been before ob- 
ferved. : 

There is an old pepe before bebind, 
and behind before; that is, in the fore feet 
the veins lie behind, and in the hinder 
feet they lie before; therefore the farrier 
ought to take care that he do not prick 
him, butileave afpace at the heel of the 
fore feet, and a fpace between the nails at 
the toe. 

Having got his fhoes fet on as above di- 
rected, a great deal of his hoof will be 
left to be cut off at his toe. 

That being cut off, and his feet finoothed 
with a file, he will ftand fo firm, and his 
feet will be fo ftrong, that he will tread a& 
boldly on ftones as on carpet eround. 

The horfe being fhod, and it being time 
to water him, let him ftand in the water, 
which will (in the opinions of fome) clofe 
up the holes, which the driving of the nails 
has made. 

Afterwards have him gently home, tie 
him up to the rack, rub him all over, body 
and legs, with dry ftraw, then ftop up his 
feet with .cow-dung, give him a quartern 
of clean fifted old oats, and a quantity ot 

Z 2 hay, 
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hay, fufficient to ferve him all night, and 
leave him till the next morning. 

Jo GROPE or Ticxxz, is a method of 
fifhing, by putting one’s hand into water- 
holes where fith lie, and tickling them about 
the gills ; by which means they will become 
fo quiet, that a man may take them in his 
hand and throw them upon land; or if they 
are large fifh, he may thruft his fingers into 
their gills and bring them out. 

GROUND ANGLING, is a way of fifh- 
ing under water without a Aoat, only with 
a plumb of lead, or a bullet, which is bet- 
ter, becaufe it will roll on the ground. 

This method of fithing is very expedient 
in cold weather, when the fith fwim very 
low. 

The bullet is to be placed about nine in- 
ches from the baited hook; the top muft 
be very gentle, that the fifh may the more 
eafily ran away with the bait, and not be 
feared with the ftiffhefs of the rod: you 
muft not ftrike as foon as you fee the fith 
bite, but flack your line a little, that he 
may the better fwallow the bait and hook: 

As for the tackle, it ought to be fine and 
flender; ftrong and big lines only ferve to 
fright the fifh. 

The morning and evening are the chiefeft 
feafons for the ground line for trout; but 
if the day prove cloudy, or the water 
muddy, you may fifh at ground all the day 
long. 

GROUND BAIT. Such places as you 
frequently angle at, you fhould, once a 
week at leaft, caft into, all forts of corn 
boiled foft, grains wafhed in blood, and 
dried and cut to pieces, fnails, chopped 
worms, fowl-guts, beafts-guts, and livers, 
by which carp and tench are drawn to the 
place; and, to keep them together, throw 
half an handful of ground malt now and 
then as you angle. 

GROUND PLUMBING, is the finding 
out the depth of the water in fifhing; to 
do which you fhould ufe a mufket bullet, 
with a hole made in the middle of it, or 
any other fort of plummet, which mutt be 
tied to a ftrong twift, and hung on the 
hook, which will effeét the bufinefs. 
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GROUPADE [in Horfemanhhip], a lofty 
kind of manage, and higher than the ordi— 
nary curvets. . 

GRUBBING a Cock [with Cock-fight- 
ers], aterm ufed for the cutting off the fea- 
thers under his wings; but this is not al- 
lowable by the cock-pit law; neither is it 
allowable to cut off his feathers in any, 
handling place. 

GUDGEON ; this fith, though fimall, is 
of fo pleafant attafte, that it is very little 
inferior to a fmelt. 

They {pawn twice in the fummer feafon; 
and their feeding is much like the barbel’s; 
in ftreams and on gravel, flighting all man- 
ner of flies; but they are eafily taken with 
afmall red worm, fifhing near the ground; 
and being a leather mouthed fifh, will not - 
eafily be off the hook when ftruck. 

The gudgeon may be fifhed for with float, 
the hook being on the ground; or by hand, 
with a running line on the ground, with. 
out cork or float. - 

But although the fmall red worm before- 
mentioned is the beft bait for this fith, yet 
wafps, gentles, and cad-baits will do very: 
well: you may alfo fith for gudseons with 
two or three hooks at once, -and find very. 
pleafant fport, where they rife any thing 
large: when you angle for them, {ftir up 
the fand or gravel withea long pole; this 
will make them gather to that place, and 
bite fafter, and with more eagernefs. 

GUNIAD; un fith is excellent food; 

GUINARD ; J and is not found any where 
but in a large water called Pemble-mere: but 
that which is moft remarkable is this, that 
the river which runs by Cheffer, hath it’s 
head or fountain in Merionethfhire, and it’s 
courfe runs through this Pemble-mere, which 
abounds as much with guniads as the river 
Dee does with falmon, of each both afford- 
ing great plenty; and yet it was. never 
known that any falmon was ever caught in 
the mere, or ever any guniads taken in the 
river. 

GUN-POWDER. The beft is fmall- 
grained, hard to crumble between the finger 
and thumb,. and of a blueifh colour. See 
Gun, or Fowiine-Piece, 

GUR- 
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. GURGIPTING [in Falconry], a term 
ufed of a hawk when fhe is ftiff, and choaked 


up. 
PGYRFALCON. See GERFALCON. 

GYRLE, a roe-buck, fo called the firft 
year. 2 
AGGARD FALCON, isa hawk much 
H coveted for their diverfion. 

HAIR, infpeaking of horfes, the French 
ufe the word poil (i. e. hair). to fignify their 
colour: and fometimes itis ufed to fignify 
that part of the flank that receives the prick 
of the fpur. 

Pale hair is thofe parts of the fkin that 
approach more to white than the reft, being 
not of fo high a tinge. 

Staring hair (or planted coat) is faid of a 
horfe whofe hair briftles up, or rifes upright; 


which diforder is owing to being ill curried, 


not well coyered, or too coldly houfed. 
In order to make the hair of an horfe 
fmooth, fleck, and foft, he muft be kept 
warm at heart, for the leaft inward cold 
will caufe the hair to ftare; alfo fweat him 
often, for that will loofen and raife the duft 
and filth that renders his coat foul; and 
when he is in the height of a fweat, fcrape 
of all the white foam, fweat, and filth, that 
is raifed up, with an old fword blade, and 
that will lay his coat even and {mooth, and 
alfo when he is blooded, if you rub himall 
over with his own blood, and fo continue 
two or three days, and curry and drefs him 
well, it will make his coat fhine. 
Hair falling, or fhedding from the mane 
or tail of a horfe is caufed either by fome 
heat taken, that has engendered a dry mange 
there; or it proceeds from fome furfeit, 
which caufes the evil humours to refort to 
thofe parts. 
To cure this, anoint the horfe’s mane 
and creft with black foap; make a ftrong 
. lee of ath afhes, and wabh it all over with 

it. 3 
But if a canker fhould grow on a horfe’s 
tail, which will eat away both flefh and 
bone; then put fome oil of vitriol to it, 
and it will confume it: and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need only to 
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wet it with cold water, and it will put a ftop 
to it. 

If you have amind to take away hair 
from any part of a horfe’s body; rub it 
with the gum that grows on the body of 
ivy, or the juice of fumitory that grows 
among barley, or boil half a pound of lime 
in a quart of water, till a fourth part is 
confumed, to which add an ounce of orpi- 
ment, and lay a plaifter on any part of the 
horfe, and it will do the bufinefs in a few 
hours. 

HALBERT, is a fmall piece of iron one 
inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
foldered to the toe of a horfe’s fhoe, which 
jets out before, to hinder a lame horfe from 
refting, or treading upon his toe. 

Thefe halbert fhoes da of neceffity con- 
ftrain a lame horfe, when he goes at a mo- 
derate pace, to tread or reft on his heel, 
which lengthens and draws out the back 
finew that was before in fome meafure 
fhrunk. 

HALLIER-NET or Bramsie-Net, an 
oblong net to take quails, &c. See Plates 
XII. and VII. See Brampie-Ner. 

HALTER ror a Horsg, is a head-ftall 
of Hungary leather, mounted with one, and 
fometimes two ftraps, with a fecond throat- 
pangs if the horfe is apt to unhalter him- 
felf. 

HALTER CAST, is an excoriation of 
the paftern,, occafioned by the halter being 
entangled about the foot upon the horfe’s 
endeavouring, to rub his neck with his hinder 
Oot. 

Unhalter; a horfe is faid to unhalter him- 
felf that turns off the halter. 

If your horfe is apt to unhalter himfelf, 
you muft get him a halter with a throat- 
band. : 

Strap,, or ftring of a halter, is a cord or 
long ftrap of leather made faft to the head- 
ftall, and to the manger, to tie the horfe. 

Do not bridle your horfe till you fee if he 
is halter caft. See Trick. 

Halter Caft is thus: when a horfe endea- 
yours to fcrub the itching part of his body, 
near the head or neck, one of his hinder . 
feet entangles in the/ halter, which by the 
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foot and body: if theigrief be in the elbow, 
it:may be known by pinching him, -with 
the fore fingers and thumb, and then he will 
hold up his leg, and offer to bite. 

Bur if the grief be in the knee, it may 
be difcovered by the horfe’s ftiff going; 
for he will not bend it fo nimbly.as he does 
the other. 

If it be in the flank, or fhin bone, the 
fame may be feen or felt, it being a’back 
finew, fplenter, f{train, or the like. 

If it be in the bending of the knee, it is 
a malander, which is alfo cafily difcovered. 

Farther, when the pattern, or joint, is 
affeéted, it may be known by his not bend- 
ing it fo well as the other: ‘and if you put 
your hand upon the place, you will find ic 
very hor. 

If ir be in the foot, it muft be cither in 
the coronet or fole ; if in the coronet, pro- 
bably it comes by fome {train or wrench. 

If in the hoof by fome eyver-reach, or 
diftemper in or about the fruh. 

If in the fole from fome prick, accloy, 
nail, &c. 

HAM (ep ahorfe, is the ply or bend- 

HOUGHS ingof thehind legs, and like- 
wife comprehends the point behind, and 
oppofite'to the ply, called the hock. 

The hams of a horfe fhould be large, full, 
and not much bended; as alfo difcharged 
of eth, nervous, fupple, and dry, other- 
wife they will be fubjeét to many imperfec- 
tions, as the capelet, curb, jardon, felander, 
fpavin, variffe, veflignon, &c. ’ 

HAMBLING ) oF Does, [in the foreft 

HAMELING} Taw] isthe’ fame as ex- 

editing or lawing; properly the ham- 
ringing, or cutting of dogs in the ham. 

HAND, ‘is a meafure of a fith clinched, 
by which we compute the heighth of ahorfe : 
the French call it paume, and had this ex- 
preffion and meafure firft imparted to them 
‘from Liege. - 

A horfe of war fhould be fixteen hands 


igh. / 
fend {pear hand, or fword hand is the 
horfe-man's right-hand. 
‘Bridle-hand, is the left-hand of the horfe- 
man, There arefeveral expreffions mee 
relate 


violent ftrugeling of ‘the horfe to difengage 
himfclf, he fometimes receives very dan- 
gerous hurts in the hollow of his paftern. 

For the cure of this, take linfeed oil and 
brandy, of each an equal quantity; fhake 
them together in a glafs till they be well 
mixt, and anoint the forance, morning and 
evening, having firft clipt away the hair; 
but take care to keep the foot very clean. 

Another eafy remedy is, take oil and 
wine, of each an equal quantity; boil them 
together, till the wine be evaporated; and” 
apply the remainder of the oil, once a day 
to the part, which will be quickly healed, 

HALTING [in:a Horfe] a limping, or 
going lame, an irregularity in the motion 
of an horfe, arifing from a lamenefs in the 
fhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes ‘him 
{pare the part, or ufe it timoroufly. Hialt- 
ing happens fometimes before, and fome- 
times behind; if jt be before, the ailment 
mutt of neceffity be in the fhoulder, knee, 
flank, paftern, or foot. 

If it be in the fhoulder, jt muft-be to-| 
avards'the withers, or in the pitch of the 
fhoulder, and may be known in that ‘he will 
a little draw his leg after him, and not ufe 
it fo nimbly.as the other. 

If he caft it more outward than the 
other, it is afign of lamenefs, and that the 
grief lies in the fhoulder; then take him in! 
your ‘hand and:turn him hort, on either 
hand, and:you will find him to complain of 
that fhoulder he is lame of, and he will 
either favour that leg or trip in the turning : 
alfo lamenefs may be feen by him while 
ftanding inthe fable; -where he will hold 
the lame leg out more than the other, and 
if when you are upon ‘his back, he com- 
plains more than otherwife he does, the 
grief certainly lies in the withérs; fo that 
griping ‘him hard ‘you will perceive him to! 
Shrink, and perhaps offer to bite. 

If he ets thick and fhore ‘before, then. 
the grief is upon the pitch of the fhoulder, 
clofe to the breaft, which may be difcovered 
by fertting the thumb, and prefling it hard 
again{t the place, ‘and thrufting‘him with it 
(if you would have ‘him go back) upon 
which he will fhrink, and pur back his leg, 
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relate to the bridle-hand, becaufe that gives 
motion to the bitt-mouth, and ferves to 
guide the horfe much more than the other 
helps. : 

A horfeman ought to hold his bridle-hand 
two or three fingers above the pommel of 
the faddle. : 

This horfeman has no hand; that is, he 
does not make ufe of the bridle but unfea- 
fonably,; and does not know how to give 
the aids or helps of the hand with due 
nicety. é 

To keep a horfe upon the hand, is to 
feel him in the ftay upon the hand, and to 
be prepared to avoid any furprifal or difap- 
pointment from the horfe, 

A horfe is faid to be, or reft, upon the 
hand, that never refufes, but always obeys 
and anfwers the effeéts of the hand. 

To make a horfe right upon the hand, 
and free in the ftay, he might be taught to 
know the hand by degrees and gentle me- 
thods; the horfeman muft turn him, or 
change hands, ftop him, and manage with 
dexterity the appwi, or preflure of his mouth, 
fo as to make him fuffer chearfully and freely 
the effeét of the bitt-mouth, without refitt- 
ing, or refting heavy upon the hand. 

The fhort, or hand-gallop, teaches horfes 
to be right upon the hand. 

A light hand. A good horfeman ought 
to have a light hand; that is, he ought 
only to feel the horfe upon his hand, in 
order to refift him when he attempts to flip 
from it; he ought, inftead of cleaving to 
the bridle, lower it as foon as he has made 
his refiftance. 

If ahorfe, through an overbearing eager- 
nefs to go forward, preffes too much upon 
the hand, you ought to flack your hand at 
certain times, and keep ahard hand at other 
times, and fo difappoint the horfe of pref- 
fing continually upon the bitt. 

Now this facility or liberty in the horfe- 
man of flacking and ftifening the hand is 
what we call 4 good hand. 

To flack, or eafe the hand, is to flacken 
the bridle. 


To hold up, or fuftain the hand, is to pull | 


the bridle in. 
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To guide a horfe by the hand, is to turn 
or change hands upon one tread. 

A horfe is faid to force the hand when he 
does not fear the bridle, but runs away in 
fpite of the horfeman. 

To make a horfe part from t®e hand, or 
fuffer him to flip from the hand, is to put 
on at full {peed. 

To make a horfe part right from the 
hand, he fhould not put himfelf upon his 
back or reins, but bring down his hips. 

All hands. A horfe that turns upon all 
hands upon awalk, trot, or gallop. 

To work a horfe upon the hand, is to 
manage him by the effeét of the bridle, 
without interpofing any other helps, except- 
ing thofe of the calves of the legs, upon 
occafion. 

Fore hand, anéhind hand, of a horfe, is 
an expreffion diftinguifhing the parts of a 
horfe, as divided into the fore and hind 
parts by the fituation of a horfeman’s 
hand. 

The parts of the fore-hand, are the head 
and fee and the fore-quarters. 

Thofe of the hind-hand@ include all the 
other parts of his body. 

HAND-HIGH,, is a term ufed in horfe- 
manfhip, and peculiar to the Eng/i/' nation, 
who meafure the heighth or tallnefs of a horfe 
by hands, beginning with the heel, and 
meafuring upwards to the higheft hair upon 
the withers. A hand is four inches. 

HANDLING, [with Cock-fighters] a 
term that fignifies the meafuring the girth 
of them, by griping one’s hand and fingers 
about the cock’s body. 

HAQUENEE, an obfolete French word 
for an ambling horfe. , 

To HARBOUR, [hunting term] a hart 
is faid to harbour when he goes torett; and 
to unharbour a deer, is to dilodge him. 

HIARD Horsz, is one that is infenfible 
of whip or fpur. 

HARE, is a beaft of venery, or the fo- 
reft; peculiarly fo rermed in the fecond year 
of her age; in the firlt the is called a leye- 
ret; one the third a great hare. By old 
forefters the hare is called the King of all 
beafts of venery. r 

There 
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There are four forts of hares; fome live 
jn the mountains, fome in the fields, fome 
in marfhes, andfome every where without 
any certain place of abode, The mountain 
hares are the fwiftelt; the field hares are not 
fo nimble ;gand thofe of the marfhes are the 
floweft; but the wandering hares are moft 
dangerous to follow, for they are fo cunning 
in the ways and mazes of the fields, running 
up the hills and rocks, becaufe by cuftom 
they know a nearer way ;- with other tricks, 
to the confufion of the dogs, and difcou- 
ragement of the hunters. 

It will not be improper to give a de- 
fcription of the parts of a hare, fince it is 
admirable to behold how every limb and 
member of this beaft is compofed for cele- 
rity. 

Ta the firft place the head isround, nim- 
ble, fhort, yet of convenient Jength, and 
apt to turn every way. , 

The ears are long and lofty, like thofe of 
an afs; for nature hath fo provided, that 
every fearful and unarmed creature fhould 
have long and large ears, that by hearing it 
might prevent it’s enemies, and fave itfelf 
by flight: the lips continually move, while 
they are afleep as well as awake; and from 
the flit they have in the middle of their 
nofe comes the name of hare-lips, found in 
fome men. 

The neck of ahare is long, fmall, round, 
foft, and flexible; the fhoulder-bone ftrait 
and broad, for her more eafy turning ;_ her 
legs before foft, and ftand broader behind 
than before, and the hinder legs longer than 
the fore legs : the breaft is not narrow, but 
fitted to take more breath than any other 
beatt oftthat bignefs: it has a nimble back 
and a flefhy belly, tenderloins, hollow fides, 
fat buttocks filled up, and ftrong and ner- 
vous knees. Their eyes are brown, and 
they are fubtil, butnot bold; feldom look- 
ing forward, becaufe they go by leaps: their 
eye-lids coming from their brows, are too 
fhort to cover their eyes, fo that when they 
fleep they open them. : 

‘They have certain little bladders in their 
belly, filled with matter, out of which 
both fexes fuck a certain humour and anoint 
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their bodies all over with, by which they 
are defended againft rain. i 

Though their fight is dim, yet they have 
an indefatigable Araley of feeing ; fo that 
the continuance of it, though but ina mean 
degree, makes amends for the want of the 
excellency of it in them. 

They feed abroad, becaufe they would 
conceal their forms, and never drink, but 
content themfelves with dew, which makes 
them frequently grow rotten. 

As it is faid before, every limb of-a hare 
is compofed for {wiftnefs, and therefore fhe 
never walks or treads, but jumps; her ears 
lead her the way in the chace, for with one 
of them fhe hearkeneth to the cry of the 
dogs, and the other the ftretches forth like a 
fail, to help forth her courfe: always 
ftretching her hisder beyond her former, 
and yet not hindering them at all ; and in 
bes and highways fhe runs more fpce- 
dily.. 

The hares of the mountains often exercife 
themfelves in the vallies and plains, and 
through praétice grow acquainted with the 
neareft ways to their forms, or conftant ~ 
places of abode; fo that when at-any time 
they are hunted in the fields, fuch is their 
fubtil dodging, that they will dally with 
the huntfman till they feem to be almoft 
taken, and then on a fudden take the near- 
eft way to the mountains, and fo take fanc- 
tuary in the inacceffible places, to which 
neither dogs nor horfes can or dare afcend. 

Hares which frequent bufhes and brakes 
are not able to endure labour, nor are very 
fwift, becaufe of the pain in their feet, 
growing fat by means of idlenefs, and not 
ufing themfelves to running. 

The field hare, being leaner of body, and 
oftener chafed, is more difficultly taken, by 
reafon of her fingular agility ; for when fhe 
begins hercourfe, fhe bounds up from:the 
ground as if fhe flew, afterwards paffes thro’ 
brambles, over thick bufhes and hedges, 
with all expedition; and if fhe cometh into 
deep grafs or corn, fhe eafily delivers, her- 
felfand flides through it, always holding up 
one ear, and bending it at pleafure, to be 
the moderator of her chace. j 

Neither 
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‘Neither is fhe fo improvident and prodi- 
gal of her ftrength, as to {pend it all in one 
courfe, but fhe has regard to the force of 
her purfuer, who if he be flow and fluggifh, 
fhe is not profufe of her ftrength, nor ufes 
‘her utmott fwiftnefs, but only advances 
gently before the dogs, yet fafely from their 
clutches, referving her greateft ftrength for 
the time of her greateft neceffity, knowing 
fhe can out-ryn the dogs at her pleafure, 
and therefore will not ftrain herfelf more 
than fhe is urged. 

But if fhe be purfued by a dog that is 
fwifter than the reft, then fhe puts on with 
all the force fhe can, and having once left 
the hunters and dogs a great way behind her, 
fhe makes to fome little hill; or rifing 
ground, where fhe raifes herfelf upon her 
hinder legs, that thereby fhe may obferve 
how far off, or how near her purfuers are. 

The younger hares, by reafon of their 
weak limbs, tread heavieron the earth than 
the older, and therefore leave the greater 
{cent behind them. 

At a year old they run very fwiftly, and 
their {cent is ftronger in the woods than in 
the plain fields ; and if they lie down on 
the earth (as they love to do) in red fallow 
‘grounds, they are eafily defcried. 

Their footfteps in winter are more appa- 
rent than in fummer, becaufe as the nights 
are longer, they travel further; neither do 
they fcent in winter mornings fo foon as it 
isday, till the froft is a little thawed; but 
efpecially their footfteps are uncertain at 
the full of the moon, for then they leap and 
play together, fcattering or putting out theit 
fcent or favour; and in the fpring-time 
alfo, when they do engender, they confound 
one another’s iether by multitudes. 

Hares and rabbets are mifchievous to nur- 
feries and newly planted orchards, by peel- 
ing off the bark of the plants; for the 
‘prevention of which fome bind ropes about 

“the trees to a fufficient height; others daub 
them with tar, which being of itfelf hurtful 
toyoung plants, the mifchief is prevented 
by mixing with it any kind of greafe, and 
boiling it over a fire, fo as both may in- 
corporate; then with a bruh or little 
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broom, daub-over the ftem of the tree as 
high as a rabbet or hare can reach; do this 
in November, and it will fecure the trees for 
that whole year, it being the winter-time on- 
ly in which they feed upon the bark. 

Alfo fome thin ftuff out of a houfe of of- 
fice, or the thick tempered with water, 
has been often applied with good fuccefs ; 
or the white wath made ufe of by plaifterers 
for whiting houfes, done once a year over 
the trees with a bruth, will preferve them 
from hares, deer, and other animals. 

As for fuch hares as are bred in warrens, 
the warreners have a crafty device to fatten 
them, which has been found by experience 
to be effectual ; and that is, by putting 
wax into their-ears to make them deaf, and 
then turning them into the place where they 
are to feed, where, being freed from the 
fear of hounds, and for want of hearing, 
they grow fat before others of their kind, 
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Tt is generally believed, that a hare natu- 
rally knows the change of weather, from 
one twenty-four hours to another. 

When the goes to her form, fhe will fuffer 
the dew to touch her as little as fhe can, 
but takes the high-ways and beaten paths: 
again, when fhe rifes out of her form, if 
fhe couches her ears and feut, and runs 
not very fait at firft, it is an infallible fign 
that fhe is old and crafty. 

They go to buck commonly in Fanuary, 
February, and March, and fometimes all the 
warm months : fometimes feeking the buck 
at feven or cight miles diftant from the place 
they ufually fic at, following the high-ways, - 
Se 


To diftinguifh a male hare from the fe- 
male, you may know him as you hunt him 
to his form, by his beating the hard high- 
ways: he alfo feeds further out in the plains, 
and makes his doublings and croflings much 
wider, and of greater compafs, than the 
female doth ; whereas the female will keep 
clofe by fome covert fide, turning and 
winding in the bufhes like aconey; and if 
fhe go to relief in the corn fields, fhe feldom 

Aa * croffes 
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croffes over the furrows, but follows them 
along, ftaying upon the thickeft tufts of 
corn to feed. 

You may lJikewife know a buck at his 
rifing out of his form, by his hinder parts, 
which are more upon the .whitifh, and his 
fhoulders, before he rifes, will be redder 
than the doe’s having fome loofe long hairs 
growing on them. 

Again, his head is fhorter and better 
trufied, his hairs about his lips longer, and 
his ears fhorter and more grey: the hairs 
upon the female’s chine are of a Llackith grey. 

And befides, when hounds hunt a female 
hare, fhe will ufe more croffing and doub- 
ling, feldom making out end-ways before 
the hounds ; whereas the male aéts contra- 
rily, for having once made a turn or two 
about his form, then farewell hounds, for 
he will frequently lead them five or fix miles 
before ever he will turnhis head. * 

When you fee that your hounds have 
found where a hare hath paffed to relief up- 
on the high-way-fide, “and hath much 
doubled and croffed upon dry places, and 
never much broken out nor relieved in the 
corn, it isa fign fhe is but lately come 
thither: and then commonly fhe will ftay 
upon fome high place to look about her, 
and to chufe out a place to form in, which 
fhe will be loth to part with. As of all 
chaces the hare makes the greateft paftime 
and pleafure, fo it is a great delight and 
fatisfaction to fee the craft of this fall ani- 
mal for her felf-prefervation. 

And the better to underftand them, con- 
fider what weather it is: if it be rainy, 
then the hare will hold the high-ways more 
thanat any other time, and if fhe come to 
the fide of any young grove or fpring, fhe 
will fearcely enter, but fquatdown by the 
fide of it till the hounds have over-fhot her, 
and then fhe will return, the very fame way 
fhe came, to the place from whence fhe was 
ftarted, and will not go by the way into any 
covert, for fear of the wet and dew that 
hangs upon the boughs. \ 

In this cafe the huntfman ought to ftay 
an hundred paces before he comes to the 
wood fide, by which means he will per- 
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ceive whether fhe returnas aforefaid, which: 
if fhe do, he muft halloo in his hounds, 
and call them back, and that prefently, that 
the hounds may not-think it ahs counter fhe 
came firft. 

The next thing that is to be obferved, is 
the place where the hare fits, and upon what 
wind fhe makes her form, either upon the 
north or fouth wind; fhe will not willingly 
run into the wind, but run upon afide,. or 
down the wind ; but if fhe form in the water, 
itis afign fhe is foul and meafled : if you 
hunt fuch a one, have a {pecial regard all 
the day to the brook-fides, for there, and 
near plafhes, fhe will make all her croffings, 
doublings, &c. 

Some hares have been fo crafty, that as’ 
foon as they have heard the found of ahorn, 
they would inftantly ftart aut of their form, 
though it was at the diftance of a quarter of 
a mile, and go and fwim in fome pool, and 
reft upon fome rufh bed in the midft of it; 
and would not ftir from thence till they have 
heard the horn again, and then have ftarted 
out again, fwimming to land, and have ftood 
up before the hounds four hours before they 
could kill them, fwimming and ufing all 
fubtilties and croflings in the water. 

Nay, fuch is the natural craft and fubtil- 
ty of ahare that fometimes, after fhe has 
been hunted three hours, fhe will ftart a 
frefh hare, and fquat in the fame form. 

Others having been hunted a confiderable 
time, will creep under the door of a fheep- 
coat, and there hide themfelves among the 
fheep ; or when they have been hard hunted, 
will run in among a flock of fheep, and will 
by no means be gotten out from among them 
till the hounds are coupled up and the sheep 
driven into their pens. 

Some of them (and that feems fomewhat 
ftrange) will take the ground like a coney, 
and that is called, going to the vault. 

Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge 
and come down the other, the thicknefs of 
the hedge being the only diftance between 
the courfes. 

A hare that has been clofely hunted, has 
got upon a quick-fet hedge, and rana good 
way upon the top thereof, andthen leapt off 
upon the ground, And 
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And they will frequently betake them- 
felyes to furz-bufhes, and will leap from 
one to the other, whereby.the hounds are 
frequently in default. 

Some affirm thata hare, after fhe has been 
hunted two hours and more, has at length 
to fave herfelf, got upon an old wall, fix 


foot high from the ground, and hid herfelf 


ina hole that was made for fcaffolding ; 
and that fome hares have fwam over the 
rivers Trent and Severn. 

A hare is fuppofed not to live above feven 
years atthe molt, efpecially the bucks, and 
ifa buck and a doe fhall keep one quarter 
together, they will never fuffer any ftrange 
hare to fit by them; and therefore it is faid 
by way of proverb, the more you hunt the 
more hares you’ fhall have: becaufe when 
you have killed one hare, another will come 
and poffefs his form. 

A hare hath a greater fcent, and is more 
eagerly hunted by the hounds, when fhe 

‘feeds and relieves upon green cern, than 
at any other time of the year; and yet 
there are fome hares that naturally give a 
greater {cent than others, as the large wood- 
hares ; and fuchas are foul and meafled keep 
near to'the waters : but the fall red hare, 
which is not much bigger than a coney, is 
neither of fo ftrong a fcent, nor fo eagerly 
hunted. 

Thofe hares that feed upon the fiall 
branches of wild thyme, or fuch like herbs, 
are generally very fwift, and will ftand long 
up before the hounds. 

Again, there are fome hares more fubtil 


and cunning thanothers, young hares which | 


have never been hunted are foolifh, and 
are neither of force nor capacity to ufe fuch 


fubtilties and crafts, but moft commonly | 


hold on end-ways before-the hounds, and of- 
tentimes {quat and ftart again, which greatly 
encourages the hounds, and enters them bet- 
ter than if the hare fhould fly end-ways, 


as fometimes they will for five or fix mile an | 


end. : 
The females are more crafty and politic 


than the males, for they double and turn. 


fhorter, which is unpleafant to the hounds ; 
for it is troublefome to them to turn fo often, 
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"delighting more in an end-way chace, run- 


ning with all their force: for thofe hares 
which double and crofs fo often, it is re- 
quifite at default, to caft the greater com- 


pafsabout, when you beat to make it our; 


for fo you will find all her fubtilties, and yet 
need not {tick upon any of them, but only 
where fhe went on forward: by chis means 
you will abate her force, and compel her 
to ufe doubling and crofiing. 

To enter hounds to a hare, let the huntf- 
man be fure in the firft place to make them 
very well acquainted with himfelf and his 
voice, and let them underftand the horn, 
which he fhould never blow but when there 
is caufe for it. 

When you enter a young kennel of 
hounds, have a fpecial regard to the country 
where you make: the firft quarry, for. fo 
they-are like to fucceed accordingly; fince 
their being entered firft ina plain and cham- 
pagne country, will make them ever after 
delight more to hunt therein than clfewhere; 
and it is the fame with the coverts. 

In order to have the beft hounds, ufe 
them to all kinds of hunting, yet donor 
oblige them to hunt in the morning, by 
reafon of the dew and moifture of the earth ; 
and befides, if they be afterwards hunted in 
the heat of the day, they will foon give over 
the chace, neither will they call on willing- 
ly nor chearfully, but feck out the fhades to 
fleep in. 

But yet many are of opinion, that tohunt 
both early and late in the morning, by 
trayling, profits the. hounds’ as to the ufe 
of their nofes ; and by keeping them fome- 
times in the heat of the day, or till night, 
incites courage in them. 

The beft feafon to enter young hounds, 
is in September and O@ober, for then the 
weather ~is temperate, and neither too hot 
nor too cold ; and thisis the feafon to find 
young hares that have never been hunted, 
which are filly, and ignorant of the politic 
croffings, doublings, &c. of their fires, 
running commonly end-ways, frequently 
fquatting, and as often ftarting; by which 
encouragement the hounds are the better 
entered. 

Aa2 
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Some hares hold the high-beaten ways on- 
ly, where the hounds can have no fcent; 
therefore when the huntfman finds his 
hounds ata default in the high-way, let him 
hunt on until he find where the hare hath 
broken from the high-way, or hath found 
fome dale or frefh place where the hounds 
may recover fcent, looking narrowly on the 
ground as he goes, to fee to find the footing 
or pricking of the hare. 

There are other places wherein a hound 
can find no feent; and that is, in fat and 
rotten ground, which fticks to the feet of 
the hare; and this is called carrying, and 
fo of confequence fhe leaves no fcent behind 
her. 

There are alfo certain months in the year 
in which a hound can find no fcent,. and 
that is in the fpring-time, by reafon of the 
fragrant fcent of fowers, and the like. 

But avoid hunting in hard frofty weather 
as much as you can, for that will be apt to 
furbate or founder your hounds, and caufe 
them to lofe their claws; befides, at that 
time a hare runs better than at any other 
time, the foles of her feer being hairy. 


In a word, the beft way of entering young, 


hounds, is with the affiftance of old ftaunch 
hounds, fo they will be better learned to caft 
for it at a doubling or default. 


What time of the year is beft for Hare-bunt- 
ing ; how to findher, flart her, and chafe 


her. 


The beft time to begin hare-hunting, is 
sbout thy middle of September, and to end 
towards the latter end of February, lett you 
deftroy the early brood of leverets. 

And befides, when the winter comes on, 
the moiftnefs and coolnefs of the earth in- 
creafes, which is agreeable to the nature of 
the hounds, and very acceptable, they not 
liking extremes either of hot or cold wea- 
ther. 

Thofe hounds that are two years old and 
upwards, may be exercifed three times a 
week ; and the hunting fo often will do 
them good, provided they be well fed; and 
they may be kept the greateft part of the 
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day, both to try their ftoutnefs, and to make 
them ftout. 

If any hound fhall have found the tray 
of a hare, when fhe hath relieved that 
night, the huntfman ought not to be toa 
hafty, but let the hounds make it of them= 
felves ; and when he perceives that they be~ 
gin to draw in together, and to call on 
frefhly, then he ought to encourage them, 
efpecially that hound which hunteth beft, 
frequently calling him by his name. 

Here you may take notice, that a hare 
leaveth better feent when fhe goes*to relief, 
than when fhe gocth towards her form; for 
when fhe relieves in the field, fhe coucheth 
her body low upon the ground, paffing often 
over one piece of ground, to find where the 
beft food lies, and thus leaveth the beftfcent, 
croffing alfo fometimes: befides, when the 
goes to her form, fhe commonly takes the 
high-ways, doubling, croffing, and leaping 
as lightly as fhe can; in which places the 
hounds can have no fcent by reafon of the 
duft, &c. and yet they will fquat by the 
fides of high-ways, and therefore let the 
huntfman beat very well the fides of thofe 


| high-ways. 


Now having found wherea hare hath re- 
lieved in fome pafture or corn-field, you 
muft then confider the feafon of the year, 
and what weather it is; for if it be in the 
{pring-time or fummer, a hare will not then 
fit in bufhes, becaufe they are frequently 
infefted with pifmires, fnakes, and adders ;. 
but will fit in corn-fields and open places, 

In the winter-time, they fit near towns and’ 
villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
efpecially when the wind is northerly or 
foutherly. 

According to the feafon and nature of the 
place where the hare is accuftomed to fir, 
there beat with your hounds, and ftart her; 
which is much better fport than trayling of 
her from her relief to her form. 

After the hare has been ftarted, and is on 
foot, then ftep in where you faw her pafs, 
and halloo in your hounds, until they have 
all undertaken it, and go on with it in full 
cry; then recheat to them with your horn, 
following fair and foftly at firft, making not 

too 
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too much noife either with horn or voice; 
for at the firlt, hounds are apt to overfhoot 
the chace through too much heat. 

But when they have run the fpace of an 
hour, and you fee the hounds are well in 
with it, and ftick well upon it, then you 
may come in nearer with the hounds, becaufe 
by that time their heat will be cooled, and 
they wil! hunt more foberly. 

Bur, above all things, mark the firft 
doubling, which mult be your direé for 
the whole day ; for all the doublings CJ 
fhall make afterwards will be like the former, 
and according to the policies that you hall 
fee her ufe, and the place where you hunt, 
you mult make your compaffes great or little, 
Tong or fhort, to help the defaults, always 
feeking the moifteft and moft commodious 
places for the hounds to {cent in. 

To conclude; thofe who delight in hunt- 
ing the hare, mutt rife early, leer ES be 
deprived of the feent of her foot-fteps, by 

which means the dogs will be ineapacitated 
to follow their game; for the nature of the 
fcent is fuch that it will not remain long, 
bur fuddenly, in a manner every hour, va- 
nifheth away. ; 
HARE-NETS anv Rasser-Nerts. The 
‘three feveral forts of nets reprefented in 
Plate VII, are proper cither for hares or 
_rabbets. 


In the placing Gene obferve the | ath 


_ or traét in any coppice, or furrow, by which 
any hare ufes a aa likewife hee the 
wind is, fo as to fet them as the hare and 
wind may come together: if the wind 
be fide-ways it will do well enough, but 
never let it blow over the net into the hare’s 
face, for he will fcent both it and you ata 
diftance: the two pointed lines A C, in the 
firft figure, denotes the foot-paths whereby 
the game ufes to pafs. Then prepare three 
or four more {takes according to the length 


of the net; which ftakes fhould be about. 


the bignefs of one’s thumb, and near four 
fect long, sharpened at the greater erd, and 
a little crooked at the fmallerR, S, T; ftick 
them in the ground fomewhat floping, as if 
fo forced by the wind: two of them are to 
be fet at the two fides of the way and the 
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Middle, as there is occafion; they muft 
only hold up the net from falling, but in a 
very flight manner, that if the game run 
againft it, it may fall down, and fo entangle 
him: be fure to hide yourfelf in fome ditch 
or bufh, behind a tree, or the like place, 
behind the net; then when you perceive the 
game to be paffed, give a fhout, flinging 
your hat at them, which will put them into 
fuch a furprife that they will {pring on, and 
run juft into the net, fo that you muft be 
‘nimble to take them left they break out 
and efcape. 

But obferve, this net is not fo grounded 
in windy weather as in fair. 

The middlemoft flap muft be fet much 
after the fame manner as the former; as to 
the way and wind, you fee. how the two 
cords at each end. of the net ought to be 
difpofed: next you mutt have two fticks, K, 
L, M, N, each four foot long and twice as 
thick as one’s thumb, which are to be cut 
exactly fmooth at each end and fixed thus; 
take the ftick H, J, put it on the edge of 
-the way upon the cord L, which is on the 
bottom of the net, and the other cord is to 
be placed at the top of the ftick, then go 
along behind the net fupporting it with 
your hand, and place your fecond ftick juft 
as you did the firlt; but you fhould endea- 
your to lean a little towards the way where 
you, expeét the game will come, for the 
beafts running fiercely againft the net will 
force the fticks to give way, and fo the net 
falls on him, 

_ There is another net reprefented by the 
laft figure, which is lefs troublefome than 
either of the former, only it may be farther 
difcerned, yet it is good for rabbets in fuch’ 
oaths. and only ufed for them and 
hares; whereas the others are ufeful alfo for 
the taking of wolves, foxes, badgers, and 
pole-cats. The true time to fet thefe nets 


_1s at break of day, till half an hour after 


fun-rifing, and from half an hour before 
fun-fet till dark. 

HARNESS GALLS; fometimes the 
breafts of coach-horfes are galled by the 
harnefs, or rife in hard bunches, efpecially 
in rainy weather. 

; To 
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To cure this, firft thave off the hair about 
the fore very clofe, and rub the whole 
breaft with a lather of water and black foap; 
then wafh that part of the breaft which is 
ufvally covered with the petrel, with falt 
and water, fuffering it to dry of itfelf, 

If the hardnefs of any part of the harnefs 
occafions the galling, take it away, or cover 
it with little bolfters, 

HARRIER; a hound, from his chafing 
or tracing by foot, is naturally endued with 
an admirable gift of finelling, being alfo 
bold and courageous in the purfuit of his 
game; of which there are feveral kinds, and 
all differ in their fervices; fome are for the 
hare, the fox, wolf, hart, pole-cat, weafel, 
coney, buck, badger, otter, &c. fome for 
one thing, fome for another. 

Amongift the various forts of thefe dogs, 
there are fome apt to hunt two different 
beafts, as the fox fometimes, and at other 
times the hare; butduchsas ftick not to one 
fort of game, hunt snot with that fuccefs 
and good difpofition as the others do. See 
TERRIER. 

HART, is the moft noble and ftately 
beaft, and in the firft year is called a hind 
calf, in the fecond a knobber, in the third 
a brock, in the fourth a ftageard, in the 
fifth a ftag, and in the fixth a hart. 

Harts are bred in moft countries, but 
the ancients preferred thofe of Britain be- 
fore all others, where they are of divers 
colours, 

Thefe excel all others in the beauty of 
their horns, which are very high, yet do 
not grow to their bones or fealps, but to 
their tkin, branching forth into many fpears, 
being folid throughout, and as hard as 
ftones, and fall off once ayear. 

But if they remain abroad in the air; 
and are fometimes wet and fométimes dry, 
they grow light; by which it fhould feem 
they are of an earthy fubftance, concrete, 
and hardened with a flrong heat, made like 
unto bones. 

They lofe their horns every year in the 
fpring, : 

At one year old they have nothing but 
bunches, that are {mall fignificators of horns 
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to corne; at two years they. appear more 
perfectly, but ftrait and fingle: at three 
years they grow into two fpears; at four 
into three, and fo increafe every year in 
their branches till they are fix; and above 
that time their age is not certainly to be 
known by the head. 

Having loft their horns, in the day-time 
they hide themfelves, inhabiting the fhades 
to avoid the annoyance of flies, and feed, 
during that time, only in the night. 

Their new horns come out at firft like 
bunches, and afterwards (as has been faid 
before) by the increafe of the fun’s heat: 
they grow more hard, covered with a rough 
fkin, which is called a velvet head; and as 


‘that fkin drieth, they daily try the ftrength 


of their new heads upon trees, which not 
only fcrapeth off the roughnefs, but by the 
pain they feel thus rubbing them, they are 
taught how long to forbear the company of 
their fellows; for at laft, when in their 
chafing and fretting of their new horns 
apatnlh the trees, they can feel no longer 
pain and fart in them, they feem as if 
they thought it were high time to forfake 
their folitary dwellings and return again to 
their former condition. ; 

The reafon why harts and deers fhed their 
horns annually are thefe : 

Firft, becaufe of the matter of which 
they confit; for it is dry and earthly like 


the fubftance of green leaves, which alfo 


fall annually; likewife wanting glewy or 
holding moifture, for which reafon the horn 
of a hart cannot be bent. 

Secondly, from the place they grow upon, 
for they are not rooted upon the fkull, but 
only within the fkin. 

Thirdly, from the efficient caufe; for 
they are hardened both with the heat of 
fummer and cold of winter; by means of 
which the pores which fhould receive the 
nourifhing liquor are fhut up and ftopped, 
fo that their native heat neceffarily dieth, 
which does not fo happen in other beafts, 
whofe horns are for the moft part hollow 
and fitted for long continuance; but the 
new bunches fwelling up, towards the 
{pring ‘thruft off the old horns, having the 

allift- 
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affiftance of boughs of trees, weight of the 
horns,, or by the willing excurfion of the 
beaft that beareth them. 

It has been obferved, that when a hart 
pricketh up his ears, he windeth fharp, very 
far and fure, and difcovereth all treachery 
againft him; but if they hang down. and 
wag, he perceives no danger. 

Their age is difcerned by their teeth ; they 
have four on both fides, with which they 
grind their meat; befides two others, which 
are much larger in the male than in the 
female. 

All thefe beafts have worms in their 
heads, underneath their tongues, in a hollow 
place where the neck-bone is joined to the 
head, which are no bigger than Ay-blows. 

The blood of the hart is not like that of 
other beafts, for it hath no fibres in it, and 
therefore it is hardly congealed. 

His heart is very great, and fo are all 
thofe of fearful beafts, having in it a bone 
like a crofs. 

He hath no gall, and that is one:of the 
caufes of his long life, and therefore are his 
bowels fo bitter, that the dogs will not 
touch them unlefs they be very fat. 


The genital part of a hart is all nervous,. 


the tail fmall; and a hind hath udders be- 
tween her thighs, with four fpeans like a 
cow. 

Thefe are above all other beafts both in- 
genious and fearful, who although they 
have large horns, yet their defence againft 
other four-footed beafts, is to run away. 

The hart is ftrangely amazed, when he 
hears any one call or whiftle in his fit: for 
trial of which, fome fecing a hart in the 
plain in motion, have called him, crying 
ware, ware, take heed; and thereupon have 
feen him initantly turn back, making fome 
little ftand. 

He hears very perfectly when his head 
and ears are erected; but imperfectly when 
he lets them down. 

When he is on foot, and not afraid, he 
admires every thing he fees, and takes a 
pleafure to gaze at them. 

A hart can naturally fwim a great way, 
fo that fome which have been hunted in 
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forefts near the fea, have, plunged into it, 
and have been killed by fifhermen twelve 
miles from land. : 

It is reported of them, that when they 
go to rut, and for that purpofe are obliged 
to crofs fome great river or arm of the fea, 
they affemble in great herds, the ftrongett 
going in firft, and the next in ftrength fol- 
lowing him, and fo one after the other, re- 
lieving themfelves by rafting their heads on 
the buttocks of each other. 

The hind commonly carries her calf eight 
or nine months, which ufually falls in Mey, 
although fome alter: fome of them have 
two at once, and eat up the {kin wherein 
the calf did lie. 

As the calf grows up, fhe teaches it to 
run, leap, and the way it muft take to de> 
fend itfelf from the hounds. 

Harts and hinds are very long lived, liv- 
ing commonly an hundred years and up- 
wards. $ 


Hart-Hunting. 


Gener, Speaking of ‘the ‘hunting af the 
hart, fays, * This wild, deceitful, and fub- 
tile beaft,. by windings and turnings, often 
deceives it’s hunter, as the harts of Mean- 
dros flying from the terrible cry of Diana’s 
hounds :’ wherefore the prudent hunter muft 
frame his dogs, as Pythagoras did his fcholars, 
with words of art to fet them on, and take 
them off again at his pleafure. 

Wherefore he mutt firft of all encompafs 
the beaft in her own layer, and fo unharbour 
her in the view of the dogs, that they may 
never lofe her flot or footing. 

Neither mutt he fet upon every one, either 
of the herd, or thofe that wander folitary 
alone, or a little one, but partly by fight, 
and partly by their footing and fumet, make 
a judgment of the game, .and. alfo obferve 
the largenefs of his layer. 

The huntfman, having made thefe dif- 
coveries in order to the chace, takes off the 
couplings of the dogs, and fome on horfe- 
back, the others on foot, follow the cry, 
with the greateft art, obfervation, and 
fpeed, remembering and intercepting dite 

his 
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‘his fubtile turnings and headings; with all 
agility leaping hedges, gates, pales, ditches; 
neither fearing thorns, down hills nor woods, 
but mounting a freth horfe, if the firft tire ; 
follow the largeft head of the whole herd, 
which muft be fingled out of the chace; 
which the dogs perceiving, mutt follow; 
not following any other. 

The dogs are animated to the fport by 
the winding of horns, and the voices of the 
huntfmen. , 

But fometimes the crafty beaft fends forth 
is little {quire to be facrificed to the dogs 
and hunters, inftead of himfelf, lying clofe 
the mean time. In this cafe, the huntfman 
muft found a retreat, break off the dogs, 
and take them in, that is, leam them again, 
‘until they be brought to the fairer game ; 
which rifeth with fear, yet ftill ftriveth by 
flight, until he be wearied and breathlefs. 

The Nobles call ‘the beaft a wife hart, 
who, to avoid all his enemies, runneth into 
the greateft herds, and fo brings a cloud of 
error on the dags, to obftruét their farther 
purfuit; fometimes alfo beating fome of 
‘the herd unto his footings, that fo he may 
the more eafily ‘efcape, by amufing the 
dogs. : 

Afterwards he betakes himfelf to his 
heels again, ftill running with the wind, not 
only for the fake of refrethment, but alfo 
becaufe by that means he can the more 
-eafily hear the voice of his purfuets, whe- 
ther they be far from him, or near to him. 

But at laft being again difcovered by the 
hunters, and fagacious fcent of the dogs, he 
flies into the herds of cattle, as cows, fheep, 
&c. leaping on a cow or ox, laying the 
fore parts of his body thereon, that fo 
touching the earth only with his hinder feet, 
he may leave a very finall or no feent at all 
behind for the hounds to difcern. 

A chief huntfman to Lewis XII. of France, 
affirms, That on atime, they haying a hart 
in chace, on a fudden the hounds were at 
a fault, fo as the game was out of fight, 
that not a dog would once ftir his foot, at 
which the hunters were all amazed; at laft, 
by cafting their eyes about, they difcovered 
the fraud of the crafty beaft. 
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There was a great white-thorn, which 
grew in a fhadowy place, as high as a mo- 
derate tree, which was encompaffed about 
with other fmaller fhrubs; into this the hart 
having leaped, ftood there a-loft, the 
boughs fpreading from one.to another, and 
there remained till he was thruft through 
by the huntfman, rather than he would 
yield himfelf up a prey. to the hounds his 
mortal enemies. 

Bur their ufual manner is, when they fee 
themfelves hard befet, and every way inter- 
cepted, to make force at their enemy with 
their horns, who firft comes upon him, un- 
lefs they be prevented by fpear or fword. 

When the beaft is flain, the huntfman 
with his horn windeth the fall of the beatt, 
and then the whole company comes up, 
blowing their horns in triumph for fuch a 
conqueft; ‘among whom, the {fkilfulleft 
opens the beaft, rewards the hounds with 
what properly belongs to them, for their 
future encouragement: for which purpofe 
the huntfmen dip bread in the blood of the 
beaft to give to the hounds. 

The rutting-time is the middle of Sep- 
tember, and continues two months: the 
older they are the hotter, and the better 
they pleafe the hinds, and therefore they go 
to rut before the young ones; and being 
very flery, they will not fuffer any of them 
to come near the hinds, till they have fatis- 
fied their venereal appetite. 

But for all this, the young ones are even 
with the old, for when they perceive that 
the old are grown weak by excels of rutting, 
the young will frequently attack them, and 
make them quit the place, that they may 
be matters of the fport. 

They may be eafily killed in rutting~ 
time, for they follow the fcents of the 
hinds with fo much eagernefs, laying their. 
nofes to the ground, that they mind that 
only, and nothing elfe. 

It is very dangerous for any man to come 
near them at that time, for then they will 
make at any living creature of a different 
kind, 

In fome places their luft arifes in O@oder, 
and alfo in May; and then (whereas at other 

times 
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times the males live apart from the females, 
they go about like lafcivious lovers, feck- 
ing the company of the females. 

The males, in their raging luft, make a 
peculiar noife. 

One male will cover many females, con- 
tinuing in this appetite for one or two 
months, 

The females feem chafte, and unwilling to 
admit of copulation by reafon of the rigour 
of the genital of the male; and therefore 
they fink down on their buttocks, when 
they begin to feel his femen, as it has been 
obferved in tame harts; .and if they can, 
the females run away, the males ftriving to 
hold them back with their fore-feer. 

It cannot be well faid, that they are co- 
vered itanding, lying, or going, but rather 
running; for fo are they filled with greateft 
feverity. 

When one month or fix weeks is over of 
their rutting, they grow much tamer; and 
laying afide all fiercenefs, they return to 
their folitary places, digging every one by 
himfelf a feveral hole or ditch, in which 
they lie, to affwage the ftrong favour of 
their luft; for they ftink like goats, and 
their face begins to look blacker than at 
other times: and in thofe places they live 
till fome fhowers of rain fall; after which 
they return to the pafture again, living in 
locks as they did before. 

The females having been thus filled, ne- 
ver affociate again with the male till fhe is 
delivered of her burthen, which is in about 
eight months, and produces generally but 
one at atime, yery feldom two; which the 
Jodges cunningly in fome covert. If fhe 
perceive them ftubborn and wild, fhe will 
beat them with her feet till they lie clofe 
and quiet. 

She oftentimes leadeth forth her young, 
teaching it to run, and leap over buhhes, 
ftones, and finall fhrubs, and fo continueth 
all the fummer long, while their own 
ftrength is the moft confiderable. 

It is very pleafant to obferve them, when 
they go to rut, and make their vault; for 
when they fell the hind, they raife their 
nofe up into the air; and if it be a great 
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hart, he will turn his head and look about 
to fee whether there be none near him to 
interrupt and fpoil his fport. 

Upon this, the young fly away for fear; 
but if there be any of equal bignefs, they 
then ftrive which ‘fhall vault firft; and in 
the oppofing each other, they fcrape the 
ground with their feet, fhocking and bur- 
ting each other fo furioufly, that you may 
hear the noife they make with their horns, 
half a mile, fo long till one of them is the 
conqueror. 

The hind beholding this encounter, never 
ftirs from her ftation, expeéting, as it were 
the vaulting of him who fhall get the maf- 
tery, who having got it, bellows, and then 
inftantly covers her. The coats or colours 
of harts are of three different forts, brown, 
red, and fallow; and of each of thefe coats 
there proceeds two forts of harts, the one 
great, and the other fimall. 

Of brown harts, there are fome great, 
long, and hairy, bearing a high head, of a 
red colour, and well beamed, who will 
ftand before hounds very long, being longer 
of breath, and fwifter of foot than thofe of 
a fhorter ftature. 

There are another fort of brown harts, 
which are little, fhort, and well fet, bearing 
commonly a black mane, and are fatter and 
better venifon than the former, by reafon of 
their better feeding in young coppices. 

They are very crafty, efpecially when in 
greafe, and will be hardly found, becaufe 
they know they are then moft enquired after ; 
befides, they are fenfible they cannot then 
ftand long before the hounds. 

If they be old, and feed on good ground, 
then are their heads black, fir, and well 
branched, and commonly palmed at the 


top. 
The fallow harts bear their heads high; 
and of a whitifh colour, their beams fmall, 
their antlers long, flender, and ill grown ; 
having neither heart, courage, nor force. 
But thofe which are of a lively red fal- 
low, having a black or brown lift down the 
ridge of the back, are ftrong, bearing fair 
and high heads, well furnifhed and beamed. 
As there are feveral forts of harts, fo alfo 
Bb have 
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have they different heads, according to their 
age, country, reft, and feeding. 

Here you muft take notice, that they 
bear not their firft head (which we call bro- 
a fallow deer pricks) until they 
econd year of their age. 
hird year they bear four, fix, or 
mall branches: at the fourth, they 
ytor ten: atthe fifth, ten or twelve: 
teen or fixteen; and at the fe- 
: r, they bear their heads’ beamed; 
branched and fummed, with as much as 
t they will bear, and do never multiply, 
in greatnefs only. An old hart cafteth 
head fooner than the young, and the 
ti is about the months of February and 
Marca, 

Note, that if you geld a hart before he 
hath a head, he will never bear any; and 
if you geld him when he has ahead, he will 
never after mew and caft it: and fo'if he 
be gelded when he hath a velvet head, it 
will ever be fo, without fraying or burnifh- 
ing. 

“As foon as they have caft their heads, they 
inftantly withdraw into the thickets, hiding 
themfelves in fuch convenient places where 
they can have good water and ftrong feeding, 
near fome ground where wheat and peas are 
fown: but young harts do never betake 
themfelyes to the thickets till they have 
born their third head, which is inthe fourth 
year. 

After they have mewed, they will begin 
to button in March and April; and as the 
fun grows ftrong, and the feafon of the year 
puts forward the crop of the earth, fo will 
their heads increafe in all refpects; fo that 
by the middle of une, their heads will be 
fummed as much as they will bear all the 
year. 


The names and diverfity of Heads, according 
to the term ufed by Hunters 


‘That part which bears the antlers, royals, 
and tops, is called the beam, and the little 
ftreaks therein are called gutters. 

That which is about the croft of the 
beam is termed pearls, and that which is 
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about the bur itfelf, formed like little pearls 
is called, pearls bigger than the reft. 

The bur is next the head, and that which 
is about the bur is called pearls; the firft 
is called antler, the fecond fur-antler’:' all- 
the reft which grow afterwards, until you 
come to the crown, palm, or croche, are 
called royals, and fur-royals; the little 
buds or broches about the top, are called 
croches, } 

Their heads alfa go by feveral names ; 
the firft head is called a crowned top, be- 
caufe the croches are ranged in form of a 
crown. 

The fecond is.called a palmed top, becaufe 
the croches are formed like a man’s hand, 

Thirdly, all heads which bear not above 
three or four, the croches being placed 
aloft, all of one height, in form of a cluf- 
ter of nuts, are to be called heads of fo 
many croches, 

Fourthly, all heads which bear two in the 
top, or having their croches doubling, are 
to be called forked heads. 

Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, 
or the antlers, royals, and croches, turned 
downwards, cantrary to other heads, are 
only called heads. 


How to know an old Hart by the flot, entries, 
abatures, foils, fewmets, gait and walks, 
Sraying-flocks, head, and branches. 


Firft, by the Not. You muft take good 
notice of the treading of the hart’s foot; if 
you find the treading of two, the one long, 


-and the other round, yet both of one big- 


nefs,. yet the Jong flot, will indicate the 
hart to be much larger than the round. 

And befides, the old hart’s hind-foot 
doth never over-reach the fore-foot; that 
of the young ones do. 

But above all take this obfervation: when 
you have found the flot of a hart in the 
wood, take notice what manner of footing 
it is, whether worn or fharp; and accord= 
ingly obferve the country, and judge by that 
whether either may be occafioned thereby, 

For harts bred in mountains and ftony 
countries, have their toes and fides of ae 

eet 
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feet worn, by means of their continual 
climbing and refting themfelves thereon, 
and not on the heel; whereas in other 
places they {tay themfelves more on the heel, 
than toes; for in foft or fandy ground they 
flip upon the heel, by reafon of their weight; 
and thus by frequent ftaying themfelves 
thereon, it makes the) heel grow broader 
and bigger. 

And thus may the age of a hart be known 
by his flot or treading. 

The next thing to be confidered is the 
fewmets; and this is to be judged of in 
Apriland May. If the fewmets.or fewmith- 
ing be large and thick, they intimate that 
the hart is old. 

In the months of Fuze and Fuly, they 
make their fewmets in large croteys, very 
foft; and from that time to the end of 
Augufe, they make them large, long, knot- 
ty and anointed, and gilded, letting them 
fall but few and and fcattered. 

4 In September and Oéfober, there is no long- 
_ er pafling a judgment by them, by reafon of 
the rut. 

Thirdly, in order to know the height and 
thicknefs of a hart, obferve his entries and 
galleries into the thickets, and what boughs 


he has over-ftridden, and mark from thence: 


the height of his belly from the ground. 

| By the height of the entries, a judgment 
is made of the age of a hart; for a young 
deer ufually creeps, but the old ones are {tiff 
and ftately, 

His largenefs may be known by the height 
of his creeping as he paffes to his harbour, 
the young deer creeping low, which the old 
will not ftoop to. 

Fourthly, take notice of his gait, by 
which you may know whether the hart be 
great and long, and whether he will ftand 
Tong before the hounds or not; for all 
Aharts which have a long ftep will ftand up a 


long while, being fwift, light, and well! 


breathed ; but ifhe leavea great flot, which 


is the fign of an old deer, he will never ftand! 


long when he is chaced. 


Laftly, take notice of his fraying-pot;. 


where obferve, that by how much the 


hart, fis the older, the fooner he gocs to) 
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fray, and the larger is the tree he chufes to 
fray againft, and one fo ftrong that he can- 
not bend with his head. 

All {tags as they are furnifhed, beat their 
heads dry againft fomé tree or other, which 
is called their, fraying-poft; the younger 
deer do it againit weaker, leffer, andlow- 
er trees; fo that accordingly hunters judge 
confidently of theirage, and of the nearnels 
of their harbour, for that is the laft action 
or ceremony they ufe before they enter it. 

As to the head and branches, a hart is 
old ; firft, when the compafs of the bur is 
large, great, and well pearled. 

Secondly, when the beam is large bur- 
thened and well pearled, being firait, and 
not rendered crooked by antlers. 

Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large 
and deep. : 

Fourthly, when thefirft antler, called-an- 
tellier, islarge, long, and near to the bur, 
the fur-antler near to the antler ; and they 
ought to be both well pearled. 

Fifthly, the reft of the branches which 
are higher, being well ordered and fet, and 
well. grown, according to the largenefs and 
proportion of the head, .and the croches, 
palm, or crown, being great and large coo, 
according to the largenefs of the beam, are 
figns of an old hart. ; 


How to feek a Hart in his haunts, and Sfeeding- 
Places, according ta the feafons of the year. 


All harts change their manner of feeding 
every month; and as November is the con- 
clufion of their rutting-time, I thal] begin 
with that month ; in this they feedin heaths 
and broomy places, 

In Decémber' they herd together, and 
withdraw themfelyes into the flrengths of 
the forefts, to fhelrer themfelves from the 
cold winds, {nows; and frofts, and feed on 
the holm itrees, elder trees, brambles, or 
any green thing they can find; and if it 
fnow,: they yvill fkin or peel the trees like a 
Goat. ; 7 

In January, Kebtaary, and March, they 
leave herding, but will keep four or five 
in company, and in the corners of the forelt 
will feed onthe iinter-patture, fometimes 
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making their incurfions into the neighbour- 
ing corn-fields, if they can perceive the 
blades of wheat, rye, or the like, appear 
above ground. 

In April and May, they reft in their thick- 
ets and other bufhy and fhady places, during 
that feafon, and ftir very little rill rutting- 
time, unlefs they are difturbed. 

There are fome harts fo cunning, that 
they will have two feveral layers to harbour 
in, a good diftance one from the other, and 
will frequently change (for their greater fe- 
curity) from the one to the other, taking 
{till the benefit of the wind. 

In thefe months they go not to the foil, 
by reafon of the moifture of the fpring, and 
the dew that continually over-{preads the 
grafs. 

In June, Fuly, and Auguft, they are in the 
pride of theirgreafe, and do refort to {pring- 
coppices and corn-fields, only they feldom 
go where rye or barley grows. 

In September and Oéober, they leave their 
thickets and go to the rut, during which 
feafon they have no certain place either for 
food or harbour. He ought not to come 
too early into the fprings or hewts where he 
thinks the hart feedeth, and is at relief, for 
they ufually go to their layers in thefprings ; 
and if they be old, crafty deer, they will 
return to the border of the coppice, and 
there liften whether they can hear any ap- 
proaching danger, and if they once chance 
to vent the huntfman or the hound, they 
will inftantly diflodge. 

Now is the huntfman’s proper time: let 
him beat the outfides of the fprings or thick- 
ets; if he find the track of a hart or deer, 
he ought to obferve whether it be freth, 
which may be known by the following to- 
kens; the dew-will be beaten off, the foil 
frefh, or the ground broken, or printed 
with other tokens; fo he may judge his game 
lately went that way. 

Having found his Not or treading, and the 
hound fticking well upon it, let him hold 
him thort; forhe fhall draw better being 
fo held, than if he were let at length of the 
eam ; and thus let him draw till he is come 
to the covert, if poffible, taking notice, 
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by the way; of the fot, falls, entries, and 
the like, till he hath harboured him. 

Having done this, let him plath down 
fmall twigs, fome above and fome below, 
ashe fhall think fic; and then while the 
hound is hot, let him beat the ourfides and 
make ring-walks twice or thrice about the 
wood, one while by the great and open 
ways, that he may help himfelf by the eye ; 
another while through the thickets and co- 
verts, for fear left his hounds fhould over- 
fhoot it, having ftill better fcent in the co- 
verts than high-ways. 

Ifhe is in doubt whether the hart is gone 
out of the ring-walks, or fears he has drawn 
amifs, then let him go to the marks that he 
plafhed, and draw counter, till he may take 
up the fewmet. 


Direttions for harbouring a Stag. 


The harbourer having taught his hound 
to draw mute always round the outfide of 
the covert, as foon as his hound challenges,. 
which he knows by his cager flourifhing and 
{training his leam, ‘he then is to feek for his 
flot ; if he finds the heel thick, and the toe 
fpreading broad, thefe are figns that it is an 
old deer, efpecially if it is fringed, that is. 
broken on both the fides. 

And if the ground be too hard to make 
any judgment from the fot, he muft draw 
into the covert, as he paffes obferving the - 
fize of the entries; the larger and higher, 
the older the deer: as alfo his croppings of 
the tenders as he paffes, the younger the 
deer the lower, the older the deer the higher 
are the branches. 

He ought alfo to obferve his fewmifhings 
ashe paffes, the largenefs of which befpeaks 
the largenefs of the deer: he muftalfo be 
curious in obferving the fraying-poft, which 
is ufually the laft opportunity he has to judge 
by ; the eldeft deer fraying highelt, again{t 
the largeft trees, and that being found, it 
may be concluded his harbour is not far 

ff. 


Therefore he ought to draw with more 
circumfpection, checking the drawing~ 
hound to fecure him from {pending when he 

comes 
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comes fo near as to have the deer in the 
wind, which when you have difcovered by 
his eagernefs that draws him, let him retire 
fome diftance back, and round the place 
with the hound, firft at a confiderable dif- 
tance, and thenif he finds him nor difturbed, 
let him make a fecond round within that; 
and this will not only fecure you that he is 
in the harbour, but will alfo fecure his con- 
tinuance there; for he will not (except he 
be forced) pafs that taint your hound left in 
the rounding of him. 


So that having broke a bough for his di- 


rection, he may at any time unharbour that 
hart. 


How to find a Hart loft the night before. 


A huntfman’ may fail of killing a hart 
divers ways ; fometimes by reafon of great 
heat, or by being overtaken with the night, 
or the like. 

Tf it fhould happen fo, do as follows. 

Firft, they who follow the hounds, muft 
mark the place where they left the chace, 
and at break of day bring the blood hound 

» to it, with the kennel after him. 

If any hound vents, whom he knows to 
be no liar nor babler, he fhall puchis hound 
to it, whooping twice, or blowing two notes 
with his horn, to call on all his fellows 
about him; and if he find thar the hart is 
gone into fome likely covert or grove, 
then mutt he draw his hounds about it, and 
if he there renews the fot or view, let him 
firft confider whether it be right or not; if 
it be right let him blow his horn. 

Andif he happens to find five or fix lay- 

~ ers, let it not feem ftrange, for harts hunted 
and fpent do frequently make many layers 
together, becaufe they cannot ftand, but 
- lie and feed. 

Harts, which are hunted, moft commonly 
run up the wind, and ftrait forwards as far 
as they are able, and finding any water 
or foil, do ftay a long time therein, by 
which means their joints are fo benumbed 
and ftiffened, that coming out, they cannot 
go far, nor ftand up long, and therefore are 
‘orced to take up with any harbour they can 
find which may be a prefent covert to them. 
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In the feeking of a hart in high woods, you 
muft have regard to two things; that is, 
the thickets of the foreft, and the feafon. 

Ifit be in very hot weather, gnats, horfe- 
flies, andthe like, drive the deer out of the 
high woods, and they difperfe themfelves 
into {mall groves and thickets, near places 
of good feeding. 

According to the coverts which are in the 
foreft, fo muft the huntiman make his enqui- 
ry; forfometimes the hart lies in the tufts 
of white-thorn, fometimes under little 
trees, other whiles under great trees in the 
high woods and fometimes in the fkirts of 
the foreft, under the fhelter of little groves 
and coppices. 

And therefore the huntfman mutt make his 
ring-walk large or fmall, according to 
the largenefs of thofe harbours or coverts. 


How to unbarbour a Hart and caft off the 
bounds. 


When the relays are well fet and placed, 
let the huntfman with his pole walk before 
the kennel of hounds ; and being come to 
the blemifhes, let him take notice of the 
flot, and fuch other marks as may be obfer- 
ved from the view of the deer, inorder that 
he may know whether the hounds run riot or 
not. 

Then the huntfman mutt caft abroad about 
the covert, to difcover the hart when he is 
unharboured, the better to diftinguifh him 
by his head or otherwife. 

The hart being unharboured, let ali the 
hounds be calt off, then crying one and all, 
To him, to him, That's be, that's he, with 
other fuch words of encouragement. 

If the blood-hound, in ¢ rawing, chance 
toover-fhoot, and draw wrong or counter, 
then the huntfman muft draw him back, 
faying, Back, Lack, Soft, Joft, untilhe hath 
fet him right again ; and if he perceive that 
the aned hath mended his fault, by his 
kneeling down and obferving the flot or 

rts, he muft then cherifh him, by clapping 
him on the back, and giving him encou- 
raging words ; thus muft he draw on with his 
hounds till he deferies the deer. 

Some 
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Some deers are fo cunning and ctafty, 
that when they are unharboured: from itheir 
layer, they will coaft round about to find 
fome other deer, whereby the hounds may 
be confoundddin the change of hunts, 

If the huntfman have the hart in view, 
he ought {till to draw upon the flot, blow- 
ing and hallooing till the hounds are come in. 
When he finds they arein full cry, and take 
it right, he may then mount, keeping under 
the wind and coaft, to crefs the hounds that 
are in chacé, to help them at default, if 
need require. A huntfman ought never to 
come nearer to the hounds in cry, than fifty 
or fixty paces, efpecially at the firft uncou- 
pling, or at cafting off the relays; forifa 
bart make doublings, or wheel about or 
acrofs before the hounds, (as he feldom does) 
if then you: come lin too haitily, you will 
fpoil the Not or view, and fo the hounds, 
for want of fcent, Will be apt to over-fhoot 
the chace. 

But if after you have hunted an hour, the 
huntfinan perceives that the hart) makes out 
end-ways before the hounds, and that they 
follow in full cry, taking it right, then he 
may come in nearer, and blow a recheat to 
the hounds to encourage them. 

Hereupon the ‘hart will frequently feek 
other deer at layer, and rouze ther, on 
purpofe to make the hounds hunt change, 
and will lie down in fome of their layers flat 
upon his belly, and fo fuffer the hounds to 
over-fhoot him; and that they may not 
either {cent or vent him, he will gather up 
all his four feet under his belly, and will 
blow or breathe on fome moift place of the 
ground, fo that the hounds may pafs by him 
poflibly, though within a yard, and never 
vent him. . 

Por which caufe huntfmen fhould blemith 
at thofe places, by which they fee the hart 
enter into a thicket, to the end, that if 
the hounds fhould fall to-change, they may 
return to ‘thofe blemifhes, and put the 
hounds to the right flotand view, until they 
have -rouzed and found him again. 

A hart has another way to bring the hounds 
to change, and'that is, when he fees himfelf 
clofely purfued, and that he cannot fhun 
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them, ‘he will break into. one thicket after 
another to find deer, rouzing:| and herding 
with them, continuing fo to do fometimes 
above an hour, before he will part frormehem ~ 
or break herd. _ 

Finding himfelf fpent, he will break herd, 
and fall a doubling and crofling infomethaid 
high-way that» issmuch beaten, or elfe in 
fome river or brook, in which he will keep 
as long as his breath ‘will permit him;) and 
aif he be far before the hounds, it maysbe 
then he will ufe the former -deyice,. in sea 
thering his legs under his belly, .as he lies 
flat along upon fome hard dry place. 

Sometimes he will take foil, and fo cover 
himfelf under the water, that you fhall per- 
ceive nothing but his nofe. 

Tn this cafe the huntiman mutt have a 
fpecial regard to his old hounds, who will 


‘hunt ‘leifurely and fearfully, whereas. the 


young hounds will over-fhoot theit game. 

Tf the hounds happen to be at a defaulr, 
and hunt in feveral companies, then it may 
be gueffed that the hart hath broken herd 
from the frefh deer, and that the freth 
deer have feparated themfelves alfo: then 
notice is to be taken how the old ftaunch 
hounds make it, and to obferve the fot ; 
and where you fee any of the old hounds 
challenge, cherifh and encourage that hound 
or hounds, “ haftening the reft in to him, 
crying hark to fuch a hound, calling him 
by his name. ” 

Here it is to be noted, that they cannot 
take it fo well in the hard high-ways as in 
other places, becaufe they cannot have there 
fo perfect afcent, either by reafon of the 
tracks or footing of divers forts of \beatts, 
or by reafon of the fun drying up the moif- 
ture, fo that the duft covereth the flor, 
Now in fuch places (fuch is the natural fub- 
tilty of the bealt for felf-prefervation) the 
hart will make many croflings and doublings, 
holding them long together, to make the 
hounds give over the chace. 

In this cafe, the firlt care of the huntf- 
man is to make, good the head, and then 
draw round apace; firft down the wind, 
though deer ufually go up the wind; and 
if the way is'too hard to flor, then be.fure 

to 
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A huntfinan'muft therefore govern him- 
felf according vo the fubtilty and craft of 
the deer, obferving the doublings and crof- 
fings, and the places where they are made; 
making his rings little or great, according 
to the nature of the places, time, and fea— 
fon; for hounds are apt to fhoot where herbs 
and flowets:have their moft lively feent and 
odorifcrous fmell. 

Neither is the perfection or imperfe@ion 
of the hounds to: be difreearded, ad if 
thefe things be dane, it will be much if you 
lofe ahart by default. ! 


to try far enough back. Expert hounds will 
often do this of themfelves. 

But if a hart break out into a champagne 
country, and in the heat of the day too, 
7. e. between noon and three of the clock, 
then if the huntfman perceive his hounds 
out of breath, he ought not to force them 
but comfort them ; and though they do not 
call upon the flot or view, yet it is fufficient 
if they do but wag their tails, for being 
almoft fpent, it is painful for them to call. 

The laft refuge of ahart that has been 
clofely hunted, is the water, which in terms 
of art is called the foil; fwimming ofteneft 
down the ftream, keeping the middle, fear- 
ing left by touching any bough by the 
water-fide, he may give fcent unto’ the 
hounds. 

Whenever you come to a foil (according 
to the old rule, He who will bis chace find, 
let him firft try up river, and down the wind) 
be fure, if your hounds challenge but a 
yard above his'going in, that he is gone up 
the river; for though he fhould keep the 
very middle of the ftream, yet will chat, 
with the help of the wind, lodge’ part of 
the ftream, and imbofh that comes from him 
on the bank, it may be a quarter of a mile 
lower, which hath deceived many. ~ 

Therefore’ firft’ try up the ftream, | and 
where a deer firft breaks foil, both’ man and 
hound will beft perceive it. « , 

Now the ways to know when a hart is 
fpent, are thefe: 

Firft, He will run ftiff, high, and lomper- 


To kril q Hart at bay. 


‘Tt is very dangerous to go in to a hart ar 
bay, efpecially at rutting-time, ‘for ac that 
time they are moft fierce, 

There are two forts of bays;' one on the 
land, and the other/on' the water. Now if 
the hart be in a deep water, where you can- 
not well come at him, then couple up your 
| dogs; for fhould they continue long in the 
| water, it would endanger their furbating or 
| foundering. |’ 
| ° In this cafe, ‘Bet a boat and fwim to him) 
with dagger drawn, or elfe with a rope that 
has a noofe, and throw it over his horns; 
for if the water be fo deep that the hart 
fwims; there is no danger in approaching 
him; otherwife you'mult be very cautious, 

As toa land bay, if a hart be burnithed, 
then you muft confider the place; for if it 
be in a plain and open place, where there 
is no weod nor covert, it is dangerous and 
difficult to come into"him ; but if he be on 
a’ hedge fide, or in’ a thicket, then, while 
the hart is-ftaring on the hounds, you may 
come foftly and covertly behind him and cur 
his throat. 

If you mifs your zim, and the hart turn 
head! upen you, then! take refuge at foie 
tree; and= when the! Hart is'at bay; couple 
up your hounds; ‘Ant’when' you fee’ the liart 
turn head to fly, gallop in roundly té him, 
and kill Kim with your fword. 

The firft ceremony, when the huntfman 
comes in to the death of a deer, ‘is; to cry; 
Ware haunch, that the hounds'‘may*not break 

in 


ing. 

Second If his mouth ‘be black and dry; 
without any foam upon it, and his tongue 
hanging out; but they will often clofe their 
inouths to deceive {pectators, 

Thirdly, By his flot;. for oftentimes he 
will clofe his claws together as if he went 
at Teifure, and’ prefently again open them 
wide, making great glidings, and hitting 
his dew-claws upon the ground, following 
the beaten paths without doublings, and» 
fometimes going all along by a ditch-fide, 
feeking fome gap, not having ftrength to 
Jeap it: yet it tal been often fen, that 
dead-run deer have taken very great leaps, 
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in to the deer; which being done, the next 
is the cutting his throat, and thére blooding 
the youngelt hounds, that they. may the 
better love a deer, and learn to leap at his 
throat: then the mort/haying been blown, 
and all the company come: in, the beft per- 
fon, who hath not taken fay before, is to 
take up the knife that the kceper or hunt{- 
man is to lay acrofs the belly of the deer, 
fome holding by the fore-legs, and the 
keeper or huntfinan drawing down the pizzle, 
the perfon who takes fay, is to draw the 
edge of the knife leifurely along the middle 
of the belly, beginning near the brifket, 
and drawing alittle upon it, enough in the 
length and depth to difcover how fat the 
deer is; then he that js to break up the 
deer, firft flits the fkin from the cutting of 
the throat downwards, making the arber, 
that fo the ordure may not break forth, and 
then he paunches him, rewarding the hounds 
with it. 

In the next place, he is to prefent the 
fame perfon, who took fay, with a drawn 
hanger, to cut off the head of the deer, 
Which being done, and the hounds reward- 
ed, the concluding ceremony is, if it be a 
ftag, then one blows a triple mort; -and 
if a buck, a double one, and then all who 
have horns, blow a recheat in confort, and 
immediately a general whoop, whoop, 

It was formerly termed a wind or wind- 
ing horn; the horns, probably, were wind- 
ing, or compaffed, but afterwards ftrait 
horns grew into ufe, and then they ufed to 
fay, blow ahorn, and found ahorn; and 
now, French or German horns are in repute. 

In many cafes, formerly, leafing was ob- 
ferved; that is, one was held either crofs 
a faddJe or on a man’s back, and, with a 
pair of dog-couples, receive ten pounds and 
a purfe, that is, ten ftripes (according to 
the nature of the crime, more or lefs fevere) 
and an eleventh that. ufed to be as bad as 
the other ten, called a purfe. 

There are many faults; as coming too 
late into the field; miftaking any term of 
art: thefe are of the leffer fort; the greater 
are, hallooing a wrong deer, or leaving the 
field before the death of the deer, &e. 
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HART, or Srac-ryin, is a fort of rheum 
or defluxion, thar falls upon the jaws and 
other parts of the forchead of a horfe, 
which hinders him from eating. 

Sometimes this diftemper affeéts the parts 
of the hinder quarters. 

HART ROYAL, is an hart that has been 
hunted by the King or Queen, and efcaped 
with life. 

HART ROYAL procrarmen; thus they 
call an hart, who having been hunted by 
the King or Queen, flies fo far from the 
foreft or chace, that it is unlikely he will 
ever return of his own accord to the place 
where he lodged, and that thereupon a pro- 
clamation is made in all towns and villages 
thereabouts, that none fhall kill him or 
offend him, but that he may fafely return, 
if he lift. 

HASTE, or Quicken, your Hann, is 
an expreffion frequently ufed by the riding- 
matter, when a fcholar works a horfe upon 
yolts, and the mafter has a mind he fhould 
turn his hand quicker to the fide on which 
the horfe works; fo that if the horfe works 
to the right, he turns quicker with his 
fhoulders to the right; and the like is ob- 
ferved, if he works to the left. 

HAUNCH or Hancu, the hip, or part 
of the body of a living creature. : 

The haunches of a horfe are too long, if, 
when ftanding in the ftable, he limps with 
his hind legs farther back than he ought, 
and that the top or onfet of his tail does 
not anfwer in a perpendicular line to the 
tip of his hocks ; as it always does in horfes 
whofe haunches are of a juit length. 

There are fome horfes, which Toten they 
have too long haunches, yet commonly walk 
well; fuch are-good to climb hills: but to 
balance that, they are not fit to go down a 
defcent; for they cannot ply their hams, 
and they never gallop flowly, but almoft at 
full fpeed. 

HAUNCH, or Hip or 4 Horse, is that 
part of the hind quarter that extends from 
the reins or back to the hough or ham: 

The art of riding the great horfe, has 
not a more neceffary leffon than that of 
putting a horfe upon his haunches; which, 

in 
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in other terms, is called coupling him well, 
or putting him well together, or compact. 


A horfe that-can’t bend and lower his hips, _ 


throws himfelf too much upon his fhoulders, 
and lies heavy upon the bridle. 

A horfe is faid to be thoroughly managed 
when he bears well upon the hand, knows 
the heels, and fits well upon his hips; as, 

This horfe has his haunches in fubjeéction, 
and falques very well; for in making his 
falquades, he holds his -haunches very low, 
and bengs.admirably well. 

To make ahorfe bend his hips, you muft 
frequently go backward, and make ufe of 
the aids of the hands, and of .the calves of 
your legs in giving him good ttops ; and if 
that does does not fucceed, try him upon a 
calade or floping ground, after the Jtalian 
fafhion. . Hence they fay, 

Your horfe makes his hips accompany his 
fhoulders fo well, that he is perfeétly right 
fet. See Put upon the Hauncues, Catape, 
Cavesson, Fatquape, aud Fee. 

" To drag the haunches, is to change the 


leading foot,in galloping. See Gatrop 
Fatse. 
Head in and hips in. See Heap. 


To gallop with the haunch in. See Gat- 
LOPADE. 

HAUNT, habit or cuftom. 

Among hunters, the walk of a deer, or 
the place of his ordinary paflage. 

HAUNTS or Fowrs. t is a thing of 
no {mall moment to a fowler to be ac- 
quainted with the haunts of fowls. 

In order to this you ought to underftand, 
that all kinds of the larger fowls, viz. thofe 
which divide the foot, have their haunts by 
the fides of fhallow rivers, brooks, and 
plafhes of water; and thefe do not appear 
in flocks, but you may fee here one fingle, 
there are a couple, and the like, which 
makes them dificult to be taken by engine 
or device; but they are the beft fight for 
hawks that can be imagined, 

Likewife thefe fowls delight in low and 
boggy places; and the more fedgy, marfhy, 
and rotten fuch grounds are, the fitter they 
are for the hunting of thefe fowl. 

They alfo delight in the dry parts of 
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drowned. fens, which are over-grown with 
tall long rufhes, reeds, and fedges 

Laftly, they delight in half-drowned 
moors, or the hollow vales of downs, heaths, 
or plains, where there is fhelter cither of, 
hedges, hills, tufts of rufhes, or trees, 
where they may lurk obfcurely. 

The leffer fowl, which are web-footed, 
continually haunt drowned fens, where they 
may have continually plenty of water, and 
may fwim undifturbed by man or beatt: 
their haunris likewife in the main ftream of 
rivers, where the current is fwifteft and 
leaft fubjeé&t to freeze; and by how much 
fuch rivers are the broader and deeper, the 
greater delight thefe fowl take therein. 

The wild-goofe and barnacle excepted, 
who abide no waters above their founding ; 
for when they cannot reach the ouze, they 
inftantly remove thence, feeking out more 
fhallow places. 

Thefe two laft named, are unconceivably 
delighted with green winter corn, and 
therefore you will always find them where 
fuch grain is fown, efpecially if the ends of 
the lands have much water about them. 

Alfo the fmaller fowls do very much fie- 
quent {mall brooks, rivers, ponds, drowned 
meadows, paftures, moors, plafhes,- meres, 
loughs and lakes, e¢fpécially if well ftored 
with iflands unfrequented, and well furnifhed 
with fhrubs, rufhes, reeds, &c. and then 
they will breed there, and frequent thofe 
places both fummer and winter. 

HAW, a griftle which grows between the 
nether eye-lid and cye of a horfe, and if 
not timely removed, will put it quite out. 

Ic proceeds from grofs, tough, and flee- 
matic humours, which fall from the head, 
and there uniting together, and indurating, 
at length come’ to this infirmity, 

«The figns by which this may be known, 


‘are, the watering ‘of the eye, and the in- 


voluntary opening of the nether lid. Tho’ 
every farrier can cut it out; but ordinarily 
the horfe muft be held faft by the head, and, 
with a {trong double thread, put a needle 
inthe midft of the upper eye-lid, and tie it 
to his head; ,then take the needle again, 
with alongithread, and put it through the 

ic . griftle 
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griftle of the haw, and with a fharp knife 
cut the fkin finely round, and therewith 
pluck out the haw. 

Then take the blood out of his eye, wafh 
it with beer or ale, and put in a good deal 
of falt, and afterwards wath it again, ftroak- 
ing it down with your hand, and let him 
reit, 

HAWK;; this bird is diftinguifhed into 
two kinds; the long-winged and fhort- 
winged hawk. 

The firft year of a hawk it is called a 
Soarage; the fecond-an Enterview; the 
third a White-Hawk; and the fourth a 
Hawk of the firft Coat. 


Of the firft, there are thefe, which were moft 
in ufe here amongft us. 


The Gerfalcon and its male the Jerkin. 
‘The Falcon and ditto Tiercel Gentle. 
The Lanner and ditto Lanneret. 
Bockerel and ditto Bockeret. 

The Saker and ditto Sakeret. 

The Merlin and its male the Jack Merlin. 
The Hobby and ditto Jack, or Robbin. 
The Stelletto of Spain. 

The Blood Red Rook of Turky. 

The Watkite from Virginia. 


Of the fhort-winged hawks, there are thefe 
that follow: 


The Eagle and its male the Iron. 

The Gofhawk and ditto Tiercel. 

The Sparrow-Hawk and its male the 
Mutket. 

The two forts of French Pie. 


Of the inferior fort, are thefe: 
The Stanyel, or Ring Tail. 
The Raven and Buzzard. 
The Forked Kite and Bold Buzzard. 
The Hen-driver, &c. : 
Note, For the terms ufed in hawking, /ee 
the Article Terms. 


Of the nature and difpofition of Hawks. 


_ There is a hawk called a blank hawk, 
which is a loving, and double kind of hawk ; 
for the will diligently liften and give ear to 
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you and your voice; fhe will quickly learn: | 
to come to hand, being very eager and 
hot to feize whatfoever you fhall cither 
throw or give her, and will be very fami- 
liar: and when fhe ‘has done what you 
would have her upon the ground, fhe will’ 
look up to your hand, and readily jump 
upon it, 

There is a kind of fwarthy, black plumed 
hawk, that is good mettle, and a high 
flyer, but hard to be reclaimed; for the 
will neither mind you nor your-vtgce, but 
when you lure her, will look another way 
than that fhe fhould. ; 

Here it is to be obferved, that the female 
of all birds of prey are much larger and of 
greater bulk than the male, and are more 
ferviceable, being more watchful, hardy, , 
and bold; but of fuch birds as do not prey,, 
the cocks are the larger. 

The falcon, ger-falcon, mylion, merlin, 
and hobby, ftoop, and feize their prey 
with their foot, breaking with their beak 
the neck-bone of the fowl, without plum- 
ing or tiring thereupon, till the fowl hath 
left bufking or bating on the foot. 

The gofs-hawk, with her male the tier- 
cel, and the fparrow-hawk, kill their game 
by ftrength and force of wing at random, 
and plume, and tire upon the prey in- 
ftantly. 


How to hood a Hawk. 


Having fealed your hawk, fit her with a 
large, eafy hood, which you muft take off 
and put on very often, watching her two 
nights, handling her frequently and gently 
about the head. 

When you find fhe has no averfion to the 
hood, unfeal her in an evening by_candle- 
light, continue handling her foftly, often 
hooding and unhooding her, until fhe takes 
no offence at the hood, and will patiently 
endure handling. 

Take this obfervation by the way, that 
it is the duty of a falconer to be endued 
with a great deal of patience; and in the 
next place, he ought to have a natural love 
and inclination to hawks; without thefe 

two 
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qualifications, all the profeffors of this art 
will prove marr-hawks, inftead of good fal- 
coners. 

If your hawk which you fealed feeds well, 
abides the hood and handling without ftrik- 
ing and biting, then unfeal her by candle- 
light in an evening, and anoint the place 
where the fealing-thread was drawn through, 
with a little {pittle on your finger, then 
hood her again, and hold her on your fift 
all night, often hooding, unhooding and 
handling her, ftroaking her gently about 
the wings and body, giving her fometimes 
a bit or two; alfo tiring of plumage. 

Your hawk being well reclaimed, let her 
fit upon a perch, but keep her every night 
three or four hours upon the fift, ftroaking, 
hooding and unhooding, &c. as aforefaid ; 
and thus you may do in the day-time, when 
She hath learned to feed eagerly without 
fear. 

HAYS; particular nets for taking of rab- 
bets, hares, &c. common to be bought in 
fhops that fell nets; and they may be had 
Jarger, or fhorter, as you think fit; from 
fifteen to twenty fathom is a good length ; 
and for depth, a fathom. 

As rabbets often ftraggle abroad about 
mid-day for freth grafs; where you perceive 
anumber gone forth to any remote brakes or 
thickets, pitch two or three of thefe hays 
about their burrows; lie clofe there: but 
in cafe you have not nets enough to enclofe 
all their burrows, fome may be ftopped with 
ftones, bufhes, &c. 

Then fet out with the coney dog, to hunt 
up and down at a good diftance, and draw 
on by degrees to the han who is with you, 
and lies clofe by the hay, who may take them 
as they bolt into it. 

HAYWARD, or Hawarp, a keeper of 
the common herd of cattle of the town, 
who is to look that they neither break nor 
crop the edges of enclofed grounds, and is 
fworn in the Lord’s court for the perform- 
ance of his office. 

HEAD or a Horsz fhould be narrow, 
lean and dry, neither fhould it be too long: 
but the main point is a good onfet, fo as he 
amay be able to bring it into its natural 
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fituation: which is, that all the fore-part, 
fromthe brow to the nofe, be perpendicu- 
lar to the ground, fo that if a plummet 
were applied thereto, it would juft raze or 
fhave it. 

Every horfe that has a large head, is apr 
to reft and loll upon the bridle, and by 
that means, in a journey, tire the hand of 
the rider; and befides, he can never appear 
well with a large head, unlefs he has alfo a 
long and well-turned neck. 

Head of a horfe imports the aétion of his 
neck, and the effect of the bridle and the 
wrift: this horfe plants his head well, and 
obeys the hand; fuch a horfe refutes to place 
his head; he fhoots out his nofe, and never 
reft right on the hand, Ge. 

HEAD iy, anv uikewise THE Hips. 
You muft paffage your horfe’s-head and 
croupe in, 7. e. work him fideways, upon 
two parallel lines, at ftep or trot, fo that 
when the horfe makes a volt, his thoulders 
mark a pifte, or trade, at the fame time, 
that his haunches give the track of another, 
and the horfe plying or bending his neck, 
turns his head a little within the volt, and 
fo looks upon the ground he is to go over. 

HEAD-STALL. See Caveson, 

HEADS [amongft Hunters]; all thofe in 
deer that have double burs, or the antlers, 
royals and croches turned downwards, are 
properly termed heads. 

Heads of fo many croches: all heads of 
deer, which do not bear above three or four, 
the croches being placed aloft, all of one 
height, in form of a clufter of nuts, gene- 
rally go by this name. See Harr. j 

HEARSE [among Hunters], a hind of 
the fecond year of her age. See Brocker 
ond Hinv. 

HEARTS; a horfe of two hearts, i. ¢. 
ahorfe that works in the manage with con- 
ftraint and irrefolution, and cannot be 
brought to confent to it. 

Such horfes are much of a piece with your 
tamingues, or kickers againft the fpurs, 

HEAVY ; to reft heavy upon the hand, 
is faid of a horfe, who, through the foft- 
nefs of his neck, weaknefs of his back, 
and weight of his fore-quarters, or, thro’ 

Cc 2 wearinefs, 
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wearinefs, throws himfelf upon the bridle, 
but withal, without making any refiftance, 
or any effort to force the horfeman’s hand. 
Thus they fay, 

Your horfe has too great an appui or rett 
upon the bridle; he is heavy upon'the hand ; 
trot him upon his haunches, and fuftain or 
bear up with the bridle. 

By ftopping him, and making him go 
back frequently, you may make him light 
upon the hand, and fo correé that fault, if 
it comes only from lazinefs and f{tiffnefs ; 
but if it proceeds from a defect in'the back, 
there is no remedy for it. 

Though a horfe isheavy upon the hand, 
yet that is not fo great a fault as if he 
preffed and refifted the hand. Sze Press, 

HECK, an engine to take fifh in the ri- 
ver Oufe. A falmon heck is a grate to catch 
that fort of fith. : 

HEEL or a Horse fhould ke high and 
large, and one fide of it fhould not rife 
higher upon the paftern than the other, 

For diftempers in this part, and their 
cures. See Scappy Herts aad Scratcues. 

HEEL or a Horse, is the lower hinder- 
part of the foot, comprehended between 
the quarters, and oppofite 'to the toe. 

This being the part of a man that is arm- 
ed with the fpur, the word heel is taken 
from the fpuritfelf: hence they fay, 

This horfe underftands the heels well; he 
knows the heels; he obeys the heels; he 
anfwers the heels; he is very well upon the 
heels: the meaning ofall which is, that 
the-horfe obeys the fpurs; which, in effect, 
is fying from them. 

Make him fly from the right heel, make 
him fly from the left. : 

To ride a horfe upon the hand and heels, 
is to make him take the aids of the hands 
and the heels with a tender fenfe. 


To ride a horfe from one heel to the other, 1 


is to make him go fide-ways, fometimes to 
one heel, fometimes to another: for in- 
ftance, having gone ten paces, in fly- 
ing from the right heel, you make him 
without {topping go ftill fide-ways in fly- 
ing from the left heel, and fo on alter- 
nately. 
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Inner heel, and outer heel. 
Narrow. 

HEELER, or Broopy-HEELED Cock ; a 
fighting cock, that ftrikes or wounds much 
with his fpurs. Cock-mafters know fuch a 
cock, while’a chicken, by the ftriking of 
his two heels together in his going. 

HEINUSE, [among Hunters] a roe- 
buck of the fourth year. 

HELPS. To teach a horfe his leffon, 
there are feven helps or aids to be known; 
thefe are the voice, rod, bit, or fnaffle, the 
calves of thelegs, theftirrups, the fpur, and 
the ground. ‘Thefe helps are occafionally 
turned into corrections. Sve Arps. 

HERBE (grafs) a word, inthe French 
Academies, fignifying a reward; or fome 
good ftuff given to a horfe that was worked 
well in the manage. 

HERBER:; a French word ufed ‘by the 
Farriers, importing the following applica~ 
tion. 

For fome difeafes, fuch as thofe of the 
head and the anticor, they put into a horfe’s 
counter a piece of ltellebore root, which 
makes it fwell and fuppurate. i 

HERN, or Heron, a large-wild water 
fowl, with a long neck and bill, that flies 
high, and feeds upon fith. 

A hern at fiege, is a hern ftanding at the 
water fide, and watching for prey. 

HERN-SHAW, { a place where. herns 

HERNERY, breed. 

HIDE-BOUND, a diftemper in horfes, 
where the fkin fticks fo faft to the back and 
ribs, that you cannot pull it from the flefh 
with your hand. 

This proceeds from feveral caufes ; fome- 
times from poverty, and want of goad or- 
dering ; fometimes by being oyér-heated 
with hard riding, and carelefsly letting him 
ftand in the wet and rain; fometimes it pro- 
ceeds from foul and corrupted blood, which 
dries up the flefh, which wanting it’s natu- 
ral courfe, caufes this fhrinking of the fkin 
together, that makes him have a great, 
fhrivelled, and fhrunk up belly to his flanks, 
caufing his hair to ftare, and his legs to 
fwell, &c. 4 

HIGH BEARING COCK, a term ufed 

; with 


, 


See In any 
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with refpect to fighting-cocks; which fig- 
nifies one that is larger than the cock he 
fights with ; as a low bearing cock, 1s one 
over-matched for height. : 

HIND, [among Hunters] a female ftag 
fo called.in the third year of it’s age. In 
the fecond year fhe iscalled a hearfe or brocks 
fifter: the firtt year a calf. 

HIND CALF, a male hart, or hind of the 
firft year. She fawns in April and May. 

HIND-HAND. Sce Hanp. 

HIP.) See Hauncu. 

HIP-SHOT ; ahorfe is faid to be fuch 
when he has fprained his haunches:or hips, 
fo as to relaxate the ligaments that keep the 
bone in it’s due place. 

HIP-SHOT, is when the hip-bone of an 
horfe is removed out of its place ; this hap- 
pens to a horfe many ways; by a wrench, 
ftroke, or flip, ftrain, fliding, or falling. 

The figns to know it, are, the horfe will 
halt, and go fideling, and the fore hip will 
fall-lower than the other, nay, in time, the 
flefh will confume away; fo that if it be 
let alone too long, it will never be cured. 
See STRAINS. 

HOBBY: the hobby is a hawk of the 
lure, and not of the fift; is ahigh flier, and 
is, in every refpect, like the faker, but that 
fhe is a much lef bird. 

The hobby hath a blue beak, but the 
feer thereof, andlegs, are yellow; the cri- 
nets or little feathers under h¢r eye are very 
black ; the top of her head is betwixt black 
and yellow, and fhe hath two white feams 
on her neck, the plumes under the gorge, 
and about the brows are reddifh without fpot 
or drop, the breaft feathers for the moft 


part brown, yet interfperfed. with ‘white 


ipots; her back; train, and wings are black 
valoft, having no great {cales upon the legs, 
unlefs it be a few begining behind; the 
three ftretchers and pounces, are very large 
with refpect to her fhort legs; her brail 
‘feathers are tinétured between redand black ; 
the pendantones, or thofe behind the thigh, 


of arufty, fmoaky hue. ' 


This bird of prey may well be called, the 
daring hobby ; for fhe is not only nimble 
and light of wing, but -dares encounter 
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kites, buzzards, and crows, and will give 
fouce for fouce, blow for blow, till fome- 
times they fiege, and come tumbling down 
to the ground both together: they are 
chiefly for the lark, which bird does fo 
dread the fight of her foaring in the air over 
her, that fhe will rather choofe to commit 
herfelf to the mercy of men or dogs, or to 
be trampled on by horfes, than venture into 
the element, where fhe fees her mortal ene- 
my foaring. 

This bird makes excellent fport with nets 
and fpanicls, for when the dogs range the 
field to {pring the fowl, the hobby foars 
aloft over them; the filly birds apprehen- 
five of a confpiracy amongft the hawks and 
dogs to their utter ruin, dare not commit 
themfelves to their wings, but think it fafer 
to lie clofe to the ground, and fo are taken 
in the nets: this fpart is called daring. 

HOG-STEER [amongft Hunters] a 
wild boar three years old. 

HOLD, asa mare holds. See Revarn. 

HOODING a Hawk; when you have 
feeled her, fit her with a large eafy hood, 
which is to be taken off and put.on very 
often, watching her two nights, and hand- 
ling her frequently and gently about the 
head: when you perceive fhe has no aver- 
fion to the hood unfeel her in an evening by 
candle-light, continuing to handle, hood 
and unhood her, as before, till at laft the 
takes no offence, but will patiently endure 
handling : after unfeeling, anoint with your 
finger and fpittle the place where the feel- 
ing-thread was drawn thro’; then hood her, 
and hold heron your fift all night: as foon 
as fhe is well réclaimed, let her fit‘upon a 
perch, but every night keep her on the fift 
three or four hours, ftroaking, hooding, 
and unhooding her, &c. 

And thus you'may do in the day-time, 
when fhe hath learned to feed eagerly and 
without fear. 

HOOF or a Horst, is all the horn that 
appears when his foot is fet to the ground ; 
the hoof fhould be of a figure very 


‘nearround, and not longifh, efpecially to- 


ward the heel, for long feet are worth, no- 
thing ; 
The 
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» The horn of the hoof fhould be folid, 
tough, high, fmooth,- without any circles, 
fomewhat fhining, «and of a dark colour, 
for the white is commonly brittle, and may 
be known by many pieces being broke from 
the horn round the foot: to be excellent, 
the horn fhould be of the colour of a deer’s 
hoof, and the whole foot round, but a little 
larger below than above. - 

The hoofs of a horfe are cither perfect or 
imperfect ; the former, but now defcribed, 
is fo difpofed, that the horfe may tread 
more on the toe than the heel, being alfo 
upright, and fomewhat hollow on the in- 
fide. 

1. As for the imperfeét hoof, it is that 
which wants any of the afore-mentioned 
qualities, particularly, if it be not round, 
but broad, and fpreading out of the fides 
and quarters; that horfe, for the moft part, 
has narrow heels, and, in procefs of time, 
will be flat-hoofed, neither will he carry a 
fhoe long, or travel-far, but foon furbate ; 
and by treading more upon the heels than 
on the toes, he will go low on the pafterns, 
fo that his feet, through weaknefs, become 
fubje& to falfe quarters, gravelling, &e, 

2. Others are rugged, or brittle-hoofed : 
when the hoof is not fmooth, and full of 
circles like rams horns, it is not only ‘un- 
feemly to the eye, but evena fign that the 
footis in no good temper, but too hot and 


3. Some hoofs are long, which caufe the 
horfe to tread all upon the heels, to go low 
in the pafterns,. and by that means to breed 
wind-galls. 

4. There are fome crooked hoofs, broad 
on the outfides, and narrow on the infide, 
whereby the horfe is fplay-footed ; this will 
oblige him to tread more inward than out- 
ward, and go fo clofe with his joints to- 
gether, that he cannot well travel without 
interfering, or perhaps ftriking one leg fo 


hard againft the other as to become lame ; | 


but if it be broad within, and narrow with- 
out, that is not hurtful, yet will occafion 
the horfe’s gravelling more on the outfide 
than the infide. 

5. Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow 
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within, which give rife to the inconyeni- 

encies above fpecified in the firft fort of im- 
perfeét hoofs; but if it be too hollow, it 
will dry the fafter, and make him hoof. 
bound, fince the too hollow hoof is a ftrait, 
narrow one, and grows upright; for though 
the horfe treads upright, and not on his 
heels, yet fuch kind of hoofs will dry too 
faft, if not continually ftopped, 

6. When the frufh is broad, the heels 
will be weak, and fo foft, that you may 
almoft bend them together, then he will 
never tread boldly on the ftones or hard 
ground. 

7; Some have narrow heels ; they are 
tendereft, that at laft the horfe will grow to 
be hoof-bound. See Suoxinc. 

HOOF BONY, isa round bony fwelling, 
growing upon the very top of an horfe’s 
hoof, and always is caufed by fome blow 
or bruife, or by bruifing himfelf in his ftall, 
by endeayouring to {trike at a horfe that 
ftands next him, and fo ftrikes againit the 
bar that parts them. 

The cure is, firft to digeft the fwelling, 
either with rotten litter, or hay boiled in 
old urine, or elfe with a plaifter of wine- 
lees and wheaten-flower boiled together to 
ripen it. and bring it to a fuppuration, or 
diffolve the tumour. 

But if it come to a head, lance it in the 
loweft part of the foftnefs, with a thin hot 
iron to let out the matter. 

Tent it with turpentine, deer’s fuet and 
wax, of each equal quantities melted. to- 
gether ; laying a plaifter of the fame falve 
over it, to keep in thetent till it be tho- 
roughly well, 

’ HOOF-BOUND wm a Hors, isa fhrink- 
ing of the hoof at the top, and at the heel, 
which makes the fkin ftare above the hoof 
and fo grow over it. 

It may happen toa horfe divers ways ; 
either by keeping him too dry in the ftable, © 
by ftrait fhoeing; or elfe by fome unnatural 
heat after foundering. 

The figns of it are, he will halt much; 
his hoofs will be hot, andif you knock them 
with a hammer, they will found hollow like 
an empty bottle. ; 

As 
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As for the cure, that being the proper 
bufinefs of the farrier, I fhall ontit to pre- 
feribe for it here. 

HOOF-BRITTLE, an infirmity in 
horfes, proceeding either naturally or acci- 
dentally; naturally from the fire or dam; 
accidentally from a furfeit, that falls down 
into their feet; or elfe from the horfe’s hay- 
ing been formerly foundered. 

For the cure, take unwrought wax,. tur- 
pentine, fheep’s-fuet, and hog’s-greafe, of 
each four ounces; fallad oil, a quarter of a 

int, and of dog’s-greafe, half a pound ; 
oil them all together, and keep them in a 
gally-pot for ufe. 

With this anoint the hoof well for two or 
three days, efpecially at the fetting on of 
the hair, and {top them with cow-dung and 
hog’s-greafe melted together. 

HOOF-CAST, or, Castine or THE 
Hoor, is, when the coffin falls clean away 
from a horfe’s foot. 

HOOE-SWELLED; an infirmity that 
fometimes happens to young horfes by being 
over-ridden, or too hard wrought, which 
caufes them to fwell in that part, by reafon 
of the blood falling down and fettling there, 
which, if not {peedily removed, will beget 
a wet fpavin. 

It proceeds from fome founder, prick, or 
flap, breaking on the top round about the 
coronet, which in time caufes it to fall 
off. y 
For the cure, take the ftrongeft aqua- 
fortis you can get, and firft file or draw away 
the old hoof fomewhat near with a file or 
drawing-iron; then touch the hoof, fo pre- 
pared, three or four dreflings or more, with 
the aqua-fortis, and anoint the foot with an 
ointment made of one pound of hog’s-greafe, 
patch-greafe, three quarters of a pound; 
Venice turpentine, five ounces; new Wax, 
three ounces, and fallad oil, three ounces; 
all melted together over the fire: the coffin 
of the foot, up to the top, being anointed 
with this, a new hoof will grow on it. ; 

HOOF LOOSENED, is an infirmity in 
ahorfe; it is adiffolution or dividing of 
the horn or coffin of his hoof from the flefh, 
at the fetting on of the coronet, 
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Now if the paring be round about the 
coronct, it proceeds from his being foun- 
dered; if in part, then by a prick of fome 
channel nail, quitter-bone, retreat, gravel- 
ling, cloying, or the like, 

When the hoof is loofened by founder- 
ing, it will break firft in the fore part of the 
coronet, right again{t the toes, becaufe the 


‘humours alfo are difpofed to defcend toward- 


the toe. 

But if it proceeds from pricking, gravel- 
ling, and the like, then the hoof will loofen 
round about equally at firft; but if it be 
caufed by a quitter-bone, or hurt upon the 
coronet, it will break right above the 
grieved part, and is yery rarely known to 
go any farther: as for the cure of the for- 
mer, they are properly the bufinefs of a 
farrier. 

HORN. See Hoor. 

HORN ; to give a ftroke with the horn, 
is to blood a horfe in the roof of the mouth, 
with the horn of a ftag or roe-buck, the 
tip and end of which is fo fharp and pointed, 
as to perform the office of a lancet. 5 

We ftrike with the horn in the middle of 
the fourth notch, or ridge of the upper 
jaw. 

HORNS or a Deer castine, is 4 fin- 
gular phenomenon, the true reafon of which 
feems to be a ftoppage of the circulation; 
fo that being deprived of the nourifhing 
juice, they fall off much in the fame man- 
ner as the leaves of trees do in autumn. 
About ten days after the horns are caft, the 
new ones begin to appear: thefe at firlt 
are foft and hairy, but they afterwards grow 
hard, and the creature rubs off the hair. 

HORN-GELT, a tax within the bounds 
of aforeft, for all manner of horned beatts. 

HORSE, a four-footed animal, of great 
ufe to mankind, efpecially in the country ; 
this creature being by nature valiant, ftrong, 
and nimble, above all other beafts, mott 
able and apt to endure the extremeft labours, 
the moift quality of his compofition being 
fuch, that neither extreme heat dries up his 
ftrength, nor the violence of the cold freezes 
the warm temper of his moving fpirits: he 
is moft gentle and loving to man, apt to be 

taught, 
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taught, and not forgetful when an impref- 
fion is fixed in his brain, being watchful 
above all other beafts, and will endure his 
labour with an empty ftomach. He is na- 
turally given to cleanlinefs, and has an ex- 
cellent fcent, even not fo much as to offend 
any man with all his ill favours. For the 
different fymptoms of ficknefs, jee Sicx- 
NESS OF Florszs. 

Now for his fhapes in general ;_ the ufual 

charaéter is, that he muft have the eyes 
and joints of an ox, the ftrength and foot 
of amule, the hoofs and thighs of an afs, 
the throat and neck of a wolf, the ear and 
tail of a fox, the breaft and hair of a wo- 
man, the boldnefs of a lion, the fhape and 
quick-fightednefs of a ferpent, the face of 
acat, the lightnefs snd nimblenefs of a hare, 
ahigh pace, a deliberate trot, a pleafant 
gallop, .a {wift running, a rebounding leap, 
and to be prefent, and quick in hand. 
_ As to his colours, the Reader is referred 
to tlie article, Co/ours of a Horfe; only it is 
fit to mention here, that the belt colours 
are the brown bay, dapple-grey, roan, bright 
bay, black with’ a white near-foot behind, 
white fore-foot before, white ftar; chefhut 
or forrel with any of thefe marks, or dun 
with a black lift. 

But to return to the more particular 
fhapes of a horfe, and fo fet them in view 
in the beft manner, it is required that the 
hoof be black, fmooth, large, dry, round, 
and hollow; the pafterns ftraight and up- 
right, fetlocks fhort; the legs ftrait and 
flat, called aifo lafh-legoed; the knees 
bony, Jean, and round; the neck long, 
high reared, and great towards the breaft; 
the breaft large and round; the ears long, 
fharp, fmall, and upright; the forehead 
lean and large; the eyés great, full, and 
black ; the brows well filled, and fhooting 
outwards; the jaws fender and lean, wide 
and open; the mouth great; the head large 


and lean, like to a fheep; the mane thin | 


and large; the withers fharp ahd pointed ; 
‘the back fhort, even, plain, and double 
‘chined ; the fides and ribs deep, large, and 
bearing out like the cover of a trunk, and 
clofe fhut at the huckle bone; the belly 
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Jong and great, ‘but hid under the ribs; 
the flanks full, but yer gaunt; the rump 
round, plain, and broad, with alarge fpace 
between the buttocks; the thighs long and 
large, with well fafhioned bones, and thofe 
flefhy ; the hams dry and ftraic; the tran 
cheon fmall, long, well fet on, and well 
couched; the train long, not too thick; 
and falling to the ground; the yard and 
ftones fmall; and he fhould be well rifen 
before. For his quality, fee Vicour. For 
the different parts of a horfe, fee the Apticle 
Parts. 

The horfe fhould have a broad: forehead, 
a great eye, a lean head; thin, fender, 
lean, wide jaws; a long, high, rearing 
neck; reating withers; a broad, deep, cheit 
and body, upright pafterns, and narrow 
hoofs... 

There are very many things relating to a 
horfe, and very neceffary to be known, 
which will be found under their proper 
articles; only there are afew which are not fo 
conveniently reducible under fuch heads, 
which muft have room here. 

To begin with turning a horfe to grafs: 
you ought, cight or nine days before you 
do it, to take blood of him; next day after, 
give him the drink called diapente, and in 
a day or two after his drink, abate of bis 


cloaths by degrees, before you turn him — 


out, left by taking them off on a fudden 
he fhould take cold; and curry him not at 
all after his cloaths are taken off, but let 
him ftand in his duft, for that will keep 
him warm; neither is it propér to put him 


out till the middle of May, at foonelt, for 


till that time grafs will not have bite enough; 
and let the day be warm, fun-fhine, and 
about ten o’clock, for horfes pampered in 


‘ftables, and kept clofe, will be very fubjeét 


to take cold. 

To take him up from egrals, he muft be 
very dry, clfe he will be fubject to be feab- 
by; and that not later than Bartholomew-tide, 
when the feafon begins to let cold dews fall, 
that caufe much harm to your horfe; and 
then alfo the heart of the grafs begins to fail, 


infomuch, that the grafs which he then feeds - 


upon breeds no good nourifhment, but 
grofs, 


a 
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profs, phlegmatic, and cold humours, which 
putrify and corrupt the blood; alfo take 
‘him up very quickly, for fear of melting his 
greafe, his fat gotten at grafs being very 
tender: anda day or two after he is in the 
ftable, let him be fhod, let blood, and 
drenched, which will prevent the ftaggers, 
yellows, and the like diftempers, occafioned 
by the gall and fpleen, which the heart and 
ftrength of the grafs, through the ranknefs 
of the blood, engenders in the body. 

But the curious, after they have taken the 
hhorfe into the ftable, before they either 
blood or drench him, in a hot, fun-fhining 
‘day, take him out into a convenient place, 
and there trim him; where taking ordi- 
nary wathing foap, anoint his head and every 
part of him with ic all over, taking care 
that none gets into his eyes and ears; then 
they wafh him very well all over with warm 
water, wiping him with a warm linen 
cloth, and afterwards rubbing him dry with 
woollen cloths; then foap him all over again, 
efpecially his mane and tail, and wath him 
very clean with back lye, with a wifp or 
woollen cloth, and when they have fuffi- 
ciently cleanfed him, dry him as before, and 
leading him into the ftable, let him be 
cleanfed with a clean, thin, foft cloth. 

So much for turning in, and out of grafs. 
There are two or three things more to be 
added, that are of fome importance in re- 
ference to this noble creatuye; and the firft 
is, to make a horfe follow his mafter, and 
to find him out and challenge him amongft 
ever fo many people. 

Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put 
a quarter of a pound of honey, and half a 
pound of liquorice, make a little cake 
thereof, and put into your bofom next to 
your naked fkin, then run and labour your- 


~ felf till you fweat, when fo, rub all your 


fweat upon your cake; then keep the horfe 
fafting a day and a night, and give it him 
to eat, which done, turn him loofe, and he 
fhall not only follow you, but alfo hunt and 
feek you out when he has loft you; and 
when he comes to you, {pit in his mouth, 
anoint his tongue with your fpittle, and 
thus doing, he will never forfake you. 
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Another thing, is to fhew how to make a 
horfe look young: take a crooked iron, no 
bigger than a wheat corn, and having made 
it red hot, burn a little black hole in the 
tops of the two outermoft teeth of each 
fide the nether chap before, next to the 
tufhes when the mark is worn out, then 
pick it with an awl blade, making the 
fhell fine and thin: then with a fharp fcrap- 
ing-iron make all his teeth white and clean; 
this done, take a fine lancet, and about the 
hollows of the horfe’s eyes which are fhrunk 
down, make a little hole only through the 
fkin, and put in the quill of a raven or 
crow, and blow the fkin full of wind; then 
take the quill out, lay your finger on the 
hole a little while, and the wind will ftay in, 
and he will look as youthful as if he were 
but fix years old. 

This way of making a horfe look young, 
is by horfe-courfers called bifhoping, and 
is neceffary to be known by countrymen and 
others, not to cheat others with, but to pre- 
vent their being cheated themfelves; and 
therefore they fhould have great regard to 
the Rules for buying Horfes, which is an 
article by itfelf, and to which all perfons are 
referred to. 

There may be other lawful occafions, be- 
fides fervice of war, to prevent a horfe 
from neighing; for which end, take a lift 
of woollen cloth, and tying it faft in many 
folds about the midft of his voice, or wind- 
pipe, and it will do, for it has been often 
tried and approved. See Mares, Horss- 
Feeper, Trave tinc-Horsr, Draveur- 
Horssg, Statirons, Horse’s AcE, Cotours 
or a Horse, Cort-Tamine, Srup, &e. 
You will likewife meet with the feveral 
difeafes incident to horfes, under their 
Articles, together with the feveral methods 
and prefcriptions for the cures, too long to 
be here named. For his vices and how they 
may be remedied, /ve Vices, 

HORSE-FEEDER : there are many ob- 
fervations to be made by one engaged in 
this office, in order to perform it well, ef- 
pecially when he has the care of running- 
horfes, but we fhall only mention a few. 

1. As to meat or drink, if there be any 

Dd fuch, 
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fuch, or other nourifhment that he knows 
good for a horfe, which the beatt refufes, 
you mutt not thruft it violently upon him, 
but by gentle enticements win him thereto, 
tempting him) when he is moft hungry or 
moft dry; if he get but a bit at a time; he 
will foon increafe to a greater quantity. 

Ever let him have lefs than he defires; 
and that he may be brought the fooner to it, 
mix the meat he loves beft with that he 
loves worlt, till both be equally familiar, fo 
fhall he be a ftranger to nothing that is good 
and wholefome. 

2. If he finds a horfe fubje& to. ftiffnefs 
and lamenefs, to the furbate, or to tender- 
nefs of feet, then he fhould give him his 
heat upon fmooth, carpet earth, or forbear 
{trong grounds, hard high-ways, crofs-ruts 
and furrows, till extremity compel him. 


3- For the condition of a horfe’s body, | 


he muft account the ftrongeft ftate which is 
the higheft and fulleft of fleth, fo it be good,, 
hard, without inward foulnefs, to be the 
beft and moft proper for the performing 
of matches: and herein you mutt confider, 
firft, the thape of a horfe’s body, there be- 
ing fome that are round, plump, and clofe 
knit together, which will appear fat and 
well fhaped, when they are lean and in 
poverty ; while others that are raw-boned, 
flender, and loofe knit, will appear lean and 
deformed, when they are fat, foul, and full 
of grofs humours. 

So likewife for their inclinations; for 
fome horfes at the firlt, feed outwardly, and 
carry a thick rib, when they are inwardly as 
lean as may be ; whereas others appear lean 
to the eye, when they are only greafe. 

In which cafe the feeder has two helps to 
improve his knowledge, the outward, and 
the inward one. 

4. The firlt is, the outward handling and 
fecling the horfe’s body all over his ribs, but 
particularly upon his fhort and hindermott 
ribs, and if his flefh generally handle foft 
and loofe, and the fingers fink therein as in 
down, he is foul without all queftion; but 
if it be hard and firm, and only foft upon 
the hindermoft rib, he has greafe and foul 
matter within him, which muft be voided, 
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whatever comes of it. And for the inward? 
help, that is only fharp exercife, and {trong 
feouring, the firft to diffolye, and the latter 
to bring it away. 

s. Itis the feeder’s bufnefs to obferve the 
horfe’s ftones, for if they hang downwards, 


-or low from his body, he is out of luft and 


heart, and is either fick. of greafe or other 
foul humours; but in cafe they lie clofe; 
truffed up, and hid in afmall room, then. 
he is healthful, and in good plight. 

6. As to his limbs, the feeder or groom 
muft ever before he runs any match or heat, 
bathe his legs, from the knees and gambrels 
downwards, either with clarified dog’s- 
greafe, trotter oil, or the beft hog’s-greafe, 
and work it in well with his hands, not with 
fire, for what he gets not in the firft night, , 
will be got in the next morning, and what 
is not got in then, will be got in when he 
comes to uncloath at the end of the courfe; 
fo that the ointment need be ufed but once, 
but the rubbing as often as there is oppor- 
tunity. 

7. The feeder may in any of the latter 
fortnights of a running  horfe’s feeding, if 
he finds him clear, and his greafe confumed, . 


‘about fix in the evening, give him water in 


a reafonable quantity, made luke-warm, 
keeping him fafting an hour after: alfo, if 
through the unfeafonablenefs of the weather 
you cannot water him abroad, then at your 
watering hours you are to do it in the houfe, 
with warm water, and an handful of wheat 
meal, bran, or oatmeal, finely powdered, 
(which laft is the beft) put into the water, 
which is very wholefome. 

8. He muft have fpecial regard to all 
airings, breathings, and other exercifes what- 
ever; to the fweating of the horfe, and the 
occafion, for if he fweat on little or no oc-~ 
cafion, as walking a foot-pace, ftanding ftill 
in the ftable, and the like; this fhews that 
the horfe is faint, foul fed, and wants exer- 
cifé: but if upon good occafions, as ftrong 
heats, great labour, and the like, he fweat, 
and itis a white froth like foap-fuds, he is 
inwardly foul, and alfo wants exercife: 
again, if the fweat be black, and as it were 
only water thrown upon him, without any 

frothi- 
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frothinefs, then he is cleanfed, and in good 
luft, and good cafe, and may be rid with- 
out any danger. 

9. And laftly, he thould: obferve his hair 
in general, but efpecially on his neck, and 
thofe parts that are uncovered, for if they 
lie fleek, Tmooth, and clofe, holding the 
beauty of their natural’ colour, the horfe is 
in good cafe; but if rough and ftaring, or 
difcoloured, hemuft be inwardly cold atheart, 
and wants both cloaths and warn) keeping. 

HORSE-HAIR NOOSES, are devices to 
take birds by the neck or legs, fometimes 
by both; the moft proper places for that 
purpofe, being amongft bufhes and finall 
coppices, and the manner thus : 

Make little hedge-rows, about half a foot 
high, by fticking {mall furz-buthes, bram- 
bles, or thorns, Ge. in direé&t or crooked 
lines, of fuch a length and number as you 
think fit, according to the game you fup- 
pofe the place may afford; and then at fe- 
veral diftances, leave little open fpaces big 
enough for the birds to pafs through. The 
letters A, B, C, thew the paflages or void 
fpaces, in every one of which you mutt fix 
afhort ftick, of the bignefs of one’s finger, 
and tie thereto a noofe of horfe-hair, finely 
twifted, with a flip-knort, that the fowl en- 
deavouring to pafs through may draw it 
upon his neck, and fo be ftrangled. See 
Plate VII. 

But for woodcocks, the {pringes are to be 
Jaid flat on the ground, to catch them by 
the legs; and good ftore of partridges may 
alfo be taken by thefe devices, fet acrofsa 
ploughed furrow, in the bottom, in cafe 
there be any in thefield. Sce Plate XVIII. 

HORSE-LOCK ann KEY, an inftru- 
ment to open a horfe’s fetter, or chain-lock, 

It is a {quare iron plate, bent at one end; 
having a fquare hole and nicks in one part 
of it, to anfwer the fprings and wards with- 
in the bolt; the other end is bent half 
round, with a fmail turn at the end to make 
it look handfome. 

HIORSE-MEASURE, a rod of box to 
flide out of a cane, with a {quare at the end, 
being divided into hands and inches, to 
meafure the height of horfes, 


ralforts: 1, 
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HORSE-SHOE ; of thefe there are feve- 
That called the planch-fhoe or 
pancelet, which makes a good foot, anda 
bad leg, by reafon ic caufes the foot to grow 
beyond the meafure of the leg ; though for 
a weak heel it is exceeding good, and will 
Jaft longer than any fhoe, being borrowed 
from the moil, that has weak heels and 
frufhes, to keep the feet from ftones and 
gravel. 

2. Shoes with calkins, which tho’ they 
be intended to fecure the horfe from Niding, 
yet they do him more harm than good, in 
thathe cannot tread evenly upon the ground, 
whereby many times he wrenches his foot, 
or ftrains fome finews, more efpecially upon 
ftony ways, where the ftones will not fuffer 
his calkinstoenter, the foot flips wich more 
violence ; though fome do not think a horfe 
well fhod unlefs all his fhoes be made with 
calkins, either fingle or double ; however 
the double ones are lef hurtful, for he will 
tread evener with them than with fingle 
calkins, but they muft not be over long, 
or fharp pointed, but rather fhort and fat. 

3. There are thoes for rings, which were 
firft invented to make a horfe lift his feec 
up high, though fuch fhoes are more painful 
than helpful, anditisan unpleafing: fight: 
this is ufed for horfes that have not found 
hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the 
ground that is hard: but what is intended 
for a remedy, proves a prejudice to the 
horfe, by adding high calkins, or elfe thefe 
rings to his fhoes, for by that means he is 
made to have weaker heels than before. 

4. Shoes with fwelling welts, or borders 
round about them, areufed in Germany, Sc. 
which being higher than the heads of the 
nails, faye them from wearing ; and thefe 
are the moft lafting fhoes, if made of well 
tempered ftuff, for they wear equally in all 
parts, and the horfe treads equally upon 
them. 

* 5. Others that ufe to’ pafs mountains 
where finiths are not fo eafily to be met with, 
carty fhoes about them with vices, whereby 
they faften them to the horfe’s hoof without 
the help of'the hammer or nail; notwith- 
ftanding it is more for fhew than any good 

d2 fervice ; 
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fervice; for though this fort of fhoe may 
fave his feet from ftones, yet it fo pinches 
his hoof, that he goes with pain, and per- 
haps injures it more than the ftones do: 
therefore upon fuch emergent occafions, 
it is better to make ule of a joint-fhoe, 
which is made of two pieces, with a flat 
rivet-nail joining them together in the toe, 
fo that you may make it both wide and nar- 
row to ferve any foot. 

6.'The patten-fhoe, is neceflary for a 
horfe that is burnt in the hip, ftiffle, or 
fhoulder, which will caufe him to bear upon 
that leg where the grief is, and confequently 
ufe it the better. 

7: A fhoe proper for flat feet. 

8. The panton, or pantable-fhoe, which 
opens the heels, and helps hoof-binding. 

Thefe are of admirable ufe, in regard 
that they never fhift upon the feet, and con- 
tinue firmly in one place. 

9. And laftly, the half panton. fhoe. 

HORSE-RACING ; a diverfion more 
ufed in England than in all the world befide, 
Horfes for this ufe fhould be as light as pof- 
fible, large, long, but well fhaped; with a 
thort back, long fides, and a little long- 
legged, and narrow-breafted, for fuch will 
gallop the lighter and nimbler, and run the 
after. ' Soleyfel fays, he fhould be famewhat 
long bodied, nervous, of great mettle, 
good wind, good appetite, very fwift, and 
fenfible of the fpurs; that he ought to be of 
an Englifo breed, or barb, of a little fize, 
with pretty fmall legs, but the back finews 
a good diftance from the bone, fhort-joint- 
ed, and have neat well-fhaped feet. 

The excellent breed we have of horfes 
for racing in our own country, though 


through feveral abufes they have been un-> 


fortunately mifchievous to a great many per- 
fons, yet if rightly regulated and made ufe 
of, might be very advantageous, as well as 
pleafant and diverting to men of quality ; 
and that is byhaving plates run for at feveral 
times, and in feveral countries, by which we 
may come exactly to know the fpeed, wind, 
force, and heart of every horfe that runs, 
which direéts us infallibly in our choice, 
when we would furnifh our felyes for hunt- 
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ing, breeding, road, andthe like; whereas 
without fuch trials, we muft ftand to the 
hazard, and not be at any certainty to meet 
with good ones. A horfe may travel well, 
hunt well, and the like, and yet when he 
comes to be preffed hard, and forced to the 
extremity of what he can do, may not prove 
good at heart ; and more particularly, fome 
racers have been beaten only by their hearts 
finking in them (that have wanted neither 
wind nor {peed) when they come to be hard 
preffed. 

It were indeed to be wifhed, that our No: 
bility and Gentry would not make fo much 
a trade of racing ; and when they run only 
for plates, or their matches, that they 
would do it for no more than may be loit 
without damaging their eftates ; but to run 
for fo great a fum,, that'the- lofs cannot be 
well borne, and confequently endeayourins 
to win the fame, if not more back again, 
it draws them into. valt expence by way ‘of 
Preparation for revenge, the confequences 
of which need not be mentioned. On the 
other hand, if a, perfon proves fuccefsful, 
he is but too apt to fancy he fhall prove fo 
again, and fets up for a brother of the.fpur, 
but runs fo faft, that fometimes neither ef. 
tate-nor friends can keep along with him, 
and fo turns his diverfion into misfortunes, 

As to the method of ordered running~ 
horfes, or what is called keeping, fince No- 
blemen. and Gentlemen. will do fo, they 
will find what is proper to be done in that 
refpeét under the article running-horfes, 
and therefore we will only here fuppofe 
a horfe fet to run for a plate, and that the 
hour of ftarting is at hand, when, the drum 
beats, or the trumpet founds, according to 
the cuftom of the place where you run, 
to give notice for {tripping and weighing ; 
be fure in the firft place, to have your 
ftomach empty, only take fomething to 
keep out the wind, and to ftrengthen you: 
if you are light,, that you mutt carry weight, 
let it be equally quilted in your wailtcoat ; 
but it is better if you are jult weight, for 
then you have no more to do than to drefs 
you, according to your own fancy ; your 
cloaths fhould be of coloured filk, or of 

white 
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white holland, as being very advantageous 
to the fpectators ; your wailtcoat and drawers 
muft be made clofe to your body, and on 
your head a little cap tied on; let your 
- boots be gartered up faft, and your fpurs 
muft be of good metal; then mount and 
come to the ftarting place, where going 
off brifkly or gently, as occafion requires, 
make your horfe perform, the courfe or heat, 
according. to your intended defign, par- 
ticularly, if you would win the fame, and 
that your horfe excels in goodnefs more than 
{peed, ftart him off roundly, and run.him 
to the very: top of what he can do, during 
the whole courfe or heat; and by that 
means, if the horfe you run againft be not 
fo good at the bottom, though he has more 
fpeed, you jhall, beat him, becaufe he will 
be run off of it a great way before he comes 
to the end... But on the contrary, if your 
horfe’s talent be fpeed, all that you can do 
is to wait upon the other horfe, and keep 
behind till you come almoft to the ftand, 
and then endeavour to give a loofe by him : 
fometimes when you are to run more heats 
than one, it will be your policy to lofe a 
heat; andin that cafe you muft, for the 
eafing and fafeguard of your horfe, lie be- 
hind all the way as much as you can, pro- 
vided you bring him in within diftance. 
The pofture to be obferyed is, that you 
lace yourfelf upon your twift, with your 
foes firm, and your ftirrups juft at fuch 
a length, that your feet, when they are 
thruft home in them, you can raife your- 
felf a little in the faddle, for your legs, 
without that allowance, will not be firm 
when you. come to run; the counter-poize 
of your body muft be forward, to facilitate 
your horfe’s running, and your elbows muft 
be clofe to your body; but be fure, above 
all things, that you do not incommode 
your horfe, by {wagging this or that way, as 
fome do, for fince weight is a great matter 
ia running, and that a troublefome rider is 
as bad as fo much more weight, there is 


no need, to fay how neceflary.it is to take. 


great care of your featand hand ; you muft 
therefore beware. of holding yourfelf by 
the bridle, or of jobbing your horfe’s mouth 
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upon any occafion; you muft take your 
right rein in the fame hand, holding up the 
horfe, &c. as you find. it neceffary, and 
every now and then remove the bridle in his 
mouth: But thefe things are beft learned 
by experience and praétice. 

A. plate being to be run for by heats, 
eyery man that rides muft be juft weight at 
ftarting, in’ great feales for that purpofe, and 
at the end of the fame heat ; for if you want 
of your weight at coming in, you fhall lofe 
your heat, though. you.are.the: firft horfe : 
you have half an hour between the firft and 
fecond, to rub yourhorfes, and at the warn- 
ing of the drum and trumpet again, you 
mount, &c. as before, and fo till all is 
done, which is three, and fometimes three 
heats and a courfe. 

Nothing need be faid of the ceremonies 
relating to the judges, and the articles by 
which plate-races and matches are regulated, 
fince they are fettled according to the differ- 
ent cuftoms of the places where you run, 

If you: do not breed racers yourfelf, be 
fure you buy no horfe that has not extraordi- 
nary good blood in his veins, for the charge 
of keeping is great, and a good one eats no 
more than abad, and requires no more at- 
tendance; fome to fave twenty. or thirty 
guineas in the price of a young horfe, haye~ 
loft hundreds by him afterwards. 

A horfe that you have tried once or twice 


‘ata twelve-ftone plate, you may be fure 


will make an extraordinary good hunter ; 
and you are to obferve, that the pofture, 
manner of riding, Gc. is the fame inamatch 
as in a plate-race, only that there being 
but afingle courfe tobe run, you muft pufh 
for all at thatone time; whereas when there 
are feveral heats, there is more faving, and 
variety of play. 

HOTTS or HUTTS, are the pounces 
and round balls of leather ftuffed, and tied 
to the fpurs of fighting cocks, to keep them 
from hurting one another in fparring. - 

Zo HOVER, to, flutter or fly over, with 
wings ftretched out; to hang over. 

HOUGH, or uam or a Horse, is the 
joint of the hinder quarter, which joins the 
thigh to the Jeg. 

MOUGIT, 
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HOUGH-BONY ; a fwelling on the tip 
or elbow of the hough in a_horfe’s hinder- 
quarters, about as big as half a tennis- 
ball, 

To HOUND a Srac, [among Hunters] 
to caft the dogs at him. 

HOUND, a hunting'dog. See. the .dif- 
ferent kinds under the articles Gray-Hounp, 
‘BLoop-Hounp, &c. alfo a kindof ff. For 
Terms concerning Hounds, 8c. fee the Article 
Terms. For their methods of entering for a 
Hare, fee Harne-Huntinc, 

HOUZING, is either boot-houzing or 
fhoe-houzing; the former is a piece of 
ftuff made faft to the hinder-part of the 
faddle, which covers the croupe of the horfe 
either for ornament, or to cover the horfe’s 
leannefs, or to preferve the rider's cloaths, 
and keep them from being daubed with the 
fweat of the horfe. 

The houzing, for fuch as ride with fhoes, 
is commonly-a piece of fcarlet cloth embroi- 
dered with gold fringe, and put round the 
faddle fo as to cover the croupe, and def- 
cend to the lower part of the belly to fave 
the ftockings, when you mount in thoes. 

HUNGRY EVIL, isan inordinate defire 
in horfes, to eat. 

It proceeds either from great emptinefs or 
want of food, when the beaft is even at the 
utmoft pinch, and almoft chapfallen ; tho? 
itfometimes proceeds from cold outwardly 
taken; fometimes by travelling long in 
froft and fnow, or through barren places : 
this outward cold affecting the ftomach fo 
far, that it’s ation and faculties are de- 
praved. 

The tokens of this diftemper, are an al- 
teration in the horfe’s manner of feeding, 
when he has loft all manner of temperance, 
and chops at his meat, as if he would even 
devour the manger, 

For the cure: In order to comfort his 
ftomach, give him great flices of bread 
toalted and fteeped in fack, or give him 
wheat-flower in wine, or wheat-meal in 
milk, a quart ata time, or elfe let him eat 
bread made of pine-nuts. 

But there is nothing bettter than to feed 
him moderately feveral times in a day with 
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good *bean-bread swell baked, or oats well 
dried and fifted. 

Yo AUNT ; the purfuing of birds, or 
four-footed beafts, of which there. are fe- 
rveral forts, which «differ according’ as the 
animals are, which you hunt, .and the 
places where they are; four-footed beafts 
are hunted in the fields, woods, and thick- 
ets: they kill them with guns, and others 
fhoot birds in the air, take them with nets, 
or birds of prey ; make ufe of greyhounds 
for deer, does, roebucks, and even foxes, 
hares, and coneys, €¢. 

Hunting indeed is a noble, manly recrea- 
tion, not only commendable for princes 
and great men, but gentlemen, and others 
too, there being nothing that recreates the 
mind more, -ftrengthens the limbs, whets 
the ftomach, and’ chears up the fpirits; fo 
that it has merited the efteem off all ages 
and nations, how barbarous foever they 
might have been. 

Hunting is defcribed under the heads of 
animals which are hunted; whether: with 
dogs, taken with nets, or by birds of prey; 
which the reader is referred to. 

All forts of weathers are not proper for 
hunting ; high winds and rain are obftacles 
to this diverfion. 

In the fpring-time, you mnft take it in 
the night with nets; in the fummer, it is 
the diverfion of the morning; but in the 
winter, it fhould not be followed but from 
nine in the morning till two in the after- 
noon. The generalrule is, that you place 
yourfelf under the wind where you feek to 
wait for game ; and the way to know it is, 
to take a piece of paper, and obferve which 
way the wind blows it. For ?he terms ufed 
by Hunt/men, fee the Article Terms. 

To HUNT Cuance, is when the hounds 
or beagles take frefh ftent, and follow 


‘another chace, till they ftick and hit it 


again. 

To HUNT Counter, fignifies that the 
hounds hunt it by the heel. 

HUNTING rue Foir, is a term or 
phrafe ufed of the chaces going off, and 
coming on again traverfing the fameoround 
to deceive the hounds or beagles, 

HUNT- 
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HUNTING-HORSE ;_a-horfe defign- 
ed for this manly. exercife, whofe fhape 
fhould be generally ftrong and well knit 
together, making equal proportions; for 
you are to obferve, that which has unequal 
fhapes thew weaknefs, fo equal ones thew 
ftrength and durance ; and what we call 
unequal, are a great head anda little neck 5 
a big body, and a thick buttock; a large 
limb to a little foot, &c. whereas he thouid 
have a large and lean head, wide noltrils, 
open channelled, a big weafand; and {trait 
windpipe.. 

To order the hunting-horfe; while he is at 
reft, let him have all the quietnefs that may 
be; let him have much meat, much litter, 
much dreffing, and water clofe by him; let 
him fleep as long as he pleafes ; keep him 
to dung rather foft than hard, and look that 
it be well coloured, and bright,. for dark- 
nefs fhews greafe ;. rednefs, inward—heat : 
and after his ufual fcourings, let him have 
exercifes, and mathes of fweet malt, or let 
bread, or clean beans; or beans and wheat 
mixed together are his beft food, and beans 
and oats the moft ordinary. 

But Sir Robert Charnock's way of hunting, 
in buck-feafon, was, never to take his horfe 
up into the {table during the feafon, ‘but he 
hunted him upon grafs, only allowing him 
as many oats as he would well eat; and 
this he approved of as a very goqd way, for 
if there be any. molten greale within him, 
which violent hunting may raife up, this go- 
ing to grafs will purge it out: itis affirmed, 
the fame gentleman has rid his horfe three 
days in a week during the feafon, and never 
found any inconveniency, but rather. good 
from it, fo that care be taken to turn the 
horfe out very cool. 

You may furnith yourfelf with a horfe 
for hunting at fome of our fairs, which 
Should have, as near as can be, the following 
thapes : 

Ahead lean, large, and long; a chaul 
thins andopen ears, fmall, and pricked ; 
or, if they be formewhat long, provided 
they ftand upright, like thofe of a fox, it is 
ufually a fign of metéle and toughnefs. 

His forehead long and broad, not flat, 
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and, as it is ufually termed, 
rifing in the midft like that of a hare, the 
feather being placed above the top of his 
eye; the contrary being thought by fome to 
betoken blindnefs. 

His eyes full, large, and bright; his 
noftrils wide, and red within, for an open 
noftril is a fign of a good wind. 

His mouth large, deep in the wikes and 
hairy ; his thropple, wealand, or wind-pipe 
big, loofe, and ftrait, when he is reined in 
with the bridle; for if, when he bridles, ic 
bends like a bow, (which is called cock- 
throppled) it very much hinders the free 
paflage of his wind. 

His head muft be fo fet on to his neck, 
that a fpace may be felt between his neck 
and his chaul; for to be bull-necked is un- 
comely to fight, and alfo prejudicial to the 
horfe’s wind. 

His creft thould be firm, thin, and well- 
rifen, his neck long and ftrait, yet not loofe 
and pliant, which the northern men term 
withy-crageed. 

His breaft. ftrong and broad, his cheft 
deep, his chine hort, his body large and 
clofe fhut up to the huckle-bone. 

His ribs round like a barrel, 
being hid within them. 

His fillets large, his buttocks rather oval 
than broad; being well let down to the 
gafcoins ; his cambrels, upright, and not 
bending, which fome call fickle-houghed ; 
though forne look upon this to be a fign of 
toughnefs and {peed. , 

His legs clean, flat, and ftrair; his joints 
fhort, wellknit, and upright, efpecially be- 
twixt the pafterns and the hoof, having but 
little hair'on his fetlocks; his hoofs black, 
ftrong, and hollow, and rather long and 
narrow, than big and fiat. 

Laftly, his mane and tail fhould be jong 


hare-faced, 


his belly 


‘and thin rather than thick, which is counted 


by fome amark of dulinefs. 
As to marks or colours, though they do 


‘nat abfolutely give teltimony of a horfe’s 


goodnefs, yet they, as well as his fhape, in- 
timate in fome part, his difpofition and 
qualities: the hair itfelf oftentimes receives 
the variation of it’s colour, from the dif- 

ferent 
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ferent temperature of the fubjec& out of 
‘which it is produced. 

And fome do not feruple to affirm, that 
where ever you meet with a horfe that has 
no white about him, efpecially in his fore- 
head, though he be otherwife of the beft 
reputed colours, as bay, black, or forrel, he 
is of a dogged and fullen difpofition, efpe- 
cially if he have a finall pink eye, and a 
narrow face, with a nofe bending like a 
hawk’s bill. 


The age, &c. of a Hunter. 


Having procured a horfe fuitable to the 
former deicriptions, or your own fatisfac- 
tion at leaft, and which is fuppofed to be 
already grounded in the fundamentals of 
this art, being taught fuch obedience, as 
that he will readily anfwer to the horfeman’s 
helps and corrections both of the-bridle and 
hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and 
the fpurs; that he knows how to make his 
way forward, and hath gained a true temper 
of mouth, and aright placing of his head, 
and that he has learned to ftop, and turn 
readily; for unlefs he has been perfectly 
taught thefe things, he can never proceed 
effectually. 

The horfe being thus prepared, fhould be 
five years old, .and well way’d before you 
begin to hunt him; for although it is cuf- 
tomary with fome to put him to hunt at 
four years old, yet at that age his joints not 
being well knit, nor he attained to his beft 
ftrength and gene he is unable to per- 
form any work of {peed and toughnefs, and 
will bein great danger of ftrains, and other 
maladies, and alfo a daunting of his fpirit, 
and abating his natural courage. 

Your horfe being full five, you may, if 
you pleafe, put him to grafs, from the mid- 
dle of May till Bartholomew-tide, for then 
the feafon will be fo hot, it will not be 
convenient to work him. 

Bartholomew-tide being now come, and 
the pride and ftrength of the grafs nipped 
-by the fevere frofts and cold dews, fo that 
the nourifhment of it turns to raw crudities, 
-and the coldnefs of the night abates as 
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much of his‘flefh and luft as ‘he gets ina 
day, take him:from grafs while his coat lies 
fmooth and fleck. See Srasie. 

Having brought him home, Jet your — 
groom fet him up that night in fome fecure 
and {pacious houfe, where he may evacuate 
his body, and fo be brought to warmer 
‘keeping by degrees, and the next day ftable 
him. 

Itis indeed held as a general rule, among 
the generality of grooms, not to clothe nor 
drefs their horfes till two or three days after 
they have {tabled them, (though there is 
little reafon for it but cuftom); yet this cuf- 
tom conducing little to either the advantage 
or prejudice of the horfe, I fhall leave every 
one to their own fancies. ‘ . 

But as to the cuftom of giving the horfe 
wheat-ftraw, to take up his belly, (which is 
alfo generally ufed by grooms: at che firft 
taking up and houfing a horfe) fome per- 
fons very much difapprove of, for they fay, 
that the nature of a horfe being hot and 
dry, if he be fed with {traw, which is fo 
likewife, it would ftraiten his guts, and 
caufe aninflammation of his liver, and by 
that means diftemper his blood ; and befides, 
it would make his body fo coftive, that it 
would caufe a retention of nature, and 
make him dung with great pain and diffi- 
culty; whereas full feeding would expel the 
excrements, according to the true intention 
and inclination of nature. 

Therefore let moderate airing, warm 
clothing, good old hay, and old corn, fup- 
ply the place of wheat-ftraw. Sve Suorinc. 


The firft fortnight’s Diet for a Hunting Horfe; 
‘or, the ordering of a Hunter for the jirft 
Sortnight. 


Your horfe being fuppofed to evacuate all 
his grafs, and his fhoes fo well fettled to‘his 
feet, that he may be fit to be ridden abroad 
without danger: I fhall now, in a more 
particular manner, direct an unexperienced 
‘groom how he.ought to proceed to order his 
horfe according to art. 

Firft, he ought to vifit his horfe early in 
the morning, to wit, by five o’cfock in fum- 

mer, 
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mer, and fix in winter; and having put up 
his litter under his ftall, and made clean his 
ftables, to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his 
flank, they being the principal figns by 
which he muft learn to judge of the good or 
ill ftate of a horfe’s body, 

He ought to ley his hands on his thort 
ribs, near the flank, and if his fat feels to 
be exceeding foft and tender, and to yield 
as it were under his hand, then he may be 
confident it is unfound, and that the leaft 
violent labour or travel will diffolve it; 
which being diffolved before it be hardened 
by good diet, if it be not then removed by 
{Couring, the fat or greafe belonging to the 
outward parts of the body will fall down 
into his heels, and fo caufe goutinefs and 
{welling, 

After, by feeling on his ribs, he has 
found his fat foft and unfound, then lec him 
fecl his chaul; and if he finds any flefhy 
fubftance, or great round kernels or knots, 
he may be affured that as his outward fat 
has been unfound, fo inwardly he is full of 
glut, and purfive, by means of grofs hu- 
mours cleaving to the hollow places of his 
lungs, &e. 

This fat is to be enfeamed and hardened 
by moderate exercife, warm clothin » and 
gentle phyfic, to cleanfe away his inward 
glut, j 
. The fame obfervations muft be taken from 
the flank, which will always be found to 
cortefpond with his ribs and chaul, for till 
it is drawn it will feel thick to your gripe, 
but when he is enfeamed you will perceive 
nothing but two thick fkins: and by thefe 
three obfervations of the ribs, flank and 
chaps, you may at any time pafs an indiffer- 
ent judgment of the horfe’s good or bad 
condition. ; 

Having made thefe remarks on your 
horfe’s ftate and condition of body, then 
fift ahandful or two (but not more) of good 
old oats, and give them to him to preferve 
his ftomach from cold humours whic might 
opprefs it by drinking falting, and likewife 
to make him drink the better. 

When he hath caten them, pull off his 
collar, and rub his head, face, ears, and 


nape of the neck, with aclean rubbing- 
cloth made of hemp, for it is fovereign for 
the head, and diffolves all grofs and filthy 
humours. . 

Then take a fnaffic, and wath it in clean 
water,. and put it on his head, drawing the 
rein through the head-{tall to prevent his 
flipping ir over his head; and fo tie him up 
to the rack, and drefs him thus: 

Firft, take a curry-comb, fuitable to your 
horfe’s fkin, in your right-hand; thac is, if 
the coat of your horfé be thort and fmooth, 
then muft the curry-comb be blunt; but if 
it be long and rough, then the teeth muft 
be long and fharp: {landing with your face 
Sppeiite to the horfe’s, hold the left check 
of the head-ftall in your left-hand, and 
curry him with a good hand from the root 
of his cars, all along his neck to his fhoul- 
ders ; then go overall his body with a more 
moderate hand; then curry his buttocks 
down to the hinder cambrel with a hard 
hand again; then change your hand, and 
laying your right arm over his back, join 
your right fide to his left, and fo curry him 
gently from the top of his withers to the 
lower part of his fhoulder, every now and 
then fetching your ftroke over the left fide 
of his breaft, and fo curry him down to the 
knee, but no farther. 

Then curry him all under his ‘belly, near 
his fore-bowels, and in a word, all over, 
very well, his legs under the knees and 
cambrels only excepted, and as you drefs 
the left fide, fo mutt you the right alfo. 

In doing this, take notice whether your 
horfe keeps a riggling up and down, biting 
the rack-{taffs, and now and then offering 
to fhap at you, or lifting up his leg to ftrike 
at you, when you are currying him: if he 
do, itis an apparent fign, that the rough- 
nefs of the comb difpleafes him, and there- 
fore the teeth of it is to be filed more blunt; 
but if you perceive he plays thefe or fuch 
like tricks through wantonnefs, and the 
pleafure he takes in the friction, then you 
fhould every now ane correét him with 
your whip gently for his waggifhnels. 

This aie sf. is only to ile the duft, 
therefore, ae the:horfe has been thus cur- 

Ec ried, 
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ried, take either a horfe-tail nailed to an 
handle, or a clean dufting-cloth of cotton, 
and with it ftrike off the loofe duft that the 
curry-comb has raifed. 

Then drefs him all over with the French 
broth, both head, body, and legs, to the 
very fetlocks, ob{erving always to cleanfe 
the brufh from the filth it gathers from the 
bottom of the hair, by rubbing it on the 
curry-comb; then duft the horfe again the 
fecond time. 

Then having wetted your hand in water, 
rub his body all over, and, as near as you 
can, leave no loofe hairs behind, and with 
your hands wet, pick, and cleanfe his eyes, 
ears, and noftrils, fheath, cods and tuel, 
and fo rub him till he is as dry as at firft. 
Then take an hair patch, and rub his 
body all over, but efpecially his fore-bowels 
under his belly, his flank, and between his 
hinder thighs: and, in the laft place, wipe 
him over with a fine white linen rubber. 

When you have thus dreffed him, take a 
large faddle-cloth (made on purpofe) that 
may reach down to the fpurring-place, and 
Jap it about his body; then clap on his fad- 
dle, and throw a cloth over him, that he 
may not catch cold. 

Then twilt two ropes of ftraw very hard 
together, and with than rub and chafe his 
legs from the knees and cambrels down- 
wards to the ground, picking his fetlock 
joints, with your hands, from duft, filth, 
and fcabs: then take another hair patch, 
kept on purpofe for his legs, (for you muft 
haye two) and with it rub and drefs his legs 
alfo. : 

And while yow are dreffing your horfe, 
let him not fland naked, fo that his body 
be expofed to the penetration of the air; 
but when he is ftripped, do your bufinefs 
roundly, without any intermiffion, till you 
have faddled him, and thrown his cloth over 


im. 

When you have done this, pick his fect 
elean with an iron picker, comb down his 
mane and tail with a wet mane-comb, then 
fpurt fome beer in his mouth, and fo draw 
him/out of the ftable. 

Then mount him, rake or walk him either 
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| tofome running river or freth fpring, a mile 


or two diftant from the ftable, and there let. 
him drink about half his draught at firft,, 
to prevent raw crudities arifing in his fto- 
mach, 

After he has drank, bring him calmly 
out of the water, and ride him gently for a 
while; for nothing is more unbecoming a 
horfeman than to put his horfe upon a fwift 
gallop as foon as he comes out of the water, 
for thefe three reafons ; 

1. He does not only hazard the breaking- 
of his wind, but affuredly hazards the in- 
cording or burfting of him. 

2. It begets in him an ill habit of run- 
ning away as foon as he has done drinking. 

3. The forefight he has of fuch violent 
exercife, makes him oftentimes refufe to 
quench his thirft, therefore walk him a lit- 
tle way, put him into a gentle gallop for 
five or fix {core paces, and give him wind ;. 
after he has been raked a pretty while, thew 
him the water again, let him drink as much: 
as he will, and then gallop him again: re- 
peat this till he will drink no more; but be 
fure to obferve always, that you gallop him 
not fo much as to chafe or fweat him. 

Here take notice, that in his galloping 
after water, (after the firft week’s enfeaming) 
if fometimes you give a watering-courfe 
fharply of twelve, or twenty fcore paces,. 
(according as you find your horfe) it will 
quench his fpirit, and caufe him to gallop 
more pleafantly, and teach him to manage 
his limbs more nimbly, and to ftretch forth 
his body largely. 

_ When your horfe has done drinking, then 
take him to the top of an hill, (if there be 
on€ near the watering-place) for there, in a: 
morning, the air is pureft; or elfe to fonie 
fuch place, where he may gain the moft 
advantage both by fun and air, and there air 
him a foot-pace for an hour, or as long as. 
you in your judgment fhall think fit for 
the ftate of his body, and then ride him 
home. 

During the time of your horfe’s airing, 
you may eafily perceive feveral tokens of 
your horfe’s fatisfattion, and the pleafure 
that he takes in this exercife. 


For 
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For he will gape, yawn, and as it were 
‘thrug his body. 

If he offers to ftand ftill to dung or ftale, 
which his airing will provoke, be fure give 
him leave; as alfo to ftare about, neigh, or 
liften after any noife. 

Thefe airing are advantageous to the horfe 
on feveral accounts. 

tr. It purifies the blood (if the hair be clear 
and pure); it purges the body of many grofs 
and fuffocating humours, and fo hardens 
and enfeams the horfe’s fat, that it is not 
near fo liable to be diffolved by ordinary 
-exercife. ee 

2. It teaches him how to let his wind rake, 
and equally keep time with the other actions 
and motions of his body. 

3- Itis of great advantage, both to hun- 
ters and gallopers, “which are apt to lofe 
their ftomachs through excefs or want of 
exercife, for the fharpnefs of the air will 
-drive the horfe’s natural heat from the out- 
ward parts to the inward, which heat by 
furthering concoétion creates appetite, and 
provokes the ftomach. 

4. It increafes luft and courage in the 
horfe, provided he be not aired too early. 

When you are returned from airing, and 
care difmounted, lead the horfe on the {traw, 
which fhould always lie before the ftable- 
door, and there by whiftling and ftirring up 
the litter under his belly, you will provoke 
him to ftale, which he willbe brought to 
do with a little practice, and it will be ad- 
vantageous to the health of the horfe, and 
a means of keeping the ftable the cleaner: 
lead him-into his ftall, (it having firft been 
well littered) ; tie up his head to the empty 
rack, take off the faddle, rub his bodyandlegs 
all over with the flefh-brufh, then with the 
hair-patch, and laft of all with the woollen- 
cloth. 

Then clothe him with a linen-cloth next 
to his body, and over that a canvas-cloth, 
and both made juft fit for him to cover his 
breaft, and to come pretty low down to his 
legs, which is the Turkifb way.of clothing, 
who (as the Duke of Nezwcaftle fays) are the 
moft curious people in the world in keeping 
their horfes, 
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Put over the before-mentioned a body- 
cloth of fix or eight ftraps, which is better 
than a furcingle and a pad ftuft with wifps, 
becaufe this keeps his belly in fhape, and is 
not fo fubje& to hurt him: 

Now thefe cloths will be fufficient for him 
at his firft ftabling, becaufe being inured 
to the cold, he will not be fo apt to take 
cold, the weather being indifferently warm ; 
but when fharp weather comes on, and you 
find his hair rife about thofe parts that are 
unclothed, asneck, gafcoins, Fc. then add 
another cloth, which ought to be of woollen; 
and for any horfe bred under our climate, 
and kept only for ordinary hunting, this 
clothing will be fufficient. 

Having already given direétions as to the 
clothing the horfe, 1 fhall only add this 
one general rule; that arough coat is a 
token of want of cloaths, and a fmooth 
coat of clothing fufficient; therefore if not- 
withftanding what cloaths you have given 
him, his coat ftill ftares, you muft add more 
cloaths till it lie. 

But if when he has been in keeping fome 
time, you perceive him apt to fweat in the 
night, it is a fign he is over-fed, and wants 
exercife; but if he fweat at his firft coming 
from grafs, then there is reafon to add ra_ 
ther than diminifh the cloaths before direc- 
ted for him at his firft houfing;. for it pro- 
ceeds from the foul humours that opprefs 
nature, and when they are evacuated by ex- 
ercife, nature will ceafe working, and he 
will continue in a temperate ftate of body 
all the year after. 

When you have clothed him up, pick his 
feet clean with an iron picker, and wath his 
hoofs clean with a fpunge dipped in clean 
water, and dry them with ftraw ora linen 
cloth, then leave him on his fnaffe for an 
hour or more, which will affift his appe- 
tite. 

Vifit him again, duft a handful of hay, and 
let the horfe teaze it out of your hand, tilt 
he hath eaten it; then pull off his bridle, 
and rub his head and neck clean with your 
hempen-cloth; pull his ears, and ftop his 
noftrils, to caufeé him to fnort, which will 
bring away the moift humours which opprefs 

Be 2 his 
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his brain and then put on his collar, and 
give him a quartern of oats clean dreffed in 
a fieve, having firft cleaned his locker or 
manger with a wifp of {traw andva cloth. 

While he is eating his corn, {weep out 
your ftable, and fee that all things are neat 
about him; then turn up his cloaths, and 
rub his fillets, buttocks, and gafcoins, over 
with the hair patch, and after that with a 
woollen cloth; then fpread a clean flannel 
fillet cloth over his fillets and buttocks, 
(which will make his coat lie fmooth) and 
turn down his houfing-cloths upon it; then 
anoint his hoofs round from the coronet to 
the toe with this ointment. 

Take four ounces of Venice turpentine, 


three ounces of bees-wax, two ounces of 


the beft rofin, one pound of dog’s-greafe, 
and half a pint of train oil; melt all thefe 
ingredients together, except the turpentine ; 
then take them off the fire, and put in the 
turpentine, ftirring it till it be well incor- 
porated; then pour it out into an earthen 
gallipot, and keep it for ufe, but do not 
cover it till it is cold. 

After this, pick his feet with your picker, 
and {top them with cow-dung. If by this 
time your horfe has eaten his oats with a 
good ftomach, fift him another quartern, 
and fo feed him little and little, while he 
eats with an appetite; but if you find he 
fumbles with his corn, give him no more 
for that time, but always giving him his 
full feeding, for that will keep his body in 
better ftate and temper, and increafe his 
ftrength and vigour. r 

Whereas, on the contrary, to keep your 
horfe always fharpfet, is the ready way to 
procure a furfeit, if at any time he can 
come at his fill of proyender. 

Bur though you fhould perceive that he 
gathers flefh too faft upon fuch home feed- 
ing, yet be fure not to ftint him for it, but 
only increafe his labour, and that will afitt 
both his ftrength and wind. 

Having done all the things before direc- 
ted, duft.a large quantity of hay, and throw 
it down to him on his litter, after you have 
taken it up under him; and then fhutting 
yp the windows and ftable-door, leave him 
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till one o’clock in the afternoon; then vifit 
him again, and rub over his head, neck, 
fillets, buttocks, and legs, as before, with 
the hair patch and woollen cloth, and leaye 
him to the time of the evening-watering,, 
which fhould be about four o’clock in the 
fummer, and three in the winter: when. 
having put back his foul litter, and {wept 
away that and his dung, drefs, and faddle 
him, as before, mount him, and take him 
to the water, and when he has. drank, air 
him till you think it time to.go home; where 
you are to order in all points, as to rub- 
bing, feeding, ftopping his feet, &¢. as 
you did in the morning; and having fed him 
about fix o’clock, do not fail to feed him 
again at nine, litter him well, give him hay 
enough to ferve him all night; and leave 
him till the next morning. 

After the direétions for this one day, fo 
mutt you order him for a fortnight, and by 
that time his fiefh will be fo hardened, and 
his wind fo improyed; his mouth will be fo 
quickened, and his. gallop brought to fo 
good a ftroke, that he will be fir to be pur 
to moderate hunting. 

During this fortnight’s keeping, you are 
to make feveral obfervations, as to the na- 
ture and difpofition of your horfe, the tem- 
per of his body, the courfe of his digeftion, 
&c. and to order him accordingly. 

1, Whether he be of a churlith difpofi- 
tion; if fo, you muft reclaim him by feve- 
rity. 

If of agentle, familiar, and loving tem- 
per, you muft engage, and win him by 
kindnefs. : 

2. You muft.obferve, whether he be a 
foul feeder, or of a nice ftomach; if he’be 
quick at his meat, and retain a good fto- 
mach, then four times of full feeding in a 
night and a day are fufficient; but if he be 
a fender feeder, and flow at his meat, you 
mutt give him but a little at atime, and 
often, as about every two hours; for freth 
meat will draw on his appetite; and you 
muft always leave alittle meat in his locker, 
for him to eat at leifure betwixt his feeding- 
times; if at any time you find any 1s 
fweep it away and give him frefh, and ex- 

pofe 
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ofe that to the fun and air, which will re- 
hee it again to it’s firlt fweetnefs. 

His ftomach may alfo be fharpened by 
change of meat, for by giving one meal of 
clean oats, and at another oats and fplit 
beans, and when you have brought him to 
eat bread, you may give him another meal 
of bread ; always obferving to give him of- 
teneft that which you find he likes beft; or 
you may give him both corn and bread at 
the fame time, provided you give him that 
laft which he eats beft, and is of the beft di- 
geltion. 

It has been obferved of fome horfes, that 
they are of fo hot a conftitution, that they 
cannot eat without drinking at every bit ; 
and thofe horfes ufually carry no belly. You 
muft let a pail of water ftand continually 
before fuch horfes, or at leaft give them 
water at noon, belides what they have 
abroad at their ordinary times. 

In the next place, you are to obferve the 
nature of his digeftion, whether he retains 
his food long,, which is a fign of bad digef- 
tion; or whether he dungs frequently, 
which if he does, and his dung be loofe and 
bright, it is a fign of a good habit of body ; 
but if it be feldom,, and hard, it isa fign of 
a dry conftitution; in order to remedy 
which, give him once a day a handful or 
two of oats, well wafhed in good ftrong ale, 
and this will loofen his body and keep it 
moift; and it will alfo be good for his wind. 


The fecond fortnight’s diet for a Hunting- 
Horfe. ° 


The horfe having been ordered for the 
firft fortnight according to the foregoing 
rules, will be ina pretty good {tate of body, 
for the grofs humours in him will be dried 
up and his flefh will begin to be hardened, 
which you may. perceive by feeling his 
chaul, his fhort ribs and flank ; for the ker- 
nels under his chaps will not feel fo grofs as 
they did at firft, nor will his flefh on his 
fhort ribs feel fo foft and loofe, nor the thin 

art of his flank fo thick as at his firft hou” 
fing, fo that you may now without hazard, 
venture to hunt him moderately, 


the next day that he returns from hunting; 
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The time being now come that he may. 
be hunted, he is to be ordered on his days 
of reft, in all points, as to his dreffing, 
hours of feeding, watering, Gc. as in the 
firft fortnight before direéted ; but only fince 
his labour is now increafed, you mufk 
endeavour to increafe his ftrength and cou-~ 
rage likewife ; and this you may effect by 
adding to his oats a third part of clean old 
beans, {pelted on a mill, and allowing him 
befides the following bread: 

Take two pecks of clean old beans, and 
one peck of wheat, and let them be ground 
together, and fift the meal through a meal 
fieve of an indifferent finenefs, and knead it 
with warm water and good ftore of yeatt, 
then let it liean hour, or more, to fwell, 
which will make the bread the lighter, and 
have the eafier and quicker digeftion; and 
after it has been well kneaded, make it up 
into loaves of a peck apiece, which will 
prevent their being too much cruft, and. 
preyent its drying too foon; let them be 
well baked, and ftand a good while in the 
oven to foak; when they are drawn, turn 
the bottom upwards and let them ftaad to 
cool, 

When the bread is a day old, chip away 
the cruft, and you may give the horfe fome, 
giving him fometimes bread, fometimes 
oats, and fometimes oats and fplit beans, 
according as you find his ftomach: and this 
feeding will bring himinto as good condi- 
tion as you need to defire for ordinary hunt- 
ing. 

The firft fortnight being expired, and the 
bread prepared, you ought then to pitch 
upon a day for his firft going abroad after, 
the dogs, and the day before yow hunt, he 
mult always be ordered after this manner : 

In the morning proceed in your ufual 
method as before, only obferve that day to 
give him no beans, becaufe they are hard of 
digeftion, but give him moft .of bread, if 
youcan draw him on to eat it, becaufe it is 
more nourifhing than oats; and after the 
evening, which ought to be fomewhat ear- 
lier than at other times, give him only a 
little hay out of your hand, and no more till 


and 
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and to prevent his eating his litter, or any 
thing elfe but what you give him, inftead of 
a muzzle put on a caveffon, joined toa 
headftall of a bridle, lined with leather, for 
fear of hurting him, and tying it fo ftraight 
as tohinder his eating; and this will pre- 
vent ficknefS in your horfe, which. fome 
horfes are incident to when their muzzle is 
put on, notwithftanding the invention of 
the lattice window, fo much ufed ;_ but by 
taking this method, the horfe’s noftrils are 
at full liberty, and he will not grow fick. 

But as to his corn, give him his meals, 
both after his watering and at nine o’clock, 
and at that time be fure to litter him well, 
that he may take his reft the better that 
night, and leave him till morning. 

The next morning vifit him early, at 
about four o'clock, and put a quarter of a 
peck of clean dreffed oats into his locker, 
pouring into it a quart of good ftrong ale, 
mixing the oats and ale well together ; then 
put back his dung and foul litter, and clean 
the ftable : but if he will not eat wafhed 
oats, give him dry, but be fure not to put 
any beans to them, 

When he has done eating, bridle im, 
and tie him up to the ring and drefs him: 

. having dreffed him, faddle him, throwing 
his cloth over him, and let him ftand till 
the hounds are ready to go out. 

Take care not to draw the faddle-girths 
too ftraight till you are ready to mount, 
Jeft that thould caufe him to grow fick. 

_ Though old horfes are generally fo craf- 
ty, that when a groom goes to girt them up 
hard, they will extend their bodies fo much 
by holding their wind, (on purpofe to gain 
eafe after they are girt) that it will feem 
difficultto girt them, but when they let go 
their wind their bodies fall again. 

When the hounds are unkennelled, 
(which thould not be before fun-rifing) go 
into the field along with them, and rake 
your horfe up and down gently till a hare 
1s ftarted ; always remembering to let him 
fmell to the dung of other horfes, if there 
be any, which will provoke him to empty 
himfelf ; and fuffer Kini to ftand {till when 
he does fo; and if there be any dead fog, 
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rufhes, orthe like, ride upon them, and 
whiftle to him, to provoke him to ftale and. 
empty his bladder, 

The hare being ftarted, follow the hounds 
as the other hunters do; but remembering 
it to be the firft time of his hunting, he 
is not fo well acquainted with different forts 
of grounds, as to know how to gallop 
fmoothly and with eafe on them, and for 
that reafon you ought not yet to put him to 
above half his fpeed, that he may learn to 
carry a ftay’d body, and to manage his legs 
both upon fallows and green fwarth. 

Neither fhould you gallop him often, ar 
any long time together, for fear of difcou- 
raging him, and caufing a diflike of his ex- 
ercife in him: and take care to crofs fields 
to the beft advantage; you fhall make into 
the hounds at every default, and {till keep 
your horfe (as much as thefe direétions will 
allow you) within the cry of the dogs, that 
he may be ufed to their cry; and by fo do- 
ing, in a very fhort time he will take fuch 
delight and pleafure in their mufic, that he 
will be eager to follow them. 

And if it happen that the chace is led 
over any carpet-ground, or fandy highway, 
on which your horfe may lay out his body 
{moothly, there you may gallop him for a 
quarter or half a mile, to teach him to lay 
out his body, to gather up his legs, to 
lengthen and fhorten his ftroke, and accord- 
ing to the different earths he gallops on, 
as if on green fwarth, meadow, moor, 
heath, &c. then to ftoop and run more on 
the fhoulders; if. amongit mole-hills, or 
oyer high ridges and furrows, then to 
gallop more roundly, or in lefs compafs, or 
according to the vulgar phrafe, two up and 
two down, that thereby he may ftrike his fur- 
row clear, and avoid fetting his fore-feet in 
the bottom of it, and by that means fall 
over; but, by the way, galloping, tho’ he 
fhould happen to fet his feet in afurrow, yet 
carrying his body fo round, and refting on, 
the hand in his gallop, would prevent his 
falling ; and to this perfeétion, nothing but 
ufe, and fuch moderate exercife, can bring 
him. 

According to thefe directions, you may 
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hunt till'about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
at which time ride him home in a foot- 
pace, as you came out in the morning ; and 
be fure that you lec him walk out of the 
field; and as you are going home, confider 
whether he has fweat a little, (for you muft 
not fweat him much the firt time) but if 
not, then gallop him gently on fome fkelp- 
ing earth, till he fweats at the roots of his 
ears, a litcle on his neck, and in his flank ; 
but it muft be done of his own voluntary 
motion. without the compulfion of whip or 
fpur; then when he is cool as aforefaid, 
have him home and.ftable him, and by no 
means walk him in hand to cool him, for 
fear of his cooling too faft, nor wath him, 
for fear of caufing an obftruction of the natu- 
ral courfe of the humours, and by that means 
caufe an inflammation in his legs, which is 
the original caufe of the feratches. 

His ftall being well littered againft he 
comes home, fet him up, tying his head to 
the ring with the bridle, and then rub him 
well with dry ftraw all over his head, neck, 
fore-bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, and 
legs, and after that rub his body over with. 
a dry cloth, till he has not a wet hair left 
about him; after you have done,, take off 
his faddle, and rub the place where the fad- 
dle was, dry, in like manner, and cloath 
him immediately with his. ordinary cloaths, 
left he take cold: and if you fuppofe him to 
be very hot, throw a fpare cloth, over him, 
that he may not cool tao fait, which you 
may abate when you pleafe, and fo let him 
ftand on his fnaffle, two hours or better, 
now and then ftirring him in his ftall with 
your whip, to prevent him from growing 
{tiff in the legs and joints. 

When that time is expired, and you think 
he is thorough cold, draw his bridle, rub 
his head, pick his feet from dirt or gravel, 
put on his collar, and give him a quart or 
three pints of fifted oats, mixt with a hand- 
ful a clean dreffed hemp-feed; but give 


him not more than the quantity prefcribed,,. 


for fear.of taking away his ftomach, which 
will be very much weakened through the 
heat of his body, and want of water. 

When take off the fpare cloth, (if it has 
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not been done before) for fear of keeping 
him hot too long, and when he has eaten 
his corn, throw a good quantity of hay, 
clean dufted, on his litter, and let him reft 
two or three hours, or thereabouts. 

Having prepared him a good mafh, made 
of halfa peck of malt, well ground, and 
boiling hot water, fo much as the malt 
will fweeten and the horfe will drink, ftir 
them well together, and cover it over with 
a cloth, till the water has extraéted the 
ftrength of the malt, which will be almoft 
as fweet as honey, and feel ropy like 
birdlime ; being but little more than 
blood warm, giveit the horfe, but not be- 
fore, left the fteam go up his noftrils and 
offend him, and when he has drank up the 
water, let him, if he pleafe, cat the male 
too. 

But if he refufes to drink it, you muft not 
give him. any other water that night, but 
place this drink in fome place of his ftall, 
fo that he may not throw it down, and let 
it ftand by him all night, that he may drink 
it when he pleafes. 

This mahh, or, as it is called, horfe-caudle, 
will comfort his ftomach, and keep his body 
in a due temperate heat after his day’s hunt- 
Ing ; it will cleanfe and bring away all man- 
ner of greafeand grofs humours, which have 
been diffolved by the day’s labour; and 
the fume of the malt-grains, after he has 
drank the water, will difperfe the watery 
humours, which might otherwife annoy his 
head, and is allowed by all fkilled in horfes 
to be very advantageous on that account. 

After he has eaten his math, ftrip him of 
his cloaths, and run him over with a curry- 
comb, French brufh, hair patch, and wool- 
len cloth, and cloath him up again; and. 
cleanfe his legs as well as his body, of all 
dirt and filth which may annoy them, and 
then remove him into another ftall, (that 
you may not wet his fitter) and bathe his 
legs all over from the knees, with warm 
beef broth, or (which is better) with a 
quart of warm urine, in which four ounces 
of falt-petre has been diffolved ; then rub 
his legs dry, fet him again into- his {tall, 
and give him a good home-feeding of oats, 

or, 
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or bread, which he likes beft, or both, and 
-haying fhook a good quantity of litter under 
him, that he may reft the better, and 
thrown him hay enough for all night, fhut 
the ftable door clofe, and leave him to his 
reft till the next morning. 

About fix or feven o’clock the nextmorn- 
ing go to him again, but don’t difturb him, 
for the morning’s reft is as refrefhing to 
a horfe as of aman; but when he rifes of his 
own accord go to him, put back his dung 
from his Jitter, and obferve what colour it 
is of, whether it be greafy, and fhine out- 
wardly, and alfo breake it with your feet, to 
fee if it be fo inwardly, for if it be greafy 
and foul, (which you may know by it’s fhin- 
ing outwardly, and by the fpots like foap 
that will appear within) or if it appear of a 
dark brown colour, and harder than ‘it was, 
itis a token that the hunting of the day be- 
fore has done him good, by diffolving 
part of the inward glut which was within 
him ; and therefore the next time you hunt 
you fhould increafe his labour but a little. 

But if you perceive no fuch fymptoms, 
but that his dung appears bright, butrather 
foft than hard, without greafe, and ina 
word, that it holds the fame pale yellow 
colour that it did before he hunted, then it 
is a fign that a day’s hunting made no Uiflo- 
lution, but that his body remains in the 
fame ftate ftill, and therefore the next day’s 
hunting you may almoft double his labour. 

Having made thefe remarks on his dung, 
then you may proceed to order him as on 
his days of reft; that is to fay, you hall 
give him a handful or two of oats before 
water, then drefs, water, air, feed, vc. 
as in the firft fortnight, 

As to his feeding, you muft not forget to 
change his food, as has been before direct- 
ed: by giving him one while bread, 
another oats, and a third time oats and 
beans, which you find he likes beft; al- 
ways remembring, that variety will fharpen 
‘his appetite ; and bread being his chief food, 
it being more nourifhing and ftrong than the 
others, feed him the oftener with it. 

And as has been direéted in the firft fort- 

Aight, obferve his digeftion, whether it be 
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quick or flow; fo likewife muft you do 
when he begins to eat bread. 

If you find him guick, and that he retains 
his bread but a little while, then only chip 
his bread lightly ; but if it be low, and he 
retains it long, then cut away all the cruft 
and give it to fome other thorfe, and feed 
the hunting-horfe only with the crum, for 
that being light of digeftion, is foon coverted 
into chyle and excrements, but the cruft be- 
ing not fo foon digeftible, requires, by rea- 
fon of it’s hardnefs, longer time before it is 
concoéted, 

The nextday after your horfe has refted, you 
may hunt him again as you did the firft day, 
obferving from the remarks you have made, 
to hunt him more or lefs according as you 
find his temper and conftitution ; and when 
you come home, putin practice the rules juft 
now given. 

And thus you may hunt him three times 
aweek fora fortnight together, but dont 
fail to give him his full feeding, and no 
other fcourings but mefhes and hemp-feed, 
which is equal in it’s virtue with the former, 
and only carries off fuperhuous humours in 
the dung. j 


The third fortnight’s diet, &c. for a Hunting- 


Horfe. 


By this time the horfe will be drawn fo 
clean, his flefh will be fo enfeamed, and 
his wind fo improved, that he will be able 
to ride a chace of three or four miles with- 
out blowing or fweating ; and you may find 
by his chaul and flank, as well as his ribs, 
that he is in an indifferent good ftate of bo- 
dy, and therefore in this next fortnight you 
muftincreafe his labour, and by that means 
ygu will be able to make a judgment what 
he will be able to do, and whether or no he 
will ever be fit for running for plates, ora 
match. 

When your horfe is fet over night, and 
fed early in the morning, as has been direét- 
ed for the fecond fortnight, then go into 
the field with him, and when he is empty, ~ 
(as he will be by that time you have ftarted 
your game) follow the dogs ata good round 

c rate, 
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wate, as at half fpeed, and fo continue till 
you have either killed or loft your firft 
hare. 

This will fo rack your horfe, and he will 
have fo emptied himfelf, that he will be in 
a fit condition to be rid the next chace 
brifkly, which as foon as it is begun, you 
may follow the dogs at three quarters fpeed, 
and as near as is fit for a good horfeman and 
fkilful huntfman; but be fure to take care 
not to ftrain him, 

During this day’s riding, you ought 
to obferve nicely your horfe’s fweat un- 
der his faddle and fore-bowels, and if it 
appear white, like froth or foap-fuds, it is 
a fign of inward glut and foulnefs, and that 
your day’s exercife was enough for him, 
therefore ride him home, and order him as 
before direéted, 

But if it has happened that your exercife 
has been fo eafy as not to fweat your horfe 
thoroughly, then you ought to make a train 
{cent of four miles in length, or thereabouts, 
and laying on your fleeteft dogs, ride it 
brifkly, and afterwards cool him in the 
field, and ride him home and order him as 
vhas been before directed. 

A train fcent, is the trailing of a dead 

* cat or fox, (and in cafe of neceflity a red 
herring) three or four miles, according as 
the rider fhall pleafe, and then laying the 
-dogs on the fcent. 

It will be proper to keep.two or three 
couple of the flecteft hounds that can pof- 
fibly be procured, for this purpofe. 

Tt is true indeed, fome {kilful fportfmen 
do make ufe of their harriers in this cafe, 
for their diverfion, but it will not be con- 
venient to ufe them to it often, for it will 
sbe apt to induce them to lie off the line, 
and fling fo wide, that they will not be 
worth any thing. 

When you take off your horfe’s bridle, 

give him a good quantity of rye-bread, in- 
ead of hemp-feed and oats, and for that 

purpofe bake a peck loaf; for this being 
cold and moift; will be of ufe to cool his 
body after his labour, and prevent coftive- 

. onefs, to which you will find him addiéted ; 

then give him hay, and afterwards a math, 
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and order him in all things as before di= 
rected, 

The next morning, if you perceive by 
his dung that his body is diftempered, and 
that he is hard and bound, then take fome 
cruntbs of your-rye-bread, and work it with 
as much {weet frefh butter as will make it 
into a pafte, and make it up into balls about 
the bignefs of a large walnut, of which 
give him five or fix in a Morning fafting. 

After this put the faddle on upon the 
cloth, get up and gallop him gently upon 
fome grafs-plat or clofe that is near at hand, 
til he begin to fweat under his ears, and 
then carry him into the ftable again, rub 
him well, and throw a {pare cloth over him, 
and a:good quantity of frefh litter under 
him, and let him ftand two hours on the 
bridle; give him a quantity of rye-bread, 
and fome hayto cliew upon, and give him 
a warm math, feed him with bread and 
corn, as much as he will eat, and alfo as 
much hay as he will eat. .. 

The next day water him abroad, and 
order him: as is before direéted for days of 
reft. 

The next day you may hunt him again, 
but not fo hard as you did the time before, 
till the afternoon; but then ride him after 
the dogs brifkly,. and if that does not make 
him fweat thoroughly, make another train 
fcent, and follow the dogs three quarters 
fpeed, that he may fweat heartily: then 
cool him a little, and ride him home, and 
as foon as he is come into the ftable, give 
him two or three balls as big as walnuts, of 
the following excellent fcouring. 

Take of butter, eight ounces; lenitive 
electuary, four ounces; gromwel, broom, 
and purfly-feeds, of each two ounces; an- 
nifeeds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, of 
each one ounce; of jalap, two ounces; re- 
duce the feeds to a powder, then {tir them 
into a pafte with the ¢leétuary and butter, 
knead it well togethér, put ip into a pot, 
and keep it clofe ftopped for ufe. 

As foon as the horfe has taken thefe balls 
rub him dry, drefs him, cloath him warm, 
let him {tand two or three hours upon the 
fhafe; afterwards give him two or three 

BE hand- 
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handfuls of rye-bread, and order him as you 
have been directed before, as to hay, pro- 
vender, math, &c. and fo leave him till the 
next morning. 

In the morning take notice of his dung, 
whether it ftill retains the true color, or 
bedark, or black, or red and high coloured : 
in the next place, whether it be loofe and 
thin, or hard and dry, 

If it be of a pale yellow, which is the 
right colour, it is afign of health, ftrength, 
and cleanneis; if it be dark, or black, then 
it is a fign there is greafe and other ill hu- 
mours {tired up, which are not yet evacu- 
ated: if ic be red, and high coloured, then 
it is afign that his blood is feverifh and dif- 
tempered, by means of inward heat: if it 
be loofe and thin, it is a fign of weaknefs ; 
but if hard and dry, it fhews the horfe to 
be hot inwardly, or elfe that he is a foul 
feeder: but if his dung be in a medium 
between hard and foft, and fmell ftrong, it 
is a fign of health and vigour. 


When thefe obfervations have been made | 


on his dung, then feed, drefs, water, &e. 
as on his ufual days of reft, always sere 
him have variety, and hig fill of corn an 
bread. 

‘The next day have him abroad into the 
fields gain, but do not by any means put 
him to any labour more than raking him 


from hill to hill after the dogs, keeping | 


him without found of their cry; for the in- 
tent of this day's exercife is only to keep 
him in breath, and procure him an appe- 
tite. 


In riding, Jet him ftand ftill to dung, 


and look back on it, that you may be able 
to judge of his ftate thereby. 
When the day is near fpent, ride him 


home without the leaft fweat, and order 
him as at other times, except that you are 


not to give him any fcourings, or rye- 
bread. 
’ You may if you pleafe, this day, water 
your horfe both at going into the ficld and 
coming out, galloping him after it, to warm 
the water in his belly. 

The next day being to bea day of reft, 
order him in the fame manner in every re- 
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{pect as on other days of reft; and, as you: 
have fpent this week, you mutt fpend the 
next, without any alteration; and by this. 
time, and this management, you may de- 
pend upon it that your horfe has been drawn: 
clean enough for ordinary hunting. 

So that afterwards, only taking care to 
hunt your horfe with moderation twice or 
three times a week, at your pleafure, and 
according to the confticution of your horfe’s 
body, you need not queftion but to have 
him in as good ftate and ftrength as you can 
defire, without danger of his wind, eye- 
fight, feet, or body. 

Having thus drawn your horfe clean, ac- 
cording to art, you will perceive thofe figns 
before-mentioned very plainly, for his fleth 
on his fhort ribs and buttocks. will be as 
hard as brawn, his flank will be thin, and 
nothing to be felt but a double fkin, and 
and chaps fo clean from fat, glut, or ker- 
nels, that you may hide your fits in them; 
and above all, his exercife will give plain 
demonttration of the effectualnels of this 
method of ordering him, for he will run 
three or four miles, three quarters {peed, 
without f{weating, or fcarce fo much as 
blowing. 

When the horfe has been brought to this 
ftate, you muft ufe no more fcourings after 
hunting, (becaufe nature has nothing to 
work on) but rye-bread and math, except 
the horfe be now and then troubled with 
fome little pofe in his head; then bruife a 
little muftard-feed in a fine linen rag, and 
fteep it in a quart of ftrong ale, for three 
orfour hours, and untying the rag, mix the 
muftard-feed and the ale with a quarter of 
a peck of oats, and he it to him. 

In the laft place, the horfe having been 
thus drawn clean, you ought to take care 
not to let him grow foul again, through 
want of either airing or hunting, or any 
other negligence, left by that means you 
make yourfelf a double trouble. 


Of Breeding Hunting and Race-Horfes, 


Procure either an Arabian, a Spanifh, a 
Turkife horfe, ora Bard, fora ftallion, which 
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is well fhaped, and of a good colour to 
beautify your race; and fome advife that 
he be well marked alfo, though others are 
of opinion, that marks are not fo fignificant 


as Mr. Blundevile and Frederigo Griffone- 


would have us believe. 

Thofe who have travelled into thofe parts, 
report, that the right radian horfes are 
valued at an almoft incredible rate; at five 
hundred ; and others fay, even two or three 
thoufand pounds an horfe; that the Arabs 
sare as careful of keeping the genealogies of 
their horfes as Princes are in keeping their 
pedigrees; that they keep them with me- 
dals; and that each fon’s portion is ufualiy 
two fuits of arms, two cymetars, and one 
of thefe horfes. The Arabs boaft, that they 
will ride eighty miles a day without drawing 
bitt; which is no more than has been per- 
formed by feveral of our Znglifh horfes. 

But much more was performed by a high- 
wayman’s horfe, who having committed a 
robbery, rode on the fame day from London 
to York, being an hundred and fifty miles. _ 

Notwithftanding their great value, and 
the difficulty in bringing them from Scende- 
voon to England by {ea, yet by the care and 
charge of fome breeders in the.north the 
4ralian horfe is no ftranger to thofe parts. 

A Spanifh horfe (in the Duke of New- 
cafile’s opinion) is the nobleft horfe in the 
world, and the moft beautifttl that can be; 
no horfe is fo beautifully fhaped all over 
from head to croup, and he is abfolutely the 
beft ftallion in the world, either for-breed, 
for the manage, the war, the pad, hunting, 
or running-horfes ; but as they are excellent, 
fo is their price extravagant, three or four 
hundred piftoles being a common price for 
a Spanijh horfe. 

Several have been fold for feven hundred, 
eight hundred, and a thoufand piftoles a 

iece. 

The belt Spanih horfes are bred in Anda- 
lufia, and particularly at Cordova, where 
the King has many ftuds of mares, and fo 
have feveral of the Spanifh nobility and 
gentry. 

Befides the great price they coft at firft, 
the charges of the journey from Spain to 
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England is very confiderable; for they mutt 
travel from Andalufia to Bilboa, or St. Sebaf- 
tian, the neareft ports to England, which is 
at leaft four hundred miles: and in that hot 
country you cannot with fafety travel your 
horfe above twenty miles a day; befides, 
you muft be at the expence of a groom and 
farrier, and the cafualty of ficknefs, lame- 
nefs, and death: fo that if he fhould hap- 
pen to prove an extraordinary good horfe, 
by that timé you have got him home, he 
will alfo be an extraordinary dear one. 

A Turkifh horfe is but little inferior to 
the Spanifo in beauty, but fomewhat odd 
fhaped, his head being fomething like that 
of acamel; he has excellent eyes, a thin 
neck, excellently rifen, and fomewhat large 
of body; his croup is like that of a mule, 
his legs not fo under-limbed as thofe of a 
Barb, but very finewy, good pafterns, and 
good hoofs: they never amble, but troc 
very well, and are at prefent accounted 
better ftallions for gallopers than Bards. 

_ Some merchants tells us, that there can- 
not be a more noble and diverting fight to 
a lover of horfes, than to walk into the 
paftures ‘near Conftantinople, about foiling- 
time, where he may fee many hundred fine 
horfes tethered, and every horfe has his at- 
tendant or keeper, with his little tent placed 
near him to lie in, that he may look to him, 
and take care to fhift him to frefh erats. 

The price of a Turki/s horfe is commonly 
one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
pounds; and when bought, it is difficult 
to get a pafs; the Grand Signior being fo 
very ftriét, that he feldom (but upon very 
extraordinary occafions) permits any of his 
horfes to be exported out of his domi- 
nions. 

But if you fhould attain a liberty fo to do, 
and travel by land, unlefs you have a Turk 
or two for a conyoy, you will be fure to 
have them feized on by the way. 

And befides, you will find the fame dif- 
ficulties of a long journey, through Ger- 
many, great charges attending it, by having 
a groom and farrier, who mutt be careful 
that they entruft no perfon whatfoever with 
the care of him but themfelyes, efpecially 
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fis horfe, by fancying that he is a fwift, 
when he is buta flow gallopper, and that 
he is a whole running-horfe, (that is, that 
he will run four miles without a fob at the 
height of his fpeed) when he is not able to 
run two or three. e 

Very probably fome gentlemen are led 
into this error, by their being miftaken in 
the {peed of their hounds, who, for want 
of trying them againft other dogs that have 
been really Reet, have fuppofed their own 
to be fo, when, in reality, they are but of a 
middling fpeed; and becaufe their horfe, 
when trained, was able, to follow them all 
day, and upon any hour, to command them 
upon deep as well as light earths, have 
therefore made a falfe conclufion, that their 
horfe is as fwift as the beft; but upon trial 
spank a horfe that has been rightly trained 
after hounds that were truly fleet, have 
bought their experience full dear. 

Therefore it is advifable for all lovers of 
hunting, to procure two or three couple of 
stried hounds, and once or twice a week to 
follow them after atrain-fcent, and when he 
is able to top them on all forts of earth, and 
to endure heats and colds ftoutly, then he 
may better rely on his fpeed and tough- 
nefs. 

That horfe which is able to perform a 
hare chace of five or fix miles brifkly, till 
his body be as it were bathed in fweat; and 
then, after the hare has been killed ina 


. nipping frofty morning, can endure to ftand 


till the fweat be frozen on his back, fo that 
he can endure to be pierced with the cold as 
well asthe heat; and then even in that ex- 
tremity of cold, to ride another chace as 
brifkly, and with as much courage as he did 
the former: that horfe which can thus en- 
dure heats and colds, is moft valued by 
fportimen. 

Therefore in order to make a judgment 
of the goodnefs of a horfe, obferve him af- 
ter the death of the firft hare, if the chace 
has been an eat brik; if when he is 
cold he fhrinks up his body, and draws his 
legs up together, it is an infallible fign of 
want of vigour and courage : the like may 
be done by the flackning of his girths after 
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the firft chace, and from the dullnefs of his 
teeth, and the dullnefs of his countenance, 
all which are true tokens of faintnefs, and 
being tired; and fuch a horfe is not to be 
relied on in cafe of a wager. 

But if your horfe is not only in yourown 
judgment, bur alfo in that of fkilful horfe- 
men, ahorfe of approved {peed and tough- 
nefs, and you have a mind to match him, 
ortorun fora plate, then you may hope for 
the following advantages: 

But firft ic will not be improper to take 
notice of the way of making matches in for- 
mer times, and the modern way of deciding 
wagers. 

The old way of trial was, by running fo 
many train-fcents after hounds, as was 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and a bell-courfe, this being found not fo 
uncertain, but more durable than hare-hunt- 
ing ; and the advantage confilted in having 
the trains led on earth moft fuitable to the 
qualifications of the horfes. 

But others choofe to hunt the hare till 
fuch an hour, and then to run this wild 
goofe chace. See Witp-Goose Cnace. 

But this chace was found by experience fo 
inhuman, and fo deftruétive to good horfes, 
sprcaly when two good horfes were match- 
ed; for neither being able to diftance the 
other, till being both ready to fink under 
their riders through weaknefs, oftentimes 
they were obliged to draw the match, and 
leave it undecided, after both the herfes 
were quite {poiled. : 

* This induced them to mun train-fcents, 
which were afterwards changed for three 
heats, and a ftrait courfe; and that thofe 
who were lovers of hunting-horfes might be 
encouraged to keep good ones, plates have 
been erected in many places in England, pur- 
pofely for the fake of ae anit 3 and 
the articles of fome places exclude all others, 
namely, gallopers, from running. 

But whether you would match your horfe 
again{t a particular horfe, or put him in 
for a plate, where he muft run againft all 
that come in general, you ought to know 
the conftitution and quality of your horfe, 
before you venture any wager on his head, 

whether 
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whether he be hot and fiery, or cool and 
temperate in riding; whether he be very 
fiift, but not hard at bottom; or flow, 
but yet fure; and one that will ftick at 


marks, or what forts of ground he moft de- | 
lights to gallop ;. whether he delights to go | 


up hill or down hill, or elfe to ikelp on @ 


flat; whether to run on deep or light | 


ground ; whether on rack ways or carpet 
ground; whether among{tmole-hills, or on 
meadow-ground ; whether he be well- 
winded or thick winded; fo that though he 
will anfwer a fpur, and mend upon lapping, 
yet he mult have eafe by fobs. 

All thefe particulars are neceffary to be 
known, ‘to the end you may draw thofe ad- 
vantages from them which may be offered 
in making matches: As thus for exam- 

le ; > ‘ 
‘i If your horfe be hot and fiery, it is odds 
but he is fleet withal, (for generally fuch 
horfes are fo) and delights to run upon light 
and hard flats, and muft be held hard by 
the rider, that he may have time to recover 
wind by his fobs, or elfe his fury will choak 
him. 

But whereas it is the general opinion, 
that nothing that is violent can be lafting, 
and therefore that it is impoffible that fuch 
hot-mettled horfes can be tough and hard 
at bottom :. this is reckoned by fome to be 
but .a popular error: for that thefe two 

ualities, have been reconciled at leaft fo 
‘ar as to make the moft fiery‘horfe manage- 
able, and to endure both whip and fpur ; 
and if fo, although he fhould not prove at 
bottom fo truly toughasthe craving drudge, 
yet his fpeed thall anfwer for it in all points, 
and ferve init’s ftead by the management 
of his rider. 

The beft way of matching fuch ahorfe is, 
to agree to run train-fcents, and the fewer 
the better for you, before you come to the 
courfe : alfoin thefeitrain fcents, the fhorter 
you makeyourdiftance the better; andimind, 
above all things, to make your bargain to 
have the leading of the firft train, and then 
make choice of fuch grounds where your 
horfe may beft fhow his fpeed, and the 
fleeteft dogs you can procure: give your 
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hounds as much law before you as your try- 
ers will allow, and then making a loofe, 
try to win the match with a wind ; but if 
you fail in this attempt, then bear your 
horfe, and fave him for the courfe: but if 
your horfe be flow, but weil winded, anda 
true-fpurred nag, then the more train-fcents 
you sun before youcome to the ftrait courfe 
the better: but here you ought to obferve 
to gain the leading of the firft train; which 


“in this cafe, you muftlead it upon fuch deep 


earths, that it may not end near any light 
ground. 

For this is the rule received among horfe- 
men, that the next train is to begin where 
the laft ends, and the laft train is to be 
ended at the ftarting-place of the courfe, 
therefore remember to end your laft on deep 
earths as well as the firft. 

In the next place, do not make a match 
again{ft a horfe you do not know, without’ 
having firft confulted fome fkilful friend, 
on whofe judgment and honefty you can 
fafely rely, and who is able to give a good 
account of the fpeed of your advyerfary’s 
horfe,. and his manner of riding; and if 
it” appears that he is any ways anfwerable 
to your own in fpeed or goodnefs, be 
not too venturefome, without fome reafon- 
able probabilities of winning, : 

Again, be fure at no time to give advan- 
tage of weight, for you will fee the incon- 
veniency of it at the latter end of the day ; 
for though a horfe does not feel it when he 
is frefh, yet it will fink him very much 
when he grows weak. The length of a 
horfe loft by weight in the firft train, may 
prove a diftance in the ftrait courfe at laft, 
for ithe weight is the fame every heat, tho? 
shis ftrength is not. ; 

If, onthe other hand, you gain any ad- 
vantage of weight, that the horfemen fhall 
tide fo much weight as you are agreed on, 
befides the faddle; for'by this means the 
rider, if he be no weight of himfelf, muft 
carry the dead weight fomewhere about him, 
which will be troublefome to the rider, as 
well as the horfe; and the more to the latter 
becaufe it is more remote from his back, 
than if it were in the faddle, and by confe- 

quence™ 
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quence will more diforder his ftroke if the 
vider incline to cither fide than if it were 
near the center; as is tobe feenina pair of 
feales, where if the pin be not placed exatt- 
ly inthe middle of the beam, the longeft 
part (as being fartheft diftant from the cen- 
ter) will be the heaviett. 

As to the rime of dieting, that muft be 
according to the nature of yourhorfe, and. 
the prefent ftate of body he is in; for tho’ 
he may be clean enaugh for ordinary hunt- 
ing, yet he may be far enough from that 
perfect ftate of body that amarch requires; 
and to keep him in fuch ftri& dict all the 
feafon (except on fuch extraordinary occa- 
fions) would be an unneceflary expence. 

As to the difpofition of the horfe for run- 
sning, that is to be known by ufe and obfer- 
vation, for, in this point, horfes differ very 
‘much; for fome run belt when they are 
high in cafe; others when they are in a mid- 
dling condition of fefth; and fome again, 
when they appear to the eye poor and low 
in fleth: therefore according to the con- 

‘dition and quality of, and the time required 
‘to bring him into the beft ftate, the day for 
“the trial of the match ought to be fixed on. 

If you have amind to put him in for fome 

hunting-plate, there you have not at your 
difpofal the choice of the ground, the 
cweight, nor the horfes you run againtt, -but 
“you muft take them as you find them; only 
‘the time for bringing your horfe into a good 
condition is at your difcretion; in that you 
‘may begin to keep him in ftrict dict as foon 
oras late as you pleafe, ‘the time for all 
plates being ufually fixed, and annually the 
dame. 

HURLE-BONE, tw a Horsr, a bone 
near the middle of the buttock, very apt to 

_go out of it’s fockets with a hurtor ftrain, 
HUXING or Pike; a particular method 
for the catching of this fort of fith. For 
this ufe, take as large bladders as can be 
got; blow them up, and tie them clofe, 
and ftrong ; then atthe mouth of each tie a 
fine longer or fhorter, according to the depth 
of water; atthe end of the line faften an 
sarmed hook artificially baited, and put 
them into the water with the advantage of 
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the wind, that they may gently move up 
and down the pond. ‘Now when one mat 
ter pike has {truck himfelf, itis amoft plea- 
fant diverfion ‘to fee him bounce about in 
the water with a bladder, When you fee 
him almoft fpent, take him up. See Prix. 


ACK-DAW; a chattering, fubtil bird, 
that isa great devourer of beans, cher- 
ries, and other garden-fruits, 

A very good method to-catch them is, to 
drive a ftake into the ground about four feet 
high, above the furface of the earth, but 
fo picked at the top, that the jack-daw can- 
not ‘fettle on its within afoot of which a 
hole muft be bored thro’ three quarters of 
an inch diameter, whereto you fhould fit a 
pin or ftick fix or eight inches long; then 
make a loop or fpring of horfe-hair fattened 
toa ftick or wand of hazle, which may be 
entered into the ftake at a hole near the 
ground; that done, by bending of the 
ftick, lip the horfe-hair loop thro’ the up- 
per holes, and put the fhort ftick fo, rhac 
the jack-daw, when he comes, finding «a 
refting-place to {tand conveniently amongit 
his food, perches on the fhort ftick, which 
by his weight immediately falls, and gives 
pee {pring advantage of holding him by the 
legs. 

JARDES, are callous and hard 

JARDONS, } fwellings in the hinder 
legs of a horfe, feated on the outfidesof the 
hough, as the fpavin ison the infide. Itis 
more to be feared than the fpavin. It is nor 
very cominon, fo that but few people know 
it, though it be as painful asthe fpavin, and 
makes a horfe halt. In this cafe there is no 
remedy but firing, which does not always 
fucceed. 

If upon the fore-finew of the leg, between 
the fpavin on theinfide and the jardon with- 
out, there is a circle that joins them, and 
incompaffes the nerve of the inftep, the 
horfe is fpoiled and ruined paft all reco- 


very. 
JARRETIER ; an obfolete French word, 
fignifying a horfe whofe houghs grow too 
clofe together. 
In, infide within ; and out, outfide without. 
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The inner heel, the outer heel; the inner 
leg, the outer leg; the in rein, the out 
rein. 

This way of fpeaking relates to feveral 
things, according as the horfe works to the 
right, or left, upon volts; or as he works 
along by a wall, a hedge,. or fome fuch 
thing. 

Thus it ferves to diftinguifh on what hand, 
or what fide the horfeman is to give the aids 
to a horfe upon a manage. 

For along by a wall, the outer leg is the 
leg of a fide with the wall, and the other 
leg is the in-leg. 

And upon volts; if a horfe works upon 
the right, the right heel is the inner heel, 
the right leg the inner leg; and fo by con- 
fequence, the left heel and left leg muft be 
the outer heel and leg. ; 

Now the downright contrary will happen, 
if the horfe works to the left. 

Now a-days, the riding-mafters, to be 
eafier underftood, ufe the terms right and 
left; as for inftance, affift the horfe with 
the right heel, with the right leg, with the 
right rein; taking the fituation of the heels 
and legs, with refpeét to the volt. | See 
Enrarce, Gariop, Fause, end Larce. 

JAW-BONES orf a Horse, fhould be 
narrow and lean, but the diftance. between 
them andthe throat, large and hollows that 
he may the better place his head: ifthe 
jaw-bone be too fquare, that»is, if there be 
too great a diftance between the eye and 
that part of it which touches his neck, it is 
not only ugly and unfeemly, but even hin- 
ders him from placing his head; and if 
there be but little diftance betwixt the jaw- 
bones, then as foon as you pull the bridle 
to bring his head into it’s moft becoming 
pofture, the bone meeting with his neck 
will hinder him, efpecially if alfo he have 
a fhort and thick neck, with that imperfec- 
tion. 

‘JAW-TEETH. See Teevu or a Horse. 

JAY. See Jack-Daw. 

JENNY-WREN; a curious fine fong- 
bird of a chearful nature, fo that none can 
exceed him in his manner of finging. 

This bird is of a pretty fpeckled colour, 
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very pleafant to the eye, and when he fings» 
cocks up his tail, throwing out his notes 
with.much pleafure and fprightlinefs. 

The hen breeds twice a year; firlt, ‘abouc 
the latter end of April; makes her neft with 
dry mofs and leaves fo artificially that itis 
avery hard matter to difcover it, it being 
amongft fhrubs and hedges, where ivy 
grows very thick; fome build in old hovels 
and barns, but they are fuch as are not ufed 
to hedges. 

They clofe their neft round, leaving but 
a little hole to go in and out at, and will 
lay abundance of eggs, fometimes to the 
number of cighteen, nay, fixteen young 
ones have been taken out of one nef, 
which, confidering how finall the bird is, 
appears ftrange. 

Their fecond time of breeding is in the 
middle of Fune, for by that time the other 
neft will be brought up, and fhift for them- 
felves; but if you intend to keep any of 
them, take them attwelve or fourteen days old 
out of the neft, and give them fheep’s heart 
and egg minced very fmall, taking away the 
fat-and the finews, or elfe fome of a calf’s 
or heifer’s heart. 

They are to be fed in their nefts very often 
in aday, giving them one or two morfels at 
one time,’ and no more, left they fhould 
caft it up again, by receiving more than 
they can bear or digeft, and fo expire. 

They fhould be fed with a little ttick ; 
at the end whereof, take up the meat about 
the bignefs of a white pea; and when you 
perceive them to pick it up from the ftick 
themfelves, put them into cages; after- 
wards, having provided a pan or two, put 
fome of the fame meat therein, and alfo 
about the fides of every cage,. to entice 
them to eat; however, you mutt {till feed 
them five or fix times a day for better fecu- 
rity, left they fhould neglect themfelves and 
die, when all your trouble is almoft paft ; 
as foon as they have found the way to feed 
alone, give them now and then fome pafte : 
if you perceive them to eat heartily, and 
like it very well, you may forbear giving 
them any more heart. 

Further, you muft once in two or three 

Gg days 
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days give them a fpider or two; and if you 
have a mind your bird fhould learn to whiftle 
tunes, take the pains to teach him, and he 
will anfwer your expectation. 

Now, for the diftinguifiine of cocks 
from hens, when you have got a whole neft, 
obferve which are browneft and largeft, and 
mark them: alfo take notice of their re- 
cording; for fuch of them as record them- 
felves in the neft before they can feed them- 
felves, and thofe whofe throats grow big as 
they record, they are certainly cocks. 

JESSES, Ribbons that hang down from 
garlands, or crowns, in Falconry ; alfo fhert 
ftraps of leather faftened to the hawk’s legs, 
and fo to the vervels. 

IMPING: this term in Falconry fignifies 
the inferting of a feather in’ the wing of a 
hawk in the place of one that is broke. 

IMPOSTHUME rw Horses, is an-un- 
natural fwelling of humours or corrupt 
matter in any part of the body. 

This diftemper may happen to a horfe fe- 
veral ways, as by a collection of filthy hu- 
mours, caufing {wellings, which in time 
grow to an inflammation, and at lait break 
out into foul, mattery, and running fores. 

There are two forts of impofthumes; hot, 
and cold. 

The difeafe may be known by the burn- 
ing heat of the part, and the horfe’s being 
unwilling to be handled about that part. 

For the cure, among many remedies I 
fhall give but one, and particularly for the 
ripening the impofthume. - 

Bruife mallow-roots, and lilly-roots, of 
each alike quantity, boil them in hog’s- 
greafe, with linfeed-meal, till they are foft, 
and apply them in the manner of a plaifter 
to the part aggrieved, and it will ripen, 
break, and heal it. 

INCORDING,  burftennefs in-a horfe, 
See Rupture, 

INK, [in Falconry] the neck, or that 
part from the head to the body, of any bird 
that the hawk preys upon. 

INN or INNER, in the manage, is ap- 
plied differently according as the horfe 
works to the right or left, upon the volt, or 
as he works along by a wall, a hedge, or 
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the like: for in moving by a wall, the leg 
next the wall is called the outer leg, and 
the other the inner leg: and upon volts, if 
a horfe works to the right, the right heel is 
the inner heel, and the right leg the inner 
leg; but if he works to the left, the left 
heel is the inner heel, &c. At prefent, rid- 
ing-matters, in order to be more eafily un- 
derftood, generally ufe the terms right and. 
left, inftead of outer and inner. 

INSTEP, is that part of the hinder leg 
of a horfe that correfponds to the fhank in 
the fore legs; extended from the ham to 
the paftern-joint. It fhould be big, flat, 
and in a perpendicular line to the ground, 
when the horfe is in his natural pofture of 
ftanding; fo that when the infteps do not 
ftand perpendicularly, it is a certain fign of 
weaknefs, either in the reins or hinder quar- 
ters. 

INTERFERE, or Cur; to knock or 
rub cne heel againft another in going, as 
horfes fometimes do, 

There are four accidents that caufe a horfe 
to interfere. 

1. Wearinefs. 

2. Weaknefs in his reins. 

3- Not knowing how to go. 

4. His not being accuftomed to travel. 

To which niay be added, his being badly, 
or too old fhod. 

It happens more frequently behind than 
before, and is eafily helped by fhoeing, ef. 
pecially if the horfe be young, 

Itis foon difcovered, by the fkin’s being 
cut on the infide of the paftern-joints, and 
many times galled to the very bone, fo that 
the horfe often halts with it, and has his 
paftern-joints fwelled. 

To redrefs his grievance, 1: If a horfe 
cuts through wearinefs, there is no better re- 
medy than giving him reft, and feeding him 
well. 

2. If he cuts before, take off his two fore- 
thoes, take down the out-quarter of each 
foot very much, and place the inner edge 
of the thoe, fo as it may exactly follow the 
compafs of his foot, without it’s any ways 
exceeding towards the heel, then cut the 
fpunges equal with the heel, and rivet ae 
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nails fo nicely into the horn that they 
may not at all appear above it, or elfe burn 
the horn with the point of a red hot iron, a 
little below the hole of each nail, which 
done, beat down and rivet them in thofe 
holes. 

If after this method of fhocing he ftill 
continues to cut himfelf, you are to thicken 
the inner quarters and {punges of his fhoes, 
fo as they may double the thick of thofe on 
the outfide, and always pare down his out- 
quarters even, almoft to the quick, with- 
out in the leaft touching thofe on the infide; 
but be fure to rivet the nails very juftly and 
clofe. 

3. If the horfe cuts behind, unfhoe him, 
and pare down his out- quarters, even al- 
moft to the quick, give his fhoes calkins 
only on the infide, and fuch a turn as may 
make them abfolutely follow the compafs 
and fhape of his foot, without exceeding it, 


efpecially in the inner quarters; and above , 


all, rivet the nails exa¢tly, for one fingle 
rivet may caufe a great diforder. 

4. If notwithftanding all thefe precautions 
your horfe does not forbear cutting, you 
mutt (befides what has been already ordered) 
take care that no nails at all be drove upon 
the infide, but only make a beak at the toe, 
to keep the fhoe firm in it’s place, fo that 
continuing this method for fome time, the 
‘horfe will learn to walk, and no longer in- 
terfere though he were afterwards fhod in 
the ufual manner. i 

5. To prevent this diforder, fome fix little 
boots of leather, or of an old hat, about 
the paftern-joints, which are made natrower 
at top than bottom, and therefore only faf- 
tened at top. 

~6. Others wrap about the paftern-joint, a 
piece of fheep’s fkin, with the woolly fide 
next to the horfe; and when ’tis worn out 
apply-a new one. . ; 

INTERMEWING, [amongft Falconers] 
is the hawks mewing from the firft change 
of her coat, till fhe turn white. 

JOCKEY, one that trims up horfes, and 
rides about with horfes for fale. 

JOUK [in Falconry]; a hawk is faid to 
jouk when the falls afleep. 
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JOURNEY, to travel by land, properly 
as much ground as might be pafied over in 
a day; alfo a tract or extent of ground, 
way, or march. 


Direttions for preferving a Horfe found upon a 
Journey. 

See that his fhoes be not too ftreight, or 
prefs his feet, but be exaétly fhaped; and 
let him be fhod fome days before you begina 
journey, that they may be fettled to his feet. 

Obferve that he is furnifhed with a bitt 
proper for him, and by no means too heavy, 
which may. incline him to carry low, or to 
reft upon the hand when he grows weary, 
which horfemen call, making ufe of his 
fifth leg. 

The mouth of the bitt fhould reft upon 
his bars about half a finger’s breadth from 
his tufhes, fo as not to make him frumble _ 
his lips; the curb fhould reft in the hollow 
of his beard a little above the chin; and if 
it gall him, you muft defend the place with 
apiece of buff, or other foft leather. 

Take notice that the faddle do not reft 
upon his withers, reins, or back-bone, and 
that one part of it do not prefs his back 
more than another. 

Some riders gall a horfe’s fides below the 
faddle with their ftirrup-leathers, efpecially 
if he be lean; to hinder it, you fhould fix 
a leather-ftrap between the points of the 
fore and’ hind bows of the faddle, and make 
the ftirrup-leather pafs over them. 

Begin your journey with fhort marches, 
efpecially if your horfe has not been exer- 
cifed for along time: fuffer him to ftale as 
often as you find him inclined, and not only 
fo, but invite him to it; but do not excite 
your mares to ftale, becaufe their vigour 
will be thereby diminifhed. 

It is advifeable to ride very foftly, for a 
quarter or half an hour before you arrive at 
the inn, that the horfe not being too warm, 


-nor out of breath, when put into the ftable, 


you may unbridle him; but if your bufinefs 
obliges you to put on fharply, you -muft 
then (the weather being warm) let him be 
walked in a man’s hand, that he may cool 
by degrees; otherwife if it be very cold, 
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Jet hin be covered with cloths, and walked 
up and down in fome place free from wind; 
but in cafe you have not the conveniency of 
a fheltered walk, {table him forthwith, and 
let his whole body be rubbed and dried 
with ftraw. : 

Although fome people will have their 
horte’s legs rubbed down with ftraw as foon 
as they are brought into the ftable, think- 
ing to fupple them by that means; yet it 
is one of the ereateft errors that can be com- 
mitted, and produces no other effeéts than 
to draw down into the lees thofe humours 
that are always ftirred up by the fatigue of 
the journey: not that the rubbing of horfes 
legs is to’ be difallowed, on the contrary, 
we highly approve of it,’ only would not 
have it done at their firft arrival, but when 
they are perfeétly cooled, 

Being come to your inn, as foon as your 
horfe is partly dried, and ceafes to beat in 
the flanks, let him be unbridled, his bitt 
wafhed, cleanfed, and wiped, and let him 
eat his hay at pleafure. 

If your horfe ke very dry, and you have 
not given him water on the road, give him 
oats wafhed in good mild ale. ‘ 

The duft and fand will fometimes fo dry 

the tongues and mouths of horfes, that they 
lofe their appetites: in fuch cafe give them 
bran well moiftened with water, to cool and 
refrefh their mouths; or wafh their mouths 
and tongues with a wet fpunge, ‘to oblige 
them to eat. 
. The foregoing dire€tions are to be ob- 
ferved after moderate riding; but if you 
have rid exceffive hard, unfaddle your horfe, 
and fcrape off the fweat with a fweating- 
knife, orfcraper, holding it with both hands, 
and going always with the hair; then rub 
his head and ears with a large hair-cloth, 
wipe. him alfo between the fore-legs and 
hind-legs; in the mean while, his body 
fhould be rubbed all over with ftraw, efpe- 
cially under his belly and beneath the {ad- 
dle, till he is thoroughly dry, 

That done, fet on the faddle again, cover 
him, and if you have a warm place, let 
him be gently led up and down in it, for a 
Guarter‘of an hour, but if not, let him dry 
where he'ttands. 
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Or you may unfaddle him immediately ; 
fcrape off the fweat; let the oftler take a 
little vinegar in‘his mouth and fquirt it into 
the horfe’s; then rub his head, between the 
fore and hind legs, and his whole body, till 
he is pretty dry; let him not drink till 
thoroughly cool and has eat a few oats; for 
many, by drinking too foon have been 
{poiled. Set the faddle in the fun or by a 
fire in order to dry the pannels. 

When horfes are arrived in an inn, aman 
fhould,. before they are unbridled, lift up 
their feet, to fee whether they want any of 
their fhoes, or if thofe they have do not 
reft upon their fides, afterwards he fhould 
pick and clear them of the earth and gravel, 
which may be got betwixt their fhoes-and 
foles. 

If you water them abroad, upon their 
return from the river, caufe their bee to be 
ftopped with cow-dung, which will eaf the 
pain therein; and if it be in the evening, 
letthe dung continue in their feet all night, 
to keep them foft and in good condition; 
but if your horfe have brittle feet, it will 
be requifite to anoint the fore-feet, at the 
on-fetting of the hoofs, with butter, oil, or 
hog’s-greafe, before you water him in the 
morning, and in dry weather they fhould be 
alfo greafed at noon. 

Many horfes, as foon as unbridled, in- 
ftead of eating lay themfelves down to reft, 
by reafon of the great pain they have in 
their feet, fo that a man is apt to think them 
fick, but if He looks to their eyes, he will 
fee they are lively and good, and if he offers 
them meat as chey are lying, they will eat it 
very willingly; yet if he handles their feet, 
he will find them extremely hot, which dif 
covers their fuffering in that part. F 

You mult therefore fee if their thoes do 
not reft upon their foles, which is fomewhat 
difficult to be certainly known, without un- 
fhoeing them, but if you take off their 
fhoes, then look to the infide of them, and 
you may perceive that thofe parts which 
reft upon the foles, are more fmooth and 
fhining than the others: in this cafe you are 
to pare their feet in thofe parts, and fix on 
their thoes again, anointing the hoofs, and 
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ftopping the foles, with fcalding hot black 
pitch or tar. 

After a long-days journey, at night feel 
your horfe’s back, if_it be pinched, galled 
or fwelled, (if you do not immediately dif 
cover it, perhaps you may after fupper) 
there is nothing better than to rub ir with 
good brandy and the white of anege. If 
the galls are between the legs, ufe the fame 
remedy; but if the oftler rubs him well 
between the legs he will feldom be galled in 
that part. 

In order to preferve horfes after travel, 
take thefe few ufeful inftruétions. When 
you are arrived from a journey, immediately 
draw the two heel‘ nails of the fore-feet; 
and, if it be a large fhoe, then four: two 
or three days after you may blood him in 
the neck, and feed him for ten or twelve 
days only with wet bran, without giving him 
any oats; but keep him well littered. 

The reafon why you are to draw the heel- 
nails, is becaufe the heels are apt to fwell, 
and if they are not thus eafed, the fhoes 
would prefs and ftreighten them too much: 
"tis alfo advifable to ftop them with cow- 
dung for a while, but do not take the fhoes 
off, nor pare the feet, becaufe the humours 
are’ drawn down by that means. 

The following bath will be very fervice- 
able for preferving your horfe’s legs.. Take 
the dung of a cow or ox, and make it thin 
with vinegar, fo as to be of the confiftence 
of thick broth, and having atided a handful 
of fmall falt, rub his fore-legs from the 
knees, and the hind-legs from the gambrels, 
chafing them well with and againft the hair, 
that the remedy may fink in and {tick to 
thofe parts, that they may be all covered 
over with it. Thus leave the horfe 
till morning, not wetting his legs, but 
piving him his water that evening in a pail: 
next morning lead him to the river, or wafh 
his legs in well-water, which is very good, 
and will keep them from {welling. 

_Thofe perfons, who, to recover their 
horfe’s feet, make a hoie in them, which 
they fill with moiftened cow-dung, and 
keep it in their fore feet during the fpace of 
a month, do very ill, becaufe, though the 
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continual moifture that ifftes from the 
dung, occafions the growing of the hoof, 
yet it dries and fhrinks it fo exceflively when 
out of that place, that it {plits and breaks 
like glafs; and the foot immediately ftrait- 
ens. y 

Por ’tis certain that cow-dung (contrary 
to the opinion of many people) fpoils 4 
horfe’s hoof; it does indeed moiften the 
fole, but dries up the hoof, which is of a 
different nature from it. 

In order therefore to recover a horfe’s 
feet, inftead of cow-dung, fill a hole with 
blue wet clay, and make him keep his fore- 
feet in it for a month. 

For a horfe that has been rid extremely’ 
hard, that there is danger of foundering, 
fee an excellent remedy under the head; 
Founperine in the feet. 

Moft horfes that are fatizued, or over- 
rid, anc made lean by long journies, have 
their fanks altered without being purfy, ef- 
pecially vigorous horfes that have worked 
too violently. 

There is no better method to recover 
them, than to.give each of them in the 
morning, half a pound of honey very well 
mingled with fealded bran, and when they 
readily eat the half pound, give them the 
next time a whole one, and afterwards two 
pounds, every day continuing this courfe 
till your horfes are empty, and purge kindly 
with it; but as foon as you perceive that 
their purging ceafes, forbear to give them 
any more honey. 

You may adminifter powder of liquorice 
in the fealded bran for a confiderable time; 
and to cool their blood, it will not be im- 
proper to let them have three or four plif- 
ters: if their flanks do not recover, give 
them powder for purfive horfes; which /ee 
under that Article, 

Tn cafe the horfe be very lean, it is ex- 
pedient to give him fome wet bran, over 
and above his proportion of oats; and grafs 
is alfo extraordinary beneficial, if he be not 
purfy. : 

If it be a mare, put her to zhorfe, and 


-if the never had a foal before it will inlarge 


her belly. 
Some- 
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Sometimes exceffive feeding may do 
horfes more harm than good, by rendering 
them fubject to the farcy. 

You fhould therefore be cautious in giv- 
ing them too great a quantity ata time, 
and take a little blood from him now and 
then. 

When a horfe begins to drink heartily, it 
is acertain fign that he will recover in a 
fhort time ; but as to the method of giving 
him water during a journey, See WaTErine 
oF Horses. F 

ITCH in Hawks, a diftemper with which 
they are affected ; and are-alfo fometimes 
troubled with a ranknefs in their feathers, 
which caufes them to put them out all 
bloody, and then they pull them off with 
their beaks, 

For the cure, anoint fuch places with fome 
kind of naufeous bitter oils, or the like, to 
keep the hawk from pulling them out; be- 
fides this the humour muft be dried up and 
repelled; in order to which, boil two or 
three races of beaten ginger in a pint of 
{trong vinegar, and add two or three fprigs 
ofrue; when it is boiled to one half, put in 
the quantity of a walnut of allum, and a 
fpoonful of honey, let it boil a little, and 
put it up in a bottle for ufe. 

Anoint the parts affected, with a feather 
dipped in this water, and it will {trengthen 
any feather, tho’ never fo much bruifed. 

ITCH 1n Horses, a diftemper which 
may be perceived by their rubbing their legs 
till the hair comes off. 

For the cure, ufe a mixture of two ounces 
of Sorts, which muft be infufed for fix 
hours in a pint of {trong vinegar, and fet 
it on fire; rub the part affeéted with it 
twice, and it will cure it. 

It will alfo be proper to bleed him in the 
bows. 

JUCKING-TIME, the feafon of going to 
the haunts of partridges, very early in the 
morning, or in the clofe of the evening, 
there to liften for the calling of the cock- 
partridge, which will be very loud, with no 
{mall eagernefs, and will make the hen an- 
fwerhim, fo that they will foon come toge- 
ther, as may eafily be known by their chat- 
gering and rejoicing notes, 
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Whereupon you may take your range 
about them, drawing in, little by little, 
to the place where you heard them juck. 

JUKE [in Falconry] the fame as Inx. 

To JUKE, or JUG: to perch and roof 
as a hawk and other birds do. 


EEPER or tHe Forest,  otherwife 
K called, chief warden of the foreft, is he 
that has the principal government of all 
things belonging to a royal foreft, and the 
check of all the other officers ; fo that the 
‘Lord Chief-Juftice in Eyre of the foreft, 
when he thinks fit to hold-his juftice-feat, 
fends out his general fummon to the keeper 
forty days before, to warn all under offi- 
cers to appear before him at the day affigned 
in the fummons. 

KENNEL, a place or little houfe for 
hounds; and in a metaphorical fenfe, ufed 
for the pack of hounds itfelfi’ 

To make a compleat kennel, three con- 
veniences ought to be obferved, viz, a 
fweet air, frefh water, and the morning-fun, 
for which the following rules may be in- 
ftructive. 

The court fhould be large, for the more 
fpacious it is the better it will be for the 
hounds to refrefh themfelves in; and it 
fhould be well walled, or fenced about, to 
prevent their getting out, but not fo high as 
to keep out the fun or wind. 

The water, if poffible, fhould run through 
fome part of the court or yard ;_ or for want 
thereof, have a well with a ftone trough 
about afoot and a half high, always kept 
with frefh water, to the end the hounds may 
drink when they pleafe; and at one end of 
the trough there muft be a hole to let out 
the water for cleanfing it. 

Let the kennel be built in the higheft 
part of the court, in which there fhould be 
two rooms, one of which fhould be larger 
than the other, with alarge chimney to make 
a fire, when need requires. 

This room fhould be raifed about three 
feet from the ground, and in the floor there 
fhould be two gutters for the conveyance of 
the urine. 

There muft be difperfed up and down 
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fmall bedfteads raifed a foot from the floor, 
with holes pierced thro’ the planks for draw- 
ing away their urine. 

The other room mutt be for the huntfman 
to keep his poles, whips, Jiams, falves, 
and the like neceffaries ; there fhould be a 
copper for the boiling, drefling, and order- 
ing of their food, when they come home 
wet and weary: for at fuch times, they 
fhould be cherifhed as inftruments of your 
recreation and profit, that they may delight 
in your fervice, and tafte of your bounty,, 
and you need not doubt but to have credit 
of them in the field. 

Be careful not to give them any thing to 
drink in veffels of copper; and as to the 
proportion and quality of allowance for 
food, it muft be ordered with relation to the 
nature of the hounds and their fizes: three 
buthels of oats, with a bufhel and a half of 
wheat bran, will ferve ten couple anda 
half of middling-fized hounds a week, 
giving them fometimes beef broth, whey, 
flipt-milk, chippings of bread, bones, and 
fometimes a little horfe-flefh ; for change of 
food creates a good appetite, and preferves 
health. 

The oats and wheat-bran mult be boiled 
and thickened with milk and butter-milk, 
with fome chippings, or fome broken meat 
boiled therein, 

As concerning horfe+flefh, thofe beft fkil- 
led this way, think of all theiy foods (pro- 
vided it be given with diferetion) horfe-Acth 
the beft, and hotteft; but be fure to flea, 
or fin the bealts, left the dogs difcerning 
the hair, may fall on them when living in 
the field: as for dogs that are accuftomed 
to hunt the hare, it is not good to givethem 
any meat, becaufe it is faid to with-draw 
their fcent or affeétions from the chace, as 
their flefh is not very fweet, nor their fcents 
very ftrong. 

If the Huntfman perceives that thro’ long 
and frequent chaces the hounds fall away, 
he muft be more careful in feeding and 
cherifhing them up with fome good broth, of 
boiled oxen or fheeps hearts. 

On fuch days as the hounds do not hunt, 
the beft times to feed them aie eaily. bere 
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fun-rifing, and late in the evening, after 
fun-fet; and on the days they hunt, they 
ought to be rewarded as they come home, be 
it when ic will, with a good fupper, for no- 
thing is a greater difcouragement to a hound 
than to goto fleep with an empty belly after 
hard labour. 

If you have moredead fiefh than you have 
prefent occafion for, it may be preferved a 
week or ten days fweet, by burying it under 
ground. SeeEnrrinc or Hounps. 

To KENNEL; a term applied by fox- 
hunters to a fox when he lies in his hole. 

KESTREL, a kind of hawk. See Cas- 
TREL. 

KICKER acainst THE Spurs. See Ra- 
MINGUE. 

KINDER, [amongft Hunters] a compa- 
ny of cats. 

Io KINDLE, the term ufed for a rabbet 
when the brings forth her young, 

KINK in Ancuinc, is aterm ufed in 
trowling, when the line is twifted between 
the top of the rod and the ring, thro’ which 
it ought to run freely ; or when part of the 
line twifts about the other part that is coiled 
in your left hand. Silk lines are more apt 
to kink than hair-lines. 

KIPPER-TIME, a {pace of time -be- 
tween the feftival of the invention of the 
Holy Crofs, May 3, and Twelfth-day; du- 
ring which, falmon-fifhing in the river 
Thames, from Gravefend to Henley, was for- 
bidden, by Rot. Parl. 50. Edw. Ill. 

KITES, hawks, and other birds of prey, 
wait for chickens, pigeons, pheafants; and 
upon which account it is neceffary that the 
countryman be conftantly furnifhed with a 
good fowling-piece to deftroy and feare them 
away. 

You may alfo place fmall iron gins about 
the breadth of one’s hand, made like a fox 
gin, and baited with raw-flefh, which is a 
very good means to catch them ; and further 
they may be frighted away by ftraining- 
lines, or pieces of nets over the places where 
you keep pigeons, pheafants, &c. 

To\KNAP; to {nap or break, to pick at; 


| amongft hunters, the fame as to browfe, 


ur to feed upon the tops of young leaves, &c. 
: : KNEE 
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KNEE or a Horse, is the joint of the 
fore-quarters, that joins the fore-thigh to 
the fhank. 


AIR, [a term in Hunting] which 
# » LEER, } fignifies the place where the 
deer harbour by day. a 

LAME; a horfe is faid to be lame of an 
ear, when he halts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps time in his halting with the mo- 
tions of his head, for all lame horfes do not 
keep time after that rate. See Harrine. 

LAME or rue Briptr, is likewife ufed 
by the way of raillery, to fignify the fame 
thing. é : 

LAMENESS in a Horss, in any joint, 
limb, or member of the body, may be found 
out three ways : 

Caufe him to be turned at the halter’s end, 
on either hand, fuddenly and {wiftly, upon 
as hard a way as can be picked out: and if 
he has any ache, wrench, or grief in his 
fore-parts, it will appear; for when he 
turns upon that hand on which the grief is 
he-will favour that leg, and fo run both to- 
wards, and from the man, efpecially if done 
ata little yielding hill: but if you cannot 
find it out this way, 

Get upon the horfe’s back, and ride till 
you have heated him thoroughly, and fet 
him up for two or three hours, till he is 
cold ; then turn him at the halter’s end, or 


ride him again, and the leaft grief that is in | 


him may eafily be difcovered. 

If you would know whether the grief pro- 
ceeds from a hot or cold caufe ; obferve, if it 
be from heat, he will halt moft when he is 
hot; but if it be from a cold caufe he will halt 
Jeaft when he is hot, and moft rid or tra- 
velled ; and if it be from cold, he will do 
it moft at his firft fetting out, while he is 
cold. * 


Lamene/s in the Stiffie. 


A horfe that has contraéted a lamenefs in 
the ftifle generally treads on his toe, and 
‘cannot fet his heel to the ground without 
great difficulty and pain. When you find 
this is the cafe, 


bathe’ it well with warm 
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vinegar, andif a puffy fwelling appears, fo- 
ment it well with a woollen cloth, wrung out 
of hot vinegar, or a decoétion of wormwood, 
bay leaves, and rofemary, adding half a 
pint of fpirit of wine to a quart of the de- 
coétion. Let this operation be continued 
till the fwelling difperfes, and then bathe the 
part with the medicines above mentioned. 


A Lamenels in the Whirle-bone. 


A lamenefs in this part and the hip is dif- 
covered by the horfe’s dragging his leg after 
him, and dropping backward on his heel 
when he trots. If the mufcles of the hips 
only are injured the lamenefs is eafily cured ; 
but if the ligaments of the joints are effect- 
ed, the cure is often very difficult, tedious 
and uncertain, But whatever be the cafe 
the method of cure is the fame ; which con- 
fifts in bathing the parts well with cooling 
medicines four or five times a day. If the 
injury confifts in a mufcularftrain only, this 
bathing will remove the complaint, and 
the horfe will be foon fit to do his bufinefs. 
But if the ligaments are injured, time and 
reft alone can reftore the proper tone of the 
injured parts; and therefore the beft me- 
thod will be to turn him to grafs. See 
STRAINS. 


LAMPAS, is a fort of fwelling in 
LAMPERS, i the palate of a horfe’s 
LAMPRASS, mouth, 7. e. an inflam- 


mation in the roof of his mouth behind the 
nippers of his upper jaw, fo called, becaufe 
it ts cured by burning with a lamp or hot 
‘iron. 

It is caufed by the fuper-abounding of 
blood, and it’s reforting to the firft furrow 
of the mouth, nearto the fore-teeth, which 
caufes the faid furrow to fwell as high as 
the gathers, which will hinder him from 
feeding, and caufe him to let his meat fall 
half chewed out of his mouth again. 

This is a natural infirmity with which all 
horfes are affected fooner or later, and every 
common farrier can cure it. 

The ufual method of cure is, to take it 
away with an inftrument of iron made for 
that purpofe, and heated red hot. 

: But 


stew 4 
‘ a A ht nang tae os mo 


1 
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* But in the operation great care muft be 
taken, that in burning the flefh you do not 
touch the bone; for if you do, the bone 
will fcale, and feveral dangerous confe- 
quences may follow. 

LANDING-NET, in Anctrno, a finall 
net extended upon a ring or hoop, and faf- 
tened to the end of a long manageable pole, 
to affift in bringing fifh to land. 

LANDING-HOOK, 1n AncGiino, is alfo 
neceflary to the fafe bringing large fith to 
. thore, and are made with a fcrew to faften 

into a focket at the end of a pole, which 

when your fifh is entangled, you put it into 

its mouth, and draw it to land. It is ufed 

chiefly for barbel, falmon, and other ftrong 
» fifh. 

LANNER, 2 or Tontstan Fatcon. 

LANNERET,§ The lanner is a hawk 
common in all countries, efpecially in France, 
making her eyrie on high trees in forefts, or 
on high cliffs near the fea fide. 

She is lefs than the falcon-gentle, fair- 
plumed when at enter-mewer, and of fhorter 
talons than any other. 

LARGE; a horfe is faid to go large and 
wide when he gains or takes in more ground 
in going wider of the center of the volt, 
and defcribing a greater circumference, 

LARK, a finall grey bird, that fines in 
the morning when it is fair weather, and 
breeds in May, Fuly, and dyguft, when the 


young ones are able to quit their nefts in. 


ten or twelve days: there are larks that Aly 
in flocks, and thefe are the firft birds that 
proclaim the approach of fummer; and 
others, that keep more clofe to the ground, 
as ‘the fky-lark, and wood-lark; both forts 
feed upon worms and ants: they are good 
food, when young and well fed: their Aeth 
is firm, brown, juicy, and eafy of digeftion. 
They make ufe of the heart and blood of a 
ark in the wind and ftone-cholick: they 
are alfo accounted good for thofe troubled 
with the gravel, and phlegm in the kidneys 
and bladder. re 


The way of taking larks is with nets, as | 


they do ortolans, only they ufe a looking- 
glafs for the ‘firft, known with us by the 


‘hame'of doring, or daring, and the callers 
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are fet upon the ground; whereas thofe 
for ortolans, are placed upon {mali wooden 
forks, 

The looking-glafs made ufe of for this 
purpofe, is made of feveral pieces, deicribed 
Plate VII. by the figures 1, 2, 3. Take 
a piece of wood A, C, an inch and half 
thick, and about nine inches long; it myft 
be cut in fuch a manner as to bend like a 
bow, as you fee at A, B, C, and that it may 
have fix faces according to it’s length. 

The figure marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 6, re- 
prefents it’s form or cut; that at 6 under- 
moft, muft be an inch and a half broad; 
the faces ought fo to diminith in thicknefs, 
that the uppermoft at 3 fhould be but half 
an inch broad ; the five corners, 1, 2, 3, 4 5} 
mutt be let in to receive as many pieces of 
looking-glafs: in the middle of the lower 
face, or corner of the wood marked 6, or 
B, in the firft figure, a hole muft be made 


| to receive a little wooden peg fix inches 


long, and a finger thick, a little pointed at 
the end, with a {mall hole in the middle 1, 
there to faften a cord. 

Then take another piece of wood, fix 
inches thick, and a foot long, fharpened at 
the end Q, in order to fix it to the ground ; 
make a mortaife in it at M, O, aboutrtwo 
inches high, and one inch and a half deep 
or broad; then bore or pieree a hole in the 
faid piece above at N, and continue the 
hole to the bottom of the notch M, O; 
into this hole you are to put the peg I, B, 
as reprefented in the third figure; when it 
is thus fixed, put a fmall cord or line into 
the hole, and twifting it about, your look- 
ing-glafs is finifhed. You mult place it 
between the two nets, near the middle of 
them, and carry the line to the edge; fo 
that pulling the line, you may make the 
looking-glafs play in and out, as children 
do a whirly-gig: keep it always turning, 
that the twinkling of the glafs againft the 
fun mey provoke the larks to come and view 
it. The right feafon for this {port begins 
in September, and efpecially white frofty 
mornings. 

Some ¢atch larks with a clap-net. 

Thefe birds, when it freezes hard, go in 

Hh great 
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great flocks, and fly from one field to ano- 
ther, in queft of their food; and they firft 
fly low, near the ground, and alight where 
they fee fome others: now, in order to take 
them, you muft provide yourfelf with three 
fticks, like to thofe here reprefented at D, 
E, F, five or fix feet long, very trait, and 
{trong enough, with a notch at each end; 
at the end of which faften on one fide a 
ftick, as at E, a foot and a half in length, 
and on the other fide a {mall peg two or 
three inches long; one of thete two poles 
or {ticks muft have two flicks tied to the 
end, oppofite to one another; and there 
mutt be two other finall flicks or pegs faf- 
tened to the fide of each ftake, as you fee 
defcribed in the figure marked G, L, X, I, H, 
The ftick I, X, muft have two notches at 
it's ends; one at X, there to place the net, 
and the end I, where the two fticks G,-H, 
are faftened, and to the fide of each ftick 
the pegs L, I; and when you intend to 
catch larks, three or four men muft go 
from one field to another, which muft be 
pretty even, and not hilly, and pitch your 
nets: the three fticks mult be faftened to- 
gether at both ends and in the middle, and 
place the ftaff with the two pegs in the 
middle, that the net may the more eafily 
and readily turn, being guided by this ftaff, 
which ,will turn between the two fticks, 
which you are to join in the ground: the 
two other ends mult be oppofite to one 
another, infomuch that the four fticks will 
be found to be fixed in a ftrait line; and 
that the cord at the bottom of the net may 
be very ftiff, get a {trong cord, 3, 5, twelve 
feet long, one end of which you are to faf- 
ten to the ftick 3, and the other to that at 
5, which you mutt pitch in the ground over- 
againft thofe at 4, 1, 6: in like manner faf- 
ten another cord, ten feet long, to the end 
of the ftick or ftaff 7, with a peg 8 at the 
other end, which fix in the ground to the 
right of the others; pull it with all your 
ftrength, that the upper cord or line may be 
as {tiff as that below; you muft have ano- 
ther cord about ten or twelve fathoms long, 
which put on a pully, and at one end faften 
it to the ftick 7, and let the others be tied 
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to the ftake behind the ftand, which fhould 
be made of ftubble put round fome fprigs 
or fmall branches of wood; the pully mutt 
be held at the place marked 10, fifteen feer 
diftant from the net, with a cord tied to the 
{take r1, fo that the fpace between the pully 
and it’s ftake muft be a foot and a half long, 
and the pully advanced to within two feet 
in the infide of the bottom of the net, that 
it may turn more expeditioufly. 

The whole being fet in order, let the 
perfon take his ftand; and let the other 
perfons poft themfelves in fuch a manner, 
that the game 19, 20, may, as it were, be 
between them three: I fuppofe one of them 


‘advances from the place marked A, the 
other from B, and third from C; but thofe . 


at A and B, muft move more forward than 
the middlemoft; and thus the larks feeing 
themfelyes hemmed in, as it were on all 
fides, and being obliged to fly ftrait over 
the nets; to forward them the more there- 
in, take a good long packthread, tie one 
end of it to the point of the finall peg 9, 
and a foot and a half, or two feet high, 
frxed upright in the ground, within two feet 
of the nets, and pafs it from thence over a 
fmall forked ftick, cut of the fame height 
as the other ftick or peg, and fix it likewife 
in the ground ;_the other end of the pack- 
thread muft be conveyed to the ftand. To 
this packthread, tie three or four birds, 15, 
16, 17, 18, by the legs, with other {mall 
packthreads, a foot and an half long ;, and 
when the perfon in the ftand fees the flock 
of larks fly, he muft ftir the packthread a 
little, and when thofe at large perceive it, 
they will make direétly thither, and then is 
his time to hold the cord in both his hands 
and draw it. hofe live birds tied to the 
packthreads, are termed calls. 

Country people, when they are not pro- 
vided with nets, make ufe of {prings, and 
fuch like things, to take larks with. 

When the weather is very cold, they ob- 
ferve thofe places wherein they delight moft, 
and to allure them the more thither, they 
ftrew fome oats in the place where they lay 
their fprings, putting on feveral ridges of 
earth, near one another, packthreads of 

about 
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about four or five fathom, to which they 
faften feveral fprings or collars, made of 
horfe-hair, and thereby take great numbers 
of them. 5 

LASK, or } [in Horfes], is a diftem- 

LOOSENESS § per. occafioned by fucha 
weaknefs of the ftomach, that their food 
pafles through their guts without any alter~ 
ation, which is a very dangerous cafe, and 
frequently fatal to them. It alfo fometimes 
proceeds from the corruption of humours, 
either collected in the ftomach, or thrown 
upon it from other parts. 

The external caufes, are eating too much 
provender, feeding upon mouldy or rotten 
hay, frozen grafs, rye, ftraw, and other un- 
wholefome fodder, drinking very cold wa- 
ter, or immediately after the eating of a 
great quantity of oats, immoderate fatigue, 
exceffive fatnefs, and fometimes want of 
exercife. 

If the excrements voided, boil and work 
upon the ground, it is a fign that the dif- 
temper proceeds from over-heated choler, 
which is feldom dangerous, nay it is fome- 
times profitable. 


Again, if the ordure be white, it is a fign. 


of crude, cold humours; if watery, it be- 
tokens a great weaknefs of the ftomach. 

Lafks occafioned by drinking cold water 
in fummer, or melted fnow, or by eating 
tender grafs, or other loofening things, are 
not to be regarded; but fuch as proceed 
without any manifeft outward caufe, are not 
by any means to be neglected. 

For the cure. If the excrements appear 
mixed with fmall pieces or fcrapings of the 
guts, you ought immediately to endeavour 
to prevent a deadly ulcer in thofe parts, by 
giving him two or three times a day, a pint 
of cooling, foftening decoction, made as 
follows, viz. two ounces of barley, two 
ounces of marfh-mallow roots, and one 
ounce of the powder of fal prunella, boiled 
in three quarts of water to one quart. 

If the diftemper is caufed by phlegm, 
you may make ufe of cordial powders or 
pills, and other hot medicines, proper for 
itrengthening the ftomach and relaxed parts. 

Sometimes a lafk is a reafonable effort of 
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nature, to free it felf from a troublefome 
load of humours; but if it continues longer 
than three days; with lofs of appetite, it 
ought to be checked, for horfes are fome- 
times foundered by it’s long continuance, 

In this cafe, give the horfe for his food, 
bran moiftened with claret, or barley parched 
and ground, and the beft hay; but oats are 
in no wife proper. 

LASSITUDE, or Weartness IN 
Horses, may proceed cither from heat or 
cold; either when he has a retention of 
urine, has drank after being heated, or has 
been put to his utmoft fpeed at once after 
long reft; the remedy for which, is reft. 
You may alfo give him hog’s fuet mixed 
with wine. 

Tf the laffitude proceeds from cold, or be 
in cold weather, make ufe of fomentations, 
and anoint his head and back-bone with 
ointment, in hot water or warm wine. 

If he has retained his urine, ufe the fame 
medicines, or rub his head and reins with 
hot oil, mixed with hog’s greafe or hog’s 
blood, and give it him to drink with wine. 

LAUND) [in a Park], plain, untilled 

LAWN i ground. 

LAWING or Does, a cutting out the 
balls, or the three claws of his fore-feet. 
See To ExpEDIATE. 

LEAD, a horfe going upon a ftrait line, 
always leads and cuts the way with his right 
foot. 

The Duke of Newca/tle was the firft that 
made ufe of the term, and indeed it is very 
expreffive. See Gartop Unirep, and Gat- 
Lop Fatse. 

LEAD ror Ancuinc. To lead your line, 
do it with a fhot cloven, and then clofed 
exaétly on it, not above two on a line, and 
about two inches diftant from each other, 
and the loweft feven or eight inches from 
the hook; but for the running-line, either 
in clear or muddy water, nine or ten inches, 
and in a fandy bottom full of wood, fhape 
your lead in the diamond fafhion, or that of 
a barley-corn or oval, and bring the ends 
very clofe and fmooth to the line; but 
make it black, or the brightnefs will fcare 


the fith. 
“Hh z ‘LEAD- 


LEE 
LEADING or LINES, The fmall round 


pellet or lead-fhot is beft, efpecially for, 


ftony rivers, and the running line. 


LEAM,) [among Hunters] a line co 
LIAM, ; hold adog in, otherwife called 
a leafh. 


LEAP, an air of a ftep, andaleap. See 
Srer. 

LEAPING-HORSE, one that works in 
the high manage, a horfe that makes his 
leaps in order, with obedience, between 
two pillars, upon a {trait line, in volts, 
caprioles, balotades, or croupades. 

Ufe, which in moft things has a fove- 
reign {way, excludes a gallop a terra a terra, 
and corvets, from the number of leaps, 
becaufe the horfe does not rife fo very high 
in thefe. 

Each leap of a leaping-horfe ought to 
gain or make, not above a foot and a half 


of ground forwards. 
LEASH, ] afmall, long thong of lea- 
LEASE, } ther, by which a Falconer 


holds his hawk, twifting it about his fin- | 


gets. Alfo a line tohold in a hunting-dog. 
LEASH or Greynounps, Foxes, Hares, 

&e. 

term being now reftrarned to that number, 


which was formerly double, or perhaps in- | 
| proportion of their length to that of the bo- 

LEATHER -MOUTHED. — Leather- | 
mouthed fifh are‘fuch as have theiriteeth in | 


definite. 


their throat; as the chub, barbel, gudgeon, 
carp, &c. / 


LEEK-HEADS, a kind of warts, that | 
come about ‘a-horfe’s pafterns or paftern- 


joints; they are higher than the fkin, about 


half ‘the thicknefs of one’s finger, throw | 


out'filthy ftinking ftuff, fpoil the lee, and 
are very difficult ‘to ‘cure. 


are fome of them'fo extremely malignant, 


that'they make ‘the hair fall off all round | 
them, and they ‘themfelves grow up like | 
|| that intime the paftern is thruft quite for- 


walnuts. 


There are other‘again more ‘flat, and not | 


fo much raifed above the fkin, yet are more 


dangerous than thofe that ar¢ ‘the bigeelt | 


and moft elevated. 


or three of any kind of game; tthe | 
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Thefe leek-heads are éafily difcovered,. 
being many mattery warts that touch one 
another, and without hair; they fend forth 
much matter for the moft part, but may be 
dried up fora time. ; 

LEDGER-BAIT. A bait that is fixed 
or made to reft in one place; when you 
fhall be abjent. It is beft to be a living 
one, a fifth or frog. Of fifh, a roach or 
dace is beft. Cut off the fin on the back, 
and make an incifion with a fharp knife, be- 
tween the head and the fin on the back, and 
put the arming-wire of your hook into it, 
and carrying it along his back, unto the 
tail, betwixt the fkin and the body, draw- 
out your arming at another fear near the tail, 
and then tie him about it with thread, 

LEGS or tHe Horseman, the aétion of 
the horfeman’s legs given feafonably, and 
with judgment, is an aid that confifts with 
approaching more or lefs. with the calf of - 
to the flank of the horfe, and in bearing it 
more or lefs off, as there is occafion. 

This aida horfeman ought to give very 
gently, in order to animate a horle, for in 
ftretching the ham, he makes the horfe dread 
the fpur, and this fear has as much effeét as 
the {pur itfelf. ) 

LEGS or a Horse, fhould have a due 


dy: othe fore legs are fubjec&t to many in- 
firmities, as being the parts that fuffer moft, 
and are alfo commonly the fmalleft and 
weakeft, ; 

There are feveral marks of bad legs, viz. 
if they appear altogether ftrait, ‘or as if they 
were all of one'piece. . 

Achorfe is faid to be ftrait upon ‘his mem- 
‘bers, when from the knee to the fore parr 


|| ‘of the coronet, ithe sknees, fhank, and co- 
Thofe ‘that arife in the pafterns are hid | 
beneath the long hair ‘of the fetlocks, and | 


ronet, defcend inia ftrait or:plumb-line, and ~ 
that the paftern-joint appears more, or at 
deaft, as much advanced as the reft of the 
leg; fuch legs are like thofe of a goat, 
making:a‘horfe apt to-ftumble and fall ; fo 


ward out of it’s:place, and the harfe becomes 

dame. 
‘Horfes which are trait upon their mem- 
bers, are quite contrary to thofe that are 
long- 
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Tong-jointed ; that is; whofe pafterns’ are 
fo long and flexible, that the horfe in 
walking almoft touches the ground with 
them. 

This is a greater imperfe&tion than’ the 
former, becaulefome remedy may be applied 
tothem, but there can be none for this ; 
befides, ic is a fign of little or no ftrength, 
and {uch horfes are not fit for any fatigue or 
wil, 

Some horfes, though they be long-jointed, 
yet do not bend their pafterns in. swalking, 


being fomewhat long ;_ yet if they are nor! 


top flexible, fuch a horfe will gallop and 
run with a great deal more eafe to-his rider, 
than if he were thort jointed, 

_ Thele are the only horfes for perfons of 
quality, who feek after their,own ¢afe and 
pleafure ; and indeed thoft horfes may be 
compared to coaches with f{prings, which 
render them infinitely more cafy. than thofe 
without them. 

LEGS in a srrarr Line, is an imperfec- 
tion inahorfe, where his legs, from the knee 
to the coronet, appear ina ftrait Jine as 
the horfe ftands with them.in their natural 
pofition. 

The remedy is shoeing ; in doing which 
the heels muft be taken down almoft to the 
quick; swithour thollowing ithe quarters ; 
aod if, when this bas been done, the leg 
does notfall back .¢nough,’ but that the 
horfe ftill carries his pafternZjoint too far 
forward, then the fhoe muft be fo made, 
as to go beyond .or exceed the toe, about 
the breadth of half a finger; and alfo it 
muft be thicker in-that than in any other! 
part : and inthe meantime, anointthe back 
finews of his legs with the ointment of 
Montpelier; and thefe things will reduce 
them:to their proper pofition. ; 

Of the four legs, the two before-have {e- 
veral parts, each of whieh'has a peculiar 
mame; fo that by-the name of fore-leg, we 
commonly underltand thar part of the fore-. 

uartérs that extends ftom the shough to 
the paftern-joint, and call it the dhank. 
The partthat correfpondswith it in the hin- 
der quarters, we call:the inftep, 

But in common, difcourfe, we.confound 


bof ground fo narrow, 


-rein, ever obferving when he 
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the fore. and hind quarters, and without any 
diftingtign, fay, the fourleg ofahorfe, 

A horfe is faid to want the fifth leg ; when 
heis tired, and bearing upon the bri e, lies 
heaxy on the horfeman’s ati : 

LENGTH; to paflage a horle upon his 
own length, is to make him go round in 
two treads, at a walk or trot, upon a fpor 
that the ‘horle’s 
havaches being in the center of the yolt, 
hjs own length is about the ferni-diameter 
of the yolt, the horfe fill working behind 
the two heels, without putting his croup, 
or going at laft, fafter or flower than at 
firlt 


LESSES [with Hiunters] the dung of a 
wild boar, bear, or wolf. 

LESSON, is.a.word ufed for the inftruc- 
tion of both the horfeaad {cholar. 

LESSONS ror a Horse; when your 
horfe wall receive you to and from his back 
gently, trot forward willingly, and ftand 
ftill obediently, then for ywhar purpose to-- 
ever the ds intended, thefe eencral leffons 
may ferve him. 

With :a large ring, that is at leat fifty 
paces in circumference, labour him in fome 
gravelly and fandy place, where his foor- 
fteps are difcernable, and haying trod it 
about three or four times on the right hand, 
reft.aad icherith ; afterwards changing the 
hand, do asymuch on the left, then reftand 
cherith; change again, and do as much 92 
the right; ever obferving, upon cyery ftop, 
to wis him retire and govback a ftep or 
two: continue this till he trots his ring on 
whet hand you pleafe, changing within it in 
form of the capital Roman S; and does it 
readily and willingly: then teach him to 
gallop them .as he trotted them, and that 
alfo with true foot, lofty carriage and brave 
gallops to 
thesight hand, toJcad with -his left fore- 


foot; and when he gallops to the left-hand, ° 


to. lead with the right fore-foot. 

Stopping ; for when you come to a place 
of ftop, or.would{top, bya fudden drawin, 
in.of the bridle-hand, fomeshat hard an 
fharp, make him ftop.clofe, firm, and ftrait 
in:an evenine ; and.if he err in any thing, 

pur 
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put him to it again, and’ leave him not till 
you have made him underftand his error, and 
amend it. 

Advancing, with which if you accompa- 
ny the aforementioned ftop a little from the 
ground, it will be better, and may be done 
by laying the calves of yourlegs to his fides, 
and fhaking the’ rod over hii as he ftops’: 
and if he does not underftand it at firft, yet 
by continuance, and labouring him therein 
he will foon attain to it, efpecially if you do 
not forget to cherifh him, when he fhews 
the leaft token of apprehending you. 

Retiring is another leffon, after ftopping, 
and advancing; and this motion muft be 
both cherifhed and increafed, making it fo 
familiar to him, that none may be more per- 
fect; neither is he to retire in a confufed 
manner, but with a brave rein, a conftant 
head and a direét line; nor fhould he draw. 
or fweep his legs one after another, but 
take them clean, nimbly, and eafily, as 
when he trots forward. 

LEVERET, a young hare, fo called in 
the firft year of her age. 

LEVINER, 7a hound of avery fingular 

LYEMER, } fcent, and an incompa- 
rable fwiftnefs: this as it were a middlekind, 
betwixt a harrier and a grey-hound, as well 
for his kind as the form or fhape of his body. 
This dog, forthe excellency of his condition, 
viz. his fmelling and fwift running, fol- 
lows the game with more eagernefs, and 
taketh the prey with great quicknefs. 

LIBERTY orf tHe Tonoug, is a void 
fpace left inthe middle of a bitt, to give 
place to the tongue of a horfe, made by the 
bitt’s arching in the middle, and rifing to- 
wards the roof of the mouth. 

The various forms of the liberty gives 
name to the bitt. 

Hence we fay a featch mouth, a pigna- 
telle, 7. e. with'the liberty of Pignatelle’s 
fafhion; a cannon-mouth, with the liberty 
like a pigeon’s neck. 

LICE, hawks lice domoft infeft their heads, 
the ply of their wings and train. In the 
winter they may be killed in the manner 
following: beat two drachms of pepper to 
powder, and mingle it with warm water, 
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and with it wafh the parts infefted with 
thefe lice or mites; then fet the hawk on 
a perch, with her back and train againft 
the fun, and holding in your hand a {mall 
ftick about a handful long, with a piece of 
foft wax at the end of it ; with that (while 
the hawk is weathering herfelf) you may take 
away thofe vermin, which will be crawling 
on the outfide of her feathers ; or you may 
add to the pepper and water fome ftaves- 
acre, and it will do very well. 

In the fummer-time thefe lice may be 
killed with uripigmentum, powdered and 
{trewed on the places where they lie: Or, 

You may mayl the hawk in apiece of cor 
ton, or in fome woollen cloth, and put a 
little wool or cotton between the head and 
her hood; then take a pipe of tobacco, and 
putting the little end in at the team, blow 
the fmoak, and what lice efcape being killed 
will creep into the cloth. _ This way is fafe, 
eafy, and certain. 

LIGHT Horse, is a fwift, nimble run- 
ner. 
We tikewife: calla horfe light that is 
well made, though he is neither fwift nor 
active; for in this laft expreffion we confider 
only the fhape and make of a horfe, without 
regard to his qualities. 

LIGHT tron rue Hann; a horfe is 
faid to be fuch that has a good traétable 
RD and does not reft too heavy upon the 

itt: 

Your horfes that have a thin forehand, 
thatis, {mall fhoulders, are commonly light 
upon the hand. 

We call a coach-horfe light, when he 
ftirs nimbly, and dreads the whip; or, 
when he has a light trot. 

All your light coach-horfes are good ; and 
a hard heavy coach-horfe, that takes the 
lafhing eafily, is good for nothing. Licur 
Hanp. See Hanp. 

LIGHTEN ; tolighten a horfe, to make 
a horfe light in the fore-hand, is to make 
him: free and lighter in the fore-hand than 
behind. 

If you would make your horfe light, you 
ought to find him always difpofed to a gal- 
lop when you put him toa trot, and after 


gallop- 
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galloping fome time, put him back toa trot 


again. 

“LIGHT-BELLY'D Horse, is one that 
commonly has flat, narrow, and contraéted 
fides, which makes the flank turn up like 
that of a greyhound. 

Such a horfe has but.a little flank, he is 
light belly’d, he travels and feeds but little, 
becaufe he has too much mettle. 

LIGS in a Horse, are little pufhes, 
wheals, or bladders, within the lips of a 
horfe, and are cured by bruifing wormwood 
and fkirwort in a mortar, with a little ho- 
ney, to anoint the fores with. 

LIME-BUSH, a device to catch birds 
with ; which is performed in this manner. 
Cut down an arm or bough of any bufhy 
tree whofe twigs are thick and long, yet 
fmooth and ftrait, then neatly cut off all 
the fuperfluous twigs, and having your 
ftrong birdlime well mixed, wrought to- 
gether with capon’s or goofe-greafe, warm 
and fic the work by daubing over of an equal 
thicknefs the twigs or branches that are left 
within four fingers of the bottom, but the 
body and_arms muft be free; place your 
bufh thus prepared, on fome quick-fet or 
dead- hedge ie a fpring-feafon ; near a 
town’s-end, a farm-yard, &c. in -fummer 
and harveft, in groves, in hedges, or corn- 
fields, orchards, flax, halm, or rape-land ; 
and in winter, about barns, ftables, corn- 
fields, and ftacks of corn, whete chaff and 
grain are fcattered up and down. 

The bufh being fo fet, place yourfelf in 
fome convenient ftation, where you may lie 


concealed, and near the bufh you are to | 


have about half a dozen ftales fixed, whofe 
chirping and finging will entice others there- 
to. You fhould alfo be provided with bird- 
calls of feveral forts. The buth may alfo 
be ufed in taking field-fares, by fattening it 
upon a tree, and having fixed fome ftales, 
beat the adjacent grounds to raife them, 
and when they efpy the ftales, they will 
light on the tree and bufh for company. 


But for taking pheafants with thefe lime- 


bufhes and rods, take your call and ufe it, 
keep yourfelf fecret, and in one place, till 
you have inticed them about you, as they 
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are taken by the rods on the ground, fo 
you'll furprize them with your bufhes; for 
being feared from below, they will take 
perch and fee what becomes of their fellows, 
and when one is limed, by her ftriving and 
ftrugeling, and the reft coming and gazing 
to fee what is befallen her, they will be in 
danger of being likewife limed. It is re- 
quifite to number the lime-rods,, for when 
you have gathered up all the pheafants that 
are caught and find rods wanting, you may 
conclude that fome pheafants are run with 
them into the bufhes; you muft hunt them 
out with a good fpaniel. 

LIME-TWIGS ; fimall lime-twies, about 
three or four inches long, may be laid in 
places where the birds haunt, or ftuck on 
the tops of hemp-cocks, or wheat-fheaves ; 
or little boughs may be ftuck among, peas, 
which the fmail birds will light upon ; 
by which means the number off thefe de- 
ftroyers of corn, grain, feed, €c, may. be 
leffened, 

A ftale of one or two living night-bats is 
proper to draw them to the fnare, but an 
owl is much better, As for field-fares, 
thrufhes, and the like, which in winter- 
time ufually fly in great flocks, they are 
eafily catched, by liming two or three large 
boughs, to be fixed on the top of fome tall 
tree, placing in them two or three dried 
ftales of that kind; the adjacent fields 
where thofe birds feed may be beaten, and 
they will in great flights take to the tree 
where the ftales are. 

To take great fowl with lime-twigs: get 
plenty of rods, or long, fmall, and ftrait- 
grown twigs, which are light, and apt to 
ply to and fro. 

Lime the upper part of thefe twigs, 
holding the bird-lime before the fire, the 
eafier to befinear them. 

Having a knowledge of the place where 
thefe fowl refort morning and evening, ob- 
ferve (before day for the morning-fight, 
and before fun-fet for the evening-fiight) to 

lant your lime-twigs at the haunt of thefe 
owl, ftaking down one of the fame alive, 
which you have caught before for that pur- 


ofe. 
i Prick 
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Prick, down your twigs in Fows, 2 foot 
Giftaht one from andthtr, round about the 
ftale, allowin& him room and liberty to 
flutter to and fro, coveting all the place of 
their haunt, fo that there fhall be no room 
left, but they mult of necéflity. pitch on the 
lime-twigs. 

Let the twigs be ftuck in the ground 
loping, with their tops behding into the 
wind, about a foot, or fomething more; 
above the ground. It will likewift be beft 
to prick the rods fo as to crofs one another, 
that is, oné point into the wind, and ano- 
ther againft the wind, by which means the 
fowls will be entangled which way foever 
they go. ; ‘ 

Alfo place a ftale at fome diftance from 
the lime-twigs, and faften fmall ftrings to 
it, which, upon the fight of any fowl, you 
aré to pull, to make the ftale flutter, which 
will allure them down again. 

When you fee any taken, you aré not to 
run inftantly and take them up, if at the 


fame time you fee any fowl in the air, for | 


their uttering will induce othets to fwoop 
-in among them, i 

Tt will alfo be ufeful to have with ‘you a 
well taught fpaniel, for the rétaking of fuch 


fowl (as it is common) which will flutter | 
t } cut off the fhort ends about the breadth of 


away with the lime-twigs about them. 
Tf you have a mind for to wfe the twigs 


for the taking of fmaller wild fowl, and | 
fuch as frequent the water only, then you | 
muft fit them in leneth to the depth of the | 


water, and your rods mult bé liimed with the 
ftrong water-birdlime, fach as will not be 
injured by wet. 

Stick thefe rods in the ‘water, after the 
‘fame manner as thofe upon land, that part 
‘of the rods that are liméd above the water; 
and alfo ftake down a live tale, as a mal- 
lard, widgeon, or teal, here and there 
amonglt the rods, This may be done in 
any fhallow plath or fen. ; 

Tt will not be neceffary for you to attend 


continually on your rods, but only to come | 
three times a day to fee what are taken, | 


‘wiz, early in the morning, at noon, and late 
in the evening; but bring your water-dog 
swith you, for if you find that any of your 
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HoUs’ are milling, you may conclude that 
fome fowls being faltened to them, are crept 
into fomé hole, bufh, or hedge, by the 
river-fide, and the dog will be very neceffary 
to find-them out. 

Do not beat one haunt too much, but 
when you find their numbers fail, find out 
another haunt; .and in about three wecks 
time the firft will be as good as before. 

LIMER, thé famé as blood- 

LIMEHOUND, t hound, a great dog ° 
to hunt the wild boar. 

LINES ror Fisuinc. To make them 
after the beft manner, let the hair be round, 
and twift it even, for that ftrengthens the 
line; 2nd fee that it be, as near as you can, 
of an equal bignefs: lay them in water for 
a quarter of an hour, by which means you 
will find which of the hairs fhrink, and then 
twift therm over again. : 

Some mix filk in the twifting, others 
again difapprove of this, but approve of a 
line made all of filk; alfo of a line made 
all of the fmaileft lute-ftring, as very near 
as good, but it will foon rot in the water, 

When you have prepared as many links 
as will fuffice to make your line long enough, 
you muft then tie them together ih a water 
knot, Dutch knot, or weaver’s knot. Then 


a ftraw from the knot, and thus the line will 
be even, and fit for fihing. You may 
make the top of your liné, and indéed all 
of it, except two yards next the hook, ofa 
coatfer hair. Always let the top of your 
line, Whether in muddy or clear waters, be 
mace of white hair, becaufe the motion of 
the line, when the fifth bite, will be far 
more difcernable. Never ftrain your hairs 
before they are made into a line, for then 

‘they will fhrink when ufed. ; 
To make the line handfome, and to twift 
the hair even and neat, gives it ftrength: 
for if one hair is long, and another fhort, 
‘the fhort one receiving no ftrength from the 
long one, confequently breaks; and then 
the other, as too weak, breaks alfo. There- 
fore twift them flowly, and in twifting, keep 
‘them from entangling, which hinders their 
right plaiting or bedding together: twift 
: them 
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‘them neither too. hard nor too flack, bue 
even, fo as they may twine one with another, 
and no, more. When you have tied your 
lengths together with the water-knot, cut 
off the fhort ends about the breadth of a 
ftraw from the knot, that ir may not undo 
in the ufing. 

Do not arm, fix, or whip hooks to any 
line, either for ground or fly angling, that 
confiits of more than three or four links, at 
the moft, the top of the uppermoft link 
having a fmall loop, or water-noofe, you 
may fix it to any line, and as eafily remove 
it; there being another water-noofe at the 
bottom of your line. 

To angle. for trouts, 
mon fmelts, with the dub-Ay; let the two 
firt links next the hook be but of one 
hair a piece: but the hair muft be ftrong, 
and of the thick ends only, and chofen for 
the purppfe. The next two links of two 
- hairs, and next to thefe one of three hairs ; 

at the top of which have a water-noofe, or 
loop, to put your line to; .which lowermoft 
link confifts of three hairs, and has another 
water-noofe at bottom, or hook-link, to fix 
your fly to, Then let two of the next links 
of your liné be four hairs, and fo proceed, 
by increafing one: or two hairs till you come 
to fix or feven hairs: at the top. Let the 
fingle hairs, or three or four of the next 
links, be of a white, or light colour, 

The artificial-fly line fhould.be very ftrone 
atthe top; by this means any young Angler 
will caft a Ay well, and may quickly be- 
come an accurate Artift; and if he chances 
to faften his hook, and cannot come to 
loofen it, he will not lofe above one link, 
or two at moft, though he pull to breals it; 
becaufe the line is fo ftrong: at the upper 
end. You may angle with ftronger lines at 
the caft-fly than at ground, in’a clear water 
forthe trout. For in a clear water at ground 
for: trouts, graylings, and falmon. {melts, 
never ufe a line made otherwife than with 
afingle hair at hook, and fo on as above di- 
rected; only néver have above four hairs ‘in 
any one link of ‘the line, At the bottomof 
every line have a {mall water-noofe, or loop, 
that you may hang on ahook of any fize, 


graylings, and fal- 
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whipt to a line, confifting of two or three 
links, 

In a muddy water, or one difcoloured by 
tain, the ronning-line fhould be half the 
length of the red, more or lefs, and the 
two lowermof links of three hairs a piece. 
Next fhould be a link of four hairs, with a 
loop or water-noofe, to fatten it to another 
of the fame number, having likewife a 
Water-noofe. at its bottom. Then proceed 
with links, of five or fix hairs‘a Piece, to 
the end. ' The three lowermoft links, or 
gildards, ‘fhould be of a forrel, brown, or 
chefnut colour. Your cane or reed-rod 
mutt. have a top, neither too {tif nor too 
flender; the rod to be about three yards and 
ahalflong, and the top about one yard and 
ashalf, or two yards, of hazle, ¢ither jn 
one or two pieces, or five or fix inches 
of whalebone, niade round, finooth, and 
taper, All this will make the rod five yards 
and a half long, or five yards at leaft, 

The line fhould have more lead in a greae, 
troublefome, rough river, than in one that 
is fnaller and more quiet: as near as may 
be, always juft fo much as will fink the bait 
to the bottom, and permit its motion, with- 
out any violent jogging on the ground, 
Carry the top of your rod even with your 
hand, beginning at the head of the ftream, 
and letting the bait run downwards as far as 
the rod and line will permit, the lead drag- 
ging and rolling on the ground. ‘No more 
of the line mult be in the water than will 
permit the lead to touch the bottom; for 
you are to keep the line as ftrait as poffible, 
yet fo as not to raife the lead from the bot- 
tom. When you have a bite, you may per- 
ceive it by your hand and the point of your 
rod and line: then {trike gently, and ftraic 
upwards ; firft allowing the fith, by a little 
flackening the line, a fmall time t6 take in 
the bait. In a clear water, indeed, ithas 
beeh found belt to ftrike at the firt biting 
of the fifh, when you angle for trout, pray- 
ling, er falmon felts. 

The beft colour for lines, are the forrel, 
white, °and grey; the two laft for clear 
waters, and the firft for muddy rivers; nor 
is the pale watery sree to’ be flighted, 

Ti which 
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which colour you may make after the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Take a pint of ftrong ale, half a pound 
of foot, a {mall quantity of the juice of 
walnut-leaves, and the like quantity of 
alum; boil all thefe together in a pipkin 
for half an hour, then take it off, fet it by 
till ic is cold, and then put in the hair. 

Or thus; boil a large handful of marigold- 
flowers in a quart of alum-water, till a yel- 
low feum arifes, then put in half a pound 
of green copperas, and alike quantity of 
verdigreafe reduced to a fine powder; put 
thefe with the hair into the alum water, and 
let it lie ten hours or more, then take out 
the hair and let it dry. 

LINNET, a finging-bird, fo called be- 
caufe fhe feeds upon linfeed, making her 
neft in black-thorn, white-thorn, and fir 
bufhes, but upon heaths more than any 
where elfe. 

They build them with very finall roots, 
and other fort of ftuff like feathers, thofe 
that build in the heath; but fuch as do it in 
hedges, build the outfides of their neft with 
mois, and line it within according as. the 
place will afford. 

Some of thefe birds will have young ones 
four times a year, efpecially. if they be ta- 
ken from them before they fly out of their 
nefts; and the better the bird is in mettle, 
the fooner fhe breeds in’ the fpring: the 
young may be taken at four years old, if 
you intend they fhall learn to whiftle or hear 
any other bird fing, for they being then fo 
young,. have not the old bird’s fong, and fo 
are more apt to take any thing, than if you 
fuffer them to be in the neft till they be 
almoft quite fledged; but when they are 
taken out fo young, care muft be had to 
keep them warm, and to feed them but a 
little at a time; their meat muft be rape- 
feed, foaked and bruifed, to which put full 
as much white bread as feed; freth alfo 
fhould be had every day, for if it be four, 
it immediately makes them fcour and die: 
neither muft their meat be given them too 
dry, for in fuch a cafe it will make them 
vent-burnt, and that is as bad as if they had 
been fcoured. If you intend to whiftle 
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them, let it be done when you feed thein;. 
for they will learn very much before they’ 
can crack hard feeds; and kang them under 
any bird you have a mind fhould learn his 
fong. Thefe birds, when young, are ex- 
ceeding apt for any fong or tone, nay, they 
may be even taught to fpeak. The cocks» 
may be known: front the hens, firft, by the 
colour of the back; for if it be of the dark 
coloured linnets, the cocks are much 
browner than the hens.on the back, and on 
the pinion of the wing: and fo of the 
white-thorn linnets, the hens are much’ 
lighter then the cocks: but this muft be 
noted, that a hen linnet of the dark coloured, 
is darker than the cocks of the light 
coloured linnets.. But the fecond, and fu- 
reft way of all to know him, is by the 
white in his wing. 

Whereas this bird is fometimes troubled- 
with melancholy, when you find the end of: 
his rump fwelled, it muft be pricked with 
aneedle, and the corruption: let out, and 
the fame fqueezed very well, with the point 
of a needle, then anoint him with an oint- 
ment of frefh butter and capon’s greafe, and 
for two or three. days feed him with lettice, . 
beet-feeds, and leaves; you may alfo give 
him the feeds of melons chopped in pieces, 
which he will-eat very. greedily, but when 
you find him mend, take the melon feeds 
away, give him his old diet again, and put 
into his water two or three blades of faffron, 
and white fugar-candy, for a week or more, 
till you perceive him perfectly well. 

The next difeafe he is infefted with, is a 
fcouring; the firft fort thereof, which is 
very thin, and with a.black or white fub- 
ftance in the middle, is. not very injurious, 
nor dangerous; but the other, which is be- 
tween black and white, not fo thin as the 
former, but very clammy and fticking, ‘is 
never good in a bird. For his recovery, 
give him at firft, melon-feed fhred with 
lettice, and beet-feed bruifed, and in his 
water, fome liquorice and white fugar-candy, 
with a little four of oatmeal therein; and 
diligence muft be ufed to obferve him at firft 
when he is fick, that fo he may have a fto- 
mach to eat, for in two or three days it will 

be 
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‘be quite gone, and then it is difficult to re- 
cover him. 

The worft of all his difeafes is, the white 
clammy fcouring, which -is mortal if it be 
not timely looked after; this proceeds from 
bad feeds, and many times for want of wa- 
ter ; and the badnefs of the feeds may arife 
from damage taken at fea, by over-flowing, 
or laying in the wet too long before they 
have been houfed: if the bird be not helped 
at the firft appearance, it takes away his 
ftomach, and makes him droop and fall 
from his meat; therefore to cure him, give 
him flax-feed, taking away all other feeds, 
then fome plantain-feed, if it be green, or 
elfe it will do him no good; but if fuch 
cannot be got, give him fome of the leaves 
fhred very fmall, and fome oatmeal bruifed, 
with a few crumbs of bread; in his water 
give him fome white fugar-candy and liquo- 
rice, with a blade or two of faffron. 

Another diftemper is the phthifick, and 
smay-eafily be perceived, by feeing the bird 
pant and heave his belly faft, and fit me- 
Jancholy, with his feathers ftanding big 
and ftaring; it is likewife difcovered by his 
belly, when it fhews itfelf more puffed than 
ordinary, full of reddifh veins, and his 
breaft very lean and fharp; he will now alfo 
fplit and caft this feed about the cage, not 
caring to eat at all. This difeafe often be- 
fals them for want of water, having char- 
lock-feeds mingled among their rape-feeds, 
and for want of giving him a little green 
meat in the fpring of the year. Whenyou 
perceive your bird begins to be troubled with 
this evil, cut the end of his rump, and 
give him white fugar-candy, with two or 
three’bits of liquorice, -or for want of fuch 
fugar-candy put in fine fugar; for his meat, 
you fhould give him beet and lettice-feeds 
to feed on, or fome of the herb mercury, 
which is very good againft this diftemper 
-for any feed-bird. You may likewife give 
him melon-feed chopped fmall ; at the bot- 
tom of the cage lay fome gravel, with a 
little powdered fugar, and a little ground 
-oatmeal ; you may alfo put in fome loam, 
with which the country people daub 
sheir walls inftead of mortar and. -fand, 
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bruifed fmall, and it will bring the bird 
to his ftomach if he be not paft cure. 

This bird is fubjeé&t to the ftrains, or 
cogvulfions of the breaft ; for which you 
are to feed him with lettice, bect, and 
melon-feeds, bruifed: diffolve fugar-candy 
in his water, and fome of the nightingale’s 
palte, with a lictle liquorice, fo much that 
the water may tafte of it; continue this 
courfe for the fpace of four or five days, 
now and then taking it away, and giving 
him plantain water ; and the fame day be 
fure to give him beet or lettice leaf. 

The linnet is fubjeé to a hoarfenefs in 
his voice, which many times comes through 
his ftraining it in finging; and he often gets 
a hofk in his throat, which is feldom helped, 
to come fo clear off as at firft ; it frequently 
alfo happens, if he be a {trong mettled bird, 
that he breaks fomewhat within him, fo that 
he will never come to fing again ; and far- 
ther, the faid ‘thoarfenefs proceeds from his 
being kept up very hot, and on a fudden 
his cage opened to the air, which immedi- 
ately ftrikes a cold to his breaft and throat, 
and often kills him; for if you have a bird 
in the moult, you muft not carry him to 
the air, but keep him from the air till he is 


moulted off, then open him by degrees, that 


he may not take cold, and after his moult, 
give: him beet leaves, or fome liquorice in 
his water, to cleanfe him. Now to cure his 
hoarfenefs, the beit remedy is, to put fome 
liquorice and a few annife-feeds in his 
water, and then to fet him in a warm place. 
See Pastr. 

LIPS or a Horse; if thefe be thin and 
little, they contribute to a good mouth, but 
the contrary if they be large and thick. 

LISTENING, a horfe is faid to go a 
liftening pace. See Ecoure. 

LOACH; though it is a fmall, yet is a 
fine fith: his breeding and feeding, is in 
Kittle and clear fwift brooks or rivulets, and 
in tharp ftreams; gravel is his ufual 
food. 

He is finall and flender, feldom exceed- 
ing three inches in length: he is bearded 
like a barbel, having two fins at his fides, 
four at his belly, and only one at his tail, 

Li2 and 
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and is freckled with many black and brown | 


{pots. 

The loach is commonly full of fpawn, 
which js, with the flefh, avery grateful food 
to weak ftomachs, affording great nourifh- 
ment. He is to be taken with a very {mall 
worm, near the ground, for he delights to 
be near the gravel, and therefore is feldom 
{een on the top of the water. 

LOCKS, are pieces of leather two fingers 
broad, turned round, and ftuffed on the in- 
fide, to prevent their hurting the paftern of 
a horfe, round which they are clapped. 

To LODGE; [among Forefters,] a buck 
is faid to lodge, when he goes to rett. 

LONG-JOINTED Horse, is one whofe 
pattern is flender and pliant. 

LOW, to carry low. See Carry. 

LOW-BELL anp Hanp-Nev; with thefe 
inftruments birds are taken in champain 
countries, as alfo in ftubble fields, elpe- 
cially that of wheat, from the middle of 
OGober to the end of March, and after this 
manner; when the air is mild, about nine 
o'clock at night, the moon not fhining, 
take the low-bell, which fthould be of a 
deep hollow found, and of fuch a reafonable 
fize as may be well carried in one hand, 
toll this bell jult as a weather-fheep does 
while he is feeding in palture ground: you 
muft alfo have a box much like a lan- 
thorn, about a foot anda half fquare, big 
enough to hold two or three great lights, 
Jet it be lined with tin, and one fide open 
‘to fend forth the light; fix this box to 
your breaft to carry before you, and the 
dight will caft at a great diftance before 
you, very broad, by which means you may 
fee any thing on the ground within the 
compafs of the light, and confequently the 
birds that rooft rherein. 

For the taking of them you are to have 
two men with you, one on each fide, walk- 
ang a little after you, that they may not be 
within the reflection of the light thar the 
lanthorn or box cafts forth; and each of 
them fhould be provided with a hand-net, 
about three or four fect fquare, which mutt 
be fixed to a long ftick, to carry in their 
Jnands, fo that when cither of them feces any 
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birds on his fide, he is to caft his met over 
them, and fo take them up, with as little 
noife as may be; and let him that carries 
the light and low-bell be the foremoft, to- 
take them up, without being too hafty, for 
fear of raifing others. 

The found of the low-bell caufes the 
birds to lie clofe, and not to ftir while you 
lay the net over them. 

If you would praétife this {port by your- 
felf, carry, the low-bell in one hand, and 
in the other a net, about two feet broad 
and three long, with a handle, which is to 
lay upon them as you efpy them: but fome 
perfons, inftead of holding the light to 
their breaft, tie the low-bell to their girdle, 
and their motion caufes the bell to ftrike : 
and the light they carry in their hand, ex- 
tending their arm before them; but then 
their Janthorn or box, is not fo large as 
that hung at the breaft. 

LOYAL; a horfe is faid to be loyal 
that freely bends all his force, in obeying 
and performing any manage he js put to, 
does not defend himfelf or refiit, notwith- 
ftanding his being ill created. 

A_ loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, 
of the nature of fuch mouths as we call 
mouths with a full reft upon the hand. 

LUNES, 4 [in Falconry,] leathes, or 

LOWINGS, J Jonglines tocall in hawks. 

LUNETS, a fort of leather fpectacles for 
vicious horfes, 

LURCHER, a kind of hunting-dog 
much like a mongrel greyhound, with 
prickt ears, a fhagged coat, and generally 
of -a yellowifh white colour: they are very 
fwift runners, fo that if they get between 
the burroughs and the conies, they feldom 
mifS ; and this is their common practice in 
hunting; yet they ufe other fubtilties, as 
the tumbler does, fome of them bringing 
in their game, “and thofe are the beft. It 
is alfo obfervable that a lurcher will run 
down a hare at ftretch. ' 

LURE [in Falconry,] a device of leather, 
in the fhape of two wings, ftuck with fea- 
thers, and baited with a piece of Aeth, to 
call back a. bawk when at confiderable dif 
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ADNESS in Docs. See Doas, 

MAGGOT-FISHING begins with 
May and continues till Cbrifmes; but the beft 
time for taking grayling in rivers, is from 
the middle of /uguft till Nowember, Mag- 
gots are conftantly of ufe in fithing; for al] 
forts of frefh-water fith (except falmon, 
pike, and thad) will. feed upon this: bait in 
a very plentiful manner. It is the belt bait 
for quicknefs of fports for upon throwing 
in a few handfuls of them, by little and 
little, before you begin to fith, you will 
by that means draw the fith together, and 
they will pick up the baits from the bottom, 
Juft as the poultry will pick up their food 
from the ground. 

It was formerly the praétice to bait the 
hook with the maggot, and to bait the 
holes with other fort of ground baits: which 
could afford but little fport; for neither 
trout, grayling, nor perch will eat grains; 
ftewed malt, paftes, or any fuch dead baits, 
and therefore it is neceffary to bait the hole, 
with the fame you put upon your hook! 
living baits, when thrown in the water, 

“being much more tempting than dead ones, 
and make the fith more eager. If you lofe 
a hook in a grayling’s mouth, there is great 
probability that in five minutes you re- 
cover it, by ufing more caution the next 
time you ftrike ; for when the fifh are come 
in fhoals to-your baiting-place,’ the Jargeft 
fifh preffes molt forward, and fooneft catches 
your bait. 

When you fith in rivers with this bait, 
your line fhonld be finer than for pool- 
fifhing, and leaded pretty heavy ; the lower 
link mutt be a fingle hair, ior a fine filk- 
worm gut; and always obferve that your 
thot drags upon the bettom efpecially in a 
f{tream. 

MAGPIES, GLEADS, anp CROWS, 
To TAKE: when you have found any car- 
rion, upon which crows, pies, kites, &c. 
are preying, over night {et your lime-twigs 
every where about the carrion, but let them 
be {mall, and not fet too thick; if they are, 
they being fubtile birds, will fufpeé& fome 
mifchief defigned againft them. When you 
perceive one to be fait, advance not to him 
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“prefently, for moft commonly when they 
are furely caught, they are not fenfible of 
it. 

They may be taken another way, and that 
is by joining feveral noofes to a packthread, 
and ‘pegging it down about a yard from the 
carrion; for oftentimes when they have 
gotten a piece of flefh, they are apt to run 
away to feed themfelves, and if the noofes 
be thick, it is two to one but the noofes 
catch fome of them by the les. 

MAILED, fpeckled, or full of fpecks, 
as the feathers of hawks, pattridges, ec. or 
as the furs of fome wild beatts are. 

MAKE-HAWK, [in Falconry,] an old 
ftaunch hawk, which being ufed to Aly; 
will eafily inftruét a young one. 

MALANDERS, ) a difeafe in horfes; 

MALENDERS, §° which takes it’s name 
of melendare, Italian, to go ill. They are 
certain chops or chinks, appearing on ‘the 
infide of the fore-legs, juft againft the bend- 
ing of the knee, which difcharge ared fharp 
pungent water. 
| They, are painful) and make a horfe go 
ftiff, and fometimes to‘halt at his firk fer- 
ting out of the ftable. 

They are eafy to be difcovered, by the 
ftaring and briftly hairs growing out of the 
affected part, and they are frequently at- 
tended with a fort of fcab, cither bigger or 
lefler, according ‘to the various degrees of 
this evil forrance. 

They proceed fometimes from corrupt 
blood, hard labour, or being over-ridden ;. 
fometimes from want of clean keeping or 
rubbing; and moft: commonly fuch hoffes 
as have the mott hairy legs (as the Flenders 
and Friefand horfes) are mott fubje& to this 
difeafe, 

Thofe things which are good for the 
feratches, and felanders, (which fee) are 
all good for this. : 

They proceed from the fame caufe, and 
confequently require the fame method of 
cure, which confifts in wafhing the parts 
with old chamber-lye, or a lather of foap- 
warmed ; and afterwards applying over the 
cracks a ftrong mercurial ointment fpread 
on tow, and renewed night and ews: 

ti 
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till the feabs fall off, and the cure“is com- | 


pleated; when it will be neceflary to give 
the creature a gentle purge or two, 

Inftead of a compleat cure, you ought 
rather only to endeavour to allay the hu- 
mour, and qualify it’s fharpnefs; and there- 
fore content yourfelf with keeping the part 
very clean, by fcouring off the corruption 
that fticks to the hair or fkin, with black 
foap, rubbing the malanders with it, and 
wafhing them with urine, or good lye, or 
oil of nuts fhaken with water; or elfe 
to anoint them with butter fryed till it be- 
comes black, 

But the fureft method of cure, is to 
mingle equal quantities of Jinfeed oil and 
aqua vite, ftirring them.and fhaking them 
till the mixture grows white, with which 


anoint the forrance-once a day, which will _ 


dry a little, and allay the fharpnefs of the 
humour, fo that the malanders will neither 
caufe a {welling nor pain. 

MALT-LONG, is a cankerous for- 

MALT-WORM, § rance about the hoof 
of an horfe, juft upon the cronet, which 
breaks out into knobs and bunches that run 
with a waterifh, fharp lye, and humour, 
which will, if lee alone, envenom the whole 
foot. 

For the cure: if it be in fummer-time, 
pound black fnails and burdock roots to- 
gether, and lay them on the fore ; renew- 
ing the application once in twenty-four 
hours. 

If in the winter-time, pound the ferap- 
ings of a pot or cauldron, with a handful 
of the inner rind of the elder-tree, and 
apply it to the forrance; renewing the ap- 
plication once _a day. Or you may lay a 
like quantity of garlic, pepper, and honey, 
ftamped together, on the part affected. 

To MAN « Haws [in Falconry,] to 
make her tractable, gentle, and tame. 

MANAGE, is a-word that fignifies, not 
only the ground fet a part for the exercife 
of riding the great horfe, but likewife the 
exercife itfelf. The manage, or ground 
proper for managing horfes, is fometimes 
a covered placc, as riding-houfes in great 
academies, for continuing the exercife in 
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bad weather; fometimes it is open, “in or- 
der to give more liberty and pleefure, botk 
to the horfe and horfeman. ‘ 

We always fuppofe a center in the mid- 
dle of the manage, for regulating the rounds 
and volts. i 

Sometimes this center is diftinguifhed by 
a pillar. fixed in it, to which they tie the 
horfe when he begins to learn: upon the 
fide of the manage other pillars-are placed, 
two by two, in order to teach horfes to raife 
thefore quarters, by tying them with ropes 
See Privar. 

MANAGE, or Exercise or a Horss, is 
a particular way of working or riding him. 

Make your horfes work upon the air 
and the manage that you ufed to put them 
moft to. 

A horfe is faid:to manage, when he works 
upon volts and airs, which fuppofes him 
broke and bred. 7 

A horfe is faidto be thoroughly managed, 
or a finifhed horfe, that is well broke and 
bred, and confirmed in a particulat air or 
manage. 

HIGH MANAGE, is the ‘high or raifed 
airs which are proper for leaping-horfes. 

In chufing a horfe for the manage, make 
choice of a horfe of a middle fize, that js 
lively, full-of fpirit and aétion, fhort truf- 
fed, well coupled, having good feet and 
legs, and fhoulders very eafy and fupple. 

It ought alfo to be obferved, that horfes 
which have thick, ftiff, and fhort joints, 
that is no ways flexible or pliant, are unfit 
for the manage ; for glib and bending joints, 
if they be not too long, are one of the chief 
qualities requifite in a fine and delicate horfe 
of manage. 

As for the age moft-proper to begin to 
work a horfe defigned be the manage, he 
fhould not be'too young, not only becaufe 
his apprehenfion is not yet come to him, 
bur alfo becaufe a horfe of three years old 
being but a griftle, ftopping and going back 
will fpoil him, by ftraining his back and 
ftretching his hams. 

MANE, the hair hanging down on ahorfe’s 
neck, which-fhould be long, thin and fine; 
but if it be frizzled, fo much the better. 

Manginefs 
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Manginefs in the mane, may be cured by 
anointing ic with butter and brimftone min- 
gled together, 

MANGE tw a Horss, is caufed by over 
heats or cold, hard riding or labour, by 
which the blood is corrupted; or it: may 
be occafioned) by eating unwholefome 
food. 

The diftemper may be eafily known by 
the ftaring of the hair, it’s coming off from 
the fkin in many places, and a feurf arifing 
thereon. 

When the diftemper is caught by. infec- 
tion, an ointment compofed of flowers of ful- 

ur and hogs-lard, will effectually cure it, 
ifrubbed in every day immediately after the 
misfortune is perceived.. In the mean time 
fulphur and antimony fhould be given with 
his feeds, and continued for fome weeks 
after the cure is performed, in order to pu- 
trify the blood. If.the fulphur ointment 
fhould not be thought agreeable, a liquor 
made by fteeping tobacco in ftale chamber- 
lye, will anfwer the fame intention ; but the 
fulphur and antimony fhould be given with 
his feeds. 

But if the diftemper has been of fome con- 
tinuance, or if it owed its origen to low 
feeding, and a poverty of the blood, other 
methods mutt be purfued, the diet muft be 
mended and the horfe. indulged with a fuf- 
ficient quantity of hay and corn, and the 
following ointment rubbed. into the: parts 
affected every day; Take of fulphur vivum, 
half a pound: of crude fal armoniac, one 
ounce : and of hogs-lard a fufficient quanti- 
ty to make the whole into an ointment. 

Give him every day a feed of fealded bran, 
and when the difeafe begins to difappear, 
the following purge; Take of fuccotrine 
aloes, ten drachms ; of diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, half an ounce ; ‘and of frefh jallop in 
powder one drachm: make the whole into 
a ball, with a fuflicient quantity of Barba- 
does tar, and fixty drops of chemical oil of 
annifeeds. 

When the horfe is thoroughly cured of, 
this diftemper, it will be neceffary to wath 
the floor of the ftable very well with foap- 
fuds, and fume it well with burning pitch or 
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charcoal. His cloaths alfo fhould be laid 
in fcalding water, wafhed very clean with 
foap and thoroughly dried, before they are 
ufed again; for if thefe precautions are not 
ufed,. other horfes will be liable to the in- 
fection. 

Another method of cure is: Take ftaves- 
acre feed, two handfuls, infufe it in a quart- 
of {trong vinegar and hot afhes; wath the 
mangy parts with this liquor, and it will cure 
it in twice bathing. 

MANGE iw a Doc,a diftemper with 
which he is often affeéted, for want of freth 
water to. drink when he is thirlty, ‘and 
fometimes by not being kept clean in his 
kennel, or by foundering and melting his 
greafe.. 

For the cure: Take two handfuls of wild 
creffes, and as much elecampane, and alfo 
of the leaves and roots of roerb and forrel, 
and two pounds of the roots of fodrels; 
boil all thefe well together in lee and vine- 
ar, ftrain the decoétion, and put into it: 
two pounds of grey foap, and when it is- 
melted, rub.the dog with it four or five days: 
fucceflively, and it will curehim. See Spa- 
NIEL,. and Doc. 

MANGER, is a raifed trough under the, 
rack in the ftable, made for 1eceiving the 
grain or corn that a horfe eats. ; 

ToMANTLE; [a term in Falconry] as- 
the hawk mantles, i. e, {preads her wings 
over her legs. 

MARES, the female of the horfe kind, 
is chiefly confidered here, under the notion 
of breeding, in order to propagate their 
fpecies; therefore fuch as are defigned for 
this purpofe ought tobe as free from defects 
as poffible, and fhonld, no more than the 
ftallions, have either moon-eyes, watery~ 
eyes, or blood-fhot eyes:; they fhould have 
no fplaint, fpavin, nor curb, nor any natu- 
ral imperfection,, for the colts will take af- 
ter them. but choice fhould be made of: 
the beft and ableft, the high fpirited,. bet 
coloured, and fineft fhaped; and the natu- 
ral defeéts that may be in the ftallion, fhould 
be amended in the mare, as well as that 
which is amifs in the mare, fhould be re~ 
paired in the ftallion, See Brrepinc. : 

No,. 
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No mares in the wofld are certainly bet- 
ter to breed on than our Englyh ones, pro- 
vided you fuit them:to your particular de- 
fign ; as for inftance, if you would breed. 
for the manage, or pads, let your mares 
have fine foreheads, with their heads well 
fet on, but not too long legs, broad breafts, 
Jarge and fparkling eyes, and great bodies, 
that their foals may have room enough to 
lie, with good limbs and feet ; let them be 
ofa gentle and good difpofition, and their 
motions naturally nimble and graceful; in 
a, word, remember always, that the more 
good qualities your mares have, the better 
your colts will generally prove. 

But if you would breed for racing, or 
hunting, your mares mutt be lighter, with 
fhort backs, and long fides; their legs 
muft be fomething longer, and their breafts 
not fo) broad; and, always chufe fuch as 
you are fure have good blood in their veins. 

Tf you have tried the fpeed and wind of 
any particular mare, and find it good, you 
may the furer expect a good colt, provided 
fhe be ftill in her full health ard vigour, 
and not aboye feven years old, or eight at 
moft; for the younger your breeders arc, 
the better your colts will generaily be. 

A mare may be covered when fhe is 

affed two years old, though the beft time 
is after four years, when fhe will nourifh 
her colt beft; and though fhe may breed 
till thirteen, yet when fhe is pat ten, it 
does not do fo well, for commonly an old 
mare’s colt will be heavy in labour. The 
proper time for-coyering, is reckoned from 
the end of the firft quarter to the full moon, 
or at the full; for thofe colts will be ftrong- 
erand hardier of nature; whereas it is ob- 
ferved in thofe that are covered after the 
change, that they will be tender and nice: 
‘but before the mare is covered, fhe fhould 
be taken into thé houfe about fix weeks, 


and be well fed with good hay and oats, well: 


fifted, to the end fhe may ‘have ftrength and 
feed to perform the office of generation. 
But if you would have your mare certain- 
ly conceive, take blood from both fides 
her neck, near a quart from each vein, 
about five or fix days before covering. 
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As for the manner of covering, {ht mu 
be brouglit out into fome broad place, and 
tied to a poft, then bring out fome ftone 
jade to dally with her, to provoke her to 
appetite ; after whichlet the ftallion be led 
out by two men, and. let him leap her in 
the morning fafting, and when he is dif 
mounting, let a pail of cold.wwater be thrown 
upon her fhape, ~ which by reafon of the 
coldnefs, will make her fhrink in and tru 
up her body, whereby fhe is caufed to re= 
tain the feed the better. Take away the 
ftallion, and let the mare be put out of the 
hearing of the horfe, let her neither eat nor 
drink in four or five hours after, and then 
give her a mafh and white water: you may 
know if the ftands to her covering, by her 
keeping a good ftomach; and her not 
neighing at the fight of a horfe ; fo likewife 
if fhe does not ftale often, nor frequently 
open and fhut her fhapes or that her belly 
four days after covering be more gaunt, the’ 
hair more fleek and clofe to her fkin, and 
the like. Some there are who putthe horfe 
and mare together into an empty houfe, for 
three or four nights, and take the horfe away 
inthe morning and feed him well, but the 
vmare fparingly, and efpecially they give her 
but little water. 

As for the ordering the mare after cover= 
ing, let her be kept to the fame diet as be= 
fore, for three weeks or a month, left the 
feed be impaired before it be formed in the: 
womb ; and Jet her be kept clean, without 
any exercife, during three weeks or a month; 
and in the houfe till Mid-day, withher feet 
well pared, and witha thin pair of fhoes on: 
take her up again about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, if not before, and keep her to the 
end of her foaling. ; 

If fhe cannot foal, hold her noftrils fo 
that fhe cannot take her wind; or if that 
will not do, take the quantity of a walnut 
of madder, diffolve it in a pint of ale, and 
give ir warm toher ; and in cafe fhe cannot 
void her fecundine, then boil two or three. 
handfuls of fennel in running-water, put 
half a pint thereof in as much fack, or for 
want thereof, a pint of {trong beer or ale, 
with a fourth part of fallad oil, mixed. to-- 

gether 
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gether, and give it her lukewarm in her 
noftrils, holding them clofe for fome time ; 
or for want thereof, give her good green 
wheat or rye, but the aft is beft, and they 
are as effectual; let her not eat her clean, 
for it is very unwholefome, and will dry up 
her milk. 

When fhe has foaled and licked her foal, 
milk and ftroak her before the colt fucks, 
which will both caufe her to bring down her 
milk and make it to multiply, and keep it 
fo that it do not clod; and in cafe the be- 
comes dry, if there be need, boil as much 
milkas you can get from her with the leaves 
of lavender and fpike, and bathe the udder 
with it warm, till it be broken, and the 
knobs and knots diffolved : her water now 
muft be white water, which is bran put in- 
to water; and give her fweet mafhes ; and 
a month after foaling, let her have a math 
with fome brimftone and favin in it, which 
will be a great prefervation to the colt; af- 
ter which, if fhe be moderately laboured at 
plough or harrow, both fhe and the colt will 
be the better, provided fhe be kept from 
raw meats while fhe remains in the ttable, 
which will both increafe her milk and caufe 
her colt to thrive the better; and care muft 
be taken not to fuffer the colt to fuck her 
when fhe is hot, left you furfeit the colt. 

Some are of opinion, that the winter-fea- 
fon is a very improper time for foaling, be- 
caufe of the coldnefs of the weather, and 
fearcity of grafs, fo that the mare mult ne- 
ceffarily be houfed and fed with hard meat, 
which will dry up her milk, and ftarve the 
foal : yet experience teaches us, that not- 
withftanding all this, it is certainly the belt 
time both for mare and foal too, being 
kept in a warm houfe: and as for her milk, 
fhe will have plenty, if well fed, and that 
more nourifhing than what is got at erafs, 
which will make him more lutty,: of greater 
bone and ftature, cleaner limbed, more neat- 
ly jointed and hoofed, and in much better 
liking, than the colt foaledin May or Fune, 
or any other of the hot months ; and befides 
other inconveniences by the colt’s running 
along with the mare, he’becomes fo favage 
and wild, that if any infirmity feizes him, 
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his own’ unrulinef$ being fo great, the cure 
may be very difficult; for infinite are the 
numbers that have perifhed in this ftale. 

Now in cafe fome time after the mare has 
taken horfe, you are uncertain whether fhe 
be with foal or not, pour a fpoonful of 
cold water or vinegar into her ear, and if fhe 
only fhakes her head, it is afign the is with 
foal ; but if fhe fhakes her head, body and 
all, it is a fign fhe is not; or if fhe {cours, 
her coat grows finooth and fhining, and that 
fhe grows fat, it is alfoa fign fhe holds. 

Tn cafe you are defirous no mare fhould 
go barren, in the month of July, or the be- 
ginning of Auguft, get a mare or two that 
have not been covered the year before, and 
enforcing them to be horfed; when they 
fhall be ready to be covered, you muft turn 
them, with fome other which you efteem 
not as your beft horfe, among your ftud of 
mares, and by his covering that mare or 
mares you turned in with him into the ftud, 
it will caufe thereft of them, if any of them 
have not conceived at their firft coverings, 
to come to that horfe again ; and you will 
be fure to keep no mare barren all the year, 
but have a colt of every mare, though not 
of your beft horfe.. You may fuffer your 
horfe to run amongft your mares three weeks 
ora month ; but if you turn him into your 
ftud, putting in no mare with him ready to 
be covered. He will at his firft entering beat 
all the mares, and perhaps hurt thofe that had 
conceived before, and fo do more hurt than 
good. 

Some reckon the beft receipt to bring a 
mare in feafon, and make her retain, is to 
give her to eat, for the fpace of eight days 
before you bring her to the horfe, about 
two quarts of hemp feed in the morning, 
and the fame at night : but if fhe refufes to 
eat it, mix with it a little bran or oats, or 
elfe let her faft for a while; and if the ftal- 
lion eats alfo of it, it will contribute much 
to generation, : 

It isa maxim, that a mare fhould never 
be horfed while fhe is bringing up her foal, 
becaufe the foal to which fhe is giving fuck, 
as well as that in her belly, will receive pre- 
Hurice thereby and the mare herfelf vl pe 
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alfo fooner fpent; but if you would have 
your mare covered, let it be feven or eight 
days after fhe has foaled, that fhe may have 
time to cleanfe; and if it may be conve- 
niently done, do not give her the ftallion 
till fhe defires him, and increafe, by all 
means poflible, that paffion, by {trong fced- 
ing, &c, ; 

Mares, befides the many diftempers they 
are liable to in common with horfes, and 
which will be found under their feveral 
names, have fome others, peculiar to their 
kind only, of which I fhall fpeak, and their 
cure. If your mare be barren, boil a quan- 
ity of the herb agnus if the water fhe 
rinks; or ftamp a handful of leeks with 
four or five fpoonfuls of wine, to which put 
fome cantharides, and ftrain them al] to- 
gether, with a fufficient quantity of water 
to ferve her two days together, by pouring 
the fame into her nature, with a glifter-pipe 
made for that purpofe; and at three days 
end offer the horfe to her, and if he covers 
her, wafh her nature twice together with 
cold water; or take a little quantity of 
nitrum, fparrow’s dung, and turpentine, 
wrought together, and made like a fuppofi- 
tory, and putting that into her nature, it 
will do. 

If you would have her fruitful, boil 
good ftore of mother-wort in the water fhe 
drinks. 

Tf fhe loofes her belly, which fhews acon- 

fumption of the womb, give her a quart 
of brine to drink, having mug-wort boiled 
therein. , 
. If through good keeping fhe forfakes her 
food, give her for two or three days toge- 
ther, a ball of butter and agnus caftus chop- 
ped together. 

If the be fubje& to caft her foal, keep 
her at grafs very warm, and once a week 
give her a good warm mafh of drink, which 
fecretly knits beyond expectation. 

You are to obferve, that mares go with 
foal eleven months and as many days as they 
are years old; as for inftance, a mare of 
nine years old, will carry her foal eleven 
months and nine days; fo that you may fo 
order the covering of your mares, that their 
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foals may be brought forth, if you will, ac 
fuch time as there is abundance of grafs. 
See Sratiion and Corr. 

MARK ; ahorfe marks, that is, he fhews 
his age by a black fpot, called the bud or 
eye of a bean, which appears at about five 
years and a half, in the cavity of the corner 
teeth, and is gone when he is eight years 
old; then he ceafes to mark, and we fay, he 
has rafed. See VereTn and Rasr. 

FALSE MARK, i. e. counter-marked. 

MARKS [amongft Hunters], the foot- 
prints and treadings of wild beaits. 

MARTERN, is about the bignefs of a. 
cat, having alonger body, but fhorter legs, 
with a head and tail like a fox; it’s fkin is 
commonly brown, white on the throat, and 
yellowifh on the back; their teeth are ex- 
ceeding white, and unequal, being unmea- 
furably fharp; the canine teeth both above 
and below hang out very long. At one 
year oft it is called acub; at two a mar- 
tern. 

This, and the wild cat, are a fort of ver- 
min which are'commonly hunted in England, 
and are as neceffary to be hunted as any 
vermin can be, for it is doubtful whether 
the fox or badger does more hurtthan the 
wild cat, there being fo many warrens every 
where throughout the kingdom of England, 
which are very much infefted with the wild 
cat. 

Experienced huntfmen are of opinion, 
that fhe leaves as good a fcent, and makes 
as great a cry for the time, as any vermin 
that is hunted; efpecially the martern ex- 
ceeds all other vermin for fweetneis of {cent, 
and her cafe is a noble fur. 

The cafe of the wild catis not fo beautiful, 
but is very warm, and medicinal for feveral 
aches and pains in the bones and joints; 
alfo her greafe is good for finews that are 
fhrunk. 

Thefe two chaces are not to be fought 
for purpofely, unlefs they are feen where 
they prey, fo that they may go readily to 
them; but if a hound happens to crofs him, 
he will hunt it as foon as any chace, and 
make a noble cry as long as they ftand up ; 
when they can do it no longer, they will 
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*take to atree and fo deceive the hounds; 
“but if the hounds hold in to them, and will 
not give it over fo, then they will leap from 
one tree to another, and make a great thift 
for their lives, with much paftime to the 
huntfman. 

When they are killed, you muft hold them 
upon a picked ftaff, and halloo in all your 
hounds, and then reward them with fome 
meat, for the Aeth of thefe vermin is bad 
for hounds. 

MARTINGAL, a thong of leather faft- 
ened to one of the girths under the belly of 
a horfe, and at the other end to the muff- 
roll, to hinder him from rearing. 

MASH, a drink given to ante made 
of half a peck of ground malt put into a, 
pail, into which as much fcalding-hot water 
is poured as will wet it very well, when 
that is done, ftir it about, till, by tafting, 
you find it as fweet as honey; and when it 
has ftood till it is luke warm, it is to be 
given to the horfe. This liquor is only 
ufed after a purge, to make it work the 
better; or after hard labour, or inftead of 
drink in the time of any great ficknefs. 

MASTIGADOUR, or Sraspperinc- 
Birr, is a fnaffle of iron, all fmooth, and 
of a piece, guarded with pater-nofters, and 
compofed of three halfs of -great rings, 
‘made into demi-ovals, of unequal bignefs, 
the leffer being inclofed within the greatett, 
which ought to be about half a foot high. 
A maftigadour is mounted with a head-ftall 
and two reins. 

The horfe in champing upon the mafti- 
gadour, keeps his mouth frefh and moift, 
by virtue of the froth and foam that he 
draws from his brain. 

To put ahorfe to the maftigadour, fs to 
fet his croupe to the manger, and his head 
between two pillars in the ftable. 

Horfes that ufe to hang out their tongue, 
cannot do it when the maftigadour is on, 
for that keeps their tongue fo much in fub- 
jection, that they cannot put it out. 

To MATCH, [amongft Cock-matters], 
to match cocks, is to fee they be of an 
equal heighth, length and bignefs in body 4 

To go to MATCH, [with Hunters]; a 
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wolf at rutting-time is faid to go to match, 
or mate. 


Of riding a Hunting-Match, or Heats for a 
> 


Plate. 


In order to ride to the beft advantage, 
either a hunting-match, or three heats and 
a courfe for a plate. 

The firft thing requifite is a rider, who 
ought to be a faithful one, in whom you 
can confide; and he fhould have a good 
clofe feat, his knees being held firm to his 
faddle-fkirts, his toes being turned inwards, 
and his fpurs outward from the horfe’s fides, 
his left hand governing the horfe’s mouth, 
and his right commanding the whip; tak- 
ing care, during the whole time of the 
trial, to fit firm in the faddle, without 
waving, or ftanding up in the ftirrups, which 
actions do very much incommode a horfe, 
notwithftanding the conceited opinion ot 
fome jockies, that it is a becoming feat. 

In {purring his horfe, he fhould not {trike 
him hard with the calves of his legs, as if 
he would beat the wind out of his body, 
but juft turning his toes outwards, and 
bringing his fpurs quick to his fides; and 
fuch a fharp ftroke will be of more fervice 
towards the quickening of the horfe, and 
fooner draw blood. 

Let him be fure never to fpur him but 
when there is occafion, and avoid fpurring 
him under the fore-bowels, between his 
fhoulders and girths, near the heart, (which 
is the tendereft place of a horfe) till the lat 
extremity. 

As to the whipping the horfe, 1t ought to 
be over the fhoulder on the near fide, ex- 
cept upon hard running, and when you are 
at all, then ftrike the horfe in the flank with 
a {trong jerk, the fkin being tendereft there, 
and moft fenfible of the lath. 

He muft obferve, when he whips and 
fpurs his horfe, and is certain that he is ar 
the top of his fpeed, if then he clap his ears 
in his pole, or whifks his tail, then he may 
be fure that he bears him hard; and then he 
ought to give him as much comfort as he 
can, by fawing his fhaffle to and fro in his 
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mouth, and by that means forcing him to 
open his mouth, which will comfort him 
and give him wind. 

If in the time of riding there is any high 
wind ftirring, if it be in his face, he fhould 
let the adverfary lead, he holding hard be- 
hind him till he fees an opportunity of giv- 
ing aloofe; yet he muft take care to keep 
fo clofe to him that his adverfary’s horfe 
may break the wind from his, and that he, 
by ftooping low in his feat, may fhelter him- 
felf under him, which will affift the ftrength 
of his horfe. 

But on the contrary, if the wind be at his 
back, he muft rife exatly behind him, that 
his own horfe may alone enjoy the benefit of 
the wind, by being as it were blown forward, 
and by breaking it from his adverfary, as 
much as poffible. 

In the next place, obferve what ground 
your horfe delights moft to run on, and 
bear the horfe (as much as your adverfary 
will give you leave) on level carpet ground, 
becaufe the horfe will naturally be defirous 
to {peed him more freely thereon; but on 
deep earths give him more liberty, becaufe 
he will naturally favour himfelf thereupon. 

If you are to run up hill, don’t forget by 
any means to favour your horfe, and bear 
him, for fear of running him out of wind; 
but if it be down hill, JG£ your horfe’s feet 
and fhoulders will endure it, and you dare 
venture your neck) always give him a 
loofe. 

This may be obferved as a general rule, 
that if you find your horfe to have the heels 
of the other, that then you be careful to 
preferve his fpeed till the laft train-fcent, 
if you are not to run a ftrajt courfe; but if 
fo, then till the end of the courfe, and fo 
to hufband it then alfo, that you may be 
able to make a pufh for it at the laft poft. 

Inthe next place you are to acquaint 
yourfelf, as well as you can, of the nature 
and temper of your adyerfary’s horfe, and 
if he be fiery, then to run juft behind, or 

Juft cheek by joul, and with your whip make 
as much noife as you can, that you may 
force him on fatter than his rider would have 
him, and by that means fpend him the 
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fooner; or elfe keep juft before him, on 
fuch a flow gallop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horfe’s heels, 
a he will not take the leading) endanger 
alling over. 

Take notice alfo on what ground your 


‘opponent’s horfe runs the worft, and be fure 


to give a loofe on that earth, that he being 
forced to follow you, may be in danger of 
ftumbling, or clapping on the back finews, ‘ 
In the like manner, in your riding obferve 
the feveral helps and correétions of the 
hand, the whip, and the {pur, and when, 
and how often he makes ufe of them; and 
when you perceive that his horfe begins ta 
be blown, by any of the former fymptoms, 


.48 clapping down his ears, whifking his tail, 


holding out his nofe like a pig, &e. you 
may then take it for granted that he is at the 
heighth of what he can do; and therefore in 
this cafe, take notice how your own rides, 
and if he runs more chearfully and ftrongly, 
without {purring, then be fure to keep your 
adverfary to the fame fpeed, without giv- 
ing him eafe, and by fo doing, you will 
quickly bring him to give out, or elfe 
diftance him. 

Obferve at the end of every train-fcent 
what condition the other horfe is in, and 
how he holds out in his labour, of which 
you may be able to make a judgment by his 
looks, the working of his fank, and the 
flacknefs of his girths. 

For if he looks dull, it is a fign that‘his 
{pirits fail him; if his flanks beat much, it 
is atoken that his wind begins to fail him, 
and confequently his ftrength will do fo 
too. 

If his wind fails him, then his body will 
grow thin, and appear tuckt up, which will 
make his girths, to the eye, feem to be 
flack; therefore you may take this for a 
rule, that a horfe’s wanting girting after the 
firft fcent, provided he were girt clofe at his 
firft ftarting, is a good fign; and if you 
find it fo, you need not much defpair of 
winning the wager.! 

After the end of every train-fcent, and 
alfo after every heat for a plate, you muft 
have dry ftraw and dry cloths, both linen 
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and woollen, which have been fteeped in 
urine and falt-petre a day or two, and then 
dried in the fun, and alfo one or two of 
each muft be brought into the field wet; 
and after the train has been ended, two or 
three perfons muft help you, and after the 
groom has with a knife of heat, (as it is 
called by the Duke of Newca/tle) which is 
a piece of anold fword blade, fcraped off 
all the fweat from the horfe’s neck, body, 
Sc. then they muft rub him well down dry, 
all over, firft with the dry ftraw, and then 
with dry cloths, whilft others are bufy about 
his legs, and as foon as they have rubbed 
them dry, then let them chafe them with 
the wet cloths, and never give over till you 
are called by the judges to fart again. 

This will render his joints pliant and nim- 
ble, and prevent any inflammation which 
might arife from an old ftrain. 

The next thing to be regarded, are the 
Judges or Triers office, who are to fee that 
all things are ordered according to the arti- 
cles agreed on, which to that end ought to 
be read before the horfes tart. 

That each Trier on whole fide the train is 
to be led, according to the articles give di- 
rections for it’s leading, according to the 
advice of the rider, or his knowledge of 
the nature and difpofition of .that horfe on 
whole fide he is chofe. 

That each Trier be fo advantageoufly 
mounted, as to ride up behind the horfes 
(but not up®n them) all day, arid to obferve 
that the contrary horfe ride his true ground, 
and obferve the articles in every particular, 
or elfe not to permit him to proceed. 

That after each train-fcent be ended, each 
Trier look to that horfe again{t which he is 
chofen, and obferve that he be no ways re- 
lieved but with fubbing, except liberty on 
both fides be given to the contrary. 

As foon as the time allowed for rubbing 
be expired, which is generally half an hour, 
they fhall command them to mount, and if 
either rider refufe, it may be lawful for the 


other to ftart without him; and having beac, 


him the diftance agreed on, the wager is to 
be adjudged on his fide. 
The Triers fhall keep off all other horfes 
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from croffing the riders; only they them- 
felves may be allowed to inftruét the riders 
by word of mouth how to ride, whether 
flow or faft, according to the advantages he 
perceives may be gained by his direéti 

If there be any weight agreed on, the 
‘thall fee that both horfes bring their true 
weight to the ftarting-place, and carry it to 
the end of the train, upon the penalty of 
lofing the wager, 

The fame rules are to be obferved, efpe- 
cially this laft, by thofe gentlemen who 
are chofen to be the judges at a race for a 
plate, only they ufually ftay ina ftand, thar 
they may the better fee which horfe wins 
the heat. 

In running for a plate, there are not fo 

many obfervations to be made, nor more di- 
rections required, than what has been already 
given, only this, if you know your horfe to 
be tough at bottom, and that he will ftick 
at mark, to ride him each heat according 
to the belt of his performance, and avoid 
as much as poffible either hiding at any par- 
ticular horfe, ‘or ftaying for any, but to ride 
each heat throughout with the beft fpeed you 
can. . 
But if you have a fiery horfe to manage, 
or one that is hard mouthed and difficult to 
be held, then ftart him behind the reft of 
the horfes, with all the coolnefs and gentle- 
nef$ imaginable; and when you find that he 
begins to ride at fome command, then put 
up to the other horfes, and if you find they 
ride at their eafe, and are hard held, then 
endeavour to draw them on fafter; but if 
you find their wind begins to rake hot, and 
that they want a fob, if your horfe be in 
wind, and you have a loofe in your hand, 
keep them up to their {peed till you come 
within three ‘quarters of a mile of the end 
of the heat, and then give a loofe and puth 
for it, and leave to fortune and the good- 
nefs of your horfe, the event of your fuc- 
cefs. 

When either your huntine-match, or the 
trial for the plate is ended, as foon as you 
have rubbed your horfe dry, cloth him up 
and ride him home, -and the firft thing, give 
him the following drink to comfort him : 

Beat 
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Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put 
them into a pint and a half of fweet milk, 
warm it luke warm, put to it three-penny 
worth of faffron, and three fpoonfuls of 
fallad oil, and give it him in a horn. 

Having done this, drefs him Nightly over 
with the curry-comb, brufh, and woollen- 
cloth; bathing the place where the faddle 
ftood with warm fack, to prevent warbles ; 
wafhing the fpurring-places with urine and 
falt, and anoint them with turpentine and 
powder of jett, mixed together; litter the 
itable well, clothing him up as quick as 
poflible, and let him ftand for two hours. 


Feed him with rye-bread, with a good | 


mafh, giving him his belly full of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 

Bathe his legs well with urine and falt- 
petre, leave him corn in his locker, and fo 
let him reft till the next morning, at which 
time order him as before direéted in his 
days of reft. 


How to order a Horfe for a Match or Plate. 


When you have either matched your horfe, 
or defign to put him in for a plate, you 
ought to confider that you fhould referve a 
month at leait, to draw his body perfeétly 
clean, and to refine his wind to that degree 
of perfection that is capable of being at- 
tained by art. 

Take an exaét view of ‘the ftate of his 
body, both outwardly and inwardly, whe- 
ther he be low or high in flefh, or whether 
he be dull and heavy when abroad, and if 
this has been caufed by too hard riding, or 
by means of fome greafe that has been dif 
folved by hunting, and has not been re- 
moved by fcouring. 

If he appears fluggifh and melancholy 
from either of thefe caufes, then give him 
half an ounce of diapente in a pint of good 
old Malaga fack, which will both cleanfe 
his body and revive his fpirits. 

For the firft week, feed him continually 
with bread, oats, and fplit beans, giving 
‘him fometimes the one and fometimes the 
other, according to what he likes beft, al- 
ways leaving him fome in his locker to eat 
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at leifure when you are abfent; and when 
you return at your hours of feeding, take 
away what is left, giving him frefh, till you 
have made him wanton and playful. 

To this purpofe, take notice, that though 
you ride him every day morning and even- 
ing, on airing, or every other day on hunt- 
ing, yet you are not to fweat him, or put 
him to any violent labour, the defign of this 
weck’s ordering being to keep him in wind 
and breath, and to prevent purfivenefs. 

But take notice of this, that your oats, 
beans, and bread, are now to be ordered 
after another manner than what they were 
before; for the oats mult be well dried in 
the fun, put into a clean bag and foundly 
beat with a flail or cudgel, till you think 
they are hulled, then take them out of the 
bag and winnow them clean, both from hulls 
and duft, and give them to your horfe as 
occafion requires. 

After the fame manner muft you order 
your beans, feparating them from the hulls, 
which are apt to breed the glut, which mut 
either be thrown away, or given among chaff 
to fome more ordinary horfe. 

The bread, which was only chipt before, 
now the cruft muft be cut clean off, and be 
otherwife difpofed of, it being hard of di- 
geftion, and will be apt to heat and dry the 
horfe’s body; and befides, you mult make 
a finer bread than before, as follows : 

Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of 
wheat, let them be ground td&ether, but 
not too fine, to prevent too much bran 
being in the bread; drefS one peck of the 
meal through a fine range, and knead it up 
with new ale yeaft, and the whites of a do- 
zen new-laid eggs; bake this in a loaf by 
itfelf; but drefs the reft of the meal through 
a boulter, kneading it only with ale and 
yeaft, and ufe icin all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given the 
horfe when you fet him, and the other at 
ordinary times. 

This bread affifts nature, and much in- 
creafes the ftrength, courage, and wind of 
the horfe, (provided there be added to ir 
true labour) as any bread whatfoever, 

Having treated of the condition of thofe 

horfes 
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horfés which are melancholy and low of 


fleth, I fhall now fpeak of thofe which are 
brifk and lively : if your horfe when you 
lead him out of the ftable, will leap and 
play about you, you muft not only omit giv- 
tng him the fcouring of fack and diapente, 
but any other whatfoever, for there be- 
ing ng foul humours, nor fuperfluous matter 
left in his body, for the phyfic to work up- 
on, it will prey upon the ftrength of his bo- 
dy, and by that means weaken it. 

If your horfe be engaged in a hunting 
match, you mutt fweat him twice this week, 
but not by hunting him after the hare, but 
by train-fcents, fince the former on this oc- 
cafion may prove deceitful: for though the 
hounds fhould be very {wift, yet the fcent 
being cold, the dogs will very often be at 
fault, and by that means the horfe will have 
many fobs: fo that when he comes to run 
train-feents in earneft, he will expect eafe 
for his wind. 

Therefore lead your train-fcents with a 
dead cat, over fuch grounds as you are like- 
ty torun on, and beft agrees with the hu- 
mour of your horfe; alfo chufe the fleeteft 
hounds you can get, and they will keep 
your horfé up to the heighth of his {peed. 

Ass to the number of train-feents that you 
fhould ride at a time, they are to be ordered 
according to the match you are to run, or 
rather according to the ftrength of your 
horfe, and ability for performing his heats ; 
for if you labour him beyond his ftrength, 
itwill take him off his {peed, weaken his 
limbs, and daunt his fpirit. 2 

If you give him too little exercife, it will 
render him liable to be purfive, and full of 
ill humours, as glut, &c. and incline him 
to a habit of lazinefs, fothat when he comes 
to be put to labour beyond his ufual rate, he 
will grow reftive and fettle. 

Bur fo far may be faid by way of direétion, 
that if you are torun eight train-feents, and 
the ftrait courfe, more or lefs ; and you are to 
puthim to fuch feveré labour, not abave 
twice in the whole month’s keeping, 

And if it be in the firt fortnight, it will 
be the better, for then he will have a whole 
fortnight to recover his ftrength in again ; 
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.as for his labour in his Jaft fortnight, let ic 
be proportionate to his ftrength and wind; 
fometimes half his tafk, and then three quar- 
ters of it. 

Only obferve, that the laft trial you make 
in the firft fortnight, be a train-fcent more 
than your match, for by that means you 
will find what he is able to do, 

As to. the proportion of his exercife twice 
a-week,, that is fufficient to keep him in 
breath, and yet will not diminih or injure 
his vigour. 

But if your hunting-match be to run few- 
er trains, then you may put him to his whole 
tafk the oftener, according as you find him 
in condition ; only obferve, that you are not 
to ftrain him for ten days at leaft, before he 
rides his match, that he may be led into the 
field in perfeé ftrength and vigour. 

If you defign your horfe for a plate, ler 
him take his heats according to direétion, 
only let him be on the place, that he may be 
acquainted with the ground; and as for the 
hounds, you may omit them, as not being 
tied up to theirfpeed, bur that of your ad= 
verfary’s horfe. 

As tothe number of heats, let them be 
according to what the articles exa& ; only 
obferve, that, as to the fharpnefs of them, 
they muft be regulated according to his 
ftrength, and the goodnefs of his wind. 

When you heat him, provide fome horfes 
upon the courfe to run againft him; this 
will quinken his fpirits and encourage him, 
when he finds he can command them at his 
pleafure. . 

And here too you: muft obferve the rule, 
hot to give the horfe a long heat for ten days 
or a fortnight before the plate be to be run 
for ; and let the laft heat you give him be- 
fore the day of trial be in all his cloaths, 
and juft fkelp it over: which willmake him 
run the next time the more vigoroufly, 
when he fhall be ftript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him. 

During this month, and on his refting- 
days, and after his fweats on heating-days, 


| (if there be any occafion for fweating him) 


you muft obferve the fame rules which have 
been given for the fir week of the third 
fort 
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fortnight’s keeping, only you muft omit all 

- feourings but rye-bread and mafhes, fince 
your horfe being in fo perfect a ftate of body, 
has no need of any, except you fhall know 
there is occafion; and if the horfe proves 
thirfty, about eight or nine o'clock at night, 
you may give him the following julep, to 
coo) him and quench his thirft : 

Make two quarts of barley-water, three 
ounces of fyrup of violets, two ounces of 
fyrup of lemons, and having mixed them 
together, give them the horfe to drink, and 
if he refufes, place it fo that he may not 
throw it down, and let it ftand by him all 
night. 

During the laft fortnight, you mult give 
him dried oats that have been hulled by 
beating, and having wafhed half a ftrike 
of oats in the whites of a dozenor twenty 
eggs, ftir them together, letting them lie all 
night to foak, fpread them abroad in the fun 
the next morning, till they are as dry as 
they were at firft, and fo give them to your 
horfe : when thefe are fpent, prepare ano- 
ther quantity after the fame manner. This 
food is light of digeftion, and very good for 
his wind. ‘ 

You muf order his beans as before, but 
not give them fo often, if he will eat his 
oats without them: as for his bread this 
time, make that of three parts wheat to one 
of beans, and order it as before direéted. 

If you find your horfe inclinable to be 
coftive, give him dats wafhed in two or three 
whites of eggs and ale beaten together, to 
coot his body and keep it moift. 

Give him no math for the laft week, only 
the barley-water before directed, but let 
him have his fill of hay, till a day before 
heis to ride the match, when you may give 
it him more fparingly, that he may have 
time to digeft, what he has eaten, and then, 
and not before you may muzzle him with 
your caveffon ; and be fure that day, and 
not till the morning he is led out, to feed 
him as much as poffible, for fuch a day’s 
labour will require fomething to maintain his 

~ ftrength. 

Therefote in the morning before you are 
to lead out give him a toalt or two of white 


or 
o 
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bread fteepedin wine, which will invigorate 
him and-when you have done, lead him out 
into the field. 

But if you are to run fora plate, which 
commonly is not till three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, by all means have him out early 
in the morning to air, that he may empty 
his body, and when he is come in from air- 
ing, feed him with toafts inwine ; confider- 
ing, that as too much fullnefs will endan- 
ger his wind, fo too long falting will caufe 
aintnefS. 

When he has eaten what you thought 
fit to give him, put on his caveffon, and 
having afterwards well chafed his legs with 
piece-greafe and brandy warmed together, 
or train oil (which likewife ought to be ufed 
daily at noon, for a week before the match, 
orlonger, if you fee caufe) fhake up his 
litter and fhut the ftable up clofe, taking 
care that there is no noife made near him, 
and let him reft till the hour comes that he 
is to go out into the field. 

MAY-FLY, an infec fo called, becaufe 
it is bred in the month of May, of the water- 
cricket, which creeping out of the river, 
turns to.a fly. It ufually lies under the 
ftones, near the banks, and is a good bait 
for fome fort of fifh, 

To MAYL Hawks, [in Falconry] is to 
Pinion their.wings, 

MELCERIDES 1n Horses, tumours fo 
called, from their refemblance to an honey- 
comb, 

They attack the joints, and fend forth 
a glewy matter like honey. 

The way to cure them, is to burn them 
with red hot irons, in order to bring away. 
all the matter, and to heal the ulcers with 
wax melted with hogs-greafe, and to wafh 
them with cold water, but rather with fea- 
water, (ifitcan be got). Some recominend 
the burning them with brafS plates. 

MELLIT, a diftemper in ahorfe, being 
adry fcab growing upon the heels of his 
fore-foot, which may be cured after the 
following manner : 

Take common honey, half a pint, black 
foap, a quarter of a pound, mingle them 
well together, adding four or five [pooniuis 

of 
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of yinegar, and the fame quantity of alum, 
finely powdered, foaked in a hen's egg, 
with two fpoonfuls of fine four. Let all 
be well mixt together, clip away the hair 
from the part affe&ted, and apply it to the 
forrance, after the manner of a plaifter, and 
Jet it remain five days, 

Then take it off, and having wafied all 
the leg; foot, and fore, with broth of pow- 
dered beef, rope up his legs with thumbands 
of foft hay, wetted in. the fame liquor, and 
it will effect a cure. : 

Whenever you drefs the forrance, do not 
omit the pulling off the feab, or any crufty 
fubftance thatmay be upon the fore, and al- 
fo to wafh it clean. ‘ 

MERLIN, a fort of hawk the lealt of 
all birds of prey, which refembles the hag- 
gard falcon in plume, fear of the foot, ‘beak, 
and talons, and is much like her jn con- 
dition. 

If fhe be well manned, lured, and care- 
fully looked after, fhe will prove an excel- 
Jenthawk : their Bight is fwift, and they 
naturally fly at a partridge, thrufh, and 
dark ; but the is a very bufy and unruly bird, 
therefore care muft be had of her, left the 
unnaturally eat off her own feet and talons, 
which they have often been found to do, 
upon which they ought not to be mewed or 
intermewed, becaufe in mewing they often 
fpoil themfelves. 

This hawk is very venturefome, for fhe 
will fly at birds as big, and bigger, than 
herfelf, with fuch eagernefs, as to ‘purfue 
them even to a town or village; but if you 
would fly her at a partridge, chufe the for- 
male or female, for th¢ jack is not worth the 
training. 

Though the merlin is reckoned a hawk 
of the fift, yet the may be brought to take 
much delight in the lure: when you have 
made her come to the lure, fo as patiently 
to endure the hood, you fhould make her a 
train with a partridge, if fhe take and kill it 
reward her well; then fly her at the wild 


partridge, and if fhe take or make ir at firtt 


or fecond flight, being retrieved by the fpa- 
niels, feed her upon it with a reafonable 
gorge, chearing her in fucha manner with 
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the yoice, that fhe may know it another 
time, but if fhe do not prove hardy the 
fecond or third time, the will be good for 
nothing. 

When your merlin is thoroughly manned 
and reclaimed, you may carry her into the 
fields, where having found a lark or linnet 
get as near as may be into the wind to the 
bird, and as foon asthe bird arifes from 
the ground, unhood your cait of merlins 
and calt them off, for they affect to Ay in 
company ; befides it is a great pleafure to 
the fpectators to fee them Ay together, where 
they may obferve one climbing to the 
mountee above the lark, and the other lying 
low for her beit advantage ; when they have 
beat down the lark, let them feed a little 
thereon 

But the cut-larks, it is not advifable for 
the falconer to let them fly at, for though 
they do not mount as the long-fpurred lark 
does, yet their flying ftrait forwards endan- 
gers the lofs of the hawk. 

MES-AIR, isa manage half terre a terra 
and half corvert. 

MESHES, the openings and vacancies in 
nets, or net-works. 

MEW, a place where ahawk is fer during 
the time fhe raifes her feathers. 

Of thefe mews there are two forts, one 
at large, and the other at ftock and {tone ;. 
the firft.is thus: 

If your room be fpacious you may mew 
four falcons at once, each partition confif- 
ting of about twelve feet fquare, one as 
much in height, with two windows, two 
feet broad, one opening to the north, for 
the benefit of the cool air, and the other to 
the eaft, for the warmth of the fun ; but at 
the eaft window there fhould be a board 
two feet broad, even with the bottom of the 
window, withalath, or ledge, round about 
in the middle on which you are to fet a green 
turf, with plenty of gravel and ftones upon 
it, that your hawk may take them at her 
pleafure. 

If the falcon be agreat bater, let her cham- 
ber be on the ground-floor, covered four 
fingers thick with grafs, fand, €c. where 
you are to fet a ftone, fomewhat taper, a 

L1 cubit 
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cubit high, on which fhe will take delight 
to fit, for its coldnefs. 

Make her alfo two perches at each window, 
to refrefh herfelf as the pleafes, either with 
heat or cold. 

The time of mewing, fhould be about 
the latter end of 4pril, “when you are to fet 
down your hawks, diligently obferving 
whether they are loufy or not, for which 
give them pepper, and fcour them before 
you caft them into the mew. 

Every week or fortnight, fet her a bafon 
of water to bathe in, and when fhe is done, 
take it away the night following. 

Your mew, mult have a portal to con- 
vey in the hawk, with a device, on which 
her meat is to be ferved; and you fhould 
keep one fet hour in feeding, and fhe will 
mew fooner and better: when fhe has fed 
and gorged herfelf, remove the ftick from 
the hawk, whereon.the meat was faltened, 
to keep her from dragging it into the mew. 

But moft falconers are of opinion, that 
it is better mewing at ftock and ftone, in 
the following manner: make choice ofa 
ground-room, remate from noife or con- 
courfe of people, then fet atable, of what 
length you judge moft convenient for the 
number of your falcons, and about fix foot 
in breadth, with thin boards along the fides 
andends, about four fingers high from the 
furface of the table, which fhould ftand 
about three feet fromthe ground; let the 
table be covered indifferently thick with 
greatfand, mixt with fmall pebbles, in the 
midft whereof place a pyramidical free-ftone, 
about a yard in-height, to which tie your 
falcon or gerfalcon, ec. 

Then taking a fmall cord, of the bignefs 
of a bow-ftring, put it through a ring or fwi- 
vel, and bind it about the ftone, in fuch 
manner, that the fwivel may go round the 
ftone without lett or hindrance, to which 
faften the leafe of your hawk. 

If you mew more than one hawk in a 
room, you muft fet the ftones at a.diftance 
that when they bate they may hot crab one 
another. 

The reafon of placing this ftone, it be- 
caufe the falcons delight to fit on it for it’s 
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coolnefs fake, and the gravel ftones they fre- 
quently fwallow to cool themfelves: the 


{and is neceffary to preferve their feathers. 


when they bate, and their mewets are more 
eafily cleanfed; the little cord with the 
{wivel tied about the ftone, is to keep the 
hawk from entangling when fhe bates, be- 
caufe the ring will ftill follow her. 

It is convenient to keep your hawk hood> 
ed all the day, except only when you take 
her on your fift to feed, but unhood her at 
night ; and left any accident fhould hap- 
pen, prejudicial to the hawk, the falconer, 
ought to lie in the mew, 

The gofhawk is to be mewed in a more 


particular manner when you have flown her, 
or the tiercel, foar, and haggard, till March, . 


give her fome quarry in her food, and hay- 
ing feen that fhe is clean from lice, cut off 
the button of her jefles, and throw her into 
the mew, the perches of which fhould be 


lined with canyafs or cotton, and there feed_ 
her with pigeons, or-elfe with hot weather~ 


mutton. If about the beginning: of Ofoder 
you find her fairly mewed, and hard-penned, 
give her chickens, lamb, or calvesheart, for 
about twenty days together, to fcour her, 
make her flice out the flimy fubftance and 
glut of her pannel, and enfeam her, then 
furnifh her with jeffes, &c. again, and feal 
her for two or three days, till fhe endure the 
hood patiently, 


MEWING, a malady common to all 


Kinds of volatiles, being the cafting of their 


feathers. 

MEWING [with Hunters] a term ufed 
of a ftag, &c. fhedding his horns: an old 
hart cafts his horns fooner than a young one, 
whichis commonly in the months of Feérua- 
ry and March ; buritis to be obferved, that 
if a hart be gelded before he has a head he 
will never bear any, and if he be gelded 


after he has a head, he will never mew or - 


caft off his horns; again, if-he be gelded 
when he has a velvet head, it-will always be 
fo, without fraying or burnifhing. 

Thefe beafts have no fooner caft their 
heads, but they immediately withdraw into 
thickets to hide themfelves, in fuch conve- 
nient places where they may have Hong 
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feeding and good water; but young harts 
do never betake themfelves to thickets till 
they have born their third head, which is in 
the fourth year. r y 

After mewing they will begin to button, 
in March or April; and as the fun grows 
ftrong, and the feafon of the year puts forth 
the crop of the earth, fo will their heads 
grow, fo as to be fummed full by the mid- 
dle of Fune. 

MIDDLING-TEETH or a Hors, are 
the fore teeth that come out at three years 
and a half, in the room of other four foal- 
teeth, feated between the nippers and the 
corner teeth, from which fituation they de- 
rive the title of middling. 

There is-one above and one below, on 
each fide of the jaws. Sve Treru. 

The MINNOW, is a fifh without feales, 
and one of the lealt of fifhes, but, (in the 
opinion of fome) for excellency of meat, 
he may be compared to any fith of the 
greateft value and largeft fize: the fpawners 
are ufually full of {pawn all the fummer 
long, for they breed often, as it is but necef- 
fary, being both prey and baits to other fith. 

They come into the river generally about 
March and April, and continue there till 
the cold weather drives them into their winter 
quarters again. 

This fifh is of a greenifh colour, or wavy 
fky-coloured, his belly is very white, but 
his back is blackifh; and will bite tharply 
at a-worm. 

Anglers find them oftner than they defire; 
they feldom frequent deep places. It is a 
fifth not at all curious of his feeding, for 
any bait pleafes him, if he can but fwallow 
it, he will ftrain hard for what he cannot 
gorge. 


The chief food he loves, is a fmall red” 


worm, wafps, or cad-baits. 

MOLES 1n tne Fienps, may be de- 
ftroyed by taking a head or two of garlick, 
onion, or leek, and put into their holes, 
and they will run out as if frighted, and 
you may with a fpear or dog take them.’ 

Or, pounded hellebore, white or black, 
with wheat flour, the white of an egg, 
milk and fweet wine or metheglin, make it 
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into a pafte, and put pellets as big as a finall 
nut into their holes, they eat it with plea- 
fure, and it will kill them. 

In places you would not dig nor break 
much, the fuming their holes with brim- 
ftone, garlick, or other unfavoury things, 
drives them away; and if you put adead 
mole into a common haunt it will make 
them abfolutely forfake ir. 

Or, take a mole {pear or ftaff, and where 
you fee them caft, go lightly; but not on 
the fide betwixt them and the wind, left 
they perceive you; and at the firft or fecond 
putting up of the earth, ftrike them with 
your mole ftaff downright, and mark which 
way the earth falls moft: if the cafts to- 
wards the left hand, ftrike fomewhat on the 
right hand, and fo on the contrary to the 
cafting up of the plain ground, ftrike down, 
and there let it remain: then take out the 
tongue in the ftaff, and with the fpattle or 
flat edge dig round about your grain to the 
end thereof, to fee if you have killed her; 
and if you have miffed her, leave open the 
hole, and ftep afide a little, and perhaps fhe 
will come to ftop the hole again, for they 
love but very little air, and then ftrike 
again; but if you mifs her, pour into her 
hole two gallons of water, and that will 
make her come out for fear of drowning ; 
mind them going out of a morning to feed, 
or coming home when fed, and you may 
take a great many. 

MOLTEN GREASE, is a fermentation 
or ebullition of impure humours, which 
precipitate and difembogue the guts, and 
oftentimes kill a horfe. 

This difeafe does not commonly feize 
upon any but over-fat horfes, over-rid in 
hot weather. Sve Grease. 

MONTOIR, or Horse-Brock, is a 
word derived from Jtaly,, where the riding- 
mafters mount their horfes from a {tone as 
high as the ftirrups, without putting their 
foot into the ftirrups. 

In France no fuch thing is ufed, but yet 
the word montoir is there retained, and fig- 
nifies the poife or reft of the horfeman’s left 
foot upon his left ftirrup. 

MONTOR a bos, or, a port; a French 

Lia expref 
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expreffion, fignifying, to mount a horfe bare 
backed, or without a faddle. 

MOON-EYES; ahorfe is faid\to have 
moon-eyes when the weaknefS of his eyes 
increafes or decreafes, according to the 
courfe of the moon; fo that in the wane of 
the moon his eyes are muddy and troubled, 
and at new moon they clear up, but {till he 
is in danger of lofing his eye-fight quite. 

MOOR’s HEAD, implies the colour of 
a, Roan horfe, who befides the mixture or 
blending of a grey and a bay, has a black 
head, and black extremities, as the mane 
and tail. See Roan 

- MOTION ; this horfe has a pretty mo- 
tion. 

This expreflion implies the freedom of 
the motion of the fore-legs, when a horfe 
bends them much upon the manage; but if 
a horfe trots quite out, and keeps his body 
ftrait, and his head high, and bends his 
fore-legs handfomely, then to fay he has a 
pretty motion with him, implies the liberty 
of the action of the fore-hand. 

MOUTH or a Horss, fhould be mode- 
rately well cloven, for when: it is too much, 
there is much difficulty to bitt a horfe fo as 
that he may not fwallow it, as horfemen 
teri it. 

And if he has a little mouth, it will be 
difficult to.get the mouth of the bitt rightly 
lodged therein. 

Ahorfe, to have a good mouth, fhould 
have a well raifed neck, and if it be fome- 
what large and thick, it ought to be at leat 
well turned, his reins {trong and well fhaped, 
and legs and feet likewife. : 

Tf all thefe prove right, no doubt but the 
horfe has a very good mouth; but if his 
jaw-bones be too clofe, and he have alfo a 
fhort and thick neck, fo that he cannot 
place his head right, his having a good 
mouth will avail but little, becaufe no ufe 
can be made of it, 

The compliance and obedience of a horfe, 
is owing, partly, to the tender or quick 
fenfé of his mouth, which males him afraid 
of being hurt by the bitt, and partly by 
the natural difpofition of his members, and 
his own inclinations to obey. 
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The mouth is called fenfible, fine, ten 
der, light, and loyal. 

Your horfe has fo fine a mouth, that he- 
ftops if the horfeman does but bend his 
body behind, and raife his hand, without 
ftaying for the pull or check of the bridle, 

A mouth is faid to be fixed and certain, 
when a horfe does not chack or beat upon 
the hand.’ 

A frefh, foaming mouth. 

A ftrong, defperate, fpoiled mouth; a 
falfe mouth is a mouth that is nog at all 
fenfible, though the parts look well, and 
are all well formed. 

A mouth of a full appui, or reft upon the 
hand, is one that has not the tender nice 
fenfe, of fome fine mouths, but neverthe- 
lefS has a fixt and certain reft, and fuffers a 
hand that’s a little hard, without chacking 
or beating upon the hand, without bearing, 
down or refifting the bitt,, infomuch that he 
will bear a jerk of the bridle without being 
much moved. 

If you go to the army, provide yourfelf 
a horfe with a mouth that bears a full reft 


upon the hand, for if you take one of a fine, - 


nice, tender mouth, and another horfe 
comes to fhock or run againft him in a fight,, 
he will be apt to rife upon his ‘two hind- 
feet, which a horfe of a harder mouth would 
not do. See Apput. : 

A mouth that bears more than a full reft 
upon the hand, implies, a horfe that does 
not obey but with great difficulty. 

You will readily ftop this horfe, for his. 
mouth is above a full appui upon the hand. 
See Aprut, ’ 

Neat is of two forts, the one en- 
_ MOIL, S$: gendered of a horfe and a fe- 
male afs, and the other of a male afs anda 
mare, 

The firft kind are generally very dull, as 
partaking too much of the afs; nor are they 
fo large as the fecond,, for which reafon the 
latter are much more ufed and propagated. 

Though'thefe mules are of both fexesy, 
yet being amixt kind, they never breed; 
though fome Authors affirm, that there is a 
fort of them in Syria-that procreate in their 
own kind, : 


Mules, 
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Mules excel horfes for burdens and fure- 
footednefs, efpecially in ftony ways: they 
are alfo very good for draught, being very 
ftrong. : 

They go eafier, and are. therefore much 
better to ride than horfes. for their walle or 
trot; but they are generally rough gallop- 
ers, though fome Bas that are of along 
make, are very fleet. 

MULES in tur Leos or aHorsz, See 
ScRATCHES. 

MUSEROLE, Sve Nosz-Banp. 

MUTE, [among{t Hunters], hounds or 
beagles are faid to run mute, when they 
courfe along without opening or making any 
cry. 

MUTE, or Orvure,, dung, more efpe- 
cially of birds, 

To MUTE, to dung, or make dung asa 
hawk does. 


AG, Lirztr Nac, or Tit, is a 
horfe of a fmall low fize. 

NARES [in Falconry], the holes in a 
hawk’s beak. 

NARROW, a horfe that narrows, is one 
that does not take ground enough; that is, 
does not bear far enough out to the one 
hand or to the other. 

_ NAVEL-GALL, is a bruife on the back 
of a horfe, or pinch of a faddle behind, 
which if left alone long will be hard to cure. 

The hurt obtains this name, becaufe it is 
oyer-againit the navel. 

_ The cure: take oil of bay, oil of coftus, 
fox-greafe, oil.of favin, of each an ounce, 
a handful of great garden worms, fcour 
them with falt and white wine, and put all 
the ingredients together into ah earthen 
pipkin, ftop or cover it very clofe, and boil 
them well; then add an ounce and a half 
» of fallad oil, fet it upon the) fire again, 
and boil it till it become a perfect ointment, 
which itrain it into a gallipot: warm. it 
when you ufe it, and. fo. drefs the forrance 
. with lints or hards dipe in ic. 

If the place be only fwelled, and the kin’ 
not broken, then rub it with your hand, or 
; rag dipped in brandy, and it will take it 

own. ; 
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NECK or a Horss, fhould be lean, and 
bue little feth upon it; and to be well 
fhaped, it fhould, at its going from the 
withers, rife with a flope upwards, dimi- 
nifhing by degrees toward the head. 

In mares, it is a good quality to have 
their necks fomewhat grofs, and charged 
with fiefh, becaufe their necks are generally 


_too fine and fender, 


Deer Necks, or Cock-throppled, are 


| thofe, in which the flefh that fhould be next 


the mane, is fet quite below, and next the 
throat, which renders the neck ill-fhaped 
and ugly. 

A well-thaped neck contributes very much 
to the making him light or heavy of the 
hand, according as it is fine or courfe. 

NEEZINGS; in order to purge a horfe’s 
head when: it is topped with phlegm, cold, 
and other grofs humours, and’ to:make him 
neeze, there is nothing better than to take 
a branch of pellitory of Spain, and tying 
the fame to a ftick, put it up his noftrils, 
and it will operate upon him: without hurt 
or violence, 

NEIGHING, is the cry of a horfe. 
Such a/horfe: neighs. 

NET-MAKING ;. by nets here is meant, 
fuch as are ufeful to take fowl with;, for the 
making of which, the inftruments or tools 
required, are wooden needles, whereof you 
fhould have about half adozen of divers 
forts, fome round, and others flat; alfo a 
pair of. flat, round-pointed fciffars, anda 
wheel to wind off the thread: the pack- 
thread muft be the beft and eveneft that can 
be got, greater or fmaller, according to the 
fowl you defign to take: the mefhes, muft 
be about two inches from point to point, for 
the larger they are, ’tis the better to entan- 
gle fowl. f 

But the nets muft be neither too deep nor 
too long, or that will render them trouble- 
fome to manage, but let them be well 
verged on each fide with a long twilted thread. 

As for the colouring, the’ruffet ones are 
made fo by putting them into a tanner’s pit, 
where they-muit lie till they are well co- 
loured; and this tin@ture isalfo an excellent 
preferver of them, 

To 
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Yo make them green; chop and boil fome 
green wheat in water, and rub your nets 
therewith, letting them lie in it twenty- 
four hours. 

The yellow colour, is done by fteeping 
the net in the juice of celandine, and then 
drying it in the fhade, for it mutt not be 
over bright, but of the colour of ftubble in 
harvelt-time, for which feafon ’tis proper. 

For preferving them, care muft be had to 
keep them dry, for which end hang them 
abroad in the fun, whenever you have ufed 
them in the dew or rain; and fee the leaft 
rent or breach be mended upon the firft 
difcovery ; hang them at a diftance from the 
wall, Teft they be injured by rats and mice. 

The readieft way of taking great fowl 
with nets, is the making of the nets, which 
mutft be of the beft packthread, with great 
and large mefhes, at leaft two inches from 
point to point; for the larger the mefhes 
are, (fo that the fowl cannot creep through 
them) the better it will be, for they entan- 
gle them the more certainly. 

Let not the nets be above two fathom 
deep, and fix in length, which is the great- 
eft proportion that a common man is able 
to overthrow. Verge the nets on the out- 
fide with very ftrong cord, and extend it at 
each end upon long poles made for that 
purpofe. 

Being provided with nets, obferve the 
haunts of fowls, or their morning and 
evening feeding-places, coming to them, at 
leaft, two hours before thofe feafons, and 
fpreading the net fmooth and flat upon the 
ground, ftaking down the two lower ends 
firm; let the upper ends ftand extended 
upon the long cord, the farther end thereof. 
being ftaked faft down to the earth, two or 
three fathom from the net, and let the ftake 
which ftaketh down the cord, ftand in a di- 
reét and even line with the lower verge of 

-the net, ftill obferving the diftance: then 
the other end of the cord, which muft be 
at leaft ten or twelve fathom long, the Fow- 
ler muft hold in his hand, at the uttermoft 
diftance aforefaid, where he fhould make 
fome artifical fhelter, either of grafs, fods, 
earth, or fome fuch like matter, where he 
may lic out of the fight of the fowl. 
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“Take care that the net may lie fo ready 
for the game, that upon the leaft pull, it 
may rife from the earth and fly over. 

Strew-over all the net, as it lies upon the 
ground, fome grafs, that you may hide it 
from the fowl. It will alfo be convenient 
to ftake down a live hern near your net, or 
fome other fow] formerly taken for a ftale. 

When you fee a good number of fowls 
come within the verge of the net, draw the 
cord fuddenly, and caft the net over them: 
continue-your fport till the fun be near an 
hour high, and no longer, for then their 
feeding is over for that time; but you may 
g0 again in the evening, from about fun-fet 
ull twilight. 

By this means you may take not only 
great quantities of large wild fowl, but alfo 
plovers. : 

To take fmall water-fowl with nets, make 
your nets of the fmalleft and ftrongeft pack- 
thread, but the mefhes muft not be near fo 
big as thofe for larger fowl, about two feet 
and a half, or three feet deep. Fe 

Line thefe nets on both fides with fmall 
nets, every mefh being about an inch anda 
half fquare, each way, that as the fowl 
ftriketh either through them oragainft them, 
fo the fmaller net may pafs through the 
greater mefhes, and fo ftreighten and en- 
tangle the fowl. : ; 

Thefe nets are to be pitched for every 
evening flight of fowl, before fun-fet, ftak- 
ing them down on each fide of a river, 
about half a foot within the water, the 
lower fide of the net being fo plumbed, 
that it may fink fo far and no farther : place 
the upper fide of the net Mant-wife, fhoal- 
ing againft the water, yet not touching the 
water by near two feet, and let the firings 
which fupport this upper fide of the net, be 
faftened to fiall yielding fticks, pricked in 
the bank, which as the fowl ftrikes, may give 
liberty to the net to run and entangle them. 

Thus place feveral of thefe nets over dif- 
ferent parts of the river, about twelve {core 
fathom one from another, or as the river or 
brook will allow; and you may depend 
upon it, that if any fowl come on the river 
that night, you will have your fhare of them. 

And 
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And that you may attain your end the 
fooner, take a gun, and go to all the fens 
and plafhes that are at a diftance from your 
nets, and fire three or four times, which 
will fo affright the fowl, that they will fly 
to the rivers; then plant your nets upon 
thefe fens and plafhes. 

In the morning, go firft to the river and 
fee what fowls are caught there, and having 
taken them up, with the nets, if you efpy 
any fowl on the river, difcharge your gun, 
which will make them fly to the fens and 
plafhes; where go to fee what are taken. 
By this means you will fcarce fail of catch- 
ing fome, although there fhould be but very 
few abroad. 

NIGHT-ANGLING. See Anciina. 

NIGHTINGALE, a finall bird, in big- 
nefs much refembling a lark; it has a brown 
back, and is afh-coloured towards the belly. 

The nightingale has the fuperiority above 
all other birds, in refpect to her finging with 
fo much variety, the fweeteft and moft me- 
lodioufly of all others. 

Nightingales appear in England, about 
the beginning of 4pril, none as yet know- 
ing where their habitations is during the 
winter feafon; and they ufually make their 
nefts about a foot and a half, or two feet 
above ground, either in thick quick-fet 
hedges, or in beds of nettles where old 
quick-fet hedges have been thrown together, 
and nettles grown through; and make them 
of fuch materials as the place affords: but 
fome have found their nefts upon the 
ground, at the bottom of hedges, and 
amongft waite grounds; and fome upon 
banks that have been raifed, and then over- 
grown with thick grafs. As for the number 
of their eggs, itis uncertain, fome having 
three or four, and fome five, according to 
the ftrength of their bodies; and thofe that 
make their nefts in the fummer, have fome- 
times feven or eight: but they have young 
ones commonly in the beginning of May, 

The nightingale that is beft to be kept, 
fhould be of the earlieft birds in the fpring, 


they becoming more perfect in their fongs,. 


and alfo hardier, for the old one has more 
time to fing over, or continue longer in 
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finging than  thofe that are later bred, and 
youmay have better hopes of their living. 
The young ones muft not be taken out of 
their nefts till they are indifferently welt 
feathered, not too little nor too much, for 
if the laft, they will be fullen, and in the 
other cafe they are apt to die, and at the 
beft they are as much longer in bringing up. 

Their meat may be made of lean Bede 
fheep’s heart, or bullocks heart, the fat fkin 
whereof that covers it, muft firft be pulled 
off, and the finews taken out as clean as 
poflibly; then foak a quantity of white bread 
In water, and chop it fimall, as it were for 
minced meat, then with a flick take up the 
quanuty of a grey pea, and give every one 
three or four fuch gobbles in an hour's 
time, as long as they fhall endure to abide 
in their nefts. 

When they begin to grow ftrong, and 
ready to fly out, put them into the cage 
with feveral perches for them to fit upon, 
lined with fome green baize, for they are at 
firft fubjec&t to the cramp; and put fome 
fine mofs or hay at the bottom of the cage, 
for them to fit on when they pleafe, always 
obferving to keep them as clean as may be, 
for if they are brought up nattily, they, 
as well as all other birds, will always be fo ; 
fome fuffer no day-light to come to them 
only on one fide ; others, more curious, line 
their cages on three fides with green baize. 

For the difeafes incident to this delight- 


-ful bird ; as nightingales grow extraordinary 


fat, both abroad in fields, as well as in 
houfes where they are caged up, you are to 
obferve, it is very dangerous when it be- 
gins to abate, if they do not fing, therefore 
they muft be kept very warm upon the fall- 
ing of their fat, and muft have fome faffron 
given them in their meat and water: bur 
when they are perceived to grow fat, they 
mutt be purged two or three times a-week 
with fome worms that are taken out of pi- 
geon-houfes, for four or five weeks toge- 
ther;. and give them two or three fpeckled 
fpiders a-day, as long as they laft, which 
fpiders are found in Auguf. If they grow 
melancholy, put into their water or drink- 
ing-pot, fome white fugar-candy, ee a 

ice 
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flice or two of liquorice ; and if they {till 
complain, put into cheir pot fix or eight 
chives of faffron, continuing to give them 
fheep’s heart and pafte, alfo three or four 
meal-worms a day, and a few ants and their 
egos: farther boil a new-laid-ege very 
hard, mince it fmall, and ftrew it amongtt 
the ants and their eggs. 

Nightingales that have been kept two or 
three years in acage are very fubject to the 
gout, in that cafe you mult take them out 
and anoint their feet with frefh butter or 


capon’s greale three or four days together, | 


which is a certain cure. 

The chief thing that caufes moft of the 
difeafes, is fer want of keeping them clean 
and neat, whereby their feet become clog- 
ged, and their claws rot off, which bri 
the gout and cramp upon them: be fi 
twice aweek to let them have gravel about 
the bottom of the cage, which mult be very 
dry when it is put in, as it will not then be 
fubjeét to clog. 

Thefe birds are alfo fubjectto apofthumes 
and breakings out above their eyes and 
nebs, for which you are alfo to ufe butter 
and capon’s greafe. To raife nightingales 
when they are very bare, give them new 
eggs chopt very fmall, amongit their fheep's 
heart and pafte, or hard eggs, and when 
they are recovered, bring themto ordinary 
diet again, that you may continue to main- 
tain them in their former plight; but as 
foon as you perceive them growing fat, give 
them no more eggs. 

There is another difeafe incident to thofe 
birds, called the ftreightnefs, or ftrangling 
in the breaft; which proceeds vety often 
for want of care in preparing their food, 
by mixing fat meat therewith; and may be 
perceived by the beating pain they were not 
accuftomed to, which abides in this part, 
and by his often gaping and opening his bill ; 
it may alfo be occafioned by fome finew or 
thread of the fheep’s heart (for want of fhred- 
ing with a fharp knife) that hangs in: his 
throat, or that many times clings about his 
tongue, which makes him forfake his meat 
and grow poor in a very fhort time, efpe- 
cially in the fpring, and when he is in the 
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fong-note: asifoon as you perceive the 
fymptoms, take him gently out of his cage, 
open his bill with a quill or pin, and un- 
loofen any tring or loofe piece of flefh that 
may hang about his tongue or throat, and - 
when you have taken it away, give him 
fome white fugar-capdy in his water, or 
elfe difolve it and moiften his meat with 
it, which will prove a prefent remedy. 

All that is to be faid more concerning this 
melodious bird, is touching the length of 
his life; fome live \but one, fome three, 
fome five, and others unto eight and twelve 
years; and they fing rather better and bet- 
ter for the firft eight years, but then they 
decline by degrees, but if they have good 
keepers, it avill prolong their lives three 
or four years ; cat where there is one kept, , 
in a cage until that age, an hundred die: 
yet the care of fome have been fuch, ‘that 
it has been known nightingales have lived 
to be fifteen years old, and to continue 
fifging, more or lefS, for the moft part of 
of the time. See Paste For Birps. ; 

NIGHT-HOOKS, thould be thus laid : 
procure a {mall cord fixteen yards long, and 
atiequal diltances tie to it five or fix hemp- 
en lines, of the thicknefsof the trowling- 
line, about eighteen inches long a-piece, 
faftening them in fuch a manner as you may 
eafily remoye or put them to again. To 
each of thefe whip a hook, and bait it with 
a minnow, loach, or bull-head, his gillfins 
cut off; or, for want of them, with a fmall 
gudgeon, a {mall roach, a piece of feven 
eyes, of about an inch, and the brighteft 
coloured you can get, which is much the 
moft preferable bait for eels, or one of the 
{mall brood of eels, or with beef; or the pith 
and marrow in an ox or cow’s back-bone. 
Tf you bait with any fith, put the point of 
the hook in at the tail and outat the mouth, 
the head of the fith refting on the hook’s 
bent; and cover the point of the hook with 
a {mall worm: then at one end of the cord 
faften a ftone or a lead weight of about two 
pounds, and throw it crofs the river in fome 
fill deep, or at the tail or fide of a deep 
ftreamy. Faften the other end to fome 
bough or ftick on the water-bank you ftand 

on; 
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on; and in the morning you will feldom 
fail to find fith enfnared.” Ufe a great fith 
needle to draw the line through the bait, and 
out at it’s tail, and then lec it flip down to 
the hook’s bent, the head being downwards, 
tying the tail to the line with thread, and 
the top of the hemp line to the cord. 

Eels, chubs, large trouts, and pike, are 
taken this way; but if you lay for pike, 
Keep the bait with a float about a foot from 
the bottom. For other fifh let it touch the 
bottom. 

NIGHT-MARE, a malady incident to 
horfes as well as human bodies, proceeding 
from the melancholy blood oppreffing the 
heart : it will caufe the horfe to fweat more 
in the night than in the day, and thereby de- 
prive him of his reft. 

You may difcover it by obferving him 
in the morning, whether he fweats on the 
flanks, neck, and fhort ribs, which are fure 
indications of it. 

For the cure, Take a pint of fallad oil, 
a quarter of a pound of fugar candy, put in- 
to them a handful of falt, mix them well 
together, warm them blood-warm, and 
give it the horfe two mornings. 

NIPPERS, are four teeth in the fore-part 
of a horfe’s mouth, two in'the upper and 
two in the lower jaw: a horfe puts them 
forth between the fecond and third year. 
See TErru. 

NIPPERS; {finith’s or farrier’s nippers, 
are the pincers with which they cut the 
nails they have drove in, before they 
rivet them, and which they ufe in taking off 
a fhoe. 

NOSE-BAND, or Musroit, is that 
part of a head-ftall of a bridle that comes 
over a horfe’s nofe. ‘ 

NOSTRILS or a Horst, fhould belarge 
and extended, fo that the red within them 
may be perceived, efpecially when: he 
fheezes: the widenefs of the noftrils does 
not a little contribute to the eafinefs. of 
breathing, 


Or: fown in February or March, are 
of an opening nature, and fweet; 
they are the belt grain for horfes, others be- 
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ing apt to ftop, which muft be injurious ; 


- yet oats given in too great a quantity over- 


heat a horfe. 

Oats newly houfed and threfhed, before 
they have fweat in the mow, or have been 
otherwife thoroughly dried, are too laxative, 

OBEY ; a horfe is faid to obey the hands 
and the heels, to obey the aids or helps. 
Thus : 

A horfe is faid to obey the {purs, that is, 
to fly from them. 

OPENING or a-Horse’s Herts, is when 
the fmith, in paring the foot, cuts the heel 
low, and takes it'down within a finger’s 
breadth of the coronet, fo that he feparates 
the corners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the fubftance of the foot, caufing it 
to clofe, and become narrow at the heels : 
this prattife therefore ought always to be 
avoided, fince if there be’ any weaknefs in 
the foot, it will of necefiity make it fhrink 
and ftreighten in the quarters, fo as abfo- 
lutely to fpoil the foot. 

ORTOLAN, a bird fomewhat fmaller 
than a lark, having a red bill, legs, and 
feet, the wings intermixt with black and yel- 
low, the neck, head and belly of an orange 
colour, the breaft yellow, with orange-co- 
lour fpots. x i 

It feeds upon millet, it is delicious food, 
and cafts much fat; they come to us in 
April, and go away in September ; the time 
to take them, is in FuJy and Auguft. They 
are taken in bow-nets : the places they moft 
delight in, arevineyards, and oat-fields near 
them. ; 

OSSELETS, i. ¢. LiTTLE Bones, are 
hard excrefcences in the knees of fome horfes, 
fo called in French. 

There are alfo three kinds of offelets, 
which are of the fame nature as fplents, and 
fome perfons take them for the fame thing ; 
but there is this difference however between 
them, that {plents come near the knees, and 
offelets near the fetlocks. Their feat is 
indifferently within or without the leg. 

The firft is the fimple offelet, which does 
Not grow near the joint of the fetlock or the 
nerve. 

This need not hinder any man from buy- 

m ing 
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ing a horfe, becaufe it puts him to no incon- 
venience, and very often goes away of itfelf 
without a remedy. The fecond is that 
which defcends into thefetlock, and hinders 
the motion of that joint: this occafions a 
horfe to fumble and fall, and with a very 
little work to become lame. The third 
has its feat between the bone and the nerve, 
and fometimes upon the nerve ; it fo much 
incommodes a horfe, that he cannot ftand 
firm, but limps on every little occafion. 

OTTER ; fome are of opinion, that the 
otter is of the beaver kind, being an am- 
phibious creature, living both in the water 
and on the land; befides, the outward form 
of the parts bears a likenefs of the beaver; 
fome fay, were his tail off, he were in parts 
like the beaver, differing in nothing but ha- 
bitation, for the beaver frequents the falt 
water as well'as the frefh, but the otter ne- 
ver goes to the falt. 

Though the otter lives in the water, yet 
he does not, like fifhes, breathe through 
the benefit of the water, he taketh breath 
like other four-footed beafts, yet will re- 
main a Jong time underneath the water with- 
out refpiration. 

If he wants prey in the waters, then he 
will quit them for the land; and if by pain- 
ful hunting on fhore he cannot fill his belly, 
he will feed on herbs, fhails, or frogs; 
neither will he take lefs pains in the water to 
fatisfy his hunger, for he will fwim two 
miles together againft the ftream, that fo, 
when he has filled his belly, the current may 
carry him down again to his defigned lodg- 
ing, which is always near the water, very 
artificially built with boughs, fprigs, and 
fticks, couched together. in excellent or- 
der, wherein he fits to keep him from the 
wet. 

In the hunting of fifth, he often puts his 
nofe above water to take breath: he is a 

“creature of wonderful fwiftnefs.and nimble- 
nefs in taking his.prey, and for greedinefs, 
takes more than he knows what to do 


with. 

Fleisa very fubtil and crafty beaft, and 
endowed with a wonderful fagacity and fenfe 
of fmelling. 
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The flefh of this beaft is both cold an& 
filthy, becaufe it feedeth on ftinking: fh, 
and therefore not fit to be eaten; yet it is 
eaten in Germany, and the Garthufian: friars, 
who are forbidden the eating of all man- 
ner of flefh of other four-footed beafts,. yet 
they are not prohibited the eating of: ot- 
ters. 

OTTER-HUNTING, ; thisis performed’ 
by dogs, called otter-hounds, and with in- 
ftruments, called otter-fpears, with which: 
when they find themfelyes wounded, they 
make to land and fight with the dogs 
furioufly, as if they were fenfible that 
the cold water would annoy their green: 
wounds. 

There is indeed craft to be: ufed in the 
hunting them: but they may be catched in: 
{nares under water, and by river-fides ; 
but great care muft be taken, for they bite- 
much and venomoufly, and if they remain 
long in the fnare, they will not fail to get- 
themfelves free by theirteeth. 

In hunting them, one man muft be on 
one fide of the river, and another on the 
other, both: beating the banks with dogs, 
and the beaft not being able to endure the- 
water long, you will foon difcover if there 
bean otter or not in that quarter, for he 
muft:-come out to make his fpraints, and in- 
the night fometimes to feedion grafs and’ 
herbs. 

If any of the hounds find out an otter, 
then view the foft grounds and moift places, 
to find out which way he bent his head; if 
you cannot difcover this by the marks, you 
may partly perceive it by the fpraints; and* 
then follow the hounds, and lodge him as a 
hart or deer. 

But if you donot find him quickly, you- 
may imagine he is gone to couch fomewhere 
farther off from the river; for fometimes 
they will go to feed a confiderable way from 
the place of their reft, chufing rather to go 
up the river than down it. : 

Perfons that hunt otters, muft carry their 
fpears, to watch his vents, that being the 
chief advantage ; and if they perceive him 

-fwimming under water, they muft endea- 
your to ftrike him with their fpears, and if 
they 
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they mifs, muft purfue him with the hounds ; 
which (if they be good and perfectly en- 
tered) will go chanting and trailing along 
by the river-fide, and. will beat every root 
of a tree, and ofier-bed, or tuft of bull- 
rufhes ; nay, they will fometimes take water, 
and bait the beaft like a fpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly efcape. 

OVER-DONE, Over-rrp, or Over- 
WORKED; a horfe is fo called, when his 
wind and ftrength are broke and exhaufted 
with fatigue. 

OVER-REACH, a horfe is faid to over- 
reach when he brings his feet too far forwards, 
and {trikes his hinder toes againit the fpunges 
of his fore-fhoe. 

A horfe over-reaches through a weaknefs 
‘in the back, or by being fuffered to bear too 
much upon the fhoulders. 

OWL, Horn-ow1, Horn-coot, a large 
bird that keeps always in woods and great 
forelts, being often bigger than a middle 
fized goofe ; with hairy eyes, and rough- 
footed, great tufts of feathers on either fide 
of his head, bearing out like horns, his face 
broad and large, his eyes great and fpark- 
ling, and his voice terrible ; -but being a 
bird that ufually fleeps by day ; when other 
fowls efpy him, they gather about him, 
both great and fmall, and attempt to kill 
him. ; 

_ When a fowler has got fuch a one as 
this, he need not want recreation, after 
having made him fit for his-purpofe: to 
which end, let him firft teach him to come 
and feed on his fit, and then put him inte 
fome room or cock-loft where there are 
placed two pieces of timber, one at each 
end of the room, which fhould be two 
feet high, and the upper fide cut like the 
ridge of a houfe, declining on both fides, 
that the horn-coot may perch thereon; then 
tie a cord from one end of the faid perches 
to the other, having firft drawn it through an 
iron ring, or fome ftrong leather ftrap, to 
which fix a ftrap about three foot long, and 
at the other end your horn-coot is to be faft- 
ened by the legs, like a hawk, but the ring 
or ftrap muft be loofe, fo as to play for- 
wards and backwards from one billet to 
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another, that the bird may divert himfelf 
when he is minded to change places. 

At firft, fet not your two perches or bil- 
lets above fix or feven feet afinder, bur 
afterwards you may lengthen by little and 
little, as you perceive he comeson. Ler 
him not reft at any time upon the ground; 
and let the ftrap by which he is tied be 
proportioned to the height of the perches. 

You muft alfo teach him to fly from one 
ftand to another, but never feeding him on 
that perch where you find him, but only 
fhew him his food, to draw and entice him 
to the other perch. 

When he has had a reward of two or three 
bits, remove yourfelf to the other end, cal- 
ling him, and unlefshe come to the other 
perch give him no more; and hereby in a 
fhort time you will find he will be too quick 
for you, and in two months he may be per- 
fected therein. 

OX-FEET in a Horsr, is when the 
horn of the hind-foot cleaves juftin the very 
middie of the fore-part of the hoof, frorn 
the coronet to the fhoe : they are not com- 
mon, but yery troublefome, and often make 
a horfe halt. 

OX-LEGS, an imperfe@tion in fome 
horfes, which, tho’ they have the back {- 
new of their fore legsfomewhat feparate from 
the bone, yet their finews are fo fall, and 
fo little fet off, that their legs will become 
round after fmall labour, 


ACE or Asses, aherd or company of 
P thofe beafts. 

PACES or a Horse: the natural paces 
of a horfe’s legs are three, viz. a walk, a 
trot, and a gallop, to which may be added, 
an amble, becaufe fome horfes have it na_ 
turally; and fuch horfes are generally the 
fwifteft amblers of any. 

Horfes which go fhuffling or mixt paces, 
between the walk and amble, are for the 
moft part of no value; and this oftentimes 
proceeds from their fretful fiery temper, and 
lometimes from a weaknefs either in their 
reins or legs. 


PADDOCK, } a piece of 
PADDOCK COURSE, J* ground en- 
Mm 2 compafled 
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compaffed with pales, or a wall, and con- 
veniently taken out of a park; it muit be 
a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad, 
but the farther end fhould be fomewhat 
broader than the nearer, becaufe that moft 
people defire to fee the end of a courfe, and 
who wins the wager. 

At the hither end is to be the dog-houfe, 
where the houndsare to be kept thatare to 
run the courfe, which muft be attended by 
two men, one of them to ftand at the door, 
to flip the dogs, but the other muft be a 
little without the door to flip the teazer, to 
drive away the deer. 

On the other fide are to be made three 
pens, for as many deer as are defigned for 
the courfe; and there muft be alfo a keeper 
or two, to turn the deer out from the courfe, 
which the deer are to run all along by the 
pale; and onthe other fide, at the fame 
diftance, ftand the fpeétators: befides all 
which, thefe pofts mult alfo be placed along 
the courfe. 

1. The law-poft, which is next the dog- 
houfe and pens, and diftant from them about 
an hundred and fixty yards. - 

2. The quarter of a mile poft. 

3: The half-mile poft. 

4. The pinching poft. 

5. The ditch : which is in licu of a poft, 
being a place fo made to relieve the deer, 
and to keep them from being farther pur- 
fued by the dogs ; and near this place are 
made feats for the judges to fit who are 
chofen to decide the wager. 

As foon as the greyhounds that are to run 
for the plate or money, are led in the dog 
houfe, they are delivered to the keepers, 
who by the articles of all courfes, are to fee 
them fairly flipt ; for which end there is put 
aBout each dog a falling collar, which is 
flipt thro’ the rings, after the owners of the 
dogs have drawn cuts which fhall have the 
wall, by reafon that there fhall be no more 
advantage to the one than the other; then 
the dog-houfe doors are fhut, and the keep- 
er ordered to turn the breathed deer out of 
the pens, which is no fooner done, and the 
deer gone twenty yards, but he that holds 
the teazer, flips him, to force the deer for- 
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ward ; but when he comes to the law-poft, 
the dog-houfe door is opened, and the dogs. _ 
let out and flipt. If the deer fwerve before 
he comes to the pinching-poft, fo much 
that his head is judged to be nearer the 
dog-houfe than the ditch, then ’tis judged 
nomatch, and in fuch acafe it muft be run 
again three days after: but if there be no 
fuch fwerve, but that the deer runs ftrair,, 
beyond the pinching-poft, then that dog 
that is neareft the deer, when he fwerves, 
or is blanched by any accident, wins the 
match ; but if no fuch fwerve happen, then 
that dog that leaps the ditch firft, wins the 
match. 

PAINS in Horses, is a diftemper, a 
kind of ulcerous fcab, full of a fretting. 
mattery water, breeding in the pafterns, be- 
tween the fetlock and the heel; which 
comeg for want of clean keeping and good 
rubbing, after the horfes are come off a 
journey, by means of which, fand and dirt 
remaining in the hair, frets the fkin and 
flefh, which turns to a feab; and therefore 
thofe horfes that have long hair, and are 
rough about the feet, are more fubject to 
this difeafe, than if they be not clean kepr,. 

The figns are thefe, his legs fwell, with 
the vehement heat that is caufed from the 
venom and filthy water which iffues from 
the feabs, for itis fo fharp and fcalding that 
it will feald off the hair, and breed fcabs 
as far as it goes. That which cures the 
feratches will ferve to heal thefe. 

PALATE, the upper part or roof of the 
mouth. 

In a horfe, the palate fhould be lean, for 
if it be fat, 7. e. full and high, fo as to be 
almoft equal with the extremities of his up-_ 
per teeth, the leaft height in the liberty of 
a bitt will be troublefome, and make him 
either chack in the bridle and be always 
throwing up his head, or otherwife carry it 
too low, which, befides the unfightlinefs, 
will much annoy the rider’s hand, 

Horfes are commonly bled in the palate 
with a fharp-pointed horn, to refrefh and 
give them an appetite. 

PALSEY in Horsts, a difeafe that 
fometimes deprives the whole body of fenfe, 

and 
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and then it is called the general palfey, 
is incurable; but when the ufe of fome 
part only is taken away, (which moft com- 
monly happens in the neck) it is then called 
a particular palfey.. , } 

The figns by which this diftemper is 
known, are, that the horfe will go grovel- 
ling and fide-ways like a crab, carrying his 
neck as if it were broke, and will fet for- 
ward crookedly, with his legs, and beat his 
head againft the wall. 

The difeafe proceeds from foul feeding 
in fenny grounds, which breed grofs and 
tough humours, which being joined by cru- 
dities and ill digeftion, affects the brain; or 
it may have been caufed by fome wound or 
blow upon the temples. 

In order to.a cure, bleed him in the neck- 
vein and temple-yein, on the contrary fide 
to the way he turns’ his neck; then anoint 
his back all over with petroleum, or oil of 
petre, and fwathe his neck with a wet hay- 
rope, even from his breaft to his ears. ~ 

Then give him for three mornings toge- 
ther a pint of old mufcadine, with a fpoon- 
ful of the powder of opopanax, ftaran, 
gentian, manna, fuccory, myrrh, and long 
pepper; but put not fo much of the laft in- 
gredients as of the reft. 

PANNAGE, } the maft of the woods, 

PAWNAGE,$ asof beech, acorns, &c. 
which {wine or other cattle feed on; or the 
money taken for feeding hogs with the maft 
of the King’s forett. = 

PANNEL [in Falconry], is the pipe 
next to the fundament. 

PANNELS or a Sappie, are two 
cufhions or bolfters, filled with cow’s, deer’s, 
or horfe-hair, and placed under the faddle, 
one on each fide, touching the horfe’s body, 
to prevent the bows and hands from galling 
or hurting his back, 

PANTAS, or AstHMa, is a dangerous 
diftemper, and few hawks efcape which are 
afflicted with it. 

It happens, when the lungs are as it were 
fo baked by exceffive heat, that the hawk 
cannot draw her breath, and when drawn’ 
cannot well emit it again. 


A judgment may be made of the begin- | 


_cubebs and cloves. 
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ning of this diftemper, by the hawk’s la- 
bouring much in the pannel, moving her 
train often up and down at each motion of 
her pannel; and fhe cannot many times 
mute or flice, or if fhe do, fhe drops it 
clofe by her. 

It is known alfo by the hawk’s frequently 
opening her clap and beak. ; 

The beft remedy is, to feour the hawk 
with good oil-olive, well wafhed in feveral 
waters, till it becomes clear and white, which 
is to be done after the following manner: 

Take an earthen pot, with a fmall hole in 
the bottom of it, which ftop with your 
finger, then pour in oil, with a quantity of 
water, and coil thefe together with a {poon 
ull the water grows darkifh, then take away 
your finger and let the water run out, 
but the oil will ftay behind floating on the 
top. Do this feven or eight times, till the 
oil has been thoroughly purified. 

Then for a falcon and gofhawk, take a 
fheep’s gut above an inch long, but for lef- 
fer hawks of a leffer length, and fill the gut 
with oil, and faften it with a. thread at both 
ends, 

The hawk having having firft caft, con- 
vey this gut into her throat, holding her on 
the fit till fhe make a mewt; an hour after 
fhe hath done mewting, feed her with calves 
heart, or a-pullet’s leg, giving her every 
third or fourth day a.cotton cafting, with 
Or, 

Pour oil of {weet almonds, (inftead or 
olive-oil) into a chicken’s gut, wafhed, and 
give the hawk, which is of great efficacy 
for curing the pantas.. 

PANTONS, or Panrasye-Suors, area’ 
fort of horfe-fhoes that ferve for narrow and 
low heels, and to hinder the fole from grow- 
ing too much downwards, fo that the foot 
may take a better fhape: they alfo help 
hoof-binding, and are good for Flanders 
mares before their feet grow bad. 

When ahorfe is fhod with a panton, it 
muft follow the compafs of the foot, and 
the branches muft not be ftreight: care 
mutt alfo be taken to keep the fole ftrong; 
without taking any thing almoft from it, 
otherwife the horfe will halt. : 

PARE 
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PARE; to pare a horfe’s-foot, is to cut 
the horn and the fole of the foot, witha 
buttrice, in order to fhoe him, 

PARKS anp WarRENS, are places where 
deers, hares, conies, &c. are enclofed with 
pales, or a wall, fo as it were a ftore-houfe, 
to be always ready to furnifh you with thofe 
animals either for ufe or pleafure. 

The firft Romen that inclofed wild beafts 
was Fulvius Harpinus. Varro, who lived 
28 years before Chrift, had the firft hare 
warren. The firft park in England was at 
Woodflock in Oxfordfbire, and was made 
about the year 1124. 

A park fhould have three forts of land in 
it, vz. mountainous and barren, hilly and 
yet fertile, plain and fruitful; the moun- 
tainous part fhould be well covered with 
high woods, at leaft a third part thereof; 
the downs and hills, fhould have one-third 
part coppices and low woods ; and the plains 
-at leaft one-third part meadows with fome 
arable for corn. 

~ A park fhould not want ariver, to run 
through fome part of it; alfo it ought to 
have a {mall brook or fpring, but if nature 
denies thefe conveniencies, art muft fupply 
it by ponds, made to receive and preferve 
rain that falls ; and fuch ponds will be very 
profitable for fith and fowl, in fome of which 
may be made adecoy.* ~ 

You fhould have your park well ftored 
with many trees, as oak, beech, and chef- 
nut, which are not difficult to be had, and 
are quick of growth, efpecially the two laft, 
and they exceed the former alfo in fweetnefs 
and goodnefs; neither fhould apple, pear, 

_and plumb trees, be wanting, all affording 
good food for them. 

You fhould alfo have your park well in- 
clofed, if poffible, with a brick or ftone 
wall; or fr want of that, with a pale of 
found oak, fo high and clofe joined, that 
neither badger nor cat cah creep through, 
nor wolf nor fox can leap over; and fora 
further defence, it is not amifs to have a 
good quick-fet hedge, which fhould be al- 
ways kept in good order. 

Some part of the mountain and high- 
wood, may afford a hernery, and fome part 
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of the middle may be for a.coney or hare 
warren, 

In the whole, you may breed young colts 
and horfes, nor is it amifs that in fome part 
of the low ground, you have a cow -walk 
during the fummer feafon. 

There fhould be at leaft five or fix in- 


| clofures in your park, that you may fhur 


out, and let in, your deer, as you fee occa- 
fion; fometimes all together in your high 
woods, where in cold frofts and fhow they 
may be.fheltered, and fed by the keepers 
with hay and provender. 

‘You may alfo in fummer let fuch a pro- 


Portion as you intend to ufe, be fed in better 


ground than the others which are for ftore. 

You fhould alfo make artificial holes and 
caverns for the deer to retire into, as well 
in the hot as cold feafons. 

It will alfo be proper to fow therein 
gourds, mifceline-corn, barley, peas, and 
the like, in which hares generally delight, 
and will thereby quickly grow fat. 

And as for conies, if you found a trumpet 


‘in fome of the burroughs, there will be 


fcarce one in the whole warren but will {tart 
out. 

PART or Depart, a word ufed in the 
Academies to fignify the motion or aétion 
of a horfe when put on at fpeed. 


Parts of a HorJe’s Body. 


1. As to the hair. The hair and hide, 
are in general all the hair and fkin of the 
body of the horfe. 

2. The mane; the long hair on the horfe’s 
neck. 

3. The topping; or fore-top. 

4. The fetter-lock, or Feeslbek 3 the hair 


‘that grows behind the feet. 


5. The coronet, or cronet; the hair that 
grows over the top of the hoofs. 
6. The brills; the hair on the eye-lids. 


As to the Head, Neck, and Breaf. 


1. The creft, or crift; the ridge on the 
upper part of the neck, where the mane 
grows. 

2. The 
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2..The neck: is aceounted all from the 
Head to the breaft and fhoulders, 

3- Fhe breaft, brifket or cheft, is the 
fore-part of the necls at the fhoulder down 
the fore-legs. ; 

4. The ftar is in the forehead. 

5. Fhe rache down to the face; when the 
hair there is of another colour, different 
from the reft of the head. 


4s.to the Body. 


1, The withers; are the top of the 
fhoulder-blades, at the fetting on of the 
neck, 

2. The dock; is the place where the fad- 
dle is fet. 

3- The navel-gall, on the back oppofite 
the navel. 

4. The reins; is all the middle of the 
back’ from the mane to the-tail; the ridge 
of the back. 

5. The dock or ftrunt; is the tail of the 
horfe. 

6. The fundament, or tuel; the arfe. 

7. The fway, or fwayed-back; is the 
hollow, or finking down of the back-bone. 

8. The thropple, the wind-pipe. 

9. The girth-place; is the fore-part of 
the belly. f 

to. The belly; the middle of the belly 
where the navel is; the navel-place. 

t1. The flank: is the hinder part of the 
belly; next the fheath: 

12. The groins; are the hinder parts near 
the thighs, on each fide the fheath. 

13. The fheath; is the loofe fkin within 
which the yard is. 

» 14. The yard; is his byental. 
15: The nut; is the bob at the end of his 


yard. 

16. The cods; is the fkin in which the 
ftones are. 

17. The fillets; are the fore-parts of the 
fhoulders next the breatts. 

18. The fides; the nearer-fide, farther- 
fide, rifing-fide. 
= 19. The buttocks; are the hinder parts’ 
of a horfe’s body. 

20. The top of the buttock; is that part 
next the ridge ofthe back and tail, 
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As to the Thighs and Legs. 


1. The ftifle, or ftiffe-joint; is the firft 
joint and bending next the buttock, and 
above the thigh, which bends forwards. 

2. The thigh; is that part between the 
chambrel and ftiffle-joint. 

3. The chambrel, or elbow; is the 
joint, or the bending of the upper part of 
the hinder-leg, that bends backwards from 
the body. 

4. The ham and bight, or bought; is 
the inward bent and bending of the cham- 
brel; it is alfo ufed for the bending of the 
knees in the foremoft legs. 

5. The hough, leg, or fhank; reaches 
from the chambrel to the fet-lock, or pat 
tern-joint of the foot. 

6. The fimall of the leg; is the fmalk 
part of the legs, both in the hinder and 
fore-legs. 

7» The foul of the les. 

8. The back-finews of the leg; is the 
back of the leg, above the fet-lock. 

g. The paftern, fet-lock-joint, or ancle; 
is the joint in the fet-lock, which bends in 
all the feet forwards. 

10. The coronet; is the foot above the 
hoof of the ancle-joint, fo called in all the 
feet: * 

11. The curb, : 

12, The fhoulder; is that part which ex- 
tends from the withers to the top joint of 
the thigh. 

13. The thigh; reaches from the bent of 
the thigh to the knee. 

14. The knee; is the middle joint of the 
foremoft feer, and bends inwards. : 

15. The farther leg before; is the right 
leg before: . 

16. The next, or nearer lee before; is 
the left leg of the rifing fide before, or the 
rifing-fide. 


t As to the Feet: 

1. The hoof, or horn. 

2. The coffin; is the hollow of the hoof 
in which the foot is fixed, the foot fallen 


off, 
3. The 
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3: The frufh; is the tender part of the 
hoof next the heel. 

4. The fole of the foot. 

g- The frog of the feet; which fome call 
the ball of the foot. 

6. The rift of the hoof; is that part that 
is pared or cut off, it being too long grown; 
the {pace between the frufh and the heel, 

7. The heel; is the-rifing in the middle 
of the fole; the narrow heel. 

8. The toes; are the fore-parts of the 
hoofs, the quarters, the infides of the hoofs. 

9. The paftern, or feet; is that part un- 
der the fet-lock, to the hoof. 


Parts of a Horfe's Body proper to bleed in. 


Tt is ufual to bleed horfes in the jugular 
veins, which lie on each fide of the neck, 
for the farcy, mange, repletion, and feveral 
other diftempers; and alfo by way of re- 
pletion twice a year, to all horfes that feed 
well and labour but little. 

Blood is ufually taken from the temples, 
with-a fmall lancet, for bites or blows on 
the eyes. i " 

Farriers have a lancet made on purpofe for 
opening of veins beneath the tongue, for 
head-aches, or for being difgufted or over- 
heated by exceffive labour, or for cholics, 
and the vives. 

It is ufual to bleed horfes in the griftle of 
the nofe, without any regard whether they 
bit the vein ornot; and this is alfo for cho- 
lics, yives, and being much over-heated. 

Horfes are let blood in the middle of the 
palate, above the fourth bar, with a lancet 
or fharp horn, when they have been: difguf- 
ted, barraffed, or over: heated and dull. 

Blood is taken from the bafilick, or thigh- 
veins of horfes, for ftrains in the fhoulders, 
or the mange in thofe parts, 

Horfes are blooded in the patterns, with 
a {tream ora lancet, for ftrains or infirmi- 
tics in the hams or knees. 

They are let blood in the ‘toes, with a 
buttrice, or drawing iron, for beating in the 
feet, and infirmities in the Icgs, fuch as 
{fwellings and oppreffions of the nerves. 

The flank-veins are fometimes opened, 
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witha fmall lancet made for that purpofe, 
for the farcy. 

Blood is drawn with fleams in the flat of 
the thighs, for blows and ftrains in the 


| haunches, 


They bleed in the tail or dack, with a 
long lancet, for a fever and purfinefs. 

PARTRIDGES, being naturally a cow- 
ardly, fearful, fimple bird, are eafily de- 
ceived or beguiled with any device what- 
ever, by train-bait, engine, call, ftale, &¢. 

J fhall in the firft place begin to confider 
their haunts, which are not certain, but 
various; any covert will ferve their turn, 
and fometimes none at all. 

The places they delight in moft, are 
corn-fields, efpecially whilft the corn grows, 
for under that cover they fhelter and breed: 
neither are thofe places unfrequented by 
them when the corn is cut down, by reafon 
of the grain they find there, efpecially in 
wheat-ftubble, the height of which they 
delight in, being to them as a covert or 
fhelter. When the wheat-ftubble is much 
trodden by men or beafts, they then betake 
themfelves to the barley-ftubble, provided 
it be frefh and untrodden; and they will, in 
the furrows, amoneft the clots, brambles, 
and long grafs, hide both themfelves and 
covies, whichare fometimes twenty in num- 
ber; nay, thirty in a covey. 

When the winter-feafon is arrived, and 
thefe ftubble-fields are ploughed up, or 
over-foiled with cattle, partridges refort 
into the up-land meadows, and lodge in the 
dead grafs, or fog under hedges, amongtt 
mole-hills, or under the roots of trees; 
fometimes they refort to coppices and under- 
woods, efpecially if any corn-fields are ad- 
jacent, or where grows broom, brakes, 
fern, ec. y 

In the harveft-time, when every field is 
full of men and cattle, in the day-time, 
you will find them in the fallow-fields which 
are next adjoining to the corn fields, where 
they lie lurking till evening or morning, 
and then they feed among the fheaves of 
corn. 

When you know their haunts, according 
to the fituation of the country and feafon of 

the 
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the year, your next care muft be to find 
them out in their haunts, which is done fe- 
veral ways. Some do it by the eye only; 
and this art can never be taught, but learned 
by frequent experience, diftinguifhing there- 
by the colour of the partridge from that of 


the earth, and how, and in what manner | 


they lodge and couch together; by which 
means you may come near enough to them, 
they being a very lazy bird, and fo unwil- 
ling to take the wing, that you may almoft 
fet your foot upon them before they’ll ftir, 
provided you don’t ftand and gaze on them, 
‘but be in continual motion, otherwife they 
will {pring up and be gone. 

Another way to difcover them, is by go- 
ing to their haunts very early in the morn- 
ing, or at the clofe of the evening, which 
is called the jucking-time, and there liften 


for the calling of the cock-partridge, which_ 


is very loud and earneft, and after fome few 
calls the hen with anfwer, and by thismeans 
they meet together, which you may know 
by their rejoicing and chattering one with 
another; upon hearing of which take your 
range about them, drawing nearer and nearer 
to the place you heard them juck in; caft- 
ing your eye towards the furrows of the 
lands, and there you will foon find where 
the covey lies. : 

The beft, fureft, and eafieft way for find- 
ing of partridges, is by the call, having 
firft learned the true and natural notes of 
tht partridge, knowing how to tune every 
note in it’s proper key, applying them to 
their due times and feafons. 

Being perfect herein, either mornings or 
evenings, (all other times bejng improper) 
go to their haunts, and having fecured 
yourfelf in fome fecret place where you may 
fee and not be feen, liften a while if you can 
hear the partridges call, if you do, anfwer 
them again in the fame notes, and as they 
change or double their notes, fo muft you 
in like manner; thus continue doing till 
they draw nearer and nearer to you: having 
them in your view, lay yourfelf on your 
back, and lie without motion, as. if you 
were dead, by this means you may know 
their whole number. 
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How to take them with Nets. 


The nets for taking of partridges mult be 
every way like your pheafant nets, both 
for length and breadth, except that the 
mefhes muft be fmaller, being made of the 
fame thread, and dyed of the fame colour. 

Having found out the covey, draw forth 
your nets, and taking a large circumference, 
walk a good round pace with a carelefs eye, 
rather from than towards them, till you have 
trimmed your nets, and made them ready 
for the purpofe; which done, you mutt 
draw in your circumference lefs and lefs, 
till you come within the length of your net, 
then pricking down a ftick about three feet 
long, faften one end of the line to your net, 
and make it faft in the earth as you walk 
about, for you muft make no ftop or ftay ; 
then-letting the net flip out of your hands, 
fpread it open as you go, and fo carry and 
lay it all over the partridges. 

If they fhould lie ftragling, fo that you 
cannot cover them all with one net, then 
draw forth another, and do with that as you 
did with the former; and fo a third if there 
be occafion; having fo done, rufh in upon 
them, who being affrighted, will fly up, 
and fo be entangled in the nets. 


How to take them with Bird-lime. 


Get the largeft wheat-ftraws you can, and 
cut them off between knot and knot, and 
lime them with the ftrongeft bird-lime. Go 
to the haunts of partridges, and call, if you 
are anfwered, prick at fome diftance from 
you your lime-f{traws, in many crofs-rows 
and ranks, crofs the lands and furrows, tak- 
ing in two or three lands at leaft, then lie 
clofe and call again, not ceafing till you 
have drawn them towards you, fo that they 
be intercepted ‘by the way by your limed 
ftraws, which they fhall no fooner touch but 
they will be enfnared; and by reafon they 
allrun together like a brood of chickens, 
they will fo befmear and daub each other, 
that very few will efcape. 

This way of taking partridges is only to 
be ufed in ftubble-fields, from dag? till 

Noa Chrift- 
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Chrifimas: but if you will take them in 
woods, paftures, or meadows, then you 
muit lime rods, the fame as for pheafants, 
and ftick them in the ground after the fame 
manner, 


To drive Partridges, 


The driving of partvidges~is more agree- 
able than any other way of taking them: 
the manner of it is thus: 

Make an engine in the form of a horfe, 
cut out of canvas, and {tuff it with ftraw, 
or fuch like matter, as in Plate XV. With 
this artificial horfe and your nets, go to the 
haunts of partridges, and having found out 
the covey, and pitched your nets below, 
you mutt go above, and taking the advan- 
tage of the wind, you muf drive down- 
ward: let your nets be pitched flope-wife, 
and hovering. Then having your face co- 
vered with fomething that is green, or of a 
dark blue, you muft, putting the engine 
before, ftalk towards the partridges with a 
flow pace, raifing them on their feet, but 
not their wings, and they will run naturally 
before you. 

If they chance to run a by-way, or con- 
trary to your purpofe, then crofs them with 
your engine, and by fo facing them, they 
will run into that track you would have 
them: thus by a gentle flow pace, you may 
make them run and go which way you will, 
and at laft drive them into your net, 


To take Partridges with a Setting-dog. 


There is no method of taking them fo 
good as by the help of a fetting-dog, where- 
fore before we proceed to the {port,. you are 
to underftand what few {portfmen but alrea- 
dy know, thata fetting-dog is a lufty land- 
fpaniel, taught by nature to hunt the par- 
tridges more than any chace whatever, run- 
ning the fields over with fuch alacrity and 
nimblenefs as if there was no limit to his 
fury and defire, and yet by art, under fuch 
excellent command, that in the very height 
of his career, by a hem or found of his 
matter's voice, he fhall ftand, gaze about 
him, look in his matter’s face, and obferve 
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his directions, whether to proceed, ftand 
ftill, or retire: nay, when he is even jut 
upon his prey, that*he may even take it up 
in his mouth, yet his obedience is fo framed 
by art, that inftantly he will either ftand 
ftill, or fall down flat on his belly, without 
daring to make any noife or motion till his 
matter comes to him, and then he’ll proceed 
in all things to follow his direétians. 

Having a dog thus qualified by art and 
nature, take him with you where partridges 
haunt, there caft off your dog, and by fome 
word.of encouragement that he is acquaint- 
ed with, engage him to range,. but never 
too far from you; and fee that he beats his 
ground juftly and even, without cafting 
about, or flying now here, now there, 
which the mettle of fome will do if not 
corrected and reproved; therefore when you 
perceive this fault, you muft inftantly call 
him in with ahem, and fo check him that 
he dare not do the like again for that day ; 
fo he will range afterwards with more tem- 
perance, frequently looking in his matter’s 
face, as if he would gather from thence 
whether he did well or ill. 

If in your dog’s ranging you perceive him 
to ftop on a fudden, or ftand ftill, you 
muft then make up to, him, (for without 
doubt he hath fet the partridge) and as foon 
as you come to him, command him to go 
nearer it, but if he goes not, but either 
lies ftill or ftands fhaking of his tail, and 
now and then looking back, then ceafe 
from urging him further, and take your cir- 
cumference, walking faft, looking ftrait be- 
fore the nofe of the dog, and thereby fee 
how the covey lies, whether clofe or ftrag- 
ling. 

Then commanding the dog to lie ftill, 
draw forth your net, and prick one end to 
the ground, and fpread your net all open, 
and fo cover as many of the partridges as 
you can; which done, make in witha noife 
and {pring up the partridges, which fhall no 
fooner rife but they will be entangled in the 
net. And if you let go the old cock and 
hen, it will be a means to increafe your 
fport. 

PASSADE, is a tread, or way, that a 

horfe 
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horfe makes oftener than once upon the fame 
extent of ground, pafling and repafling 
from one end of it’s Jength to the other, 
which cannot be done without changing the 
hand, or turning and ‘making a deimi-tour 
at each of the extremities of the ground. 

Hence it comes that there are feveral forts 
of paffades, accerding to the different ways 
of turning, in order to part, or put on again 
and return upon the fame pifte or tread, 
which we call, clofing the paffade. 

A paffade of five times, or a demi-volt 
of five times, is a demi-tour made at the 
end of the ftrait line, one hip in five times 
of a gallop upon the haunches, and at the 
fifth time ought to have clofed the demi- 
volt, and to prefent upon the paflade-line, 
ftrait, and ready to return the demi-volt of 
five times, or periods; are the moft com- 
mon airs of changing the hand or turning, 
that are praétifed in the Academies. 

To make thefe paffades, you put your 
horfe ftraic forward, and towards the extre- 
mity of the line make a half ftop, keeping 
the horfe ftrait, without traver ing, when 
you make the demi-yolt at three times, in 
fuch a manner, that the third time the horfe 
prefents ftrait upon the paffade-line, and is 
ready to fet out again upon a short gallop. 

You continue this fhort gallop half the 
length of the paffade, then you put on fu- 
rioufly at full {peed, and at the end of the 
paffade make a half {top, and then a demi- 
volt of three times. e 

This you continue to do as long as the 
horfe’s wind and ftrength will hold. 

This paffade at full fpeed, fuppofes that 
the horfe has an excellent mouth, and re- 
quires ftrength and agility both in the horfe 
and horfeman. 
elie are but few horfes that are capable 
of it. 

PASSADE or one TIME: a paflade in 
pirouette, or half pirouette of one time, is 
a demi-yolt, or. turn made by the horfe in 
one time of his fhoulders and haunches. 

To make this paffade, (which is the per- 
feéteft of them all) the horfe fhould ftand’ 
{trait upon the paffade-line, and then put- 
ting forwards, he forms a half ftop, making 
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falcades two or three times, in fuch a man- 
ner, that he is ftill ftrait upon the line; and 
at the laft time, he prepares to turn nimbly, 
and retain or fix his haunches as a center; 
fo that the demi-volt is performed in only 
one time of the fhoulder; and though the 
haunches make likewife a time, they make 
it in the center, or upon the fame fpot, and 
de ferme a ferme, as the French call it. 

The raifeéd, or high paffades, are thofe 
in which the demi-volts are made into cor- 
vets. 

In all paffages the horfe fhould, in mak- 
ing the demi-volt, gather and bring in his 
body, making his haunches accompany his 
fhoulders, without falling back or not going 
forward enough each time; and he fhould 
go in aftrait line, without traverfing, or 
turning his croupe out of the line. 

PASSAGE; to paflage a horfe, is to 
make him go upon a walk or trot upon two 
piftes or treads, between the two heels, and 
fide-ways, fo that his hips make a traé pa- 
rallel to that made by his fhoulders. ’Tis 
but of late that paffaging upon a trot has 
been ufed, for formerly the word paffage 
fignified walking a horfe upon two treads 
behind the two heels. 

A horfe is paffaged upon two ftrait lines 
along a wall or hedge: he is likewife paf- 
faged upon his own length upon volts, in 
going fide-ways upon acircle, round a cen- 
ter, the femi-diameter being above his own 
length, fo that he looks into the volt, and 
half his fhoulders go before the croupe. 

In all paffaging, the horfe’s outward fore- 
leg muft crofs or lap a great deal over the 
inward fore-leg, at every fecond time he 
marks. 

In a paffage of a walk, and that of atrot, 
the motion of the horfe is the fame, only 
one is fwifter than the other. 

PASSAGE upon A srrait Ling, is a fort 
of manage practifed but little in France, but 
very much in Jta/y, and yet more in Ger- 
many. - 

For this manage they chufe a horfe that is 
not fiery, but has a good active motion with 
him ; and leading upon a ftrait line, upona 
walk or trot, teach him to lift two legs 

n 2 together, 
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together, one before and one behind, in 
the form of a St. Andrew's crofs, and in 
fetting thefe two to the ground, to raife the 
other two alternately, and keep them a long 
while in the air, and thatin fuch a manner, 
that every time he gains a foot of ground 
forwards. 

The beauty of paflaging confifts in holding 
the legs long in the air, 

The motion of the legs in this paflage is 
the fame with that of a walk or trot, for 


they go in the fame order, and the only 


difference is, that in paffaging upon a ftrait 
line the legs are kept longer in the air. 
Yourproud ftately horfes, and thofe which 
are accuftomed to this fort of paflage, 
are proper for a caroufel, or amagnificent 


ew. 

The difference of a proud itately prancing 
horfe, and a paffaging ones confilts only in 
this, that your ftately horfes do the former 
naturally, and do not keep theirlegs fo long 
jn the air as in paflaging right out. 

But for a paffage there is fo much art re- 
quired, that a horfe is two or three years 
in breeding to that manage, and of fix 
horfes, it is very much if two of them fuc- 
ceed in it. 

PASTES ror Birps, this is a general 
food, and is made as follows : 

Grind halfia peck of the fineft horfe-beans 
well dried, very fine, and boult them thro’ 
afine boulter, fuch as is ufed for wheat- 

“meal; or if your ftock of birds do not re- 
quire fo great a quantity, take in the fol- 
lowing proportion, wz. 


Of the faid meal, two pounds; of the. 


beft fweet almonds blanched, one pound ; 
beat thefe very well ina mortar, to which 
put a quarter of a pound of frefh butter that 
is entirely without any falt : all’of which put 
into a copper fauce-pan, well tinned, mix 
all well together, and fet'the pan over a 
charcoal fire, that the ‘pafte may not finell 
of finoke, and keep continually ftirring it 
all the while it ftands upon the fire with a 
wooden-{poon, that fo it may boil gradual- 
ly, and not burn to; then take four yolks 
of eggs, and a little faffron, and when the 
butter is melted, haying fome virgins honey 
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ready, drop in fome by degrees, continually 
ftirring it, that all the ingredients may in-- 
corporate. 

This being done, take a cullander, made 
with fuch holes as will let through the 
compound, which fhould be thin, and not 
lie in lumps; and the remainder of the palte 
is to be beat in a mortar again, and if it will 
not pafs through the holes, fet it upon the 
fire again, and let it boil gently, and then 
try to force it through the cullander, till ic 
comes in fuch a quantity and quality as is 
fit for the number of birds you keep. Re- 
peat this as often asyou have occafion. 

‘This pafte may be mixed with any bird- 
meat whatever, and isa ftrengthening clean- 
fing diet, which will continue good for fix 
months if you pour a little melted clarified 
honey upon it. 

PASTES ror Fisnine, are varioufly 
compounded, almoft according to the an- 
gler’s own fancy; but there fhould always 
bea little cotton wool, fhayed lint, or fine 
flax, tokeep the parts of it together, that it 
may not fall offthe hook. White bread and 
honey will make.a proper pafte for carp and. 
tench. Fine white bréad alone, with a lit- 
tle water, willferve for roach and dace ; and 
mutton fuet and foft new cheefe for a barbel. 
Strong cheefe with a little butter, and co- 
loured yellow with faffron, will make a 
good winter pafte for a chub. 

Other paftes are made as follow; Take 
bean-flour, or, if that is not to be got, 
wheat-flour, and the tendereft part of the 
leg of a young rabbit, whelp; or kitten ; 
as much virgin-wax and fheep-fuet : beat 
them in a mortar till they are perfectly in- 
corporated; then, with a little clarified ho- 
ney, temper them before the fire into a pafte. 
Some omit the bean and wheat-flour, others 
the virgin-wax and fheep-fuet, only when 
they ufe it for carp. 

Take fheep’s blood, cheefe, fine white 
bread, and clarified honey ; make all into a 
pate. 

Take cherries without ftones, fheep’s 
blood, fine bread, and faffron to colour it 
with, and make a patte. 

Take fat old cheefe, ftrong rennet, mut- 

ton, 
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ton kidney-fuet, wheat-flour, and annifeed- 
water ; beat them all into a pafte. If it be 
for chub, add fome roafted bacon. 

Take the fatteit old cheefe, the ftrongeft 
rennet, mutton kidney-fuet, and turmeric 
reduced into a fine powder; work all into a 
patte. Add the turmeric only till the pate 
becomes of a-very fine yellow colour. ‘This 
is excellent for chub, as are alfo the two 
following : 

Take fome of the oldeft and ftrongeft 
Chefbire cheefe you can get, the crumb of a 
fine manchet, or French roll, and fome 
fheep’s kidney-fuet ; put thefe in a mortar, 
and ‘beat them into a pafte, adding as much 
clarified honey as will be fufficient to 
fiveeten it. 

Take a few fhrimps or prawns, pull off 
their fhells and fkins, and beat the clear 
meat in a mortar, with a little honey, till it 
becomes a pafte. When you bait with a 
piece of this, let the point of the. hook be 
but lightly covered. 

Take fine flour and butter, with faffron 
tocolour it, and make a pafte for roach and 
dace. 

But among all the variety of paftes, there 
is none fo often ufed as that fimple and plain 
onemade with white bread and milk, which 
requires only clean hands, 

The following obfervations concerning 
paftes may be of ufe to a young angler, be- 
ing all founded on experience : 


In September, and all the winter months, | 


when you angle for chub, carp, and bream, 
with pafte, let the bait be as big as a large 
hazle-nut: but for roach and dace, the 
bignefs ofan ordinary bean is fufficient. 
You may add to any pafte, affa-feetida, 
oil of polypody of the oak, oil of ivy, oil 
of peter, gum ivy, and many other things, 
which fometimes wonderfully increafe your 
fport. 
Pye you angle with pafte, you fhould 
chufe a {till place, and ufe a quill-float, a 
fmall hook, a quick eye, a nimble rod and 
hand. ‘The fame rules hold in regard to all 
tender baits. : ip 
N. B. The fpawn of any fifth, (falmon ef- 
pecially) beat to a pafte, or boiled till fo 
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hard asto hang on the hook; or the fleth of 
any fifh beat to pafte, or cut into fmall bits, 
isa choice bait for almoft all fifh. 

Take coculus indicus, finely pounded, 
four ounces, mix it with cummin, old 
cheefe, and wheat-flour, about two ounces 
of each: work them into a pafte with white 
wine, then divide it into pieces about the 
fize of peafe, which throw into ftanding 
waters; all that tafte will prefently be ftu- 
pified and fwim to the top, fo that you may 
catch them with your hands. 

N. B. Some ufe brandy inftead of wine, 
and put nux vomica, finely grated, into the 
compofition. 

Take goats blood, barley meal, and lees 
of fweet white wine, mix them with the 
lungs of a goat, boiled and pounded fine; 
make the whole into pills, which throw in- 
to ponds or pits, and you may foon catch 
the fifh, who will prove intoxicated. 

PASTERN or a. Horse, the diftance 
between the joint of that name and the co- 
ronet of the hoof. 

This part fhould be fhort, efpecially in 
the middle-fized horfes, becaufe long paf- 
terns are weak, and cannot fo well endure 
travel: fome have pafterns fo long and 
flexible, that the horfe in walking almoft 
touches the ground with them, which is a 
great imperfection, and a fign of little or no 
ftrength, fuch horfes not. being fit for any 
kind of toil and fatigue. 

PASTERN-JOINT, the joint next a 
horfe’s foot, which is faid to be crowned, 
when without being galled or hurt there is 
a fwelling round it beneath the fkin, in form 
of acircle, and about half the breadth of 
one’s finger. 

It proceeds from a humour gathered by 
much travel, and fhews that the horfe’s legs 
have been too much ufed. 

When the paftern-joint fwells after tra~ 
velling, chafe it every morning and even- 
ing with a mixture of two parts of brandy and . 
one of oil of nuts. 

If the fwelling be large, apply the red 
honey charge, with a convenient bath ; and 
if it be hard, lay ona poultice of rue boiled 


in thick wine. 
PATER: 
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PATER-NOSTER-LINE, [in Angling] 
is when fix or eight very fmall hooks are 
tied along aline, one half foot above each 


other. 

PATTIN-SHOE, a horfe-thoe fo called, 
under which is foldered a fort of half ball of 
iron, hollow within: it is ufed for hip-fhot 
horfes, and put upon a found foot, to the 
end, that the horle not being able to ftand 
upon that foot without, pain, maybe con- 
{trained to fupport himfelf upon the lame 
foot, and fo hinder the finews from fhrink- 
ing, and the haunch from drying up. 

They likewife clap pattin-fhoes upon 
horfes that are {prained in the fhoulders. 

PAW tHe Grounp, a horfe paws the 
ground, when his leg being either tired 
or painful, he does not reft it upon the 
ground, and fears to hurt himfelf as he 
walks. 

PEACOCKS, are birds that ferve rather 
-o delight the eye than for profit: the beft 
quality belonging to them is, that they 
cleanfe and clear the yard from venomous 
creatures, fuch as fnakes, adders, toads, 
newts, Gc, which are their daily food ; 
whence their flefh becomes very unwhole- 
fome, and is ufed at great feafts more asa 
rarity than upon any other account. If you 
roaft one of them ever fodry, ferit by, and 
look on it the next day, it will feem blood- 
raw, as if it were not roafted at all. 

The hens generally lay their eggs abroad 
in hedges and bulhes, where the cock can- 
not find them, who otherwife will break 
them; therefore as foon as fhe begins to 
lay, feparate her from the cock and houfe 
her till fhe has brought forth her young, 
and the coronet of feathers begin to rife in 
their foreheads, then turn them abroad, and 
the cock will cherifh them, but not before. 

‘The hen’s fitting-time is juft thirty days, 
and then any fort of grain, with water, is 
good for her: before the chickens go 
abroad, feed them with frefh green cheefe, 
and barley-meal, with water, and afterwards 
the dam will provide for them, The beft 
time to fet a pea-hen, is at the new moon, 
and if you fet hen-eggs with hers the will 
nourith both equally: the chickens are fo 
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very tender, that the leaft cold will ‘kill 
them, therefore they fhould not go abroad 
but when the fun fhines. As for the feed- 
ing of peacocks, the labour may be faved 
for if they go in a place where there is corn 
ftirring, they'll take care to have part; and 
as their flefh isfeldom or never eaten, there 
needs no care to be taken for the fattening 
them, 

PEARCH, i is a fifh that is hook-back- 

PERCH, ed, fomething like a hog, 
and armed with ftif griftles, and his fides 
with dry thick feales, He is a very bold 
biter, which appears by his daring to ad- 
venture upon one of his own kind with mor 
courage than even the pike. p 

Some fay there are two forts of pearches, 
the one falt-water and the other beth; the 
firft has but one fin on his back, the latter 
two, which is more than moft fifhes have, 

He {pawns but once a year, in February 
or March, and feldom grows to above two 
feet in length: his beft time of biting is 
when -the {pring is far fpent, at which time 
you may ee at one ftanding all that are 
in one hole, be they ever fo many. 

His baits are a minnow, or a little frog: 
but a brandling is beft, if well feoured : 
when he bites give him time enough. 

Hc biteth well all day long in cool cloudy 
weather, but chiefly from eight in the morn- 
ing till ten, and from three till about fix in 
the evening. 

He will not bite at all times of the year, 
efpecially in winter, for then he is very ab- 
ftemious, yet if it be warm he will bite then 
in the middle ofthe day, for in winter all 
fith bite beft in the heat of the day. 7 

Tf you rove for a pearch with a minnow, 
it mutt be alive, fticking your hook through 
his upper lip, or back fin, and letting him 
{wim about mid-water, or fomewhat lower, 
for which purpofe you mutt have a pretty 
large cork, witha quill on your line. 

You muft have a [trong filk line, and a 
good hook armed with wire, fo that if apike 
fhould come, you may be provided for him; 
and by this means feveral have been taken. 
Some carry atin pot, or yeffel of about two 
quarts or three pints, in which they Kesp 

. cir 
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their minnows or gudgeons alive; the lid of 


the pot is full of little holes, fo that you 


may give them frefh water without opening 
it, which fhould be about every quarter of 


an hour, left they die. 7 

If you take a fall cafting-net with you, 
you may ata caft or two take baits enough 
to ferve the whole day, without further 
trouble. 

When you fith with a frog, you muft faf- 
ten the hook through the fkin of his leg, 
tawards the upper part thereof, 

The pearch is none of the leather-mouthed 
fort of fifhes, and therefore when he bites 
give him time enough to pouch his bait, 
Jeft when you think all fure he breaks hold, 
and fo you lofe your fifh. 

The beft place to fifh for him is in the 
turning of the water, or eddy, in a good 


gravel fcour, where you will not fail of 


them, and ruffs. 

If you would take a pearch, you muft 
take notice, that this fifh feeds well and 
bites freely. Bait the ground where you fith, 
over night, with lob-worms chopt in pieces ; 
and in the morning when you come to the 
place, firft plumb the depth, then gage your 
line, and. bait your hook with a red knotted 
worm, or a.minnow, which is reckoned the 
beft; put the hook in at the back of the 
minnow, betwixt the fifh and the fkin, that 
the minnow may {wim up and down alive, 
being buoy’d up with a cork oy quill, that 
the minnow may have liberty to fwim a foat 
off the ground. 

Thefe direétions being carefully followed, 
the Angler need not fear his defired fuc- 
cefs. 

PEARL; called alfo pin, and web, or 
any unnatural fpot or thick film over an 
horfe’s eye; proceeds from fome ftroke or 
blow received, or from the fire or dam. 

The pearl is known by a little round thick 
white {pot, like a pearl, (from which it 
took it’sname) growing on the fight of the 
eye. 
a for the cure, it is the fame as for 
Broop-sHorten Eyes, which fee. 


PEARL [with Hunters], is that part of 


a deer’s horn which is about the bur. 
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PELT, the fkin of the beaft. 

PELT [in Falconry], a name given ta 
the carcafs of any fowl difmember’d. 

PENDANT FEATHERS [with Falcon- 
ers] thofe feathers’ that grow behind the 
thighs of an hawk. 

PERAMBULATION or a Foresr, is 
the furveying or walking about the foreft by 
Juftices, or other officers thereto appointed, 
in order to fet down the limits or bounds of 


it. 

PESATE, Pgsape, or Posapz, is when 
a horfe in lifting or railing his fore-quar- 
ters, keeps his hind-legs upon the ground 
without. ftirring, fo that he marks no time 
with his haunches till his fore-legs reach the 
ground. 

This motion is the true means to fix his 
head and his haunches, to make him ply 
and bend his fore-thighs, and to hinder him 
from ftamping and clattering with his fect. 

PHEASANT, a bird about the bignefs 
of a cock, having a crooked bill, and fea- 
thers of various colours; it’s fleth is deli- 
cious, and much coveted. To judge aright 
of this bird for eating,” acock, if young, 
has a fhort fpur, if old;-a fharp fall fpur; 
fee that it be not cut or pared; if fat, it 
has a vein on the fide of the. breaft under 
the wing; if new, a fat firm vent; if you 
touch it hard with your finger, it will peel; 
then if young, it has a fmooth leg, and a 
fine fmooth grain on the flefh; if old, it 
has arugged wrinkled grain on the flesh, 
and full of hairs, like an old yard-hen; fo 
if fhe be full of eggs, fhe will have a faft 
and open vent; if not full, a clofe vent. 

PHEASANT-TAKING ; a rural diyer- 
fion, performed with nets in their crow- 
ing-time, which is about the end of Febru- 
ary, and in March, before they begin to 
breed: it is done either generally or parti- 
cularly; the firft is, when the whole eye, 
viz. the old cock and hen, with all their 
young ones, or powts, as they flock or run 
together in thick woods or coppices, are 


| taken; or particularly, when none but the 


old, and fuch of the yonng as are of age 
fit for coupling, are taken; fo that you can- 
not have any affurance with your. nets to 

ftrike 
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ftrike-at more than one or two at atime; 
for the pheafant is of a melancholy fullen 
difpofition, and when once they have cou- 
pled, do not accompany in flocks as other 
birds. 

In order to the taking pheafants with the 
greater eafe, you muft be acquainted with 
their haunts and ufual breeding-places, 
which are in young thick and weil grown 
coppices, free from the annoyance of cat- 
tle or path-ways; for they being of a very 
timorous nature, they efteem the ftrength of 
their covert their only fafety, and do not 
abide, or breed in open or plain fields, nor 
under the covert of corn-fields, low fhrub- 
by bufhes, or in large and tall trees. 

Having found their haunts, next you are 
to find their eye, or brood; and here you 
are to obferve, that pheafants come out of 
the woods and coyerts thrice a day, to feed 
in frefh paftures, green wheat, or other 
grain, and that is about fun-rifing, about 
noon, and a little before fun-fer. Now the 
‘courfe to be followed, is to go to that fide 
of the wood where you fuppofe they make 
their fallies, and watch the places where they 
tome our; or by fearching their haunts; for 
you may fee the young powts in that feafon, 
flock and run together after the hen like 
‘chickens. Again, if you go to their haunts 
early in the morning or late in the evening, 
you will hear the old cock apd hen call their 
young ones, and the young ones anfwer 
them, and accordingly direét your path as 
near as you can to the place whfre they are, 
then lie down as clofe as poffible, that you 
may not be difcerned; but withal, obferve 
how they lodge together, the better to know 
how to pitch your nets with the greater ad- 
vantage, both of wind, weather, and place ; 
and take care that all be done as filently as 
poffible, otherwife they will betake them- 
felves to their legs, and not to their wings, 
unlefs forced to it by a clofe purfuit. 

But the certaineft way to find them out, 
isto have an artificial pheafant-call, where- 
in a perfon fhould be very expert in the 
imitation of their notes, and the time when, 
and to what purpofe they ufe them, which 
calls are much the fame as hens ufe in cluck- 

ing their chickens, 
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The chief time for ufing the call, isin 
the morning early, or about fun-fet, at 
which time they feek their food, and then 
the note muft be to call them to feed; but 
though thefe are the beft times, yet the call 
may be ufed at other times, only altering 
the notes for calling them together, or the 
like. ‘ 

Having the perfect ufe of the call, the 
knowledge of their haunts, and the times 
to take them, chufe fome private place not 
to be difcovered, and then call at firft very 
foftly, left any fhould be lodged very near 
you, and be affrighted at your loud note; 
but if nothing reply, then raife your note 
higher and higher till it be extended to the 
utmoft compafs, and if any be within hear- 
ing they will anfwer in as loud a note as 
yours, provided it be tunable, or elfe al) 
will be {poiled. 

Asfoon as the pheafant anfwers, if itbe ata 
good diftance, creep nearer and nearer, ftill 
calling, but not fo loud, and as you ad- 
vance nearer, fo will the pheafant to you, 
fo that you will come in fight of her, either 
on the ground or at perch, always imitating 
her in her true note; then ceafe calling, 
and fpread your net between the pheafant 
and yourfelf in the moft convenient place 
you can find; making one end of the net 
faft to the ground, and holding the other in 
your hand by a long line, fo that when any 
thing ftrain it, you may pull the net clofe 
together; which done, call again, and as 
foon as you perceive the pheafant come un- 
der your net, rife up and fhew yourfelf, 
upon which being afftighted, fhe will fpring, 
and fo become entangled in the net. 

In cafe you have divers pheafants anfwer 
the call, and that from feveral parts of the 
wood, then keep your firft ftation, and as 
you hear them to make towards you, fo 
get your nets ready, {preading them con- 
veniently about you, wz. one pair of nets 
on one fide and another on the other, lying 
clofe without any noife, only of your call, 
till you have allured them under your nets, 
and then ftand up to affright them as afore- 
faid, that they may be entangled in your 
nets. 


Another 
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- Another way to take pheafants, which is 
reckoned much better than the former, is, 
to be provided with a ftale pheafant, a live 
cock, which mutt be fecurely tied down to 
your net, who by his crowing will draw 
others in: you mult lie concealed in fome 
bufh or fecret place, and when you fee any 
pheafant come to your net, then draw your 
dine, and the net will fall on him and take 
him. 

To take pheafants ‘by fhares; when you 
have found their paflage out of the wood to 
their ufual places of feeding, there plant a 
little take, with a couple of fnares of horfe- 
hair, one to lie flat on the ground for their 
feet, and the other about the height of their 
head, to take them by the neck; and in 
cafe there fhould be more paffes than one, | 
you mult do the like to every one of them; 
then fetch a compafs about, and when you | 

~-are in adireét line with the pheafant and the 
‘are that you have fitted, there make a 
gentle noife to affright them. | 
~ If by their dunging and fcraping you | 
" perceive that they frequent any place, you | 
‘may then make ufe of fuch hedge-rows as_ 
are direéted to take fowl with lines and | 
bird-lime, only plant your running-lines | 
from them, of a convenient height, and | 
ftill place one to lie flat to entangle their | 
legs. 

To take pheafants or partridges, and to} 
preferve the game in a man’s own ground: | 
when you perceive any eye of pheafants, or 
covey of partridges, frequent fuch and fuch | 
ground, go thither, and*in fome place 
thereof, diftant from an hedge, bufh, or 
gate, about forty or fifty paces, pitch up’ 
four fticks, each a foot long, ina fquare, 
and in the middle of the fticks featter four 
or five handfuls of oats, barley, or wheat, 
and as you walk through the grounds from 
the fticks, fcatter a few corns, which may 
ferve as a train to draw on the game to the 
great heap in the middle of the flicks: now 
the pheafarits and partridges coming to fred 
according to their cuftom, will foon find 
out the train, and confequently the great 
bait; they will not fail to return thither 
next morning, in hopes of another repaft. 
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againft which time let it be laid ready for 
them, and pitch by every one of the four 
fticks, a buth of furz; if they eat the fe- 
cond time, which you may difcern by their 
dung, notwithftanding the furz-bufhes, then 
againft their next coming crofs fome lines of 
packthread, in form of anet; and if for 
all this they come and eat, you may be fure 
to take them when you pleafe with the fol- 
lowing device. See Plate 1X. 

Take away the fticks, furz-bufhes, and 
packthread, and there pitch the net defcribed 
as follows: 

The four main fupporters of the net, 
A, B, C, D, muft be fixed ftrongly in the 
ground, that the net may be lightly fpread 
on the top: the four fides of the net muit 
be ordered in the fame manner as fhall be 
now directed by the example of one of them 
according to the defcription of the aforefaid 
figure; lift up the fide of the net defigned 
by the letters E, F, over the top of the net 
that is fpread, for the fide muft lie flat, but 
ftand floping like a pent-houfe, fupported 
by fmall twigs, the bottom faftened in the 
earth, and the cord or verge of the net ref- 
ting on them; then place the four furz- 
bufhes at each corner of the net, the more 
to embolden them; and be fure the run- 
ning-cord of the net be exaét and right ; the 
two ends thereof muft \be tied to a ftrong 
cord; defcribed by the letterG, which cord 
mutt reach to the next buh or fhelter where 
you lie concealed, but within view of the 
net; when all is fixed, fpread the bait as for- 
merly, but try once or twice how the net 
will draw, that upon occafion all may be in 
good order; the belt time to wait their 
coming is at break of day, when they are 
all bufy in eating the bait; then draw your 
line with a quick motion, and prefently fix 
it to the bufh where you are; and make all 
poffible hafte to the net to prevent their ef- 
caping. 

If you would preferve a breed in your 
grounds, Kill the cocks, and keep the 
Kens till towards Lent, in fome conyenient 
room, and then put them out into your 
grounds, and they will foon find cocks fora 
breed, 
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There is another way found moft effectual 
for the taking of pheafants in the winter- 
feafon, provided there is‘no fhow: get anet 
in the en of a cafting-net, but larger, 
with the mefhes about five inches wide; 
then take fome peas or wheat, and knowing 
their haunts, which will be in young coppi- 
ces of about three or four years growth; in 
fuch places feck out their path, by theirdrop- 
pings or dung, which paths generally lead 
from the young coppices to thofe that are 
older; and having ain out any path, lay 
about a pint of the corn in the place, ob- 
ferving where you lay it, fo that they may 
come to eat; thus do for feveral days for 
about a fortnight, by which time they will 
be fo accuftomed to it, that they will come 
to expect fome food, and by this means, 
all, or moft of the pheafants in that part, 
will be gathered to it. 

Having thus trained them, and that you 
certainly know when you come in the morn- 
ing that they have been there, which will 
be found by their eating and the dung, then 
in fuch places fet your nets, only one in 
one place, which is done thus; tie the top 
of your nets to a bough, then fpread it at 
the bottom, and peg it down to the ground 
on all parts except one, which muft be 
raifed up above a foot and a half, like an 
arched door, with an afhen ftick; alfo fix to 
the faid arch feveral rods made of hazle, 
with the taper ends to the earth, within the 
net, fo that the pheafants may come in by 
parting the fticks, bur not get out again: 

Having thus fet your nets, which muft 
be made of coarfe thread, fuch as rabbet- 
bays, and of atanned colour, by putting 
them into a tan-pit, cover your nets with 
boughs to prevent them from feeing them; 
and be fure to fet them fome diftance in the 
wood. The ufe of the nets is from the be- 
ginning of May to the latter end of O/foder. 

PHEASANT-HAWKING, a rural di- 
_verfion, managed with a gofhawk in coverts, 
of which nonedut thofe of a ftrong and able 
body, with fpirit and courage, are fit; for 
this flight is different from that in the 
champagne fields, where the hawk and the 
game are always in fight; fo that you are to 
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make her to the pheafant and fuch like fore 
of fowl, that always frequent the woods, 
coverts, and the like obfcure places, which 
hinders the fight, which fhould be your 
guide in the flight. For the better effecting 
of this, you mutt be very circumfpeét as to 
the place you firft enter in, to the end fhe 
may be well guarded, and kept from taking 
any diflike or offence at the dogs, which if 
fhe does at the firft entrance, it will be dif- 
ficult to bring her to endure them again; 
therefore to divert any fuch ill quality at 
firft, fhe muft be better manned, followed 
and governed, than in the field; fo that if 
you would have her make a perfeét hawk, 
and to be bold and venturous in thick woods, 
with the Falconer, the dogs, and the game, 
you muft make a good choice of the time, 
place, and dogs. 

Thetime fhould be early in the year,.about 
January, February, or March, before the 
approach of the leaf; but the beft months 
for pheafant-hawking, are November, De- 
cember, and Yanuary, after which you muft 
be preparing her for the mew, that fhe may 
be early mewed, to fly in the field the next 
feafon for partridges. 

Having made choice of the place to fy 
your hawk in, and that you*have let her go 
into her flight, be fure to command your 
dogs behind you until you have found her, 
and if fhe has killed the game, it is fufi- 
cient; if not, but that you find her on the 
ground, out of an eagernefs of the fport, 
(as many will be at the firft entrance) if 
there be any tree that fhe may well fee from 
it, fet her thereon, otherwife keep her on 
your fiit, and beat for it again, then if fhe 
flies and kills it, ‘keep the dogs back until 
you have found her, and fuffer her to plume 
and take her pleafure for a time; then 
gently call in your dogs and walk about her, 
encouraging her with your voice, that fhe 
may be acquainted with the noife; and when 
you fee it convenient, ftoop to it upon your 
knees, and rending the chaps, give her blood 
in the throat, which will much pleafe her; 
pare away alfo the hard brain-pan from the 
reft, and give her the head in her foot to 
eat, the ground hiding the body from her : 

then 
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then having your dog (which muft be under 
great command) clofe by, when fhe has 
done, and begins to look about her, then 
throw the pheafant amongft them, that the 
may, together with fome words of rebuke 
from you, make them give way with fear 
unto her; but let them be in her fight, and 
having fufficiently taken her pleafure, take 
the pheafants gently from her, leaving the 
head in her foot, and let her eat it on the 
ground where the quarry lay, only refer- 
ving a little to take her to your fift withal ; 
then put on her hood and reward her, by 
which means you will much win her love to 
you. She will, according to: thefe direc- 
tions, with a good keeper, fair fying, and 
two or three ftaunch {paniels, be brought in 
a fhort time to good perfection in this 
fport. 

Again, in order to embolden your hawk, 
to make her take a pheafant from the perch 
with courage, obferving the direétions fol- 
lowing ; before you fly her, provide a dead 
pheafant, or alive one, which is beft; take 
r¢ with you into the wood, and when-you 
are difpofed to call your hawk for her fup- 
per, and as fhe is drawing and:attending af- 
ter you for the fame, having a convenient 
pole ready for your purpofe, call your fpa- 
niels about you to make them bay, and fud- 
denly breaking the neck of the pheafant, lift 
ir up upon a bough, that the hawk may 
have fight of it, and with your voice call 
and encourage her to come-in and feize it, 
and if fhe pulls itdown, be fure that you re- 
buke the dogs in fuch manner, and keep 
them fo at command, that they give her 
way at her defcending, and that fhe may 
plume and take her pleafure thereon, which 
will fo embolden her in a fmall time, that 
when fhe fees a pheafant take perch the will 
immediately feize it and pull it down; nor 
will fhe be afraid of the dogs, for when they 
are once managed and brought into good 
fubjection, they will know their duty, and 
be fearful of tranfgrefling, fo that if you are 
abfent you may venture them but remem- 
ber by all means to have no ftrange dogs, 
for one may fpoil your {port by drawing the 
re(t into errors, and caufing them to hunt 
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after any thing ; nor is it convenient to hunt 
with many fpaniels, for two or three couple 
is enough to range and beat abour a large 
wood, and to percha pheafant. 
PHEASANT-POWTS, young phea- 
fants; for the driving and taking of which 
with in-nets, when you have found out an 
eye of them, place your nets crofs the little 
paths and ways they have made, which are 
much like fheep-traéts; and if poffible, 
you fhould find out one of their principal 
haunts, which may be eafily known. by the 
barenefs of the ground, their mutings, and 
the feathers which lie feattered about; and 
always take the wind with you, for itis their 
cuftom to run down the wind; place the 
nets hollow, loofe, and circular-wife, the 
nether part muft be faftened to the ground, 
and the upper fidelie hollow, fo that when 
any thing rufhes in, it may fall and entangle 
iia & 
Having fo fixed the net, go to the haunts, 
and if you find the eye fcattered, with your 
call draw them together, and when you find 
they begin to cluck and pipe to one another, 
then forbear calling, and take an inftrument 
by fome called a driver, See Plate V. fig. 
6. which is made of. ftrong white wands, 
or ofiers, fuch as bafket-makers ufe, which 
mult be fet in a handle; in two or three 
places it muft be twifted or bound about 
with fmall ofiers, according to the figure. 
With this driver, fo foon as you fee the 
pheafants gathered together, make a great 
noife on the boughs and bufhes about you, 
which will fo frighten them, that they will 
all get clofe together, and run away a little 
diftance, and ftand to hearken; then make 
the fame noife a fecond time, which will’ 
make them runagain, and continue the 
fame till you have driven them into your nets 
for they may be drove like fheep; but if it 
happens that they take acontrary way, then 
make a croaking hoife, as it were in their 
faces, which will-prefently turn them the 
right way, as you would have them; but in) 
ufing the driver, firft obferve fecrecy, in, 
keeping your felf out of their fight, for if 
they fpy you, they will run and hide them- 
felves in holes under fhrubs, and will not 
O02 ftir 
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ftir till night. Secondly, take ‘time and 
leifure, for rafhnefs and over-much hafte 
fpoils the fport. See Paeasanrs. 

PIAFFEUR, is a proud ftately horfe, 
who being full of mettle or fire, reftlefs 
and forward, with a great deal of motion, 
and an exceffive eagernefs to go forwards 
makes this motion; the more that you en- 
deayour to keep him in, he bends his leg up 
to his belly: he fnorts, traverfes, if he 
can, and by his fiery action fhews his reft- 
ivenefs, whence fome, tho’ very improperly, 
fay he dances. 

Such horfes as thefe, or fuch as are bred 
to paflage upon a ftrait line, are much 
admired in caroufels and+magnificent fef- 
tivals. 

PICKER, Horsz-prexer, is an iron in- 
ftrument five or fix inches long, bent or 
crooked on one fide, and flat and pointed 
on the other, ufed by grooms to cleanfe the 
infide of the manage horfes feet, and pick 
out the earth and fand that has got into 
them. , 

PIGEON, a domeftic bird, very well 
known, and fed inorder to be eaten: I fhall 
chiefly mention thofe that are bred in pi- 
gceon or dove-houfes; fome there are, for 
want of the conveniency of fuch houfes, 
thatare bred in coops and dove-cotes; in 
general we reckon but two forts of pigeons, 
the wild and the tame; the tame rough- 
footed ones differ not much from the wild, 
only they are fomewhat bigger, and more 
familiar: the wild ufually perch upon trees, 
being feldom feen on the ground, and are 
very good food. 

By wild pigeons, are meant thofe that 
breed in woods, fea-rocks, &c. and by the 
tame, fuch as are bred in dove-houfes, 

There are indeed many forts of pigeons, 
fuch as carriers, croppers, powters, horfe- 
men, runts, jacobins, turbits, helmets, 
nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, fpots, 
trumpeters, fhakers, turners, finikins, &c, 
from which proceed, when they are con- 
trary matched together, baftard-bred pi- 


geons, fuch as are called, from the cropper | 


or powter and the carrier, powting-horfe- 
men; from the tumbler and the horfeman, 
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dragoons: of the generality of thefe ] fhalD 
fay but little, they being only kept for fan- 
cy, and not for the profit of the table, tho’ 
the fame methad is to be ufed in breeding 
them. 

There are different forts of runts, one 
called Spanifh runts, generally of a blood- 
red, or mottled colour : they are very loofe 
feathered, and large bodied, but breed 
not fo often as the fmaller forts. 

Horfemen are excellent breeders, and 
are not eafily took; the common Englifh 
runt is- a good fized pigeon, and breeds 
well. 

The pigeon called the leghorn, is a fort 
of runt, only diftinguifhed by a little wat- 
tle over his noftril: he is a fulb bodied pi- 
geon; whofe feathers lie clofe to his body, 
and is an excellent breeder, and generally 
ofa grizzled colour, ermined round the 
neck. 4 

To thofe who keep pigeons for the fake of 
good breeding, I would recommend baf- 
tard-bred pigeons, fuch as powting-horfe- 
men, powting dragoons, from a powter or 
cropper, and a leghorn; the reafonis, fuch 
pigeonswill breed nine or ten pair of young 
ones in a year, for the little puff of wind. 
thrown in from the powter, gives them a 
heat and mirth; they will cantinually be 
playing or courting, and when they have 
young ones, will feed them well, with a 
cropper, by reafon of the bigneds of his crop,, 
feldom doth. 

Carriers breed but flowly, three or four 
pair a year for them is much, by reafon of 
their cold nature: they are con{tant lovers, 
and very rarely tread any but their own mate, 
and therefore hard to match when feparate ; 
they will often take three months time. 

On the contrary, a powter will tread any 
hen that will let him, at any time; and 
take him from his own mate, and he will 
match to another ina day or two; for that 
baftard-bred pigeons are moft ferviceable 
for thofe who breed them to fupply the 
table. 

Great care muft be taken to make con- 
venient places to breed in; each pair of pi- 
geons mult be fure to have two nefts, with 
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bafkets in them is beft, for before one pair 
can go out of the neft, or feed themfelves, 
the old ones will lay, and be fetting : nay I 
have often feen a fecond pair hatched before 
the firft could feed themfelves, and the old 
ones feed both pair. Be fure when you take 
the young ones, clean the neft, or put ina 
- clean bafker, for cleanlinefs isa great help. 

Never let them want meat, for if you do 
they cannot be provided with foft meat in 
their crop when the young hatch, which 
if wanting, the young ones certainly. die ; 
or if you feed the old ones by hand, they 
will go feed their young immediately with 
what they get, which they not being able to 
digeft, kills them; fo that the beft way is 
to let them have meat always by them in 
a box, witha hopper in it made for that 
purpofe. 

Breed young ones for ftock in the fpring, 
thofe bred in the winter being generally 
crampt, and never prove good breeders. 

The reafon why I recommeed bafkets to 
breed in, is, tame pigeons feldom build their 
nefts, the want oft which a bafket fupplies. 
Be fure take care no vermin come among 
them. P 

Of thofe bred in pigeon-houfes, the grey 
pigeon, inclining to afh-colour and black, 
is beft ; and fhe generally fhews her fruit- 

‘fulnefs by the rednefS of her eyes and feet, 
and by the ring of gold colour which is 
about her neck. 

There are two feafons in the year wherein 
you may {tock your pigeon-houfe, the firltis 
May ; for as thefe firft pigeons having much 
ftrengthened thermfelves during the winter, 
they are in a condition foon to yield profit to 
the buyer. Secondly, in Augu/? there are 
a great number of young pigeons that have 
been well fed with the corn which their dams, 
both cocks and hens, have plentifully fup- 
plied them with, from the harveft in that 
feafon. 

You muft take care to furnith your pi- 
geon-houfe according to the bignefs of it; 
if you put but a few in it, it will be a great 
while before you will have the pleafure of 
eating young pigeons, for you muft take 
none out of the pigeon-houfe before it is well 
ftocked. 
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Be. fure to feed them in hard weather, 
and in benting-time, which is when the 
corn is in the ear, and keep out the vermin, 
and you will never want ftock. 

It is good to give them loom, mixed with 
falc and cummin feed, mixed well, made up 
in lumps and dried ; it provokes luft, and 
helps i in breeding. 

Be fure never to let them want freth water. 
The beft food is tares ; the mornings and 
evenings are proper times to give them their 
meat, and never at noon, for fear of break- 
ing their reft, which they ufually take at that 
hour, which rooft is very neceffary to make 
them thrive with the food which they ear. 

To hinder pigeons from quitting the pi- 
geon-houfe,, take the head and feet of a 
gelt goat, and boil them together till the 
flefh feparates from the bone.: take this flefh 
and boil itagain in the fame liquor, till the 
whole is confumed ; ‘bruift into this decoc- 
tion, which is very thick, fome potter’s 
earth, out of which you are to take all the 
ftones, vetch, dung, hemp, food and corn; 
the whole muft be kneaded together and re- 
duced to a pafte, or dough, which form in- 
to fmall- loaves about the thicknefs of two 
fifts, and dry them in the fun or oven, and 
take care it do not burn; when they are 
baked, lay them in feveral parts of the pi- 
geon-houfe, and as foon as they are fet there 
the pigeons will amufe themfelves with 
pecking them; and finding fome tafte there- 
in which pleafes them, they will keep fo 
clofe to it that they will not afterwards leave 
it but with regret. Others take a handful 
of falt, which they candy, and afterwards 
put into the pigeon-houfe. Some take a 
goat’s head and boil it in water, with falt, 
cummin, hemp, and urine, and then ex- 
pofe itin the pigeon-houfe, with which they 
amufe the pidgeons. Liaftly, there are thofe 
who fry millet in honey, adding, a litcle 
water to prevent it’s burning too; this pre- 
paration isa repaftto them, and will caule 
them to have fuch an affection for their or- 
dinary habitation, that they will be fo fa 
from abandoning it themfelves that they wilt 
draw ftrange pigeons to it. 

Pigeons will live eight years, but they on- 
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jy prolific for the firft four years, afterwards 
they are worth nothing, for when they are 
once paft that age, all they do is to deprive 
you of the profit you might reap by others 
that are younger. It is fomething difficult 
to know how to diftinguihh their age. 

If you would furnifh your table with 
young ones in the winter, and feed daintily, 
you muft not tarry for them till they can fly, 
but take them when they are grown pretty 
ftrong; pluck the largeft quills out of their 
wings, which will confine them to their 
nefts; others tie their feet, or elfe break 
the bones of their legs, by which means they 
will be fatin a very fhort time, becaufe the 
fub{tance of the nourifhment they receive be- 
ing then not fo much difperfed, turns into fat. 

PIGEON-HOUSE, a piece of ceconomy 
of which a great deal may be faid, there 
being an infinite number of things to be 
obferved, in order to get a pigeon-houfe 
that may be advantageous and profitable to 
you. To begin therefore: the firft thing 
1s to pitch upon a‘ convenient place, of 
which none is more proper than in the mid- 
dle of a court-yard, which is fuppofed to be 
{pacious enough, or without the houfe, by 
reafon pigeons are naturally of a fearful dif 
pofition, and the leaft noife they hear 
frightens them ;_ hence it is, that they al- 
ways make pigeon-houfes with much care 
and a great deal of reafon, at fuch a diftance 
that the rufling noife of the trees fhaken by 
the wind, and the over-murmurings of the 
water may not affright them. 

‘As to the bignefs of the pigeon-houfe, 
that depends upon the fancy of thofe who 
build them: but it is better they fhould be 
fpacious than too little; and for it’s form, 
the round is to be preferred before the fquare 
ones, becaufe rats cannot fo eafily come at 
the one as at the other; andtheround houfe 
is alfo more commodious, becaufe you may 
by the means of a ladder turning upon an 
axis, eafily vifit all that is within the pigeon- 
houfe, and come near the nefts without being 
propped, and take the pigeonsin them; fo 
that you may effect that by the conveniency 
of this ladder in a round one which cannot 
be done in a fquare pigeon-houfe. 
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To hinder ratsyfrom getting upon the 
outfide into a pigeon-houfe, they fatten tin 
plates toa certain height, and in fuch places 
where they forefee the rats might pafs, at 
the outward angles of a fquare pigeon-houfe; 
thefe plates ought to bea foot high, and 
raifed above half a foot on the fides, fo that 
when the rats come to them and cannot catch 
hold of them, they fall upon the iron {pikes 
which are ufually fixed at the bottom, orthe 
piace where you forefee they may fall. 

Care fhould alfo be had that the pigeon- 
houfe fhould be placed at fome fmall dif- 
tance from water, that the pigeons may 
carry itto their young ones: and the fame 
being a little. warmed in their bills, it will 
be more wholefome for them than when it 
is cold. 

The boards which cover the pigeon-houfe 
fhould be well joined together, infuchman- 
ner that neither rats nor wind can pafs thro’; 
the covering alfo fhould be fuch that no rian 
may penetrate through it; efpecially, it 
ought tobe raifed on good folid founda- 
tions, the floor good, the building folid, 
and well cemented, becaufe - pigeons dung 
has an ill property of ruining foundations; 
they muft be hard plaiftered, and white- 
wafhed within and without, that being the 
colour mott pleafing to the pigeons. Itmuft 
be a conftant ‘caution, that there be no 
window or opening of the pigeon-houfe to 
the eaftward, but they muft have always, 
as much as may, be placed to the fouth, 
for pigeons love direétly to feel the fun, and 
efpecially in winter; but if by reafon of the 
fituation of the place, you can do no other- 
wife than make the window of the pigeon- 
houfe to face tothe north, you mutt always 
keep it fhut clofe in cold weather, and open 
it infummer, that the cooling air may have 
paffage into the place, which is refrefhing 
and delightful to pigeons in that feafon of 
the year. 

' The pigeon-houfe fhould have two cinc- 
tures built without, either of free-ftone or 
parget, one of which is to reach to the mid- 
dle of the pigeon-houfe, and the other un- 
der the window, through which the pigeons 
go in and out; thefe twoinclofures are made 

: on 
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on purpofe that the birJs may reft upon 
them when they return out of the fields: 
you fhould have a portcullis at the window 
before-mentioned, for the egrefs and re- 
grefs of the pigeons, which portcullis mutt 
be fomething larger than die window or 
aperture, which fhould be lined with tin, 
well faftened to the wall, to keep the rats 
from coming up: this portcullis may be 
raifed up or pulled down every morning*and 
evening, by the means of a board faftened 
toa pully, which is to be fixed about the 
faid window; and this cord may hang down 
fo low, that it may be reached without any 
trouble. 

_To manage this affair well, the door 
fhould be always placed in fight of the 
dwelling-houfe, whether the pigeon-houfe 
be built within or without the court-yard, 
though you are obliged to make the door to 
open on the north fide, from whence the 
wind that blows is very incommodious to 
the pigeons, becaufe the matter of the fa- 
mily may keep in awe thofe that go in and 
come out of the pigeon houfe; and to pre- 
vent the inconyeniency that may arife from 
the north wind; make a double door to it, 
and by that means defend your pigeon- 
houfe from the feverity of the cold air. 

As to the nefts, or coves of the pigeon- 
houfe, fome build thém in the wall with flat 
bricks, in fuch a manner, that they are long 
and fquare, and darkifh at the bottom, 
which is a thing thefe birds cévet: thofe 
nefts would have continued tobe among the 
firft rank, if amongft others, the invention 
of earthen pots had not been found out; 
befides thofe built in the wall have very of- 
ten fome chink or other through which rats 
may get into them, whereas the pot being 
all of apiece, entirely keeps them out, un- 
lefs it be at the mouth. Others make ufe 
of round tiles, placed one upon another, 
reprefenting the fhape of a pipe to receive 
water in, and they range them half a foot 
diftant from each other upon bricks, fitted 
above as well as below to the roundnefs of 


thefe tiles, which alfo ferve to feparate the | 


nefts: but this is not fo good as either of 
the others. Be fure their nefts or holes be 


efteemed, 
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made -difh-fafhioned at the bottom, (as 
they do not always build nefts) then 
the eggs will keep in the middle, and 
the pigeon muft fit true upon them, which 
if otherwife they will roll afide, and for 
want of proper heat, even though the pi- 
geon fits well in her neft, will chill and cer- 
tainly fpoil. But in what manner foever 
thefe nefts are made, you mutt be very ex- 
act, that they fhould be rather too big than 
too little, to the end that the cock and the 
hen may have room to ftand in them. 

The firft range of thefe nefts, be they 
made as they pleafe, muft always be four 
feet diftant from the ground, fo that the 
wall underneath being very fimooth, the rats 
may not be able to getup. You mutt ob- 
ferve in the firft place, that if you build 
thefe nefts or coves with earthen pots, to 
place them chequer-wife, and not fquare 
one over another: in the next place, you 
mutt not raife their nefts any higher than 
within three feet of the top of the pigeon- 
houfe; and thirdly, you muft cover the laft 
range of thofe nefts with a board a foot and 
a half broad, and fet flanting, for fear the 
rats, which may happen to come down from 
the top, may get in to them. All thefe 
nefts fhould be built level with the wall, 
which fhould be fimooth and well whitened. 
You may, and it will be very much to the 
purpofe, place before every neft door or 
mouth, a fmall flat ftone, which comes out 
of the wall three or four fingers broad, for 
the pigeons to reft upon when they go in or 
come out of their nefts, or when bad wea- 
ther obliges them to keep to the pigeon- 
houfe. 

TAME PIGEONS ; 
feveral {pecies. 

Runts, the largeft kind of pigeons, called 
by the Italians, tronfo; but thefe may again 
be diftinguifhed into greater or fmaller: 
thofe' which are commonly called the Spanifh 
runts are much efteemed, being the largeft 
fort of pigeon, but are fluggifh, and more 
flow of flight than the fmaller forts of runts ; 
but the fmaller runts are better breeders, 
and quicker of flight, for which they are 
As for the colours of their 

feathers, 


of thefe there are 
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“feathers, they are uncertain, fo that a 
ju’gment cannot be made of the fort by 
‘them. 

The next which makes the largeft figure, 
but is not in reality the largeft bird, is the 
cropper, fo called, becaufe they ufually do, 

y attracting the ajr, blow up their crops 
to an extraordinary bignels, even fo as to 
i fometimes as large as their bodies. This 
brt is the more valued acconling as it can 
fivell up it’s crop to the larger fize. 

The bodies of this fort are about the bie- 
nels of the fmaller runt, but are fomewhat 
mote flender; this fort alfo is of various 
colours in the feathers. 

The thakers; thefe are of two forts, viz. 
the btoad tailed fhaker, and the narrow 
tailed fhaker: thefe are fo called, becaufe 
they are almoft conftantly wagging their 
heads and necks up and down; the broad 
are diftinguifhed from the narrow, in that 
the broad tailed fort abounds with tail-fea- 
thers, about twenty-fix in number; but the 
narrow tailed fhakers have not fo many. 

Thefe, when they walk, carry their-rail- 


feathers and creft fpread abroad like a turky- / 


cock; they have likewife a diverfity of fea- 
thers. 


The jacobines, or cappers; ‘which are fo | 


called on account of certain feathers which 
turn up about the back part of the head: 
fome of this fort are rough footed; they are 
fhort billed, the iris of their eye of a pearl 
colour, and the head is commonly -white. 
The turbit, which fome fuppofe to be a 
‘cortuption of the word cortheck, or.curtheke, 


as they are called by the Dutch, which feems | 


| 


to be derived of the French, court-bec, and | 


fignifies a fhort bill, for which this pigeon 
is remarkable ; for the head is flat, and the 
feathers on the breaft fpread both ways. 


Thefe are much of the fame fize with the 


jacobines. 


the ufe which is fometimes made of them 
in carrying of letters to and fro; certain it 
is that they are very nimble meffengers, for 
fome authors affirm that it has been found 
by experience, that one of thefe pigeons 
will fly three miles in a minute, or from 
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St. Albans to Lon: in feyen minutes; this 
has been tried by experiments. 

We have an account of their paffing and 
repailing with advices between Hirtivs and 
Brutus, at the fiege of Modena, who had, 
by laying meat for them in fome high places, 
ufed their pigeons to fly from place to place 
for their meat, they having before kept 
them hungry, and in a dark place. ; 

Thefe pigeons are about the fize of com- 
mon pigeons, and of a dark blue, or 
blackith colour, which is ‘one way of dif- 
tinguifhing them from other forts: they are 
alfo remarkable for having their eyes com- 
paffed about with a broad circle of naked 
fpungy fkin, and for having the upper cha 
of their beak covered more than hale froth 
the head, with a double cruft of the like 
naked fungous body. The bill or beak is 
moderately long, and black. 

Thefe birds have this quality, that though 
they are carried many miles from the place 
where they are bred or brought up, or have 
themfelves hatched or bred up any young 
‘ones, they will immediately return home as 
foon as they aré let to fy. 

When perfons would ufe them for car- 
riers, they muft order them after the follow- 
ing manner: 

Two friends muft agree to keep them, the 
one at London, and the other at Windfor, or 
at any other place; he that lives at Windfor 
muft take two or three cocks or hens which 
were bred at his friend’s at TBeee and the 
other two or'three that were bred at Windjorz 
when the perfon at London has occafion to 
fend any advice to his friend at Windjor, he 
mutt roll up a little piece of paper, and tie 


it gently with a fmall ftring -paffed through’ 


it, about the pigean’s neck. 
But here you mult remember, that the 
pigeons you defign to fend with a letter, 


|| muft be kept pretty much in the dark, and 
The carriers, are pigeons fo called from 


without meat for eight or ten ‘hours before 
‘they are turned out, and then they will rife 
and turn round till they have found their 
way, and continue their flight till they have 

got home, 
With two or three of thefe pigeons on 
each fide, a correfpondence might be carried 
on 


a 
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on in a very expeditious manner, efpecially 
in matters of curiofity, Ge. 

The Barbary pigeon, or barb, is another 
fort, whofe bill is like that of the turbit, 
fhort and thick, baying a broad and naked 
circle of a fpungy white fubftance round 
about the eye, like that of the carrier pi- 
geon; the iris of the eyeis white, if the fea- 
‘thers of the pinion are inclinable to a darker 
colour, but is red if the feathers are white, 
cas is obferved in other birds. 3 

Smiters, are fuppofed to be the fame that 
the Dutch call dragers; this fort fhake their 
‘wings as they fy, and rife commonly in a 
circular manner in their flight, the males, 
‘for the moft part, rifing higher than the fe- 
males, and frequently falling and flabbing 
with their wings, which makes a noife 
that may be heard a great way off, which 
often is the caufe of their breaking or fhat- 
tering their quill-feathers. 

Thefevery much refemble the Tumbler 
pigeon, the difference chiefly is, that the 
tumbler is fomething fimaller, and in it’s 
flight will tumble itfelf backward over it’s 
head; the diverfity of colours in the feathers 
makes no difference, 

The Helmet pigeon, is diftinguifhed from 
the others, becaufe it has the head, the 
quill-feathers and the tail-feathers, always 
of one colour, fometimes black, fometimes 
white, or red, or blue, or yellow, but the 
other feathers of the body are of a different 
colour. 

The Light Horfeman; this is fuppofed 
to bea crofs ftrain, between a cock Cropper 
anda hen of the Carrier breed, becaufe they 
feem to partake of both, as appears from 
the excrefcence of flefh upon their bills, 
and the fwellings of their crops; thefe are 
not inclined to leave the place of their birth, 
or the houfe that they have been ufed to. 
The Baftard-bill pigeon, is fomething 
bigger than the Barbary pigeon; they have 
fhort bills, and are generally faid to have 
red eyes, though probably thofe coloured 
eyes belong only to thofe that have white 
feathers. 
~ There is a pigeon called the Turner, which 
is faid to have a tuft of feathers hanging 
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backwards on the head, which parts like a 
horfe’s mane. ; 

There is alfo a pigeon of a fmaller fort, 
called the Finikin, but in other refpects like 
the former. 

There is another pigeon called the Spot, 
fuppofed, (and with judgment) to take it’s 
name from a fpot on the forehead, juft above 
the bill, and the feather of it’s tail always 
of the fame colour with the fpots, and all 
the other feathers are white, 

The Mahomet, or Mawinet pigeon, fup- 
pofed to be brought from Turkey, which is 
fingular for it’s large black eyes, but the 
other parts are like thofe of the Barbary 
pigeon. 

To diftinguifh which are the males and 
females among Pigeons, it is chiefly known 
by the voice and cooing, the females having 
a fmall weak voice, and the male aloud 
and deep voice, 

The food which is generally given to 
Pigeons is tares, but if fpurry feeds were 
mixed with them, or buck-wheat, thofe 
grains would forward their breeding; how- 
ever, with only tares they may be expetted 
to breed eight or nine times a year; but 
perhaps they feldom hatch above one ata 
time, though if they be in full vigour they 
will breed a pair at one fitting. 

In the feeding of pigeons, it is advifeable 
not to let them have more meat at onetime 
than they can eat, becaufe they are apt to 
tofs it about and lofe a great deal of it; fo 
that the contrivance of filling a {tone bottle 
with their meat, and placing the mouth 
downwards, fo that it may come within an 
inch of a plain or table, will give a fupply 
as they feed. 

And fomething of the fame method 
fhould be ufed about their water, by the 
bottle to be reverfed with the mouth into a 
narrow fhallow ciftern; but they muft by 
no means be without water, they being of 
themfelves a dry bird, and fubject to con- 
tract dirt and fleas. 


To take Piczons, Rooxs and Crows upon 
new ploughed or fown ground. 


Take a good number of fmall twigs, or 
ieap ftrong 
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ftrong wheaten ftraw of a good length, 
bird-lime them well, lay them on the 
ground where pigeons, &c. frequent, and 
they will foon be entangled with them; and 
in order to allure to your twigs or ftraws, 
you may tie two or three pigeons to the 
ground among the twigs. 


Another Way. 


Cut fome fheets of thick brown paper, 
each into about eight parts, making them 
up in the fhape of a fugar-loaf, and lime 
the infide of them three or four days before 
you intend to ufe-them; put into each pa- 
per near the bottom three or four grains of 
corn, and lay thefe papers up and down the 
ground, as much as you can under clods of 
earth, early in the morning before the pi- 
geons, &¢. come to feed. The more pa- 
pers you lay the greater you may expeét your 
fport. When the pigeons come to feed they 
will fee the corn, and by thrufting in their 
hears to reach it will get hood-winked by 
the paper fticking to their heads, which 
will occafion them to take wing, and Ay 
bolt upright till they have fpent themfelves, 
when they will come tumbling down and 
may be eafily taken. 

PIKE, a very long lived fifh, according 
to Lord Bacon and Gefner, who fay he out- 
lives all other fifh, which is a pity, as he is 
an abfolute tyrant of the frefh water. The 
largeft are the coarfer food, and the {malleft 
are always accounted beft: this fith never 
fwims in fhoals, but refts by himfelf alone, 
being naturally very bold and daring, and 
will feize almoft upon any thing, eyen de- 
vour his own kind: he breeds but once a 
year, and {pawns in Fedruary or March. The 
beft fort is found in rivers, the worft in meres 
and ponds. His common food is either 
pickerel-weed'or frogs, or what fifth he can 


get. 

PIKE-FISHING ;. there is two. ways to 
take the pike, by the ledger and the walk- 
ing-bait. The ledger-bait is fixed in one 


certain place, and may continue while the 


Angler is abfent; this muft be a live bait, 
of fith or frog; of fifh, the beft is a dace, 
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roach, or perch; of frogs, the yelloweft are- 
beft. In ufing the ledger-bait, if it be a 

fith, ftick your hooks through his upper lip, 

and then faftening it to a ftrong line; at 

leaft twelve or fourteen yards long, tie the 

other end of the line, either to fome ftake 

in the ground, or to the bough of a tree 

near the pike’s ufual haunt; which done, 

wind your line on a forked ftick, big enough 

to keep the bait from drawing it under wa- ° 
ter, all except half a yard, or a little more;. 
and your ftick muft have a fmall cleft at the 

end, into which faften your line,. but fo, 

that when the pike comes, he may eafily 

draw it forth, and have line enough to go to 

his hold and pouch the bait. 

But if the bait be a frog, put the arming 
wire in at his mouth, and’ out at his gills, 
then with a fine needle and filk fow the up- 
per partof his leg, with one ftitch only, to: 
your arming-wire, or tie his leg gently 
above the upper joint to the wire: 

There is a way of trolling for pike, with: 
a winch to wind it up; this fifh being very 
ftrong, your rod muft not be too fender at 
top, where fhould be placed 4 ring for your 
line to run through, which line is to be of 
filk two yards and a quarter next the hook, 
it muft be double, and ftronely armed with 
wire about feyen inches: fa{ten fome fmooth 
lead upon the fhank of the hook, and hay- 
ing placed it in the mouth of your fith-bait, 
with your lead fink it with his head down- 
wards, fo move your bait up and down, and 
if you feed the fifh at the hook, give him 
length enough to run away with the bait 
and pouch it, then ftrike him with a fmart 
jerk. Obferve in trolling to put your arm- 
ing-wire in at the mouth of the gudgeon,. 
(the beft bait) and thrufting it along by the 
back, bring it out again by the tail, and 
there faften it with a thread, having your 
reelin your hand, and your line fixed to 
your hook through a ring at the top of your 
rod; when move your bait up and down in- 
fome likely place in the water, as you walk 
gently by the river-fide. When you feel him 
bite, be fure to give him line enough, and 
not to ftrike him too quick or too fiercely, 
left you endanger your tackle and Jofe your 
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fith: if you fifh at fnap, give him Jeave to 
run a little, and then ftrike the contrary 
way to which he runs: but for this method 
of angling afpring hook is beft, and your 
tackle muft be much more ftrong than for 
the troll. 

If you fifh with a dead bait for a pike, 
take minnows, yellow frogs, dace, or roach, 
and having diffolved gum of jey in oil of 
fpike, anoint your bait therewith, cafting 
it where pikes frequent; after it has lain a 
little while at the bottom, draw it to the 
top, and fo up the ftream, and you will 
quickly perceive a pike very eagerly follow- 
ing it. They bite beft about three in the 
afternoon, in clear watér, with a gentle gale, 
in the middle of fummer to the latter end 
of autumn, and in winter, all day lone; 
and in the latter end and beginning of the 
fpring, he bites moft eagerly early in the 
morning, and Jate in the evening. See 
Houxinc, &e. ' 

PILLAR; moft great manages have pil- 
Jars fixed in the middle of the manage- 
ground, to point out the center; but all 
manages in general have, upon the fide or 
circumference, other pillars placed two and 
two, at certain diftances, from whence they 
are called the two pillars, to diftinguifh 
them from that of the center. 

When we fpeak of the former, we call it 
working round the pillar, and when we refer 
to the other two, we call it, working be- 
tween the two pillars. - 

The pillar of the center ferves to regulate 
and adjuft the extent of ground, to the end 
that the manage upon volts may be per- 
formed with method and juftnefs, and that 
they may work in a fquare by rule and mea- 
fure, upon four lines of the volt, which 
ought to be imagined at an equal diftance 
from the center, 

It ferves likewife to break unruly high 
mettled horfes, without endangering the ri- 
der, the horfe being tied to along rope, 
one end of which is made faft to a pillar, and 
managed by a man placed by the pillar, 
which keeps the horfe in fubjeétion, and 
hinders him from flying out. 


To break fuck an unruly fiery horfe, and 
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make him go forwards, put the cavelfion 
upon him, and make faft the rope to the 
middle ring and to the pillar, trot him round 
the pillar without any perfon on his back, 
and fright him with the fhambrier or rod, 
that he may know it, and fy from the leaft 
appearance of a blow. 

This done, you may mount him round 
the pillar, and put him on, fo as that he 
fhall not be able either to rear up or to ftop, 
in-order to do mifchief, for the dread of the 
fhambrier will prevent all diforders, and 
hinder him from topping. 

The Duke of Newca/He fays, this is the 
only cafe in which the ufe of the pillar 
fhould be fuffered, for in general, he is fo 
far from approving of the pillar, that he 
affirms, it only fpoils horfes, becaufe round 
it they only work by rota, and having their 
eyes always fixed upon the fame objects, 
know not how to manage elfewhere, but 
inftead of obeying the hand and the heels, 
know nothing but the rope and the fham- 
brier. 

In fuch manages as have not this pillar, 
you muft imagine a place where it fhould 
be, that is, you muft confider the middle of 
the ground as the center, in order to regu- 
late and facilitate manages upon rounds. 
See Rope and Ropes. 

The two pillars are placed at the diftance 
of two or three paces the one from the 
other, 

We put a horfe between thefe with a 
caveffon of leather, or cord, mounted with 
two big ropes, that anfwer from the one 
pillar to the other. 

You mut ply your herfe with the caveffon 
ropes, and make him rife between the two 
pillars: when once he has got a habit of 
curvetting with eafe, he will give you a 
good feat on horfeback, and by the liberty 
of his poiture make you keep the counter- 
poife of your body, and teach you to ftretch 
out your hams. 

PINCHING [in Horfemanfhip], is when 
ahorfe ftanding ftill, the rider keeps him 
faft with the bridle-hand, and applies the 
{purs juft to the hair of his fides. . 

PIP, a diftemper incident to hawks; it 
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proceeds from cold and moiftnefs in the head, 
or by feeding on grofs meats in the fummer- 
time, that have not been wafhed well in cold 
water. 

For the cure: give the hawk with her 
cafting at night, a fcouring pill of agaric, 
or hiera picra, for two or three days toge- 
ther, and wafh her tongue with rofe-water, 
and anoint it for three or four days with oil 
of {weet almonds; and when the pip is 
thoroughly ripe, #. e. when itis white and 
foft, take it off with a fharp awl or bodkin, 
and afterwards anoint the wound with oil of 
{weet almonds. 

If the hawk has the pip in her foot, then 
calt her, and cut out the core or corn in the 
ball of it, and apply a plaifter of galbanum, 
white pitch, and‘ Venice turpentine, fpread 
on foft leather, and tied on fo faft that it 
may not come off, but yet not fo ftreight as 
to hurt her, then Jet her ftand ona perch 
foft lined, keep her warm, and drefs her 
three or four times a week till fhe is well. 

PISSING oF Broop [in Horfes], may 
proceed from divers caufes, fometimes by 
being ridden over-hard, or laboured beyond 
his ftrength, and by carrying too heavy 
burdens on his body; at other times it may 
be by fome vein broken in his body, on 
which blood will frequently iffue out of his 
body; orit may proceed from fome ftone 
fretting upon his kidneys, and from feveral 
other caufes. f 

For the cure: take knot-grafs,. fhepherd’s 
purfe, bloodwort of the hedge, polypody 
of the wall, comfrey, and garden bloodwort, 
‘of each an handful, fhred them fmall, and 
boil them in a quart of beer, to which add 
a little falt-leaven and foot, and give the 
horfe. 

PISTE, is the tread, or traét, that ahorfe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 

PIT-FALL, a cheap device, with which 
you may take a whole coyey of partridges, 
as well as fingle ones, or indeed any other 
birds: there are pit-falls above, and under 
ground: the machine reprefented by the 
cut, is afort of cage, and made thus: See 

Plate IX. No. I, 
This deyice is compofed of four fticks, 
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or pieces of wood. A,B, A, D, D,C, C,B, 
each about three feet long, and bored thro’ 
within two inches of the end, with a hole 
big enough to turn one’s little finger in it; 
they muft be placed on each other, in a 
fquare upon the ground, and let into each 
other about half the thicknefs of the ftick, 
that they may hold together, in fuch man- 
ner as to make four angles; then take two 
hazle tough rods, about the bignefs of one’s 
finger, each four or five feet long, which 
mutt be fixed in the fore-mentioned holes, 
croffing them over each other, that their 
other ends may be fixed in their oppofite 
angles, as the corner fticks in cages. ufed. 
to be laid; then yon muft have fome light 
ftrait fticks, longer than each other by de- 
grees, and about the bignefs of one’s finger, 
which you muft compile one over another,. 
the longeft firft, and the fhorteft laft, up to 
the height of the croffing of the two rods, 


fo that the whole will refemble a kind of 


bee-hive; but you muft remember to leave 
a hole at the top, to be covered or uncovered 
with fome ftone, or the like, to take out the 
birds when they, are in the pit-fall. 

You mutt at leaft bind the end of your 
fticks to the two rods with. ofiers, {trong 
packthread, or fmall cord, and this is all 
that belongs-to the pit-fall; but for the 
erecting or piling it up, do thus: take a 
ftick of about three feet long, and about 
the bignefs of one’s little finger, which 
muft be fmoothed above and below, then 
tie the end F, No. 2, with a lirtle cord, to 
the middle of the foundation-ftick A, B, 
the other end of the ftick F, G, muft have 
a {mall notch in it about two inches. from 
the end; then provide another ftick I, K, 
about a foot and a half long, with a {mall 
cord fixed at the upper end thereof, where 
you may place another little ftick H, half a 
foot long, having the end G fhaped like the 
fharp end of a wedge; the lower end of 
the {tick K muft be fixed in the ground, 
which being done, the fore-part of the pit- 
fall D, C, will come to be lifted up, and 
then place the end H of the little ftick un- 
der the cage to fupport it, and the other 
end, fhaped like a wedge, into the notch ne 
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the ftick F, G, then let the pit-fall reft gent- 
ly on it, and it will be ready fet, with one 
fide lifted up about a foot high, and the 
ftick F, G, will be about three inches from 
the ground, then ftrew your bait under the 
cage. 

The fame pit-fall will ferve to take fmall 
birds, hares, rabbets, or verming 

When you have found out” that par- 
tridges frequent cither vineyards, woods, 
orfome other place, you muft, before you 
fpread your net, pitch upon a proper ftand 
for yourfelf, either near a hedge, a knot of 
ofiers, or fome buthes, that fo your pit-fall 
may not be openly feen, and frighten the 
partridges: When the place is fixed, take 
five or fix handfuls of barley or oats, parch- 
ed ina frying pan, or elfe fome wheat, 
ftrew fome grains here and there, and make 
a pretty long train, fo as to lead the par- 
tridges to the heap; and when you know by 
their dung that they are come thither, then 
lay your pit-fall at the place where they have 
dunged, covering it with fome leaved 
branches, or broom, or leaved vine branch- 
es, if the feafon allows it, and lay down {e- 
ven or cight handfuls of corn under it, with 
along train ; the partridges having been re- 
galed there before, will not fail foon to get 
under the cage to eat, and-being greedy will 
jump upon one another, fo that coming to 
touch the little ftick F,G, which keeps the 
machine extended, it will by that means fall 
upon them. When the coyey is large, fome 
often happen to be without the reach of the 
pit-fall, but he that is dexterous, at this 

“fport, will know how to catch them another 
time. 

Thetwo figures No, 1 and 2 defcribe the 
pit-fall two ways ; the firft fhews how it is 
extended front-ways, and the other fide- 
ways, and they are marked with the fame let- 
ters; the letter E fhews you, that when the 
pit-fall is light, and the covey large, that 
you mutt put a ftone upon the top of the pit- 
fall, the weight of which prevents a fingle 
partridge from letting down the cage or 
trap, for otherwife you may take but one or 
two: this artifice is well known to thofe who 
follow the fport. 
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Befides this pitfall, for the taking of par- 
tridges, thete are others of the like nature 
with which they take fmall birds; the for- 
mer was above the earth, but thefe in, and 
under it, and are excellent for taking black- 
birds, .thrufhes, field-fares, and the like 
birds that feed upon worms. The beft 
time for this fport, is from the beginning 
of November, to the end of March; the 
device is cheap, profitable, and pretty 
common ; neverthelefs, in order to omit 
nothing that may be ufefulin this work, the 
following figures will demonftrate it to you. 
viz. 

The figure marked A, isa plain paddle- 
ftaff, fuch as country-men ufe to carry iva 
their hands as they go about their grounds : 
with this you are to cut up turfs, with whic 
the pit-fall is to be clofed, which turf muf 
at leaft be cut two inches larger than the pit: 
the faid paddle may likewile ferve to dig 
your pits, which fhould always be made in 
the fun, near fome hedge where birds fre- 
quent: they may alfo be made in great 


‘woods, near holly-bufhes, for birds in hard 


weather refort to fuch places, in expectation 
of worms, by picking up and removing the 
dead leaves that lie on the ground: the 
holes may be about feven inches deep, on the 
oppofite fide let it be about four or five 
inches long, as is defigned by the fg. VI. 
and from X, to O, there may be a diftance 
of about fix inches ; then take a {mall ftick 
X, being tapered, or cut fmall by degrees, 
ptick the fmall end X, into the fide of the 
pit marked M, and let the end V, lie upon 
the ground; fee fig. 8. then have ano- 
ther ftick marked as $, T, about the big- 
nefs of a fwan’s quill, and four inches long, 
which cut flat and fmooth on one fide, and 
cut a notch at the end S,, on the other fide. 
See Plate IX. fig. 7. 

In the next place you mutt have a forked 
ftick marked as Y, and Z, fig. 9, fomething 
bigger than the other fticks, and about five 
or fix inches long, the end Z, being cut 
like the end of a wedge. The next thing is 
to make ufe of your turfs, which mutt be 
four or five inches thick, the bigger fide to 
be laid over the largest fide of the pit. 

Take 
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Take the .end S, of your little flick, and/ 


Jay the flat fide on the place M, upon the 
end of the ftick which is pricked into the 
ground; then place the end ‘Z, of your 
forked ftick into the notch S, and lay on 
the turf, making the end of the forked ftick 
marked Y, to bejuft under the place of the 
curf marked K, then move and place the 
{mall ftick which holds the fork, in fuch 
manner that by the leaft bird that comes to 
tread upon the end of the fticks, the turf 
may fall down, and fo catch the birds in the 
hole. 


That you may induce the birds to come } 


to you pit-falls, get fome carth-worms 
and ftick four or five of them through the 
body with fome long thorns, or fmall fticks 
for that purpofe, and fo fet them in your pits 
to be feen by the birds that come near it; 
and take care that the birds cannot come te 
the pits any other way than that marked O; 
you may planta dittle hedge row of fhort 
{ticks about the two fides of the pit. If it 
be hard frofty weather, ftir up fome frefh 
earth about the front of the pit, which will 
much entice the birds to come. 

There is another fort of pit-fall swhich is 
not fo troublefome as the former, and not fo 
many fticks or devices required; you may 
ufe it in any hedge, bufh, tree, or the like, 
and in all weathers. It is to be made and 
ufed according to the following defcrip- 
tion : 

Take a holly-ftick about the bignefs of 
one’s middle finger, and about a foot and a 
half long, alfo another ftick of the fame 
bignefs, but about two inches fhorter, bend 
them both like a bow, with a good double 
packthread, between which place a flat ftick 
about eighteen inches long, as the letters 
P, M,K, G, fig 10, fhew; then tie the end of 
the faid itick G, to the middle of the leffer 
bow, to try ifit be right, and with one hand 
hold the end P, of the fat ftick, and with 
the other hand pull the leffer bow towards 
you, and if when you let it Ay back it re- 
turns with a good force, it is a fign it is 
well done, 

Then tie upon your flat ftick, about three 
inches from the end of it, at the letter P, a 
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fmall packthread about nine inches long, 
and as big as a good quill, between the 
faid packthread at P, and the Jetter K, 
about the letter M tie the thread double, 
as N, O; then fpread a {mall net over two 
bows, and let the whole be like a folding- 
ftool : the way to bend itis thus, lift up 
the greater, of the bows, and bring it over 
the little {tick Q, R, then pafs a-thwart the _ 
net the double thread N,O, with the bait 
faftened therein at N, and opening the end 
O, put it on the end of the itick R, and it 
is ready fet. 

For the better comprehending it, there 
are three figures defcribed, (the letters are 
all the fame) one fhews how to make it, the 
other how to bend it or fet it, and the laft 
fhews it ready bent. ‘See Plate IX, fiz. 10, 
II, and 12. 

When you fix it in any place, ftrew fome 
leaves behind it, and alfo upon the bottom 
of it before, ro the end the birds may not 
unbend it, except in the fore-part: you 
mutt bait according to the different feafons 
and natures of thofe birds you defign to 
take; in May and Fune, for pies and jays, 
in gardens and orchards, either two or 
three cherries, or a piece er two of green 
pear or apple, may do well: in winter, for 
black-birds, -thrufhes .or the like, two or 
three worms will do the bufinefs; at other 
times, and for fomeibirds, an ear or two of 
wheat or barley is very good. 

PLANET-STRUCK, or SHREW-RuN- 
NING, as it is called by fome, is a diftem- 
per in horfes, being a deprivation of feeling 
or motion, not ftirring any of the members, 
but that they remain in the fame form as 
when the beaft was firft feized with it. 

It proceeds fometimes from choler and 
phlegm, fuperabundantly mixed together ; 
fometimes from melancholy blood, Being a 
cold and dry humour which affeéts the hin- 
der part of the brain; fometimes from ex- 
treme heat and cold, or raw digeftion, ftri- 
king into the veins fuddenly ; orlaftly, from 
extreme hunger, occafioned by long faft- 


ing. ; 
If the difeafe proceeds from heat, it may. 
be known by the hotnefs’ of-the~ horfe’s 
breath, 
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breath, and the free fetching of his wind ; 
butif from cold, by a ftuffing and poze in 
his head. 

For the cure. Some preféribe to hanga 
fiint-itone over his head, or fome cold iron, 
as an old fcythe, &c. others, to give him 
fifteen feeds of fingle piony; others pref- 
cribe exercife before and after water, to mix 
hemp-feed in his provender, and to caufe 
him.to fweat, by giving him mifletoe of the 


oak, muftard-feed, feed of black-poplar,” 


cinquefoil, germander, and St. 
Fobn's wort. 

PLANTED [with Farriers] a term ufed 
of ahorfe, who is faid to be right planted 
on his limbs, when he ftands equally firm on 
his legs, and not one advanced before the 
other ; his legs fhould be wider above than 
below, that is, the diftance between his feet 
fhould be lefS than between his fore-thighs, 


hyflop, 


at that part next to the fhoulders; the knees | 


ought not to be too clofe, but the whole leg 
fhould defcend ina ftrait line, to the very 
paltern-joint, and the feet fhould be turned 
neither out nor in, the pattern being placed 
about two fingers breadth more backwards 
than the coronet. : 

As for the hind-hand, his jarrets or hams 
fhould not be too clofe, and the inftep, 
which is betwixt the hock and the paftern- 
joint, fhould ftand perpendicular to the 
ground. ; 

PLANTED-COAT. See Srarinc-Harr. 

PLATE-LONGE, is a ‘woven ftrap, 
four fathom long, as broad as three fingers, 
and as thick as one, made ufe of in the ma- 
nage for raifing a horfe’s lees, and fome- 
times for taking him down, in order to fa- 
cilitate feveral operations of the farrier. . 

PLAT-VEIN tw a Horss, isa vein on 
the infide of each fore-thigh, a little below 
the elbow, fo called among common far- 
riers ; fome call it the bafilic vein. 

The bleeding of this vein may be ftopped 
when cut, by filling the orifice with the 
wool of arabbit, or hare, and afterwards 


fewing up the fkin in two parts ; upon which | 
alittle matter will gather together, but by | 


greafing the wound it will be healed in eight 
or nine days, 
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PLOVER, a travelling bird, about the 
bignefs of a pigeon; it has yellow, white, 
and dark red feathers; his bill is black, 
fhort, fharp-pointed and a little crooked at 
theend. There is alfo another ‘fort of plo- 
ver which is fomething bigger, and from 
it’s afh-colour, called the grey plover, 
marked with chefnut-coloured {pots ; his 
bill is alfo whiter and longer. It is good 
food, efpecially for thofe that are troubled 
with the falling ficknefs,. and a retention of 
urine. The flefh of it has the virtue to purify 
the blood. 

Plovers ufually fly in exceeding great 
flocks together ; that they have been feen to 
the number of thirty thoufand of them in 
one day. They generally come to us about 
September, and leave us in or about March 3 
in cold and frofty weather they go in queft 
of their food on fuch lands as lie near and 
adjoining to the fea ; in thaws and open fea- 
fons they go higher up in the country, fo 
that their whole labour is to rife and fall. 
They delight much to feed in ploughed 
lands, efpecially if fowed, and having fed, 
they prefently feek out for water to wath 
their beaks and feet that are full of dirt. 
When they fleep they don’t perch upon any 
thing, but couch or fit on the ground like 
ducks or geefe, far from trees and hedges 
when the wind does not blow. They fleep, 
indeed, only in calm weather, otherwife they 
pafs moft of they night in running up and 
down to feck for worms as they creep out of 
the ground, and then they always make a 
little cry, on purpofe to keep clofe together, 
for at day-break they all unite into one bo- 
dy, and fo depart; if'in their flight they 
chance to fpy any others on the ground, 
they uftally call them to them, and if they 
refufe to go, they make a ftay, expeéting 
fome booty. There are many other fowl 
that accompany them, as lap-wings, teal, 
and the like. 

They are eafieft to be taken when not in- 
termixt with other fowl, efpecially in Oo- 
ber, {oon after their coming, as being un- 
acquainted with the inftruments of their 
deftruétion : they are alfo eafily taken in the 
month of March, for then they begin te 

couple, 
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-couple. It is not advifable to fet your nets 

for them in long frofts, and continued cold 
feafons, but intermixt with weathers; of 
all winds, the north-wett is the worft to take 
them ; and as you ought not to fet your 
nets in fome winds, fo you ought exactly to 
place your nets according to the wind, of 
which more will be faid by and by. All fea- 
fowl Ay againft the wind whenever they de- 
fign to reft on land, and therefore obferve 
“to fix your nets accordingly, to play with 
the wind. 

There are many little neceffary things to 
be ufed inthe taking of plovers : you muft 
have two poles or ftaves, marked 1 and 2, 
in Plate X, about as thick as your arm, and 
of a different leneth, one of which muft be 
nine feet three inches long, and the other 
nine feet; let both of them be a little 
notched at the fmalleft end. 

Then you muft have two pieces of fome 
pipe-flave, as marked 3, a foot long, and 
three inches broad, and pointed at one end ; 
in the next place you mutt have a couple of 
ftaves about the bignefs of one’s thumb, 
ten or twelve inches long, and pointed at 
one end, as that marked 4; get three other 
pieces of wood, marked W-s, each two 
feet in length, and about the bignefs of a 
pitch-fork, fharpened at the end: then you 
mutt provide yourfelf with a {mall hatchet, 
marked 6, the fharp fide not aboye three 
inches deep, with a ftrong head to beat in 
the ftaves : you muft have a bill, or large 
knife, marked 7 ; alfo a ftick in the fafhion 
of a billiard-ftick, as reprefented by W-8, 
which mult be two feet long, from the let- 
ter A, to B, ending in a point at A, the 
other end B, C, muft be a foot long, bend- 
ing, and it muft be cut in \three angles at 
the letter C. - 

In the fecond cut is defcribed a pipe or 
whiftle, No, 1. wherewith you call the 
plovers ; it may be made of the thigh- 
bone of a goat, ora large fheep, and cut 
off at both ends; about three inches long, 
fill it at the end H, with wax, at the open- 
ing E, then make the hole F, plain under 
the bone, that the wind may come; next 
make a hole at the middle F, juft above, 
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big enough to, receive. a fmall goofe-quill, 
and another a pretty deal bigger, towards the 
endG, to give it the clearer found; and 
likewife pierce afmall hole at H, to receive 
a packthread, that you may hereby hang it 
about your neck. 

Then provide a fmall pannier, or bafket, 
as in the figure W-2, fomewhat in the form 
of an egg, which muft be big enough to 
hold three or four live lap-wings with a hole 
in the top to put them in, with fomething 
to fhut it, and a cord to carry it. 

Be provided with three finall reels, as re- 
prefented by the third figure, which ferve to 
wind your lines upon: they confift of two 
pieces of wood, I,K,L,M, half an inch 
broad, and fix inches long, which muft be 
bored near the ends, in order to fit the two 
ftaves I, L, K,M, which muft be fmaller 
than one’s finger; you muft pierce the two 
flat pieces, of wood in the middle P, O, into 
which put two other pieces which may eafily 
turn, as you may fee in Plate X. No. 3. 

You muft hayea commodious fack, or 
wallet to carry your things in, as the birds 
you have takenand killed, the packthreads, 
and other neceffary utenfils ; it is made ac- 
cording to the defcription in Plate X, No. 
1o of three pieces of fquare wood, B, F, C, 
D, A, E, two feet long, and an inch and 
half thick; they miuft have three feveral 
holes bored ‘an inch big, take three or four 
thick ftaves, three feet long, and bent like 
a bow, which thruft into the holes in the 
middle marked I, half in, then fix one of 
the ends in the hole K, and the other in the 
hole L, which faften with {mall wooden 
wedges ; you mutt pafs the other two above 
and below in the fame manner, and place 
three fticks more, T, H, V,. eighteen inches 
long, between the two pieces B, F, and A, 
L, which fhould enter into the holes made 
on purpofe to keep the reft in order: you 
muj{t tie two girths, leather ftraps, or cords 
to the ftaff L,I], in the middle, and the 
other two ends fhould be furnifhed with the 
fhoe-buckles F, and D; or elfe tie a cord, 
two feet long, to the letter D, by one end, 
and the other end faften atC; and when 
all this isdone, cover it with fome coarfe 
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Tinnen cloth, or canvas, as you fee is repre- 
Jented inthe cut and leave a piece of the 
cloth above, as A, B, C, which muft be few- 
ed about a wooden bow ; it will ferve for a 
lid or cover. ‘ 

Some make ufe of another fort of pipe, 
reprefented in the next cut, 4, being no- 
thing but a piece of wood, leffer than one’s 
little finger, and three inches long, cleft at 
the end, unto ‘the middle T, wherein fix a 
bay leaf, to imitate the cry of lapwings. ~ 

Befides this, you muft have two rods, as 
in the fecond figure, each five foot and an 
halflong, and ftrait, light, and flender, 
having at the bigger end B, a peg faftened, 
three or four inches long, witha packthread, 
and pretty clofe to the rod; at the middle 
C, that is, nearer the great end, tie a cou- 
ple of packthreads, each two feet long, with 
a peg at each end D, and E, of the fame 
fize with the former at B; at the fmall end 
of the rod A, faften another flender pack- 
thread, with a double at the end, to clap 
about the body of a lapwing, and the other 
end, which is fingle, muft be a good deal 
longer, to faften the tail of the bird. 

Take an holm-ftick, about four or five 
feet long, indifferent ftrong, at the great 
end‘of which faften two pegs, B,C, at each 
fide, about the bignefs of one’s little finger, 
and fix inches long; about a foot and a 
half from thence faften two packthreads, 
each two feet and a half long, with a pég at 
each end F, and G, about the fame fize 
with the former. Thefeé are the main im- 
plements to be ufed; now we come to treat 
of their ufe. 

After having provided yourfelf, befides 
thefe implements, with a net or two, which 
are known by the name of leap-nets, whofe 
mefhes are lozenge wife, and two inches 
broad, and whofe length fhould be about two 
fathom, and eighteen inches deep; the belt 
place to pitch them for plovers and fuch like 
fowl, is in large common fields of green 
corn, where there are neither trees nor 
hedges, at leaft within three or four hundred 
paces ofthe place where you defign to go to 
work: if there be any water in the place, 
endeavour to pitch near it, for plovers, 
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as before hinted, delight to wath their beaks 
and feet after they have dirted themfelves 
with turning the earth up and down for 
feeds and worms: you muft take care that 
the plot where you pitch be a little lower 
than your lodge, or at leaft equal with it, 
for itmuftnot behigher. See Plate XI. fig.6. 

Now fuppofe the P/efe reprefents the form 
of the meadow or field, and that the place 
where you defien to pitch, reaches from A, to 
B, that the diftance between B, and E, be the 
fpace between‘the plat-form and your lodge, 
and that the wind blows fouth; you muft 
have a packthread about fourteen or fifteen 
feet long, and falten it to a couple of pegs, 
A, B; the pricked line A, B, is doneon pur- 
pofe to reprefent this packthread, which 
faften in the ground, to line out the place 
for your net ; then take the billiard ftick, A 
8, B,C, defigned in one of the preceding 
figures, and beat the earth with the triangu- 
lar end, as if you would cut it, and fo pafs 
along the whole length of the packthread, 
which is about twelve or fourteen fathom, 
the exaét length of the net: when your 
border is made, then take away the pack- 
thread, and take the fhorter of the two 
fticks marked 2, and drawn in the figures 
before, reprefenting the utenfils; place 
the fmall end atthe bottom of the border 1, 
and the bigger at number 8, ‘not directly 
ftrait, but bending at leaft two feet inwards, - 
as you may fee by the pricked line traverfing 
from the cypher 1, to7, which is {trait, 
and not the line 8 O; being thus laid, hold 
it faft with one hand, and with one finger 
ofthe other, or with the handle of your 
knife; trace cut the form of it’s pofition, 
that it may reft imprinted on the earth ; 
then with your great knife marked 7, in the 
preceding figure, cut along your trace 
or border of your faid ftick, and with your 
hatchet marked 6, cut out the earth between 
the two traces or lines, 2 1, 8 0, beginning 
at the 1, and ending with 8, in fuch aman- 
ner, that at the end 1, the earth may be 
taken out but one inch over, andat the end 
8, fouror five inches large, that your Itick 
may be hid as it were ina gutter. 

This being done, carry the other ftick, 
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the longer of the two, unto the other end 
of your long border, and plant it in the 
felf-fame fafhion at 3, 9, that it may be, as 
it were, ina gutter, like the other; then 
take your ftick marked 3, which drive into 
the ground at the end of your two gutters, 
as 8 and g, to hinder the two main fticks 
from beating into the ground, with the 
force of the net; drive alfo your two fticks 
into'the ground, about half a foot from your 
border, at j and 3, a little inclining in- 
wards; the intention being to prevent your 
main fticks from returning back when the 
net is {treightened, until the cord be pulled; 
befides, fhould you place them outwards 
upon the lines 9, 6, and 8, 2, it would be 
impoflible to make your net play, for then, 
the more you {trained the cord, the clofer 
would your main fticks come under the other 
fticks. 

The next thing is to remove ail the loofe 
earth, except an handful or two, which lay 
on the two ends 5 and 7, the better to raife 
the other ends of the main fticks; and then 
your plat-form is ready fixed, 

Now if you make two other gutters, as 
2, 8, 4, 9, on the other fide of your bor- 
der, oppofite to the two firft, then your 
plat-form syill ferve for two contrary winds, 
viz. north and fouth. 

Icremains, you fhould fix the ftakes in the 
neceflary places; the firft that is behind, 
marked 14, which mutt be pitched feven or 
eight paces diftant from the end of the bor- 
der 3, 4, and on one fide is at about half a 
foot off; the fecond is a ftrong pee marked 
13, which ought to be driven into the 
ground fix or feven paces from the end of 
the border 1, 2, and as the other fhould be 
on one fide about half a foot from the palet 
9, fo thould this from that at 8, and the laft, 
Hi, muft be thruft into the earth behind the 
lodge, about a fathom of, more or lefs, 
over-again{t the two palets-8,.9; but if it 
be anorth-eaft wind, you muft pull up thefe 
ftakes, and turn them to the other fide of 
the plat-form, placing them at the fame dif- 
tances as before-mentioned; and that at H 
mutt alfo be carried to G, and the lodge E 
to F, and all will be right, 
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It you intend to take any plovers, be on 
the place where your ‘plat-form is ready. 
made, with all your, implements, early in 
the morning. The cut following reprefents: 
a fimple plat-form for a weft wind. See 
Plate XI, fig. 7: 

Place the main ftick in the gutters, and 
take your net on your left fhoulder, or arm, 
and go towards the lodge, which is about 
fifteen or fixteen fathom from the plat-form, 
and there place the buckle which is at the 
end of the cord of your net, and fo go 
backwards, towards your plat-form, letting 
the cord trail all along; and being at the 
ftake, or ftrong peg S, falten thereto the 
cords of the pully T, fo that the pully may 
be in a direét line with the two palets or 
pieces of wood Q_O; then when you come: 
to the form, let your net itfelf fall by de- 
grees, and ftill retire backwards; when you 
are at the peg behind, which is at R, ftrain- 
the cord until it be right and ftrait, and 
then fix it to the faid peg, that it may not: 
flip back. : 

It will not be amifs to defcribe to you the: 
manner of the knot, with which you fhould. 
faften your cords upon this occafion ; fup- 
pofe that the peg 7 be the piece to which 
you have a mind to faften your cord 2, 4, - 
take it in one of your hands, at 1, and 
bring over the thread 2, in order to form: 


the buckle or knot, 5, which pafs over the 


peg 7; then make another bow or buckle, 
as 6, wherein the thread 4 is paffed under, 
and fo clap over your: peg upon the top of” 
the other bow; then ftrain the two ends 2 
and 4, and your knot will be compleat, and) 
will fooner break than get loofe: you muft 
be very exaét and ready at it. 

When the ends of the cords of the net~ 
are thus fattened, lift up your main {tick 
P, Q, and place the great end in the gutter 
Q, and drawing the cord of your net to- 
wards the border, force it into the notch in 
the fmall end of your main ftick, and let 
fome body hold it there; but in-cafe you 
have’no help, lodge it in the gutter under 
the peg P, and drive the fharp end of the 
billiard into the ground to ftay there, ‘till 
you go to the other main ftick N, O, and 

there 
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‘there fix your cord in the notch at the end 
M; it muft be fo ftraitened, that a great 
deal of {trength may be ufed to get it into 
the notch; then place your main ftick in 
the gutter under the peg N, remove your 
billiard from’ your main’ ftick V, Q, and 
force your net into the plat-form, fo thatit 
-be hid under the cord. 

The next thing is to ‘direct you in the 
placing your call-plovers and artificial lap- 
wings, which muft be difpofed as you fee 
in the cyphers.ooo: in cafe the wind be 
‘not directly eaft, but inclined a little to the 
fouth, then’ your firft pelt, or counterfeit 
bird, which is only the fkin of a bird ftuffed 
with chaff, or the like ftuff, marked Z, hall 
be placed half a foot from the border, and 
about eight or nine feet from the end V; 
the reft you may range in fuch order as they 
are defigned by the figure, at about two or 
three feet diftance from each other: where- 
as, in cafe the wind be north-eaft, place 
your birds a good deal further from the end 
V, that is to fay, about fix feet further, 
becaufe wild fowl always fly againft the 
wind; and then, as they ufually pafs over 
the ftales or artificial birds that is between 
them and the hinder ftake R, it may fo fall 
‘out, that they may pafs under the cord, for 
that will be fhorter by a third part when ivis 
let loofe, and by half a part when the wind 
is ftrong, which you muft diligently ob- 
ferve; but then when there is but little 
wind ftirring,» you may plage two thirds of 
your birds behind the net, and if the wind 
be ftrong one third part is enough, the reft 
fhould be before, becaufe plovers will come 
where your birds are. 

But for as your lapwings, let them not be 
mixed with your plovers, but place them 
jut by your gutter, as the fmall letters g, g, 
import. 

The next thing to be difpofed of is your 
live birds ; if you intend to ufe two, drive 
one before and the other behind; if you: 
have only one, place it behind in this man- 
ner; force your little picked ftaff C into the 
ground, which is tied to the bigger end.of 
the rod, and then holding up the little end 
P, fee if irftands right with the lodge, and 
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if fo, hold it afoot high, while you ftick 
the two pegs A, B, into the earth, then tie 
a live lapwing to it, with a loop of the 
packthread about it’s lee, which packthread 
fhould be pretty long, to-the end the lap- 
wing may not hurt itfelf; then put the tail 
about the end of the rod, and faften it with 
another packthread, and fo taking one of 
the reels, faften the end of the thread, 
which is above a quarter part of the length 
of your rod, to the place marked E, 
and the reel to the lodge; if you place a 
couple of lapwings, you muft place the 
other in the fame manner before your plat- 
form. 

Your holm-ftick muft be placed about 
three or four fathom from the border, and 
about fix feet above ‘the laft pelts or arti! 
ficial birds: to fet it in right order; “do 
thus; drive into the ground the two pegs 
marked at the great end M, in fuch a man- 
ner, that the holm-ftick may move like the 
axle-tree of a cart between two wheels: 
take the little end X, and lift your rod al- 
molt ftrait up, that it may be right to the 
lodge, and then faften your two pees H, I, 
in the ground, to which the ends of the 
packthreads are tied; then faften the end of 
your line to one of the reels, at the middle 
L of the rod, and carry the other end to 
your lodge; the holm-ftick muft be tied at 
the end X of the rod, and covered with 
fome boughs, ftraw, or the like, that the 
birds may net. be frightened at the fight 
thereof, 5 

This holm-ftick is nothing but the two 
wings of a kite or buzzard, which are tied 
with two or three hawk’s bells, at the end , 
of the rod, for the purpofe which fhall be 
fhewed hereafter. ; 

The lodge is to be made after this man- 
ner; take five or fix boughs, about three 
feet high, and ftick them in the ground like 
ahedge; it muft be open at top, that you 
may hear and fee the birds that pafs near 
you; the perfon muft be neither, clad in 
white, nor any bright coloured cloaths: the 
lodge may be eafily comprehended. without 
giving any defcription of it; you may 
fee it in ‘Plate XI. which reprefents: two! 
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nets managed by a fingle perfon at the fame 
time, from one and the fame lodge; the 
feat muft be of turf, about a foot fquare, 
and three or four inches thick, which put 
beneath the cord, in the place marked C, 
where your cords crofs each other, and 
where one may touch the hold-fafts 4 g, to 
{train the nets; you mutt lay a good hand- 
ful of ftraw under the cord, upon the turf, 
to prevent dirting the cord, as well as 
fpoiling the turf, and you had -need of a 
good arm-full in your lodge, to keep you 
warm and dry, as occafion requires: you 
muft likewife cut two little holes in the 
ground, d, e, to reft your feet when you 
itrain your cords. The fame things muft be 
well obferved if you ufe but one net, but 
he that will undertake to manage two nets, 
had need to fee firft the manner of it, at 
leaft obferve the direétions following: 

Take a long cord, reprefented by the 
pricked line K, I, which faften at one end 
to the peg M, about two or three feet from 
the fide of the peg Y; the other end faften 
to the peg H, fo that the place K of the 
packthread may be between five and fix fa- 
thom diftant from the end of the gutter O, 
when the fhorter of your two main fticks is 
fixed, one end at K, and the other at Q, 
carry the bigger of them ten or twelve fa- 
thom diftant, the one end being fet at I, 
within half a foot of the packthread, and 
the other towards L,; let them be ftooped 
down, and then fix another packthread, re- 
prefented by the pointed line S, T, which 
mutt be ftrained hard, after which, with 
your billiard-ftick, make your border of 
plat-form, Q, R, P, then cut out your gut- 
ters, and place your pegs and {ticks as in 
the former net. 

You may make this form ferve for two 
winds if you make the gutters V, X, Z, R, 
juft oppofite to the others, and then place 
your main fticks in them; when you would 
ehange your wind, you muft alfo turn about 
your cords and tranfplant your lodges; as 
for example, the foregoing figure reprefents 
two nets, which are fet for a wefterly wind; 
fuppofe the wind fhould chop about, and 
turn eafterly, you muft then firft of all put 
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the end of the cord M to the letter C, the 


{trong peg A to the little p, and the ftake 
H, to the little m, the main ftick K to the 
letter X, the other I to the letter V, and 
your net will then be fet to the eaft wind. 
You may likewife tranfpofe the other net, 
by turning the cord Y to the little a, the 
{trong peg to the little 0, and that ftake be- 
hind the letter N: you muft alfo turn your 
main fticks about, and make a low feat at 
the little letter 4, and drefs up your lodge 
there; the two pointed lines, a, 4, 7, , and 
4, b, p, m, do finally demonftrate how the- 
nets fhould be placed when the wind is turn- 
ing about; your birds, both alive and dead, 
mutt be fo altered as you fee, and you muft 
fet two or three counterfeit birds before the 
firft border with a lapwing or call-bird, and 
another behind the platform: the reft of the 
artificial birds may be fet before the border 
P, Q, and the holm-rod behind the laft 
net. 

In the next place, we proceed to give 
fome inftruétions when and how to call, and. 
alfo when and how to draw the nets for 
plovers, and the like birds. Your imple- 
ments being all difpofed in good order, as. 
already direéted, betake yourfelf to your 
lodge, having your pipe hanging at your 
neck; and being every way watchful, when. 
you efpy any game on the wing, give them 
a call, and caufe your call-birds to fly a 
turn or two as often as occafion may of- 
fer; for the game perceiving the lapwings 
to ftir, and fly from place to place, and 
your other birds ftand as it were feeding, 
they will be decoy’d thither in expeétation 
of fome food: when they approach, be fure 
you do not make your birds ftir at all, for 
in that cafe, they would foon perceive, by 
the forcednefs of the motion, that they were 
tied, and they would fy away for fear of 
being furprized themfelves; neither muft 
you with your pipe give them fuch loud 
calls as if at a remote diftance, but leffen 
your notes by degrees. 

It is very difficult exactly to imitate the 


| Notes, without good obfervation and prac- 
| tice; but as near as you can, call in the 
/fame notes as you hear them, as they pafS 


by 
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by you; and be fure not to let Ay your net, 
though there were many of them, and that 
they were juft at the net, unlefs. they come 
flying againft the wind: when you' perceive 
they begin to defcend,, and that they come 
within eighteen or twenty feet of the plat- 
form, let go your pipe,. and lay both hands 
on your cord, to let fly with all the force 
you can, jult as yow perceive the firft of the 
flock between the two {takes K, I; if they 
are about, or above eight feet high from the 
ground, let them pafs on, for they will 
wheel about and take another turn, nay, 
they will often pafs by yow nine or ten times 
before you find them right for your pur~ 
pofe; you will find that, generally, they 
will pitch a good way from your net; if 
you perceive them fo inclined, make a little 
noife to prevent them; if neverthelefs they 
take ground, then get your affiftants (for it 
is proper there be two at the fport) to fteal 
out at the backfide of your lodge, and 
fetch a great compafs behind the plovers; 
and if you.had for that purpofe your arti- 
ficial ftalking-horfe, or cow, it would be of 
“great ufe; but for want thereof, let him go 
on all fours, or at leaft ftooping with his 
head down, by which means, he may by 
degrees drive them from fide to fide, within 
ten or twelve feet of the border, at which 
time let him throw up his hat and give a 
great fhout, upon which they will take wing 
to fly over your nets, at which inftant of 
time, draw in your cords very brifkly, and 
take up all thofe that are under the nets. 

When you have gathered up all, clear 
the place of all the loofe feathers that 
lie on the ground, and then fet your net 
again in it’s former pofition, in order to catch 
more. 

When you have two nets planted, and 
that a flock comes, do not prefently draw, 
but let your affiftant fetch a compafs and 
raife them, by which means you may be af- 
fured of them. 

When you fee a great flock coming, your 
affiftant mutt hold the cord of your holm- 
rod, that is, the kite’s wings, and draw it 
juft when you direé& him, that is to fay,. 
when the firft birds of the flock fly low, and. 
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are within about fix feet of the form; for 
as foon as ever they perceive the holm-rod 
aloft, the laft of the flock will firft pafs on, 
and all of them come within a foot of the 
ground, fothat you may take the greateft 
part of them, were they ten or fifteen do- 
zen > you muft be fure not to ftir the holm- 
rod ull the birds are within feven or eight 
feet of the ground. 

When fome guinets get into: your nets, 
(which are birds not much bigger than larks) 
do not bufy yourfelf with killing them as 
you do the plovers, one after another, but 
give them hard blows with your hat, as you 
would do flies, for they will very readily flip 
through a net that has large mefhes; you 
will fometimes get above five hundred of 
them at once in your nets, and yet perhaps 
not take above thirty. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers of a bird, or 
a bunch of feathers. 

PLUMAGE [in Falconry] the feathers 
under a hawk’s wing. 

PLUME [in Falconry] the general co- 
lour or mixture of the feathers of a hawk; 
which fhews her conftitution. 

To PLUME, to pick or plume the fea- 
thers off. 

PLUMING [among Falconers] is when 
a hawk feizes a fowl, and pulls the feathers 
from it’s body- 

POCKET-HAYES, are certain fhort nets 
to take pheafants alive, without hurting 
them; whofe haunts being found out, place 
yourfelf for the better view, on fome tree,. 
without noife; and when you find they are 
there, f{trew a little barley, oats, or wheat, 
for a train, and in fome likely place lay five 
or fix handfuls together, to which they will 
come, as being drawn thither by the train. 

Then plant the pocket-net defcribed un- 
der the Articles Carts Natural and Arti- 
ficial, Plate WW. and fo you may lay two or 
three of them in other places, and plant 
crofs their walks. 

Thefe pocket-hayes are about a yard long, 
and fixteen inches deep: you may alfo in 
other paths, place two or three of your col- 
lars of horfe-hair, in fit places, athwart 
their paths, to take them by the legs ; ae 
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~ be fure to watch véry narrowly: the fir 

that is taken will ftruggle very hard to get 
off, and will alfo make a grear cry, which 
may occafion the frightening away of the 
re(t that are near at hand, fo that nimble- 
-nefs is requifite; befides, if they be taken 
by the ftrings, they hazard the breaking the 
lines and their own legs. 

POGE, a cold in a horfe’s head. 

POINSON, is a little point, or piece of 
tharp-pointed iron, fixed in a wooden han- 
dle, which the Cayalier holds in his right- 
hand when he means to prick a leaping- 
horfe in the croupe, or beyond the end of 
the faddle, in order to: make him yerk out 
behind. 

POINTS, or toes of a bow of a faddle. 
See Bows. 

POINT ; a horfe is faid to make a point, 
when in working upon volts he does not 
obferve the round regularly, but putting a 


tittle out of his ordinary ground, makes a’ 


fort of angle, or point, by his circular 
tread. ; 

POINTERS. Their great utility and 
excellence in fhooting partridges, moor, or 
heath-game, which make them worthy our 
regard, are well known. There is fo great 
a variety of pointers of different make and 
fize, and fome good of each kind; that it 
is no wonder men fhould differ in their opi- 
nions concerning them. The pointers belt 


approved are not fmall, nor very large; bur. 
fuch as are well made, light and ftrong, and | 


will naturally ftand. A {mall pointer, tho’ 
ever fo good in his kind, can be but of lit- 
tle fervice in hunting, particularly through 
'a ftrong piece of turnips, broom or heath; 
and the feet of alarge heavy dog, will foon 
be tired by his own weight. ’Tis proper 
for a young fportfman to procure a dog that 
is well broken, and to enquire the method 
and words he has been ufed*to by his former 
mafter in breaking and hunting: with him: 
otherwife the dog will have.a new lefion to 
learn. But if a-young {portman is defirous 
pf breaking his own dogs, the following is 
the method advifed. 

Having made choice ofa whelp of a 
known good breed, begin when about three 
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or four months old to teach him :to cough 
at a piece of bread, caufing him to lie,” 
whilft you walk: round him at fome diftance, 
and come nearer to him by degrees: when 
he has lain as long as you think proper, ‘re- 
ward him with ithe piece.of: bread and {peak 
kindly to him. Leach him to fetch and 


carry, .to bring a glove or .a bird of any 


fort after you; always obferving to cheer 
him with kind expreffions when he does well, 
and check or {peak roughly to him when he 
does not obey. LUfe him to:obey by whif- 
tle and figns with your hand as much as 
poffible; for it isa bad way to make more 
hallooing in the field than is neceflary. 
When you chaltife him, it fhould be witha 
whip, fo as to make him remember it, ~ 
ufing’ a rough voice at the fame time; but 
the chaftifement fhould not be too fevere, 
and the words you ufe to him as few as pof- 
fible. When he is about five months old, 
ufe him frequently to be tied up, let him have- 
off his chain for half an hour or an hour 
morning and evening. It is beft to give 
him his Jeffons in a morning before you feed 
him, with your own hand, that it may feem 
as areward, the more to endear you to him ; 
but do not overfeed him. Take him out 
when-eyer you walk, fometimes leading him 
in a ftring; .fuffer him.to go a little before 
you, and fometimes behind; but when 
loofe never fuffer him ‘to go far from you, 
unlefs you hunt with him; and oblige him 
to come to you at the word back, or here; 
train him thus by continual leffons, till his 
attention is always on you to know what 
heis todo, Tt will not be amifS frequently 
to fire off a little powder, and to mabe 
lie down whilft you load again, which will 
not only teach him to ftand fire, but will 
alfo “ae him acquainted with his bufinefs 
in the field; from the negleét of which he 
would frequently {pring birds whilft you are 
loading. At fix, feven, or eight months 
old (for all dogs will not begin to hunt 
alike carly) take him into the field the latter 
end of dugufh; and if you have an old 
ftaunch pointer, take him with you at firft 
to teach the other to hunt of, When your 
old dog makes a point, if the young one be 

not 
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not near, bring him up by dégrces ’till he 
{pring the birds, 
ftent; which will encourage him to hunt. 
When you find he knows birds, and will 
hunt, itis beft to take hinr out alone: ob- 
ferve which way the wind lies, and if you 
can conveniently, enter on that fide of the 
pieceyou intend to hunt in, which is oppo- 
fite the wind, and do not fuffer your dog 
to go in before you, caft him: off to the 
right or left, crofs before the wind, walking 
flowly the fame way ’till he be got to the 
fide of the piece, then whiftle or give the 
word back, at the fame time walking the 
contrary way, pointing with your hand the 
way you would have hint go; bring him 
back till he comes to the other hedge or fide 
of the field; advancing forward ten or 
twelve yards, every time he. crofles you; 
repeat this cill you have regularly hunted 
through the whole field; by which means 
you will certainly find birds if there be any. 
When he points, walk up to him, and go 
forward flowly towards the birds: when you 
think you are within @ féw yards of them, 
if they lie-and your dog be fteady, ‘walk in 
a circle round them, coming nearer by de- 
grees till you {pring the birds. If your 
dog runs after them’ (as moft-young dogs 
will do) check him with rough words; but 
if he continues doing fo you muft chaftife 
him fmartly with your whip ’till you break 
him of that fault, Itis very common with 
young dogs that will fland at firft, after- 
wards, to break in and fpring the birds; 
which you muft never indulge him in. Put 
a few {mall ftones in your pocket, and when 
he ftands, endeavour to head him, that js; 
to get before him, holding up your hand 
with a flone ready to throw at him, to deter 
him from fpringing the birds, whilft you 
can walk round him; or if it be convenient, 
take a perfon with you on horfeback, and 
when your dog commits a fault, or does 
not obey your call or whiftle; let him ride 
after and whip him: and at the fame time, 
if'you whiftle or call, he will naturally come 
to you for protection. Thus he will learn to 
come to you, as he always fhould do, when 
he has committed a fault; for if he was pu- 
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nifhed feverely by yourfelf, you would find 
he would not come near you when he knew 
he had done wrong: which would render it 
difficulr to break him; but if this method’ 
be obferved ; by harfh words and moderate 
correction he will foon get the better of the 
foible and become ftaunch. When he com- 
mits a fault, command your temper in cor= 
reting him, and let it be without affion, 
an¢ let no fault provoke you to Kick or 
ftrike fo as to hurt him. 

The breed of pointers which has béen: 
mixed with Englifh fpaniels, fuch as are. for 
fetting-dogs, (in order to have fuch as will 
run faft and hunt brifkly) are according to 
the degrees of fpaniel in them, difficult to 
be made ftaunch, and many of them never 
will ftand well in company, The method 
already given is the moft likely to fucceed 
with thefe, but I would by no means advife 
a young fport{man to meddle with fuch. If. 
you find your dog refractory, and cannot 
eafily make him ftand, yet find fome quali- 
ties that induce you to take a good deal of 
trouble with him (fuch as a very extraordi- 
nary fagacity in feent and that of a ftrong 
bold hunter) when he knows birds well you 
may hunt him with a leather ftrap three or 
four yards long, faftened to his collar, which 
by his treading on it frequently will fhorten 
his fpeed, and render him the eafier to be 
ftopped. Some will hunt him with a collar 
lined with another, through which feveral 
clout-headed nails are put, the points in- 
ward, and a line faftened thereto: which 
will not only check his running too faft, but 
when he ftops, if the line be long enough 
for you to get fo near as to fet your foot on 
or take hold of it, if he bolts forward he 
will be pricked fo as to make him remem= 
ber it, and will endeavour to avoid the re- 
petition of that punifhment. You mutt be 
very ftriét with him, and not hunt him in 
company with any other dog, ’till he be 
quite ftaunch: it often cofts a great deal of 
trouble to make him fo; but fuch dogs when 
broken, do often turn out the beft. 

Some are of opinion that the way to 
make pointers ftand well in company’ is, 
when they are youhg, to take them out 
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conftantly with your old ftaunch dogs, and 
they will learn by degrees to ftand both 
with or without company. But unlefs he is 
of a breed known to ftand naturally, you 
will find more difficulty in breaking a vici- 
ous dog in company than by himfelf. 

It is alfo common, not to begin to enter 
Pointers "till near a year old; becaufe ufing 
them very young fhortens their fpeed, Sup- 
pofe there is truth in this maxim, and your 
dog fhould not hunt altogether fo faft, a 
fufficient amends will be made for his want 
of fwiftnefs, by hunting more carefully, nor 
will he run upon birds or pafs then unno- 
ticed as dogs which run very fate are apt to do. 
For more fee SETTING-DoG. 

POLL-EVIL 1n Horszs, is a fort of 
fiftula, or deep ulcer between the ears of the 
pole, or nape of thehorfe’s neck, which pro- 
ceeds from corrupt humours falling upon it, 
or perhaps from fome bruife or blow, or fome 
other caufe. 

This difeafe is produced by different 
caufes, and therefore muft be differently 
treated. If it proceeds from blows, bruifes, 
or any other external violence, let the fwel- 
ling be often bathed with hot vinegar: and 
if the hair be fretted off by an ouzing thro’ 
the fkin, inftead of vinegar alone, ufe a 
mixture compofed of two quarts of vinegar, 
and one of fpirit of wine. Sometimes the 
part will be affected with a troublefome itch- 
ing, attended with heat and inflammation ; 
in this cafe let the creature be blooded, and 
poultices compofed of bread, milk, and el- 
der flowers, applied, And if this be per- 
formed at the beginning of the difeafe, and 
at the fame time proper phyfic given the 
creature, the {welling will be often difperfed 
and the difeafe cured without fuppuration. 

But when the {welling appears to be cri- 
tical, and alfo to have matter formed in it, 
the beft, and indeed the only effectual me- 
thod, is to apply proper poultices, in order 
to facilitate the fuppuration, and affift the 
burfting of the tumour. Sometimes it will 
be neceffary to open it witha knife, in order 
to evacuate the morbid matter. In this cafe 
you mutt be yery careful not to wound the 
tendinous ligament, that runs along the 
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neck under the mane: and when the matter 
is formed on both fides, two apertures will 
be neceflary 5 for you muft by no means di- 
vide the ligament, though it will be necef- 
fary to give vent to the matter formed on 
each fide. 

Sometimes the matter will flow in large 
quantities, refembling melted glue, and be of 
an oily confiftence. When this happens, 
a fecond incifion will be neceffary, efpecially 
if you difcover any cavities. The orifices 
mutt be made in the moft depending parts, 
and the wound dreffed at firft with the com- 
mon digeftive linament compofed of turpen- 
tine, honey, and tincture of myrrh; and 
after digeftion, with the precipitate ointment. 
Experience has alfo proved the following 
medicine to be of very great ufe in the poll- 
evil. 

Take of vinegar or fpirit of wine half a 
pint; of vitriol diffolved in fpring-water, 
half an ounce ; and of tinéture of myrrh, 
four ounces. 

Wath the wound with this mixture twice 
a day, and lay over the part a fufficient 
quantity of tow-foaked in vinegar, and the 
white of eggs beat together; obferving 
that ifthe fleth be very luxuriant, to pare it 
down with the knife, before you wath the 
wound. And by this application alone, you 
may often ciire the poll-evil, without the 
trouble and expence of other medicines. 

But the fhorteft method of curing this 
difeafe, is what the farriers call {calding ; 
and this will fucceed when the wound is foul, 
ofa bad difpofition, and alarge flux of mat- 
ter. The feoniigs mixture, generally ufed, 
is made in the following manner: Take of 
corrofive fublimate, verdigreafe in fine pow- 
der, and Roman vitriol, of each two 
drachms; of green vitriol, or*copperas, half 
an ounce; of oil of turpentine and train 
oil, of each eight ounces; and of rectified 
fpirits of wine, four ounces : mix the whole 
together in a bottle. 

This is the ftrongeft compofition of what 
istermed the fealding mixture: and very 
often a milder will be fufficient, which may 
be made by changing the corrofive fubli- 
mate for red precipitate, and the Roman for 
white vitriol. “The 
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. The manner of ufing the above compofi- 
tion is this : they firft clean the abfcefs very 
well with afpunge dipt in vinegar; then 
they put a proper quantity of the mixture 
into an iron ladle, with a fpout to it, make 
it fealding hot, pour it into the ab{cefs, 
and clofe the lips together with one or more 
ftitches. They let this continue two or 
three days, when they open the orifice, and 
examine the abfcefs; if they find it good 
Matter and not in too great quantity, they 
conclude that the difeafe will be cured with- 
out any other application, except bathing it 
with fpirits of wine. But if, on the con- 
trary, the matter flows abundantly, and at 
the fame time appears of a thin confiftence, 
the operation muft be repeated till the Aux 
of matter leffens, and acquires a thick con- 
fiftence. ' 

POLE-CATS, Weastts, &c, thefe crea- 
tures are very injurious to warrens, dove- 
houfes, hen-roofts, &c. but the method 
to take them, in hatches and fmall iron 
gins, like thofe made for foxes, are fo well 
known that nothing need to be faid of 
them; only for preferving dove-houfes 
from being deftroyed by pole-cats, they 
mut be erected where a ditch or channel 
may be had to run round them, and this 
will keep thofe vermin ffom making their 
boroughs under ground. 

FISH-PONDS; as for the making of 
thefe ponds, it is agreed, thofe grounds are 
beft which are full of fprings, and apt to be 
moorifh, forthe one will breed them well, 
and the other will preferve them from fteal- 
ing. 

The fituation of the pond is alfo to be 
confidered, and the nature of the currents 
that fall intoit; likewife that it be re- 
frefhed with a little water, or with the 
rain-water that falls from the adjacent hilly 
ground. 

It has been obferved, that thofe ponds 
which receive the ftale and dung of horfes, 
and other cattle, breed the largeftand fatteft 
fifh. 
As to making a fith pond, let the head 
of it be the loweft part of the ground, and 
the trench of the flood-gate or fluice have 
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a good {wift fall, that it may not be too 
long in emptying when you have a mind to- 
draw it. 

The beft way to make the pond-head 

fecure, is to drive in two or three rows of 
ftakes, of about fix feet long, at about 
four feet diftance from each other, the whole 
length of the head, the firft row of which 
isto be rammed, at leaft, four feet deep, 
that they may ftand {trong and fure. 
"Or if you happen to find the bottom falfe, 
efpecially if it confifts of a running-fand, 
you may befides lay the foundation with 
quick-lime, which flacking will make it as 
hard asa ftone. 

Then dig your pond, and caft the earth 
among the piles and ftakes, and when they 
are well covered over, drive in another 
tow or two over them, ramming in the 
earth in the void fpaces, that it may lie 
clofe and keep in the water; and fo you 
may continue ftakes upon ftakes, ramming 
in the earth till your pond-head be of the 
heighth you defigned it. 

The infide of the dam muft be very 
fmooth and ftrait, that no current may have 
power over it. 

If the pond carry fix feet water, it is 
enough ; but it muft be eight feet deep, to 
receive the frefhes and rains that fhould fall 
into it. 

It would alfo be advantageous to have 
fhoals on the fides, for the fifh to fun them- 
felves on, and lay their fpawn on, befides 
on other places, fome holes, hollow banks, 
fhelves, roots of trees, iflands, €?c. to ferve 
as their retiring places. 

Befides, it is to be confidered, whether 
or not you defign your pond for a breeder, 
if you do, never expect any large carps from 
thence, for the sreatnefs of the number of 
the fpawn will over-ftock the pond, anda 
ftore-pond -has always been accounted the 
bett for large carps. 

If you would make a breeding-pond be- 
come a ftore-pond, when you fue, fee what 
quantity of carp it will contain and then put 
in either all melters, or all fpawners, by 
which means, ina little time, you may have 
carps thatare both large and exceeding fat 
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thus by putting in but one fex, thefe is 
an impoffibility of the increafe of them ; yet 
the roach will notwithftanding multiply 
abundantly. 

As to the fituation and difpofition of the 
principal waters, a method mut be obfer- 
ved, to reférve fome great waters for the 
head quarters of the fifth, from whence you 
may take, or wherein you may put, any or- 
dinary quantity of fifh. You fhould alfo 
have ftéws, and other auxiliary waters, fo 
that you may convey any part of the {tock 
from one to the other, by which means 
you will never want, and need not abound. ; 
and farther, lofe no time in the growth of 
the fifh; but employ the water, as land is 
employed, to the beft advantage. 

._. You areto view the grounds, and find out 
fome fall between the hills, as near a flat as 
may be, fo as to leayea proper current for 
the water. ? 

If there be any difficulty in making a 
judgment of this, take an opportunity after 
fome fudden rain, or the breaking up of a 
great fnow in winter, and you will plainly 
fee which way the ground cafts, for the 
water will take the true fall, and run ac- 
cordingly. 

__ The condition of the place muft determine 
the quantity of the ground which is to be 
coyered with water. 

For example, we may well propofe in all 
fifteen acres in three ponds, or eight acres 
in two, and not lefs; and thele ponds 
fhould be placed one above another, fo that 
the point of the lower may almoft reach the 
bank of the upper : which contrivance js no 
jefs beautiful than advantageous. 

The head, or bank, which by ftopping 
the current is to raife the water, and fo make 
a pond, muft be built with clay and earth, 
taken out of the pan or hollow digged in the 
Toweft ground above the bank; and that 
pan fhould be fhaped as a half oval, the flat 
of which comes to the bank, and the longer 
diameter runs {quare fromit. See Banks. 

POND-HEADS, to MAKE AND RAISE + 
it is evident that ifa dam be made acrofs a 
valley, orlow marfh, where the water runs, 
itwill preduce a pond: aad asthe dam or 
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bank is higher thah the center-point, which 
lies again{t the loweft ground, fo much the 
deeper is the pond; and if the hills on each 
fide rife {teep and quick, the water ftopt will 
cover lefs ground than if they had a flow or 
gentle afcent. ‘ 

For the making of the bank head; be fure 
it be firm, and not aptto leak, which ’twill 
certainly do if, made of only earth; there- 
fore it is neceffary to carry up a bed or wall 
of clay, the whole length of the bank, wiclr 
a good ramming a foot or two from below 
the furface of the ground, to fuch a height 
as the water is defigned to ftand, allowing: 
a {plit or two at leaft, for that purpofe,, 
otherwife the water lying under a great: 
weight from it’s depth, will work icfelf un= 
derneath. 

As the clay is rammed, take care that 
earth be brought to cdrry up the bank with 
it, in order to prevent it’s being fearched and 
cracked by the heat of the fun, which is of 
very ill confequence; and therefore when 
come toit’s full height, it mutt forthwith be 
covered and clofed with mould: you mult 
allow three feet to the breadth of this clay- 
bed, rifing it to fuch a height as you would 
have the water ftand, and raife ic with earth 
three feet higher ; though two feet would 
ferve, were it not that the unavoidable 
finking of the bank, will require at leatt,, 
one foot. 

When feveral ponds or ftews are project: 
ed to be funk at the fame time, there will 
be had great advantage by the clay taken out 
of them, that will be much more than is 
neceffary for the bed, and which may: 
flrengthen thebed, upon account of it’s be- 
ing prefled down by the tumbrels or carts, 
on each fide of it, and the bank will be 
made very firm; it will likewife five the 
breaking of the ground within the pond, 
which is a great benefit in the feed of the 
filh 


As tothe dimenfions, they are governed 
by the manner of the hills rifing : for if it 
be fteep, then in order to cover a fufficient 
quantity of ground, you muft raife the bank 
higher, and of confequenct it muft be made 
(tronger than when the ground has a gentle 

afcent, 
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I fhall not enter into a minute defcription 
of the feveral forts of cocks and hens, only 
advife you to chufe! thofe that are the 
beftbreeders, and the beft layers ; the olde 
eft being always reckoned the ‘bet fitters, 
and the youngeft the beft layers ; but no 
fort will be good for either, if they are kept 
too fat; the beit age to fet a hen for chick- 
ens is from two years old to five, and the 
beft month to fer them is February; though 
any month between that and Michaelmas is 
good. A hen fits twenty-one days, whereas 

eefe, ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty. Ob- 
es tolet them have conftantly meat and 
drink near them while they fic, that they may 
not ftraggle from their eggs and chill them, 

One cock will ferve tea hens. 

If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, 
or with hemp feed, it is {aid they will lay more 
eggs than ordinary ; and buck wheat, either 
whole-or ground, made into patte, whichis 
the beft way, is a grain that will fatten 
fowls or hogs very {peedily ; but the com. 
mon food ufed is barley meal, with milk or 
water, but wheat flour moiftened is beft. 

A good hen fhould not differ from the na- 
ture of the cock; fhe fhould be working, 
vigilant, and laborious, both for herfelf and 
her chickens ; in fize, the biggeft and largeft 
are the boft, every proportion anfwerable 
to thofe of the cock, only inftead of a comb, 
fhe fhould have upon her crown a high thick 
tuft of feathers. 

She fhould have many and ftrong claws; 
but it will be better if the has no hinder 
claws, becaufe they often break the eggs, 
and befides, fuch as have, do fometimes 
prove unnatural. 

Crowing hens are neither good layers nor 
good breeders. 

The elder hens are rather to be chofen for ° 
hatching than the younger, becaufe they 
are more conftant, and will fet out their 
time ; ‘but if you chufe for laying, take the 
youngett, ‘becaufe they are lyfty, and prone 
to generation; but do not choofe a fat hen 
for-cither of thefe purpofes; for if the be 
fet, the will forfake her neft; ‘the eggs fhe 
lays will be without fhells, and befides the 
will grow flothful and lazy, 
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afcent, foas a moderate height would throw 
the water upon ground enough: of this there 
is a great difference, for in fome places ten 
feet high may cover as much as twenty feet 
in others, which may be eafily difcovered by 
the water-level, whereby you may ftake the 
water-line upon the ground to any height, 
and fix the determined height of the bank. 

PONT-LEVIS, is a diforderly refitting 
action of a horfe, in difobedience to his ri. 
der, in which he rears up feveral times run- 
ning, and raifes fo upon his hind-legs that 
he isin danger of coming over. 

POPE, or Rurr; this fith with a double 
name, is fmall, and rarely grows bigger 
than a gudgeon; in thape not unlike the 
pearch, but reckoned better food, being 
Pleafantin tafte. His haunts are the deepelt 
running places in a gravel river, the exact 
bottom whereof having found by plumbing, 
and your hooks being baited with fmall red 
worms, or brandling worms, you may fith 
with two or three hooks, and you will have | 
excellent {port; for he is a greedy biter, | 
and they are in great fhoals together, where 
the water is deep, fmooth, and calm; fo | 
that if you would take a good quantity of 
them, bait the ground with earth, and fifth 
for chem with a dinall red worm, 

PORTER ro carry, ufed'in the French 

‘manage, for direéting or pufhing on a horfe 
vat pleafure, whether forwards, upon turns, 
&, 


a | 

POULTRY, is aterm given to all kinds 
of domettic fowls brought up in afarm yard, 
as cocks and hens, ducks, geefe, turkeys, | 
©. all of which we shall {peak.of andibegin | 
with | 


Dusghill Cocks and Fens, generally sermed 
owls. = 


The country. yard cannot be faid to be | 
Compleat till well ftocked with fowl, which 
advantagewillappearto every one who keeps 
them. The poorétt villager may reap the 
fanmje-benefit-from the products as the moft 
fubftantial farmer, they being able to ‘fhift 
for themfelves the greateft part of the year, | 
by their feeding on infects, corn, or any thing 
almoft.that is edible by any fort of animal. 
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Thofe eggs that are laid when the hens are 
a year and a half, or two years old, are the 
beft; you muft at that time give the hens 
plenty of victuals, and fometimes oats with 
funegreck to heat them, if you would have 
large eggs; for thofe that are fat commonly 
Jay but imall ones; mix fome chalk with 
their food, or mix fome bruifed brick with 
their bran, moiftened with a little water, and 
give thei their belly full of half-boiled bar- 
ley, with vetch and millet. 

Some hens have the ill faculty of eating 
their eggs: to prevent this take out the 
white of an egg, and put moilt plaifter round 
about the yolk, and fuffer it to grow hard ; 
and when the hen attempts to eat it, and 
finds fhe cannot do it, fhe will foon give 
over breaking her eggs. 

You may likewife pour a clear plaifter 
upon the yolk of an egg, and let it harden, 
fo that it may ferve for a fhell, and put into 
the neft; or you may fhape an egg of plaif- 
ter, or chalk, and let that be for a neft egg. 


Thofe hens that have fpurs often break | 


their eggs, and generally will not hatchthem, 
and they will fometimes eat them; thefe muft 
be fcowered as well as thofe that fcratch and 
crow like a cock; firft, by plucking their 
great quills out of their wings, and by feed- 
ing them with millet, barley and pafte, cut 
into bits, pounded acorns and bran, with 
pottage, or crumbs of wheat bread, fteeped 
in water or barley meal. 

Keep them in a clofe place, and at reft, 
and pull the feathers from their heads, thighs, 
and rumps. If a hen be. too fat, or hasa 
loofenefs, fhe will lay windy eggs. 

A hen will fit well from the fecond year 
of her laying, to the fifth: the beft time to 
fet a hen, that the chickens may be large 
and moft kindly, is in February, in the in- 
creafe of the moon, that fhe may difclofe the 
chickens in the increafe of the next new 
moon, being in March; for one brood of 
this month’s chickens is worth three of thofe 
of any other month. 

Hens may fet from March to Ofober, and 
have good chickens, but not after that time, 
for the winter is a great enemy to their breed- 
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A hen fits juft twenty-one days, and if 
you fit a hen upon the eggs of ducks, geefe, 
or turkies, you mutt fet them nine days be- 
fore you put her own eggs to her, of which 
ahen will cover nineteen; but always fet an 
odd egg, what number foever you fet her 
with. 

It will alfo be proper to mark one’ fide ot 
the eggs when you put them under the hen, 
and to obferve whether fhe turns them from 
the one fide to the other, and if fhe does 
not, then take an opportunity when fhe is 
from them to turn them yourfelf. But a hen~ 
that does not turn them herfelf is of the lefs 
value. y 

Take care that the eggs you fet a hen on 
be new, which may be known by their be= 
ing heavy, full and clear, which may be 
known by looking through them in the fun; 
nor do you choofe the largeft, for they have 
oftentimes two yolks, and though fome are 
of opinion that fuch will produce two 
chickens, it proves commonly a miftake, 
and if they do, they generally prove abor- 
tive and monftrous. 

A hen mutt not be taken off or difturbed 
from her neft, for that will make her utterly 
forfake it. 

While the is fitting you muft place her 
meat and water near her, that her eggs may 
not cool while fhe is gone to feek her food: 
If fhe fhould be abfent from her neft, ftir 
up the ftraw, and make it foft and hand- 
fome, and lay the eggs in the fame order fhe- 
left them. 

It is very neceffary to. perfume her neft 
with rofemary or brimftone, and you mutt 
take care that the cock does not come at thé 
eggs and fet upon them, for he will endan- 
ger the breaking of them, and caufe the 
hen not to like her neft fo well as before. 

When hens are laying, the old ftraw fhould 
be taken away, and frefh put in, that it may 
not breed fleas,, or other vermin, which 
much incommodes them. 

; The maladies incident to hens are as fol- 
ow: 

Setting hens are fometimes troubled with 
lice and yermin; for the cure: pound 
burnt cummin and ftapnifgar, of each equal 
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quantities, and mix it with wine, and rub 
the hens with it, or wafh them with a de- 
coétion of wild lupines. 

If hens are troubled with a loofenefs, mix 
a handful of barley meal, and as much wax, 
in fome wine, make it into a mafs, and 
give it them in the morning before they 
have any other meat, or elfe let them drink 
a decoétion of apples or quinces, 

Hens, by laying too many eggs, fome- 
times exhauft their ftrength and Janguifh: 
the fame likewife happens by hens fitting 
too long; to remedy this, take the white 
of anegg, which you mutt roaft till it looks 
as if it was burnt; mix this with an equal 
quantity of dried raifins, alfo burnt, and 
give the hens this falting. 

Your hen-houfe muft be large and fpa- 
cious, with a pretty high oof and ftrong 
walls, to keep out both thieves and vermin ; 
let there be windows on the eaft fide, that 
they may enjoy the benefit of the rifing fun, 
ftrongly lathed and clofe fhut; upwards, 
and round about the infides of the wall upon 
the ground, fhould be made large pens of 
three feet high, for geefe, ducks, and large 
fowls to fet in, and near unto the’covering 
of the houfe fhould be long perches, reach- 
ing from one fide of the houfe to the other, 
on which fhould fet cocks, hens, capons 
and turkies, each on fuch perches, as they 
are difpofed. 

Atanother fide of the houfe, at the darkeft 
part of the ground pens, fix hampers full 
of ftraw for nefts, in which hens fhould lay 
their eggs; but when they fit to hatch 
chickens, then let them fit on the ground, 
otherwife it will be dangerous. 

Alfo let there be pins ftuck in the walls, 
that the poultry may climb to their perches 
with the greater eafe. 

The floor muft not be paved, but made 
of earth fmooth and eafy. Let the fmaller 
fowl have a hole made at one end of the 
houfe, to go in and come out at when they 
pleafe, or elfe they will feek out roofts in 
other places; but of larger fowl, you may 
‘open the door morning and evening. ¥ 

It would be the better if the hen-houfe 
was fituated near fome kitchen, brew-houfe, 
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bake-houfe, or kiln, where it may have the 
heat of the fire, and be perfumed with 
fmoak, which is to pullets both delightful 
and wholefome. 

As foon as your chickens are hatched, if 
any be weaker than the reft, wrap them in 
wool, and let them have the heat of the 
fire; it will alfo be very good to perfume 
them with rofemary ; the firft hatched chick- 
ens may be kept in a fieve till the reft are 
difclofed, for they will not eat for two days; 
fome fhel]s being ‘harder’ than others, they 
will require fo much more time in opening 
but unlefs the chickens are weak, or then 
unkind, it will not be amifs to ler them 
continue under -her, for fhe will nourifh 
them kindly. 

When they are two days old, give them 
very fmall oatmeal, fome dry, and fome 
fteeped in milk, or elfe crumbs of fine white 
bread; and when they have gained ftrength, 
curds, cheefe parings, white bread, ‘crufts 
foaked in beer or milk, barley’ meal, or 
wheaten’ bread fcalded, ‘or the like foft 
meat, that is {mall and will be eafily di- 
gefted. 

It is neceffary to keep them in the houfe 
for a fortnight, and not’ fuffer them to go 
abroad with the hen to worm. Green chives 
chopped among their meat is very good, and 
will preferve them from the rye or other dif- 
eafes in the head, and never let them want 
clear water, for puddle water will be apt 
to give them the pip. 

Nor muft you let them feed upon tares, 
darnel, or cockle, for thefe are very dan- 
gerous to young ones, nor let them go into 
gardens till they are fix weeks old. 

If you would have them crammed, coop 
them up when the dam has forfaken them, 
and cram them. with dough made of wheat- 
en meal and milk, which dip in milk, and 
thruft down their’ throats, but let them not 
be too big, left you choak them; and they 
will bé fat in a fortnight. 

To diftinguifh whether a chicken is good 
or not: after-a chicken is killed it will be 
ftiff and white, and firm in the vent, if 
new killed; but tender, and green in the 
vent, if ftale, 
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If you rub your finger on the breaft of a 
{ealded chicken, if it be new killed it will 
fee] rough; but if ftale, Nippery and flimy. 

A crammed chicken, if it be fat, will 
have a fat rump, and a fat vein .upon the 
fide of the breait of her, like a puller. 

In order to fatten chickens, you muft put 
them into croups, and feed them with bar- 
ley meal ;. put likewife a fmall quantity of 
brick-duft ito their water, which they 
ought never to be without: this laft will 
give them an appetite to their meat, and 
fatten them very foon; for in this cafe ir 
muft be confidered, that all fowls and birds 
have two ftomaclis, as they may be called, 
the one is their crop, that foftens theix food, 
and the other the gizzard, that macerates the 
food ;, inthe a(t we always find {mall ftones | 
and fharp fand, which help to.do that office, | 
and without them, or fomething of that 
kind, a fowl will be wanting of its appetite | 
to eat; for the gizzard cannot maiticate, 
or, asit.may be faid,, grind the food fatt 
enough to difchargeitfrom the crop, with- | 
out fuch fand or ftones: and in this cafe the | 
brick-dult is affifting. 


DD) WC BeAS. | 
Ducks.are very neceflary, for the hufband- | 
man’s yard, in.that they require no charge 
in keeping; they live on lo;t corn, worms, 
fnails, &c, for which reafon they are very 
good for gardens. Once in a year jthey ate | 
very great layers of eggs, efpecially a fort | 
of duck that turns up the bill more than the | 
common kind; and when they fit they need 
little attendance, except.to let them have a | 
little barley, or offal corn ‘and water near 
them, that they may not ftragele far from 
their neft to chill their eggs. 

. In general itis found more jprofitable to 
fet a hen uponjthe, ducks ‘eggs, than any 
kind of duck whatever, ,becaufe the old one 
Ieads them when hatched, too foon.to the 
water, where, if the weather’be,chill, fome 
will be lo2. They follow. the hen .a,good 
while upon'the land, and fo get hardy be- 
fore they venture to the water. _ 

About thirteen eggs is the, proper number 
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to let aduck fit upon; the hen.will cover ag 
many of thefe as of her own, and will bring 
them up weil: fo that every way fhe is more 
profitable for that. purpofe. 

When the duckdings are hatched, they re- 
quire no care, if the weather be tolerably 
good; but if they happen to be produced 
in avery rainy feafon, it would be right to 
keep them under cover a little, efpecially in 
the night; for, though the duck naturally 
loves water, it requires the affitance of its 
feathers, and, till they are grown, is eafily 
hurt by the wet. 

The fattening of ducks at any age is very 
eafy, and whether it be the duckling, or the 
grown duck, the method to be ufed is ex- 
aétly the fame. They are to be put ina 
quiet dark place, and kept in a pen, where 
they are to have plenty of corn and water: 
any kind of corn will do, and with this 
fingle direétion, they will fatten themfelves 
extremely well in fifteen or twenty days, 
and will bring a price that very well repays 
their feeding. 


G HE, SE, 


The benefits arifing from geefe are, for 
food, their feathers, and.their greafe. The 
will live upon commons, or any fort of rd 
ture, and need little care and attendance; 
only they fhould have plenty of water, The 
largeft geele are reckoned the beft, bur 
ithere isa fort of Spanifh geefe that are much 
better layers and breeders than the Englifp, 
efpecially if their eggs are hatched under an 
Englifh goofe. re 3h 

Geefe lay in the fpring, the earlier the 
better; becaufe of their price, and of their 
having a fecond brood. They commonly 
lay twelve or fixteen eggs each. You may 
know when they will lay, by their carrying 
of ftraw in their mouths, and when they 
will fit; -by their continuing) on their neft 
after «they shave laid. A .goofe fits thirty 
days; but if the:weather be fair and warm, 
fhe will hatch three or :four days fooner. 
After the goflings are hatched, fome keep 
them in the houfe ten or twelve days, and 
feed :them with curds, barley meal, “bran, 

te 
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&¢. After they have got fome ftrength, let 
them out three or four hours in a day, and 
take them in again, till they are big enough * 
to defend themfelves from vermin. One 
gander will ferve five gecfe, : 

If you would fatten green geefe, youmult 
fhut them up when they are about a month 
old, and they will be fat in about a month 
more. Be fure to let them have always by 
them in a fmall rack fome fine hay, whic 
will much haften their fatting. But for fat- 
ting of older geefe, it is commonly done 
when they are about fix months old, in or 
after harveit, when they have been in the 
ftubble fields, from which food fome kill 
them, which is a good way; but thofe who 
have amind to have them very fat, fhut 
them up for a fortnight or three weeks; and 
feed them with oats, fplitted beans, barley 
meal, or ground male mixed with milk, the 
belt thing to fatten them with being male 
mixed with beer. But in fatting of all wa- 
ter fowl you may obferve, that they ufually 
fic with their bills on their rumps, where 
they fuck out moft of their moifture and 
fatnefs, at a fimall bunch of feathers, which 
you will find ftanding upright on theirrumps, 

- and always moift, with which they trim their 
feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
ery more than other fowls. feathers are, 
that the water may flip off them, which, if 
cut away clofe, will make them far in lefs 
time, and with lefs meat than otherwife. 
Geefe will likewife feed on and-fatten well. 
with carrots, cut fmall, and given them; 
or if you give them rye before or about | 
Midfummer, it will flrengthen them, and 
Keep them in health, that being commonly 
their fickly time. ; 

In fome countries they thear the geefe for 
their feathers, and fome pull them twice a | 
year; but this latter way is more injurious 
to them, and therefore it is better ftaying | 
ill moulting time, or till their death for 
their feathers. 


TURKIES. 


Turkics are’ fowls that 
jn open countries, where 


robber very well” 
cre is not much 
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fhelter to harbour vermin. to deftroy them; 
for they are naturally inclined to ramble, 
The hens likewife are fo negligent of their 
young, that whilft they have, one to,follow 


-| them, they never take any care of the reft; 


and therefore there mult be a great deal of 
care taken of them while they are young, 
to watch them, and to Keep them warm, 
they being a bird that cannot bear the cold, 
But fome, where they haye a conyeniency 
of a finmall cover near the houfe, let them 
take their liberty, and feek their own nelis; 
bur it is only in fome particular places that 
they do well with fuch management. I 
<new a gentleman that had a hen turkey of 
the wild kind from Virginia, of which, and 
an Englifh cock, he raifed a very fine breed, 
that bred wild in the fields, and always be- 
came tame when grownup; they werea 
very hardy-breed, and much larger than 
ours, and reared their young ones without 
any care or trouble, breeding much better 
than our Engli/h. ; 

If you keep them with corn, they are very 
great feeders, and will devour a great deal ; 
but if left to their liberty when grown up, 
they will get their own living, without ci- 
ther trouble or charges, by feeding on herbs,. 
feeds, &e. ; 

Turkies being very apt to fraggle, will 
often be laying their eggs in fecret places, 
and therefore Bie common fort of them mult 
be often watched, and made to lay at home. 
They begin to lay in Adarch, and will fit in 
April, Eleven or thirteen eggs are the moft 
they fiton, They hatch in between twenty- 


| five and thirty days; and when they have 


hatched their brood, you mutt be careful to 
keep the young ones warm, for the leaft cold 
killsthem. ‘Feed them either with curds, of 
reen frefh cheefe cut in fmal) pieces. Let 
theirdrink be new milk, or milk and water, 
Some give them oatmeal and milk boiled 
thick together, into which they put worm- 
wood chopped fmall, and fometimes es 
boiled hard, and cut in little pieces. ou 
mutt feed them often, for the hen will not 
“take much care of them, and when they have 
got fome ftvength, feed them abroad in a 
clofe walled place, where they cannot ftray.; 
you 
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you muft not let them out till the dew is off 
the grafs, taking care to have them in again 
before night, becaufe the dew is very preju- 
dicial to them. 

For the fatting of turkies, fodden barley 
is very excellent, or fodden oats for the 
firt fortnight; and for another fortnight 
cram them as you do capons. They are on- 
ly to be crammed ina morning, which muft 
be given to them warm, and let out all day, 
being fometimes fed with corn while out; 
becaufe, being a fullen bird, they are apt 
elfe not to fat fo kindly. 

Their eggs are reckoned very wholefome, 
anda great reftorer of nature. 

POUNCES, the talons or claws of a bird 
of prey. 

PRESS vron tHe Hanp: a horfe is faid 
to refift, or prefs upon the hand, when 
either through the ftiffnels of his neck, or 
from an ardour to run too much a-head, he 
ftretches his head againft the herfeman’s 
hand, refufes the aid of the'hand, and with- 
ftands the effeéts of the bridle. 

To prefs or pufh a horfe forwards, is toaf- 
fift him with the calves of your legs, or to 
fpur him to make him go on. 

To PRICK, or Pincn, is to give a horfe 
a gentle touch of the fpur, without clapping 
them hard to him, 

Prick with the right ; pinch with the left: 
pinch with both. 

To PRICK, or Pinen, is anaid ; but to 
bear hard with the fpur, is correction. 

PRICKING or a Horse’s Foor, is the 
hurt received by a nail drove too farinto the 
foot, fo as to reach the quick, or prefs the 
vein in the horfe’s foot when he is fhod, 

PRICKER, [Hunting-term] ahunter on 
horfeback. 

PRICKET, a fpitter, or young male deer 
of two years old, that begins toput forth the 

ead. 

PRICKING [with Sportfmen] the foot- 
ing of an hare when fhe beats on the hard 
heath way, and her footing can be per- 
ceived. 

PRICKT, otherwife called accioyrp, 
CLOYED, or RETRAIT, ce. in refpect to 
horfes, fignifies only the having a prick by 
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the negligence of the farrier in driving the 
nails, by their weaknefs, ill pointing or 
breaking them, which if not prefently taken 
out, will, in time, break out into a foul 
fore : you may difcern it by the horfe’s go- 
ing lame; butif you would know it more 
certainly, pinch him round the hoof with a 
pair of pincers, and when you come to the 
place aggrieved he will fhrink in his foor; 
or elfe you may try where he is pricked by 
throwing water on his hoof, for that place 
where he is hurt will be fooner dry than the 
reft. 

PUNCH, a well-fet, well-knit horfe, 
is fhort backed, and thick fhouldered, with 
a broad neck, and well lined with fleth. 

PURLIEU, all that ground near any fo~ 
reft, which being antiently made foreft, is 
afterwards, by perambulations, feparated _ 
again from the fame, and freed from that 
feryitude which was formerly laid upon it. 

PURLIEU-Man, one that has land 
within the purlieu, and forty fhillings a 
year freehold; upon which account he is 
allowed to hunt or courfe in his own purlieu, 
with certain limitations. 

PURSE-NET, a net ufed for taking both 
hares and rabbets, at certain times, and 
three or four dozen of them are fufficient to 
lay over their holes: they are to be fattened, 
by tying ftrings to fticks thruft into the 
earth, otherwife when the rabbets bolt out, 
they will run away and get out of the nets ; 
but when the nets are fixed, and all things 
in order, there muft be one or two to lie 
clofe, to fee what game comes home, while 
in the mean time you beat the bufhes, to 
force them homewards. 

Another way to take rabbets with thefe 
nets, is at their coming out of their par- 
races; - and they fhould be fecreted in this 
manner, 

“Firft hunt them up and down, to farce 
them all in, then put in a ferret with a bell 
about her neck, which gives the rabbet 
notice of her coming, who endeavouring to 
avoid her, will bolt out into the purfe-net, 
from whence you muft immediately take 
the purfe-net before the ferret feize her ; 
and when the ferret comes out of the bur- 
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‘of breath, either natural oraccidental, The 


_ gorge intoher-bowels, by traverfing with 
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rows, put her in again; but remember to PYE-BALD Horse, is-one that has 

cope her mouth, that is, tie her chaps with | white {pots upon a coat of another colour. 

fine packthread, which will hinder her from Thus there are pye-bald bays, pye-bald 

feizing the rabbet and fucking her blood. forrels, and pye-bald blacks, and fo of the 
PURSINESS iw Horses, is a fhortnefs | reft 


PYROET ; [in Horfemianthip] fome are 
of one tread or pifte, fome of two. 

Thofe of one tread. are_otherwife called, 
PWT de la tete a Ia queve, which are in- 
tire and very narrow turns made by the horfe 
upon one tread, and almoft in one tume, in 
fuch a manner, that. his head is placed 
where his tail was, without putting out his 
haunches. 
ake horfes take this pyroet with more 
ey ufe in the manage to put them 

of them all running, without 


natural is when the horfe is cock throppled ; 
for that his thropple or wind- ipe being fo 
long, heis not able to draw his ‘breath in” 
and outwith fo much eafe as other horfes do 
which are loofe throppled, becaufe the 
wind-pipe being too ftreiatit that fhould 
convey the breath to the lungs, and vent it 
again at the nofe, makes him pant and fetch 
his fhort; and in like manner when 
his d with too much fat, orother 
» which fuffocares him, and 
abour the more. 

ecidental is fometimes caufed 

ing bard ridden after a full 

{ inking, which 
fs to diftil our of 
and fo fall 
fettle and con- 


upon the lungs, 
geal. ‘ 

Iralfo proceeds from heats and colds, &e. 
caufes dullnefs and heavinefs in‘travellin . 
makes him fweat much, and teady to fall 
down upon every ftrain. ed 

For the cure: pound annifeeds, liquo= 
rice, and fugar-candy, to a fine powder, 
and put four f{poonfuls i i i 


e of the call paffen- 
gers, dwelling in corn fields, or meadows. 
*Quails begin to fing in’ Zpril; they make 
their nefts on the ground, and fic inthe 
month of May, at which time you mufc hot 
difturb them: you may know the hen by her 
lender n do fhe is not black un- 

he colour of: baked 
d, her breaft and 
back and’ wings 


fets out on y See e ; lowe FE ‘but the jhead, 
PUT 0 g orm ; and “wings of the cock, 
naging beak is alfo Black, 
corvel 1% { 
To Kk i by. IIs, while ¢! ey 
him ooing-time, which is fi om 
nage, or upon’: ligiP; “the quail will call at fan- 
To put a bhorfe ifing; Wbout nint o'clock, about welts, 
is to make him about three in the afternoon, and at fun- 
PUT OVER [in Falcon fet!’ The notes of the cock differ much 


hawk, when fhe removes the meat from her | fro the hen, fo. that youmuft-beexpert in 
af if you intend to do any good in takin 

| them ; and when you hear the cock call, 

anfwer ih the hen’s note; ‘and fo on the con- 

) trary, anfwerthe hen in the cock’s note, and 

Ss they 
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they will both come to you, that you may 
caft your net over and take them, 

If it be a fingle cock-quail, he will come 
at the firft ‘call, but if he has a hen with 
him, he will not forfake her: fometimes 
you fhall only hear one to anfwer your call, 
yet three or four will come to your net, fo 
that you need not make too much hafte when 
you find one entangled, for fome more may 
be taken ina fhort time. 

Quails are neat cleanly birds, and will 
not run much into dews or wet places, but 
chufe rather to fly, that they may not dirty 
themfelves; you muft therefore at fuch 
times place yourfelf as near your nets as 
poflible, and if by accident the quail paffes 
by one end of the net, lie clofe for fome 
time, and Jet her go a little way; then 
gently removing yourfelf on the other fide 
of the net, call her back again, and fhe will 
foon come to your net. 

The form of the calls, and how to make 
them, are defcribed, P/ate KI. viz. the 
firft A, is made of a fmall leather purfe, 
about two fingers wide, and four long, in 
fhape much like a pear; it mutt be {tuffed 
half full of horfe-hair; they place in the 
end a fmall whiftle or device, marked C, 
made of a bone of acat’s, hare’s, or coney’s 
leg, or rather of the wing of an old hern, 
which muft be about three fingers. long, and 


the end C, muft be formed like a fagelet,, | 


with a little foft wax; put alfo in a little to 
clofe up the end B, which open a little with 
a pin, to caufe it to sire the clearer and 
more diftiné& found: falten. this pipe in your 
purfe, and then to make it fpeak, hold it 
full inthe palm of your left-hand, putting 
one of your fingers over the top of the wax; 
you muft fhake on the place marked A, 
with the hinder part of your right thumb, 
and fo imitate the call of the hen-quail. 
The form of the other quail-call, de- 


feribed Plate XL. fig. 2, mutt be four fin- | 


gers long, and above an inch thick, made 
of a piece of wire turned round, as if it 
were curled; it muft be covered over with 
Yeather, and one end thereof clofed up with 
a piece of flat wood, marked 2; about the 
middle you muft have a fmall thread, or 
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leather ftrap: 7, wherewith you may hold it, 
fo as to ufe it with one hand; and at the 
other end, place juft fuch a pipe as is de- 
{cribed before in making up the firft call. 
Now for the calling with it, hold the ftrap 
or piece of leather with your left-hand, 
clofe by the piece of wood marked 2, and 
with your right-hand hold the pipe, juft 


| where it is joined to the flagelet, marked 3, 


and make the fame noife as. the hen does 
when fhe calls the cock, 
The net commonly ufed, is called a hal> 


lier, or bramble-net, which is managed as. - 
in the following figure, 


If you know where the cock is alone, ger 
within fifteen paces: fuppofe the pricked 
lines, marked with the letters, A, B, C, D,. 
E, F, G, H, were the borders of the corn- 
field, and that, the quail fhould be at the 


‘letter P, fpread your net on the top of the 


ridge adjoining to the corn, and pitch your 
hallier, and fo the bird running crofs the 
corn, may get into the net without perceiv= 
ing it; then draw back into the bottom of 
the third or fourth line O, where you muft 
ftoop and hide yeurfelf over-againft the 


, middle of the net, i order to call the quail, 


QUARTER; to work from quarter to 
quarter, is to ride a horfe three times in end, 
upon the firft of the four lines of a fquare ; 
then changing your hand, and riding him 
three times upon a fecond;. at the third line 
changing your hand, and fo pafling to the 
third and fourth, obferving the fame order. 

A Falfe QUARTER, is when the hoof 


| has a kind of cleft oecafioned by a horfe’s 


cafting his quarter, and getting a new one, 


| for then the horn beginning to grow, is un- 


even and ugly, as alfo bigger and fofter than. 
the reftof the hoof; and fuch feet fhould be 
fhod with half panton fhoes; but if the 
cleft be confiderable, and take up a quarter 
part of the hoof, the horfe will not be fer- 

viceable, and is not worth buying. 
QUARTER Beninp, is when ahorfe has 
the quarters. of his hind-feet {trong ;. that is. 
tofay, the horn thick, and fo capable of ad- 

mitting a good gripe by the nails. 
When,a horfe’s quarters or feet are wafted 
and fhrunk: For the cure: razethe whole 
foot 
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foot with a red hot knife, making large 
vazes of the:depth of a crown piece, from 
the hair to the fhoe; and, avoiding the co- 
ronet, then apply a proper poultice, and 
charge the foot with aremolade. Sce Remo- 
Lape Pountice /or the hoof-bound. 

QUARTERS or a Sapprz, are the pieces 
of leather, or ftuff, made fat to the lower 
part of the fides of the faddie, and hanging 
down below the faddle. 

QUARTERS ora Horse, fore-quarters, 
and hind-quarters; the fore-quarters are the 
fhoulders and the fore-legs; the hind-quar- 
ters, are the hips and the legs behind. 

QUARTERS or a Horst’s root, are 
the fides of the coffin, comprehended be- 
tween the toe and the heel on one fide, and 
the other of the foot: the inner-quarters are 
thofe oppofite to one another, facing from 
one foot to the other; thofe are always 
weaker than the outfide quarters, which lie 
on the external fides of the coffin. 

QUARTER-CAST ; a horfe is faid to 
catt his quarters, when, for any diforder in 
his coffin, we are obliged ‘to cut one of the 
quarters off the hoof, and when the hoof is 
thus cut, it grows and comes on a-few. 

. QUITTER-BONE, a hard round {wel- 
ling upon the coronet, between a horfe’s 
heel and the quarter, which moft common- 
ly grows on the infide of the foot. 

Itis contraéted many ways, fometimes by | 
gravel underneath the fhoe, and fometimes | 
by fome bruife, ftub, prick of_a nail, or the | 
dike, which being negleéted, will impoithu- | 
mate, ‘and break out about the hoof: now 
and then it comes from evil humours, which 
defcend down to that part. ‘ 

QUITTER, the matter of an ulcer or | 
fore. 


ABBETS, The rabbet or coney is an 
R animal about ‘the bignefs of an ordi- 
nary cat, who hides herfel€ in the woods, 
‘or makes ‘burrows inthe’ ground, to retire 
4nto for fafety: fhe has long ears, and a fhort | 
tail, but well covered with wool, and is 
moftly of a grey and white colour. The 
young ones are’ called fucking-rabbets. | 


There are two forts, viz. ‘the wild, and the | 
| 
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tame; thofe that are wild are bred in war- 
rens; and are fmaller and redder, haye na- 
turally more ative bodies, are more thy 
watchful, and their flefh is more de 
from the air of liberty wherein. they breath 
and are not fo melancholic: but the tame 
Ones are quite contrary ; yet, they make ufe 
of them in fome places, to fupply their war- 
rens; and there, in|procefs of time, com- 
ing to’ be divefted of their heavy natufe, 
become more and mote/active than before! 

The rabbet begins to breed at fix months 
old, bearsat leat feven timesayear; fhe car- 
ries her young in her ibelly thirty days, \ if 
fhe litters in the month of March, ‘and as 
foon, as fhe has kindled, goes’ to buck 
again, but it is better not for the {pace of 
two or three weeks. Tame rabbets, above 
all other’ beafts, \deliglit/in imprifonment 
and folitarinefs; they are violently hot in 
the aét of generation, performing it with 
fuch vigour and excels, that they fiwoony 
and lie‘in trances a good while ‘after the 
act. J 

The males being given too much to cru- 
elty, kill all the young ones they can come 
at, therefore the females, . after 'they have 
kindled, hide them, and clofe up the holes 
in fuch manner, thatthe buck may’ not find 
them: they increafe wonderfully, bringing 
forth every fix weeks, therefore when kept 
tame in huts, they nyuft be watched, and as 
foon as they have kindled, may be put to the 
buck, for they will otherwife mourn, and 
hardly bring up their young. 

The huts in which tame rabbets are to be 
‘kept, fhould be made of thin wainfcot 
boards, fome about two feet {quare, 
and one foot high, which fquare mult be 
divided into two rooms, one with open win- 
dows of wire, through which the rabbet may 
feed ; and a lefs room without light, wherein 
dhe may lodge and kindle; and a trough, 
wherein to put meat and other neceffaties for 
ther, before the light one; and thus you 
may take box upon box, in divers ftories, 
keeping the bucks by themfelves, as alfo the 
does, -unlefs it be fuch as have not bred, 
with which you may let the buck lodge, 
Further, when a doe has kindled one neft; 
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and then kindled another, the firft mutt be 
taken from her, and be put amongft rabbets 
of their own age, provided the boxes be 
not peftered, but that they have eafe and 
liberty. 

For the choice of tame rich conies, it 
needs not to look to their fhape, but to their 
richnefs; only that the bucks muft be the 
largeft and richeft you can get; and, that 
fkin is efteemed the beft, that has the equal- 
left mixture of black and white hair toge- 
ther, yet the black fhould rather fhadow the 
white: a black fkin with a few filver hairs, 
being much richer than a white fkin with a 
few black ones. 

As to the profit of tame rich conies, eve- 
ry one that is killed in feafon, that is, from 
Martinmas til) after Candlemas, is worth five 
others, being much better and larger; and 
when another fkin is worth two-pence, or 
three-pence at the moft, thefe are worth a 
fhilling or upwards. Again, the,increafe is 
more; the tame ones, at one kennelling, 
bringing forth more than the wild do; be- 
fides, they are always ready at hand for the 
difh, winter and fummer, without the charge 
of nets, ferrets, &c. and their fkins always 
paying their keeper’s expence, with intereft. 

The beft food for your tame conies, is 
the fweeteft, fhorteft, and beft hay you can 
get; one load will feed two hundred couple 
a year, and out of the ftock of two hun- 
dred, may be fpent in the houfe as many as 
are fold in the market, and yeta good ftock 
maintained to anfwer all cafualties. The 
hay muft be put to them in little cloven 
fticks, that they may with eafe reach and 
pull it out of the fame, but fo as not to 
{catter or walte any; fweet oats, and water, 
Should be put for them in the troughs un- 
der the boxes; ‘and this fhould be their or- 
dinary and conftant food, all other being to 
be ufed phyfically ; you may,, twice or three 
times in a fortnight, to cool their bodies, 
give them mallows, clover-grafs, four docks, 
blades of corn, cabbage, or colewort leaves, 
and the like, all which both cools and nou- 
rifbes exceedingly; but fweet grain fhould 
be feldom ufed, fince nothing rots them 

fooner. Great care mult be had, that when 
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any grafs iscut for them where are weeds, 
that there is no hemlock amongft it, for 
though they will eat it greedily, yet ir is 
prefent poifon to them. Their huts alfo 
mutt be kept fweet and clean every day, for 
their pifs and ordure is of fo ftrong and yio- 
lent a favour, as will annoy them. 

The infirmities to which tame conies are 
fubject, are the rot; which comes by-giving 
them green meat, or gathering greens for 
them, and giving them to them with the 
dew on; therefore let them have it but fel- 
dom, and then the drynefs of the hay will 
even dry up the moifture, knit them, and 
keep them found, 

There is a certain rage of madnefs, en- 
gendered from corrupt blood, {pringing 
from the ranknefs of their keeping, and 
which is known by their wallowing and 
tumbling with their heels upwards, and 
leaping in their huts; to cure which, give 
them tare thiftle to eat. 

Wild rabbets do great damage to vine- 
yards, and all forts of corn, their teeth 
{paring nothing that they come near; and 
in fuch countries as abound with vineyards, 
they will eat the young fhoots as foon as 
they begin to, appear, and will do them fo 
much damage, that ic will endanger their 
ruin without fome proper remedy; to pre- 
vent which, , take fome very fmall fticks of 
willow, well dried, dip one end of them 
into fome melted brimftone, and ftick the 
other into the ground; let them be about a 
fathom diftant from each other, and fet fire 
to them; and this will prevent the rabbets 
(who hate the fmell) from entering into any 
vineyard, on the fide of which thofe fticks 
are fet: the finell will laft four or five days, 
at the expiration of which you mult renew 
it, and fo athird time, infomuch, that in 
about fixteen days, the fhoots of the vine 
will be fo ftrong ‘as not to be in danger of 
the infults of thefe animals. 

The ways of taking thefe creatures are 
various, particularly fuch as ftray from their 
burrows may be taken with {mall grey- 
hounds, or mungrels, bred up for that pur- 
pofe; their places of hunting are amon, 
buthes, hedges, corn-fields, and frefh paf- 
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tures; and though you fhould mifs killing 
them, yet they are thereby drove back to 
their burrows, over whofe holes you may 
lay purfe-nets, and then put in a ferret clofe- 
muffled, which will quickly make them bolt 
out again to the net, and fo are caught. 

The ferret fometimes finds a rabbet afleep, 
which fhe furprizes and kills, fucks her 
blood, lies upon her, and fleeps there; in 
which cafe you are obliged either to kill her, 
or wait cill fhe awakes, which will be often 
five or fix hours; and therefore you mutt fire 
five or fix times into the hole to awake her, 
upon which fhe will come out; but you 
mult always let her fleep an hour before you 
fire, or elie the noife will fignify nothing. 

When you take any of the does, you 
muft turn them loofe, -that you may not de- 
populate your warrens, and flit their ears, 
that they may not be killed by others, who 
fometimes lie in wait to fhoot them. 

To force rabbets out of their burrows 
without a ferret, tale fome powder of orpine 
and brimftone, -old fhoes, parchment, or 
cloth, and burn them at the mouth of the 
burrow, upon that fide which the wind 


~ - blows, and f{pread your purfe-net under the 


wind. Some put a crab or two into the 
holes, which will force them out. 

Nets to take rabbets and hares; thefe nets 
muft be made in the fame manner as halliers, 
wherewith they take partridges. You have, 
reprefented in Plate VII, two fimple nets, 
made of- mefhes lozenge-wife; you may 
make them of fquare ones: the meth fhould 
be an inch and half broad, made of good 
ftrong thread, and treble twifted: but if you 
would make mefhes lozenge-wife, you muft 
allow four and twenty, and three fathom in 
length, and let them be well verged with 
long twifted thread, and of a brown colour, 

But the net with fquare mefhes will do 
better, in which cafe they allow five feet in 
breadth or height, and three or four fathom 
in length, according to the place; and in 
this no verging ‘s required. 

The firft of thefe nets are to. be placed in 
any path ur tract, in aay coppice or furrow} 
for rabbet and hares always follow the molt 
eafy and beaten path: you mutt take notice 
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how. the wind fits, that you may fo fet the 
net, that the creature and wind May come 
together; if the wind be fide-ways, it may 
do well enough, but never if the wind blows 
over the net into the creature's face, for he 
will {cent both it and you at a great diltance, 
efpecially a hare. Suppofe A, B, to be the 
foot-path by which the game ufe to pafs, 
take three or four {taves, C, C, C, each four 
feet long, and about the thicknefs of one’s 
thumb, fharpened at the greater end, and a 
little ‘crooked at the fmaller; ftick them in 
the ground, fomewhat floping, as if fo 
forced by the wind, in a ftrait line, and at 
equal diftances from each other; thefe muft 
only hold the net from falling, but in a very 
flight manner, that if the game run again{t 
it, it may eafily fall down, and fo entangle 
him. Be fure to hide yourfelf in fome ditch 
or bufh, or behind fome tree, as at D, for 
fhould you be perceived, your expectation 
will be fruftrated; nor fhould you walk in 
the path-way by which you expect the game 
to come, for it will have fome imperfect 
fceni of you: when you perceive the game 
to be paft you, fire a thot, flinging your hat 
at them, which will puc them into fuch a 
furprize, that they will {pring on, and run 
juft into the net; fo you mult be nimble to 
take them,- left they break out and make 
their efcape: yet this is not fo good in 
windy, as in calm weather. 

The fecond net is more ufed, and indeed 
more certain, but alfo more embarraffing 
than the former. This net mutt be placed 
in the fame manner as the former, in refpec& 
to the way and wind: obferve, the lines 
A, B, and C, D, denote the extremities of 
the path, and having two fticks K, L, M, N, 
each about four feet long, and three times 
as thick as one’s thumb, they muft be cut 
exactly {mooth at each end; and when you 
are upon the place, take the two ends of the 
packthreads which are on the fame fide with 
the net, tie them together to the ftock of 
fome tree, or a ftake, within a foot and a 
half of the ground, but on the outfide of 
the path, as at the letter H. Do the fame 
on the other fide atI, and let the pack= 
threads be fo loofe in the middle, that they 

may 
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may bear the fticks between them, which 
you are to adjuft in the following manner: 

Take the ftick K, L, and put it on the 
edge of the way, at the cord or packthread, 
L, which is at the bottom of the net; the 
other cord muft be placed on the top of the 

. ftick at K, then go along behind the net, 
fupporting it with your hand, Sane your 
fecond ftick M, N, juft as you did the firft ; 
you fhould endeavour to let your net lean a 
little towards the way by which you expect 
your game to come, for the game running 
fiercely againft the net, will force the fticks 
to give way, and fo the net falls upon him. 

Thefe two nets are as ufeful for the tak- 
ing wolves, foxes, badgers, and pole-cats, 
as conies and hares; but the following is 
only fit for the two laft: 

This net is not fo troublefome as either of 
the former, only it may be farther difcerned ; 
neverthelefs it is excellent for rabbets, in 
fuch foot-paths where you have fometimes 
three or four couple running after one ano- 
ther, all which may be taken at once; for it 
does not fall like the two former. 

You may obferve what has been men- 
tioned before, that the pointed lines, marked 
A, B, C, D, denote always the edges of the 
way; ftick one of your [ticks at the letrer 
E, and another in the middle F, and fo do 
‘by the reft; when the paflage is quite fhut 
up, withdraw to fome buth, or in fome tree, 
‘as aforefaid ; but you mult keep at a greater 
diftance from this net than the other. 

The right time to fet thefe nets, is at 
break of day, until half an hour before fun- 
rifing: and from about half an hour before 
fun-fet, till dark night. 

RACE-HORSE, fhould be fomewhat 
long-bodied, nervous, of great mettle, very 
fwift, and fenfible of the fpurs; he fhould 
alfo be traétable, and fio ways reftive or 
fkittith ; his head fhould be fmall and fen-. 
der, with wide noftrils, and a large throp- 

le. js 


reach, his legs fomewhat finall, but the 
back finews at a good diftance from the 
bone; fhort jointed, and neat fhaped feet, 


ph ‘ 
* Fie fhould be of an Englifh breed, or a. 
barb of alittle fize, with a pretty large | 
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for large feet are not at all fit for this ex-_ 
ercife. . 

He fhould be at leaft fix years eld, no 
horfe under that age having fufficient {trength 
for a fix mile courfe, without running the 
hazard of being over-ftrained. 

The next thing to be confidered, is the 
limitation of time for preparing a horfe for 
amatch; which is generally agreed'by ju- 
dicious horfemen, that (unlefs the match be 
for an extraordinary fum) two months is 
fufficient; but in this proper regard is to be 
had to the ftate of the horfe’s body. 

If he be very fat, foul, or taken from 
grafs. 

If he be extremely lean and poor. 

If he be in good cafe, and has had mo- 
derate exercife. 

For the firft, you muft take two months 
at leaft, to bring him into order, for he will 
require much airing, great carefulnefs in 
heating, and difcretion in fcouring. 

For the horfe that is very poor, get as 
long time as you can, and let his airings be 
moderate, and not before or after fun-fer- 
ting, feeding him liberally, but not fo as to 
cloy him. § 

As for the horfe that is in good cafe, and 
which has moderate exercife, a month or fix 
weeks may be fufficient. 

You are alfo to confider his particular 
conftitution; if he be fat, and foul, yet of 
a free and walting nature, apt quickly to 


} confume and lofe his flefh; in this cafe you 


are not to have fo ftri€t a hand, neither can 


. he endure fo violent exercife as if he were 


of a hardy difpofition, and would feed and 
be fat upon all meats and exercifes. 

Again, if he be in extreme poverty, and 
yet by nature very hardy, and apt foon to 
recover his flefh, and to hold it long; then 
by no means fhould you have too tender a 
hand, nor forbear that exercife you would 
give a horfe of a nicer conftitution, weak 
ftomach, and free {pirit. 

As for the ordering a horfe for arace, See 
Huntinc-Horse, Marcu, &c. 

RACK, a wooden frame made to hold 
hay or fodder for cattle. 

RACK, a pace in which a horfe neither 
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trots nor ambles, but fhuffles as it were be- 
tween, 

The racking-pace is,indeed much the 
fame as the amble, only it is a fwifter time 
and fhorter tread. 

RAFFLE-NET, amimplement to catch 
fifh with both by night and day; but tho’ 
the way of making this net, is touched un- 
der the Article Net-making, yet it will not 
be amifs to give you the form of it. See 
Plate XIII. 

Now as to it’s ufe: you muft be provided 
with five or fix poles of fallow, or fuch like 
wood, which is ftrong withal, and each of 
nine or ten feet long, but more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the depth of the water; tharpen 
them at the great end, the better to fix them 
into the ground at the bottom of the water : 
you mutt alfo have a paring-knife, in order 
to cut away all the weeds, roots, ftumps, 
boughs, or the like, which are in or near 
the places where you defign to pitch your 
net, for they muft be removed out of the 
way. 

Faften one of your poles at either end of 
the net, at either of the two wings; wiz. 
the cord below where the lead is, .unto the 
bigger end of the pole; and the upper'cord 
where the cork is, to the fmaller end of the 
pole; then in cafe you have no bait,’ con- 
trive to ger fome man on the oppofite fide 
ef the river, with a cord in his hand, one 
end whereof mutt be faftened to one of the 
poles, which are fixed to the net, accord- 
ing to this figure of the pole.- 

The man having drawn over that wing, 
muft force the great end A of the pole in 
the faid net, into the ground, at the bottom 
of the water C; the like muft be done with 
the other pole of the faid net, marked Z h, 
on the faid water, juft over-againft the 
former. 

Then he muft throw over one end of the 
cord, which faften to the wing of the faid 
net y C, when it is drawn over, you mult go 
along the whole length of the net. Your 
poles being ready faftened at the two former, 
and {training the cords of your net indif- 
ferent ftiff, drive the two latter poles into 
the ground, as you did the two firft. Be 
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fure all be well and ftrongly done, that the 
current may not force away your fupporters 5 
then with the faid long pole, youmay fpread 
the grafs you before pared away, all over the 
net, as well to fecure it from the fight of 
thieves, as to give a fhade to the fifh, for 
they covet fhade, efpecially ia hot weather. 
The cord N, O, is your lock and key, for 
by it you are fure no fifh can efcape that are 
in your net, you muft therefore be careful 
to hide it: you may let the net fand a day 
and anight, and if the place be well ftored 
with fifh, you will hardly mifs them. But 
if you defign to fifh only by day, and not 
to let the net lie in the water, then after the 
net is planted, let a couple of men beat up 
and down with long poles, taking a good 
circumference, and beating towards it about 
the fides of the water, every now and then 
thrufting their poles into the bottom of the 
water; and when you are minded to draw, 
be fure in the firft place to {train in the lock 
and key N, O, and then having a cord at 
each wing of the net, from the other fide 
draw them both at once gently towards you, 
and when they are near at hand, make what 
hafte you can; and thus you may make fe- 
veral fets in one day. 

There is a tripple, or counter-mefh net, 
called by, fome a raffle, wherewith they alfo 
catch birds, 

RAG, a company or herd of young 

RAKE, J colts. A 

RAGGED Hawk, a hawk that has his 
feathers. broken. 

RAGOT, is a horfe that has fhort legs, a 
broad croupe, and a ftrong thick body, dif- 
fers from a gouffaut in this, that the Jatter 
has more fhoulders, and a thicker neck, 

RAILS, Quarts, Moor-Pouts, &ce 
are very good flights for hawks. 

Their haunts are much the fame with thofe 
of the partridge, only the! quail loves the 
wheat-fields moft; the moor-pout the heath 
and foreft-grounds; .and the rails love the 
long high grafs, where they may lie ob- 
feure. 

The way of finding them is like that of 
partridge, by the eye and ear, and haunt; 
but the chief way of all to find them out, 
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is the call or pipe, to which they liften with 
fuch earneftnefs that you can no fooner imi- 
tate their notes but they will anfwer them, 
and purfue the call with fuch. greedinefs, 
that they will play and fkip about you, nay, 
run over you, efpecially the quail. 

The notes of the male and female differ 
very much, and therefore you muft have 
them both atyour command; and when you 
hear the male call, you muft anfwer in the 
note of the female ; and when you hear the 
female call, you muft anfwer in that of the 
male; ‘and thus you will not fail to have 
them both come to you, who will approach 
and liften till the net is caft over them. 

The way of taking thefe birds, is the fame 
with that of the partridge, and they may be 
taken with nets or lime, cither bufh, or 
rod, or engine, which you mutt ftalk with; 
or by a fetting-dog. 

RAISE; to raife a horfe upon corvets, 
upon caprioles, upon pefades, is to make 
him work at corverts, caprioles, or pefades. 
Sometimes we fay, raife the fore-hand of 
your horfe. 

Raife is likewife ufed for placing a horft’s 
head right, and making him carry well; 
and hindering him.from carrying low, or 
arming himfelf. 

RAISED in Fresu, [with Falconers] a 
term ufed of an hawk when fhe grows fat or 
rofpers. 

RAISING, [with Horfemen] is one of 
the three actions of a horfe’s legs, the other 
two being the ftay, and the tread, which 
fee in their proper places: the raifing, or 
lifting up his leg, is good, if he perform it 
hardily,, and with eafe, not croffing his legs 
nor carrying his feet too much out or in: 
and that he alfo bend his knees as much as 
is needful. F 

RAISTY a term ufed in refpect of a 

RESTIVE } horfe, when he will go nei- 
ther backwards nor forwards. 

RAKE; a horfe rakes, when being 
fhoulder fplait, or having ftrained his four 
quarters, he goes fo lame, that he drags 
oneiof his fore-legs in a femicircle, which is 
more apparent when he trots than when he 
paces. 
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RAKE or Corrs. Sze Rac. 

To RAKE a Horszg, is to draw his ordure 
with one hand out of his fundament, when 
he is coftive, orcannot dung; in doing this 
the hand is tobe anointed with fallad oil, 
butter, or hogs greafe. 

RAKEE, [in Falconry] a term applied to 
a hawk that flies out too far from the 
fowl. : 

RAMAGE, boughs or branches of trees. 

RAMAGE Hawk or Fatcon, is one 
that is wild and coy, as having been long 
amidft the boughs, preying for itfelf. All 
falcons retain this name when they have left 
the aery; being fo called in May, Fune, 
Fuly, and .duguft. Thefe are very rarely 
reclaimed. 


Ifa falconer chance to recover a ramage ° 


hawk that was never handled before, let 
him immediately feel her, and at that inftanc 
put on her jeffes, made of foft leather, at 
the end of which fix two varvels, the one to 
bear your coat of arms, and the other your 
name, that if fhe chance to be loft, they: 
who take her up may know where to return 
her; put her on alfo a pair of bells, with 
two proper bewets, 

Having furnifhed her as before directed, 
begin the manning her by gentle hand- 
ling. . 7 

To avoid the danger of her beak, provide 
yourfelf with a fmooth ftick, about halfa 


‘foot in length, with which you mult ftroke 


your hawk about the pinions of her wings, 
and fo downwards athwart her train. Fe 

If the offer to fnap at the ftick, withdraw 
not your hands, but let her bite thereon, 
the hardnefs. of which will foon cure her of 
that trick, 

If you would man her well, you muft 
watch her all the night, keeping her conti- 
nually on your fift. 

You mutt teach her to feed feeled, and 
having a large and eafy rufter hood, you 
muft hood and unhood her often, feeled as 
fhe is, handling her gently about the head, 
coying her often, to the intent fhe may not 
be difpleafed at her keeper. ; 

Let her plume and tire fometimes upon 
a wing on your fit, keeping her fo day and 

night, 
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night, without perching, until fhe is wea- 
ry, and will fuffer you to hood her without 
Ktirring. 

If the hawk be fo ramage, that fhe will 
not leave {napping or biting, then take a 
little aloes fuccotrina, and when fhe offers to 
fnap, give it her to bite, and the bitternefs 
of this will foon make her leave that ill 
quality: and fome fay garlic will do the 
like, the ftrong {cent thereof being equally 
offenfive. 

RAMINGUE,; ahorfe called in French, 
ramingue, is a-reftive fort of horfe, that re- 
Sifts the fpurs, or cleaves to the {purs, that 
is, defends himfelf with malice againft the 
fpurs, fometimes doubles the reins, and 
frequently yerks, to favour his difobedi- 
ence. 

RANGER, a fworn officer of a foreft or 
park, whofe bufinefs it isto walk daily thro’ 
his charge, to drive back the wild beafts out 
of the purlieus, or disforefted places, into 
forefted Jands, and to prefent all trefpaffes 
done in his bailiwick, at the next court held 
for the forett. 

RANGIFER, a kind of ftag, fo called 
from his lofty horns, refembling the branch- 
es of trees: the blood of this beaft is ac- 
counted an excellent remedy for the feurvy, 
end his hoofs are efteemed good for the 


cramp. 

RANGLE [in Falconry] is when gravel 
‘is givento a hawk to bring her to her fto- 
mach. 

RASE; to rafe, or glance upon the 
ground, isto gallopnear the ground, as our 
Englifo horfes do. ‘ 

To RATTLE [with Sportfmen],a term 
ufed of a goat, whois faid to rattle, when it 
cries or makesa noife through defire of co- 
pulation. 

. RATTLING 1n THE SueatH, a term 
ufed of a horfe when he makes a noife in the 
fkinny part of his yard.” 

RATS-TAILS, a moft venomous dif= 
feafe in horfes, not unlike fcratches, pro- 
ceeding fometimes from too much reft, 
and the keeper’s negligence in :not rubbin 


REA 
corrupting in his body, falls down into his 
legs, which caufes the diftemper. 

Thefe rat-tails come upon the back fi- 
news, and may be known by the part be- 
ing without hair, from two or three fingers 
breadth below the ham to the very paftern- 
joint; they are fometimes dry and fome- 
times moift, but always accompanied with 
crufts and hard callofities, more raifed than 
the reft of the leg ; when moift they fend 
forth a fharp humour. F 

Coach-horfes of a'large fize, that have 
their legs charged with Aefh, hair, €c. are 
moft fubjeé to this, and fuch like infirmities, 
which feldom happen to middle-fized horfes. 

The cure: ride the horfe : well till he be 
warm, which will make the veins fwell and 
appear better: afterwards bleed him well 
on the fetlock veins, on both fides, and 
next day wafh the fores with warm water, 
and then clip away all the hair about it, and 
anoint the part aggrieved with the following 
ointment. 

Take- green copperas and verdigreafe, 
of each four ounces, of common honey, 
half a pound ; reduce the copperas and ver- 
digreafe to a fine powder, and work them 
up with the honey to a due confiftence; ufe 
this ointment till the fore be healed. Or, 
take a quarter of a pound of flanders oil of 
bays, a quarter of an ounce of oil of turpen- 
tine, and fix drachms of quickfilver, mix 
the quickfilver and oil of turpentine well to- 
gether, and then add the oil of bays, and ftir 
all together till you cannot difcover any of 
the particles of the quickfilver; with which 
anoint the horfe’s legs twice “a'day; and 
when he comes from exercife let his legs be 
well wathed with foap and watm water and 
wiped dry: 

RAT-TAIL; a horfe is fo'called when 
he has no hair upon his tail. 

‘RAZE; 2 horfe razes, of has rafed, that 
is} his corner teeth ceafe to be hollow, fo 
that the cavity where the black mark was, 
is now filled up, the tooth is even, fmooth, 


| and rafed, or fhaved as it were, and the 


mark difappears. 


| | RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreft 
| has been difafforefted, and again made foreft, 
Te ap 


and drefling them well: alfo by reafoniof 
good keeping, without exercife, the blood 
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as the foreft of Dean was by an A& of Parli- 
ament, in the 20th of King Charles I. 

REARING aw Env, [in Horfemanfhip] 
is when a_horfe rifes fo high before, as to 
endanger his coming over upon, his rider ; 
in that cafe you mult give him the bridle, 
and leaning forwards with your whole 
weight, give him both your fpurs as he is 
falling down, but {pur him not as-he is ri- 
fing, for that may caufe him to come oyer 
upon you. 

To RECHASE, [among Huntets] is to 
make homewards, to drive through the place 
where the game was firlt rouzed or ftarted. 

RECHASING, driving back the deer, 
or other beafts, into the forefts, chaces, &&c. 
from whence they had ftrayed. 

RECHEAT, a certain Jeffon which hunt{- 
men wind upon the horn, when.the hounds 
have loft their game, to callthem back from 
purfuing a counter {cent. 

To RECLAIM [in Falconry] a partridge 
is faid to reclaim, when fhe calls back her 
young ones, upon their being feattered too 
much from her, Dist : 

To RECLAIM a Hawk, is to tame or 
make her gentle and familiar. 

To REDRESS. a Srac, [Hunting term] 
is to put him off his changes, 

RED-SHANK, a bird that, has red legs 
and feet. 1 

RED-START, a bird fo namedifrom it’s 
red tail, the word Stert in Saxon, fignifying 
atail. This bird is of avery fullen temper, 
for if taken old, and not out of the neft, he 
is very hard to be tamed, and will befo vex- 
ed fometimes as is hardly credible; it is:a 
fore-runner of the nightingale, and comes 
four or five times before he. is generally 
heard, being of achearful fpirit abroad, and 
having a very pretty melodious kind of 
whiftling fong : thecockis very fair, beauti- 
fully coloured and exceeding pleafant to the 
eye ; they breed thrice.a year, viz. the lat 
ter end of 4pril, in May, and toward the lat- 
ter end of ‘une; this being theirordinary 
‘courfe, except fome body fpoil or touch 
their eggs, and then they may come later. 
They commonly build in holes of hollow 


trees, or upder howle-eves, and make their | th 


L 


| they begin to feed alone, 
| have: ufed' your bird)to eat five or fix days 
| without feeding, give him fome pafte, and 
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nefts wich all forts of things, fuch as dry 
grafs, fmall roots of herbs, and leaves, 
horfe-hair, and wool, and fuch as the place 
affords them. It is one of the fhyeft of 
birds, for if fhe perceives you to mind her 
when fhe is building, fhe’ will forfake it, 
and if you touch anege, fhe never comes to 
her neft any more, for you can_fcarce go to 
it butifhe’ll immediately fpy you, and if the 
fhould chance to have young ones, fhe will 
either ftarve them, or break their necks by 
throwing them over the neft; but if you 
bring them up young, they change their 
tempers, and become tame and familiar to 
the keeper; they muft be taken out of the 
neft at about ten days old, for if left there 
too long, they are apt to learn fome of the 
old bird’s temper, and be very fullen; they 
are fed with fheep’s heart and.ege, minced 
very fmall, and given at the end of a ftick 
when they gape, about the quantity of three 
white peas ; Be if you clog their ftomachs, 
they will prefently caft their meat, and die 
in a fhort time: When you perceive them 
to eat off the meat from the ftick, ‘cage 
them-up, putting their meatintéa pan, and 
about the fides of the cage; not ceafing, tho” 
they feed themfelves,. to give them a bit or 
two three or four times'a day, for they will 
hardly eat their fill for a long | time, wher 
But when you 


you'll find him delight much therein: he 
may be kept in what cage you pleafe, only 
let him be kept warm in\the winter, and he 
will fing in the night as well/as the day, _ 

REGARD, has a fpecial fignification, 
when it is ufediin matters of foreft, of which 
Mr. Manwood {peaks, That the Eyre General: 
| Seffions of the foreft, or Fuftice-Seat, is to be 
kept every third year, and of neceffity, the 
Regarder of the fore? mut firft make bis re- 
| gard, or view, which is fo be done by the King’s 
writ ; and that Regarder is to go through 
the whole fore/t, and every bailiwick, to fee and 
enquire of the trefpaffes therein. 

REGARD or tHe Forest, is alfo taken 
for that ground which is a part or parcel 
creof, ‘ 

RE- 
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REGARDER, is an officer of the King’s 
foreft, who is fworn to overfee ormake the 
regard of it; as alfo to view and enquire of 


all offences or defaults, committed by the 
forefters, c, within the foreft ; and of all 
the concealments of them, and whether all 
other officers do execute their refpective of- 
fices or not. 

REINS, two long flips of leather faltened 
-on each fide ofa curb or fnaffle, which the 
rider holds in his hand to keep his horfe in 
fubjection. 

The Dukeof Newcaftle beftowed the name 
of reins upon two ftraps, or ropes of the 
caveffon, which he ordered to be made faft 
to the girths, or pommel of the faddle, with 
intent that the rider fhould pull them with 
his hand, in otder to bend and fupple the 
neck of the horfe. 

Falfe REIN, is a lathe of leather paffed 
fometimes through the arch of the banquet, 
to bend the horfe’s neck: 
WNewcaftle difapproves the ufe of it, and fays 
it flacks the curb and makes the bit no more 


~ than a trench that has no curb. 


REINS, or Kipnirs or a Horse; a 
thorfe ought to have double reins, which is 


when he has them a little more elevated on- 


¢ach fide of the back-bone, than upon. it ; 
the back ought to be ftrait, and not hollow, 
becaufe fuch faddle- back’d horfes, though 
they are generally light, and having their 
necks raifed high, yet they feldom have 
much ftrength ; and it is alfo difficult to fit 
the faddle that it do not gall them; befides, 
they have exceeding big bellies, which ren- 
ders them very unfightly. 

RELAY, [Hunting-term] the place 
where the dogs are fet in readinefs to be caft 
off when the game comes that way; alfo 
the kernel or cry of relay hounds : relaysare 
alfo fometimes ufed for frefh horfes, or the 
flage where they are kept. 

REMOLADE, isalefs compounded ho- 
ney charge forhorfes. To prepare it, take 


three pints of lees of wine, half apound of 


hog’s greafe, “boil them together for half an 


hour till they be well incorporated one with. 


another ; add black honey, pitch, Bur; andy 
pitch pounded, common turpentine, of each 


The Duke of 
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half a pound; ftirthefe with the other over 
the fire, till they are all melted and well 
mixt, then add bole-armoniac, or bole of 
Blois, of each a quarter ofa pound ; take 
the veffel off the fire, and ftir it for a guar- 
ter of anhourlonger. If the charge is not 
thick enough, it may be brought to a due 
confiftence with a little wheat flour; and if 
it be too thick, it may be thinned with wine, 
or lees of wine. 

Ifto this charge an ounce of quickfilver 
be added, it will be little inferior to the red 
honey charge, in removing old eriefs of the 
fhoulders, legs, fwaying of the back, and 
fuch like infirmities. 

You may firft kill the quickfilver in a 
{mall quantity of turpentine, and then incor- 
porate it by ftirring it well withthe other in- 
gredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof-bound: take a 
pound of Burgundy pitch, half a pound of 
common turpentine, a quarter of a pound 
of olive oil, and thicken it all with a fut 
ficient quantity of wheat flour; chgrge 
the whole foot of the horfe with this remo- 
lade lukewarm, after you have applied the 
following poultice. 

Take two parts of fheep’s dung, and one 
part of hen’s dung, boil them with water 
and falt to the thicknefs of pafte; in another 
pot boil as many mallows as is proper to 
make a mah, then add a convenient quan- 
tity of linfeed, powdered, and boil it a little 
longer: afterwards pound them in a mortar 
with an eighth part of raw garlic, to a patte 5 
incorporate this with the following poultice, 
adding a little oil of lillies, and make a 
poultice: to be applied very hot to the foot, 
and cover it with ise, 

Renew the application five or fix times, 
once in two days, ever obferving to heat 
the following poultice, and to mix a little 
frefh with ir. 

A Remolade to diffolye kernels to the 
glanders before they come to an hardnefs : 
reduce half a pound of linfeed to fine flour, 
and mix it with a quart of ftrong vinegar, 
and boil it over a clear, but gentle fire, 
ftirting ic continually till it begin to grow 
thick, and then add fix ounces of oil of lilies. 

ite : Another 
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Another Remolade: mix half a pound of 
wheat flour with white wine, to the confitt- 
ence of gruel, and boil it over a gentle fire, 
ftirring it without intermiffion till the whole 
is united; then having melted half a pound 
of Burgundy, pitch, add half a pound of 
common turpentine, and incorporate all to- 
gether: mix this with the gruel moderately 
hot, take the veflel off the fire, and add a 
pound of the oriental bole in, powder, and 
make a charge, 

This will bring down fwellings in the 
legs, occafioned by blows, &¢. This is to 
be applied hot, and repeated till the fwel- 
ling be aflwaged. 

Another cheap Remolade for fwellings in 
the legs, occafioned by blows: Chafe the 
part hard with {trong brandy, ‘and then 
charge the whole leg with common honey : 
renew the application once a day for fix or 
feven days, wafhing the horfe in a river or 
pond twice every day. See Swrttep Lees. 

Or, Take half a pint of good vinegar, 
mingled with half a pound of tallow, and 
an ounce of flour of brimftone; or a mix- 
ture of common bole,, honey and water, for 
{mall fwellings. 

RENETTE, is an inftrument of polifhed 
fteel, with which they found a prick ina 
horfe’s foot. : 

REPART, is to put ahorfe on, or make 
him part a fecond time. 

REPOLON, is a demi-volt; the croupe 
is clofed at five times. 

The Italians are mightily fond of this fort 
of manage. In making a demi-volt, they 
ride their horfes fhort, fo as to embrace or 
take in lefs ground, and do not. make way 
enough évery time of the demi-volt. 

The Duke of Newcaffle does not approve 
of the repolons, alledging, that to make 
repolons, is to gallop a horfe for half a mile, 
and then to turn aukwardly and make a falfe 
manage. 

REPOSTE, is the vindiétive motion of 
a horfe, that anfwers the fpur with akick of 
his foot. 

REPRISE, is a leffon repeated, or 2 ma- 
nage recommenced; as, to give breath to a 
horfe upon the four corners of the volt, 
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with only one reprife; chat is, all with one 
breath. 

RESTY, arefty horfe, isa malicious un- 
ruly horfe, that fhrugs himfelf fhort, and: 
will only go where he pleafes. 

RETAIN, is what we call hold in, fpeak= 
ing of mares that conceive and hold after 
covering. 

RETRAITS, or Pricxs; if a prick with 
a nail be neglected, it may occafion a very 
dangerous fore; and felter fo into the flethy 
that the foot cannot be faved without ex- 
treme difficulty, and therefore great care 
ought be taken to avoid fuch fata! confe+ 
quences. E 

When a farrier in fhoeing a horfe, perceives: 
that he complains and fhrinks at every blow 
upon the nail, it fhould be immediately 
pulled out, and if the blood follow there is 
no danger, only he muft not drive another 
nail in the fame place; fuch an accident 
feldom makes a horfe halt, and he may be 
ridden immediately after it. 

When a horfe halts immediately after he 
is fhod, you may reafonably conclude, that 
fome of the nails prefs the vein, or touch 
him in the quick. 

To know where the grief lies, take up 
his lame foot, and knock with your fhoeing 
hammer atthe found foot, (for fome fkit= 
tifh horfes will lift up their foot when you 
touch it, though it be not pricked) that you 
may be the better able to judge whether the 
horfe be pricked when you touch the lame 
foot; then lift up the found foot, and knock 
gently upon the top of the clenches on the 
lame foot; then lift up the others, and if 
you perceive that he fhrinks in when you 
{trike any of the nails, you may conclude 
him to be pricked in that place. 

REVENUE, [in Hunting] a flefhy lump 
formed chiefly of a clufter of whitifh worms 


| on the heads of deer, fuppofed to occafion 


their cafting their horns by gnawing them 
off the roots. ; 

REVENUE, is alfo ufed for a new tail of 
a partridge, growing after the lap of a for- 
mer; this is meafured by fingers; and thus 
they fay a partridge of two, three, or four 


fingers revenue. 
RHEUM, 
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RHEUM, isa flowing down of humours 
from the head, upon the lower parts. 

This diftemper in: horfes proceeds from 
cold, which makes his teeth loofe, and feem 
fong by the thrinking up ofthis gums, which 
will fpoil his feeding, fo that the meat will 
lic in a lump in his jaws. 

RHEUMATIC eyes in Horses, are 
¢aufed by a flux of humours diftilling from 
the brain, and fometimes by a blow; the 
fiens are the continual watering of the eye, 
and his clofe fhutting the lids, and fome- 
times attended with a little fwelling. 

In orderforthecure of it, 1. mix common 
bole armoniac in powder, with vinegar, 
and the whites. of two eggs, till it be re- 
duced toa kind of palte; and apply it in 
the morning about the eye, for the compals 
of halfan inch round, and bathe the eye 
with agua vita: or, 

Roatt a new-laid egg hard, take off the 
fhell, and cutit through the middle, and 
having taken out the yolk, put white vitriol, 
about the bignefs of a nut, in the middle of 
it, then join the two halves of the egg, and 
wrap all ina piece of clean fine linen, infufe 
it in half-a glafs of rofe-water, for the fpace 
of fixhours, then throw away the foaked egg, 
and put eight or ten drops of the water into 
the eyes of the horfe with a feather, morning 
and evening, and it will quickly compleat 
the cure. r 

RIBS or a Horse, fhould be circular 
and full, taking their compafs from the very 
back-bone. ¥ 

RICHES, [hunting term] a company of 
marterns or fables. 

To RIDE, is ufed for learning the ma- 
nage. 

RIDGES, or Wrinktes or a Horss’s 
mourTn, are the rifings of the flefh in the 
roof of his mouth, which run a-crofs from 
one fide of the jaw to the other, like flefhy 
ridges with interjacent furrows, or finking 
cavities: "tis upon the third or fourth ridge 
that we give a ftroke with the horn in or- 
der to blood a horfe whofe mouth is over- 
heated. 

RIDGELING, the male of any beaft 
that has been but half cut. 
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Bloody RIFTS 1N THE PALATE OF A 
Horse. Firft wath the fore place with vi- 
negar and fale till it be raw, then rub the 
fore place with honey and the powder of 
jet, and this will foon heal it: or elfe you 
may boil a handful of the inward bark of 
elm ‘in a pint and = half of {pring water, 
tillit is half wafted, and to this add a little 
honey, and ufe it warm two or three times 
a-day. 

RIG, a horfe that has had one of his 
ftones cut’ out, and yet has got a colt. 

RING-BONE rw a Horse, is a hard, 
callous, or brawny fwelling, growing on 
one of the tendons, between the coronet 
and paftern-joint, and fticks very faft to the 
pattern; fo that if it be not taken care of 
betimes, it caufes incurable lamenefs ; fome+ 
times it appears at firft no bigger than a 
bean, but afterwards rifes to half the big- 
nefs of a-fmall apple, fpreading on both 
fides the paftern, with a little rifing between 
them. 

This evil comes both naturally and acci- 
dentally, the firft being from the ftallion or 
mare; whereas the other proceeds from 
fome blow of a horfe, or a ftrain caufed by 
curvetting, bounding turns, or races. 

RING-TAIL, akind of puttock or kite, 
having whitith feathers about the tail, 

RING-WALK, around walk made by 
Hunters. 

RIVET, is that extremity of the nail that 
refts or leans upon the horn when you fhoc 
a horfe. 

ROACH; this fith is not accounted a 
delicate fifh: and is reckoned as fimple 
as the carp is crafty. 

They are more to be efteemed which are 
found in rivers than in ponds, though thofe 
that breed in ponds ‘are much larger; yet 
the Thames, below bridge, abounds with 
very large and fat ones, fuch as even ex- 
ceed in bignefs all others, either in ponds 
or other rivers. 

The roach is a Jeather-mouthed fifh, hav- 
ing his teeth in his throat, as all leather- 
mouth fifh have. 

In 4pril, the cad-bait, or worms,- aré 
proper baits for him; in fummer a 
JtR: 
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him with finall white fnails, or flies, but 
obferye they muft be under water, for he 
will not bite at the top: or you may take.a 
May fly, and with a plumb fink it where 
you imagine roaches lie, whether in deep 
water, or near the pofts and piles either of 
a bridge or wear; having fo done, do not 
haftily, but gently pull up your fly, and if- 
there be any roach there, you will fee him 
purfue and take it near the furface of the 
water. 

In autumn you may angle for him with 
patte only, made of crumbs of fine white 
bread, moulded with a little water in your 
hands, till ic become tough pafte, and co- 
lour it, but not very deep, with red lead, 

- with which you may mix a litte fine 
cotton, or lint, and a lictle butter; thefe 
laft are to make it hold on, and not wath 
off your hook, with which you muft fifh 
with much cireumfpection, left you lofe 
your bait. In winter you may alfo fith for 
roach with palte; yet gentles are then the 
better bait. ~ 

There is another excellent bait expe- 
tienced to be very good, either for winter 
or fummer, viz. 

Take a handful of well dried malt, and 
put it into a difh of water, and having 
grubbed and wafhed it between your hands 
till ic be clean and free from hufks, pour 
that water from it, and put it into a little 
frefh water, fet it over a gentle fire, and let 
it boil till it is pretty foft, then pour the 
water from it, and with a fharp knife turn- 
ing the fprout end of the corn upward, take 
off the back part of the hufk with the point 
of your knife, leaving a kind of inward 
hufk-on the corn, otherwife you fpoil all; 
then cut off a little of the fprout end, that 
the white may appear, and alfo avery little 
of the other end, for the hook to enter. 
When you make ufe of this bait, now and 
then caft a little of it into the water, and if 
your hook be {mall and good, you will find 
it an excellent bait either for roach or dace. 

Another good bait, is the young brood of 
wafps or bees, if you dip their heads in 
blood. As likewife the thick blood of a 
theep, being half dried on a trencher, and 
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then cut into fmall pieces, as will beft fir 
your hook; a little falt will preferve it 
from turning black, and make it the bet- 
ter. : 

Or you may take a handful or two of -the 
largeft and belt wheat you can get, boil ic 
in alittle milk till it is foft, then fray it 
gently with honey and a little beaten faffron 
diffolved in milk. 

The way of fifhing for roach at Londoy- 
bridge, is after this manner: in the months 
of YFune and July, there are a great many of 
thofe fifth refort to that place, where thofe 
that make atrade of it, take a ftrong cord 
at the end whereof is faftened a three pound 
weight, and a foor above the lead is faftened 
a packthread of twelve feet long to the 
cord, and unto the packthread, at conveni- 
ent diftances, are faftened a dozen {trong 
links of hair, with roach-hooks at the end, 
baited with a white fnail, or perriwinkle; 
then holding the cord in their hands, the 
biting of the fith draweth the packthread, 
and the packthread the cord, which is a 
fignal to pull up, by which means they 
fometimes draw up half adozen, but feldom 
lefs than two or three at a draught. 

ROAN; a roan horfe is one of a bay 
forrel, or black colour, with grey or white 
{pots interfperfed very thick: when this 
party-coloured coat is accompanied with a 
black head, and black extremities, he is 
called a roan with a blackamoor’s head; and 
if the fame mixture is predominant upon a 
deep forrel, “tis called claret roan. F 

ROBIN-RED-BREAST ; thefe birds are 
feen in winter upon the tops of houfes, and 
roofs, and upon all forts of old ruins, 
moft commonly on that fide that the fun 
rifes and fhines in the morning, or under 
fome covert, where the cold and wind may 
not pinch him; and therefore his cage 
fhould be lined. 

Tt will fing fweetly ; they breed in the 
fpring, and commonly three times a-year, 
viz. April, May, and une: they make their 
nefts with dry greenifh mois, and quiltthem 
within with alittle wood and hair; they have 
feldom above five young: ones, ahdnot un- 
der four, and build jn fome old hay-houfe, 

: or 
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or barn, or reek of hay; the young may be 
taken when they are about ten days old, 
and kept in alittle bafket or box; but if 
they are let alone to lie too long in the nett, 
they will be fullen, and confequently more 
troublefome to bring up. —~ 

They mutt be fed with fheep’s heart and 
egg, minced fmall, as nightingales are, but 
a little at once, by reafon of their bad di- 
geftion, for they are apt to throw up their 
meat again, 

Be fure they lie warm, efpecially in the 
night; when you find them begin to be 
ftrong, they may be caged, with fome mofs 
put at the bottom of the cage, that they 
may hang warm, and put fome meat into a 
pan or box, both of fheep’s heart and egg, 
and alfo pafte; and let them have fome of 
the wood-lark’s mixed meat by them. 

To take a robin with a pit-fall, is fo well 
known, that I need fay nothing of it; but 
with a trap-cage and. a meal-worm many 
may fometimes be taken in, a day: make 
choice of the bird you hear fing, and to 
know whether it be a cock or a hen, you'll 
find the breaft of the cock more of a dark 
red than the hen’s, andi his red go up farther 
on the head. 

This bird is incident to the cramp, and a 
giddinefs of the head, which makes him 
often fall off from his perch’ upén his back, 
and it is prefent death unlefs he has fome 
help f{peedily given him. 

_ As for the cramp, the beft remedy to 
prevent it, is to keep him warm and Clean | 
in his cage, that his feec be not clogged, 
whereby the joints are frequently eaten off, 
and the dung is fo faft bound on, that ic | 
makes his nails and feet rot off, which takes | 
away the very life and {pirit of the bird. 

If you perceive him drooping and fickith, 
give him him three or four meal-worms and 
fpiders, and it will refrefh him. 

But for the giddinefs in the head, give 
‘him fix or feven ear-wigs in a week, and he 
willl never be troubled with it. i 

If you find he has little appetite to-eat, 
give him now’ and then fix or feven hog- 
Jice; and let him never want water that is’ 
frefh two or three times a week, 
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And to make him chearful and long wind 
ed, give him once a week, in his water, a 
blade or two of faffron, and a flice of li- 
quorice, which will advance his fong or 
whiftling much. 

As to the extent of the bird’s life, he 
feldom lives above feven years, he is fo fub- 


ject to the falling-ficknefs, cramp, and op- 


preflion of the ftomach. 

ROCK-FISHING, is to be followed only 
daring the fummer feafon, and is chiefly 
practifed in the fouth and fouth-weft parts 
of England, and in fome places in Ireland. 
In this laft mentioned country, the rocks of 
Dunleary, which are eight or ten miles in 
length, and the neareft part about five miles 
ealtward of Dudjin, are remarkable for this 
way of fifhing. 

When you fith for haddocks, your linés 
mult be deep in the water, and your hook 
baited with two or three lob-worms: your 
tackle muft be ftrong; for they ftruggle 
hard, efpecially if they have arrived to a 
tolerable growth, 

Ass to the other part of fea-fifhing, name- 
ly, ina fhip under fail, your line ought to 
be fixty fathom in length, having a large 
hook affixed to it, anda piece of lead fuf- 
ficient to keep it as deep under water as 
poffible. Your line muft be made of hemp, 
and faftened to the guawale of the thip. « ° 

Cod, Mackerel, and large Haddock, are 
the fifh ufually taken in this way, and fome- 
times ling: the bait for them, except for 
the mackerel, is a piece of raw beef, and it 
is {earce poMible to feel either of them bite, 
even though you hold the line in your hand, 
by reafon of the continual motion of the 
fhip., : 

Itis in vain to fifh for Mackerel, except 
when the fhip lies by, or is becalmed. A 
piece of fcarlét cloth hung upon: a hook, is 
the firft bait that is ufed, / which never fails 
of anfwering the intent it was defigned for. 
And when you have taken a mackerel, cut 
athin piece off from the tail, a little above 
the fin, and place it upon your hook, and 
you need not fear taking many of them 
Thus one or two will ferve for baits, til} 
you aréititedavith the fport, One ees 
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if dreffed as foon as it is taken, will be 
referable to adozen that are brought to 
ore. 

They who divert themfelves with catch- 
ing crabs, fhould bait their hooks with 
chicken-guts, or with the guts of fith; and 
when they bring a crab near the furface of 
the water, have their landing-net ready, or 
weigh him on fhore with all the expedition 
imaginable. : 

RODS, {in Angling] if you fith with 
more than one hair, or with a filk-worm 
gut, red-deal is much the belt, with hickery 
top, and about four yards long the whole 
rod ; but for fmall fly, with fingle hair, about 
three yards, very flender, the top of the 
yellowith hickery, with whalebone about 
nine inches, and very near as long as the 
ftock; the ftock of white deal, not too 
rufh-grown; let it be thick at the bottom, 
which will prevent it from being top-heavy, 
and make it light in the hand. 

A rod for Salmon, or large Chub, the 

. ftock of red deal or ath, about ten feet, the 
top about feven, proportioned as above; the 
top of the -beft cane or yellow hickery, but 
not too flender; get it well looped, and ufe 
a wheel. 

The time to provide joints for:your rods 
4s near the winter folftice, if poflible be- 


tween the middle of Wovember' and Chrif- 


mas-Day, or at furtheft between the end of 
‘Oober and the beginning of Yanuary, the 
fap continuing to defcend till towards No- 
vember, and beginning to rife again when 
ane is over. The ftocks or buts fhould 
be of ground hazle, ground afh, or ground 
willow; though very good ones are fome- 
times made of juniper, bay-tree, or elder- 
fhoots. Stocks ought not: to be above two 
or three feet in length, and every joint be- 
yond it fhould grow tare taper to the 
end of the top. Chule the wood that fhoots 
directly from the ground, and not from any 
Stump, becaufe thefe latter are never fo ex- 
actly fhaped. 

| Hazle-tops are preferred to all others; 
and the next to them are yew, crab-tree, or 
black-thorn. Some, indeed, ufe the Bam- 
boo cane, and fay it exceeds the beft-hazle, 
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But as the hazle is freeft from knots, and 
of the fineft natural fhape, it feems fitteft 
for the purpofe. If they are a little warped, 
you may bring them {trait at a fire; ‘and if 
they have any knots or excrefeences, you 
muft take them off with a fharp knife 
though, if poffible, avoid gathering fuch as 
have either of thafe defects. 

For the ground angle, efpecially in mud- 
dy waters, the cane or reed is preferred for 
a ftock. It fhould be three yards and a half 
long, with a top of hazle, confilting of one, 
two, or three pieces, all of them together 
two yards, or one yard and a half long at 
leaft, including the whalebone. Your rod 
willthen be in all five yards and a half, or 
five yards long at Jeaft. The ftiffnefsiof the 
cane is helped by the length and ftrength of 
the top, the pliant and regular bending of 
which preferves the line. 

Having got an hazle-top, made of your 
defired length, cut off five or fix inches of 
the {mall end: then piece neatly to the re- 
maining part, a fmall piece of round, 
fmooth, and taper whalebone, of five or fix 
inches long, and whip it to the hazle with 
{trong filk, well rubbed with the beft fhoe- 
maker’s wax. At the top of the whale- 
bone, whip a narrow, but ftrong noofe of 
hair, with waxed filk, to put your line to. 

The beft method to piece hazle and bone, 
is, firlt whip the end of the hazle with 
thread, and bore. it with a fquare piece of 
iron of a fuitable fize, and then make the 
thick end of the bone to go into jit, after it 
has been dipt in pitch; then {crape off, file 
the hazle, and whip it neatly. 

But the neateft rod is thus made: get a 
avhite deal; or fir-board, thick, free from 
knots and frets, and feven or eight feet 
long: let a dextrous joiner divide this with 
a faw into feveral breadths: then, with his 
planes, let him fhoot them’ round, fmooth, 
and rufh-grown, or taper. One of thefe 
will be feven or eight feet of the bottom of 
the rod, all in one piece: faften to it an 
hazle of “ix or feven feet long, proportioned 
to the fir, and alfo rufh-grown. ‘This hazle 
may confift of two or three pieces; to the 
top of which fix a piece of yew, about ae 

feet 
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feet long, made round, taper, and fmooth; | 


and to the yew a piece of fmall, round, and 
fmooth whalebone, five or fix inches long. 
This will be a curious rod, if neatly 
worked: but be fure that the deal for the 
bottom be ftrong and round. 

The rod for a fly, and running worm, ina 
clear water, muft by no means be top hea- 
vy; but very well mounted, and exaétly 
proportionable, as well as lender and gentle 
at top: otherwife it will neither caft well, 
ftrike readily, nor ply and bend equally, 
which will very much endanger the line. 
Let both the hazle and yew top be free and 
clear from knots, they will otherwife be of- 
ten in danger to break. va 

As the whitenefs of the fir will {care away 
fifth, you muft colour your ftock in this 
Manner: warm the fir at the fire, when 
finifhed by the joiner; and then, with a fea- 
-ther dipped in aqua-fortis, ftroke it over and 
chafe it into the wood, which it will make 
of a pure cinnamon colour. 

It is found very ufeful to have rings, or 
eyes, .made of fine wire, and placed upon 
your rod from one end to the other, in fuch a 
‘manner as that when you lay your eye to one, 
you may fee through all the ref. Throughe 
thefe rings your line muft run, which will 
be kept in a due pofture by that means: 
and you muft have a winch, or wheel, af- 
fixed to your rod, about a foot above the 
send, by which you may, if it fhould be 
proper, give liberty to the fifh. 

Rods for Roach, Dace,-Tench, Chub, 
Bream, and Carp, fhould not have the top 
fo gentle as thofe for fly, but pretty ftiff, 
that fo the rod may exaétly anfwer. the mo- 
tion of the hand: for roach and dace only 
nibble, and if you ftrike not in that very 
moment, efpecially if you fifh with patte, 
or any very tender bait, you mifs them: 
and a flender top folds and bends with a 
fudden jerk. 

In atime of drought, fteep your rod in 
water a little before you begin to angle. 
_ Faften to the top of your-rod, or fin, with 
fhoemaker’s wax and filk, a noofe or loop 


of hair, not large, but flrong and very ’ 


ftraight, to fix your line to, 
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Your top for the running line muft be 
always gentle, that the fifh may the more 
infenfibly run away with the bait, and not 
be feared with the ftiffnefs of the tackle. 

To preferve hazles, whether ftocks or tops, 
from being worm-eaten, orrotten; twice or 
thrice in a year, as you think fit, rub them 
all over with fallad-oil, tallow, or fweet 
butter, chafing it in with your hand: but, 
above all, keep them dry, to prevent their 
rotting, and not too near the fire, left they 
grow brittle: and in the fpring, before you 
begin to angle,. fteep them at leaft twelve 
hours in water. Sve ANoiiNnG. 

ROD, is a fwitch carried by the horfe- 
man in his right hand, partly to reprefent a 
fword, and partly to conduct the horfe, and 
fecond the effeéts of the hand and heels. 

ROD-NET, a kind of net for catching 
black-bird and woodcocks. 

RODGE, a fort of water-fowl, fome- 
what like a duck, but of a leffer fize. 

ROE, the fpawn or feed of fifth; that of 
the male fifhes is ufually diftinguifhed by 
the foft-roe, or melt, and that of the fe- 
male, by hard-roe, or fpawn. 

ROE-BUCK, is called a hind the firft 
year; a gyrle the fecond; a hemufe the 
third; a roe-buck the fourth; and a fair 
roe-buck the fifth. 

ROPE, Corn, or Strap, is a great ftrap 
tied round a pillar, to which a horfe is fa{- 
tened when we begin to quicken and fupple 
him, and teach him to fly from the fham- 
brier, and not to gallop falfe: in manages 
that have no pillar, aman ftands in the cen- 
ter of the ground, holding the end of the 
rope. 

ROPES or two Pivrars, are the rope: 
or reins of a caveffon, ufed to a horf tha 
works between two pillars. 

ROOKERY, a place where rooks bull: 
their nefts, breed their young, and ufiell) 
inhabit and reft in the night, after they. hav- 
been abroad a feeding in the day, .Thcy 
may be taken the fame way \as pigeci 
which Jee: P ‘ 
_ ROUND, or Voter, isa circular tread. 

To cut.a ROUND, See Cur. & Wii 

To ROUND «Horse, or MAKE i> 

Uu ROUND, 
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ROUND, is a general expreffion for all forts 
of manage upon rounds; fo that to round a 
horfe upon trot, gallop, or otherwife, is to 
make him carry his fhoulders and his 
haunches compactly or roundly, upon a 
greater or fmaller circle, without traverfing 
or bearing to a fide. 

To round your horfe the better, make ufe 
of a cordor ftrap, held in the center, till he 
has acquired the habit of rounding and not 
making of points. 

ROUSSIN, is a ftrong, well knit, weil 
ftowed horfe, which are commonly carried 
into France from Germany and Holland ; tho’ 
it is true, France itfelf produces fome fuch. 

ROUSE, [among Ralconers] is when a 
hawk lifts up and fhakes herfelf. 

ROWEL, the goad or pricks of a fpur, 
fhaped like the figure of a ftar. 

ROWELLING or Horszs; firft caft the 
horfe upon fome foft place, makea little flit 
through the fkin, three or four inches below 
the part aggrieved; but let it be no bigger 
than that you can thruft a fwan’s quill into 
it ; then raife the fkin from the flefh a little, 
with the coronet, and put in the quill, 
blowing the fkin from the flefh upwards, 
even to the top, and all over the fhoulder ; 
ftop the hole with your finger and thumb, 
and beat the place blown all over with a 
hazle ftick, and with your hand difperfe the 
wind into every part, and let it go. 

When this is done, take horfe-hair, or red 
farfenet, half the thicknefs of your little fin- 
ger, and having put it into a rowelling nee- 
dle of feven or eight inches in length, thruft 
it in at thefirfthole, andput it upwards, and 
draw it out above, at leaft fixinches: and if 
you will, you may put in another above that, 
and then tie the two ends of the rowel toge- 
ther ; move and draw them to and fro in the 
fkin ; but before you put them in you muft 
anoint them with fweet butter and hog’s 
greafe, and every day after likewife, for 
that will make the corruption run out the 
better. 

Others, difliking thefe rowels, as making 
too large a fore and fcar, ufe the French 
rowel, which is around piece of {tiff leather, 
with a holein the midft, laying it fat be- 
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tween the fiefh and fkin, the hole in the row 
el juft againft that in the fkin, fewing it with. 
a needle and thread drawn thro the hole and 
the fkin, cleaning it once in two or thrte 
days, and then anointing it afrefh. 

ROYAL, [among Hunters] one of the 
ftarts of a ftag’s head. 

RUBICAN coxour oF A Hors, is bay 
forrel, or black, with a little grey, or 
white upon the flanks, but fo that this grey 
or white is not predominant there. 

RUFTER-HOOD, [among Falconers] 
a plain leathern hood, large and taper be- 
hind, to be worn by an hawk when fhe is 
firft drawn. 

RULES ror suyine Horses. What has 
been treated of under the name of draughe- 
horfe, concerning buying, fhape, ufage, 
&c. being confined, ina manner, wholly 
to thofe employed for plough and cart, 
thefe rules are more general and compre- 
henfive; and many things under this head, 
are of great ufe, and therefore mutt be par- 
ticulariz’d: as, 

Election; which is the end for which 
aman buys, and is athing onlyfhut up in 
his breaft. 

Breed; which muft be either taken 
from faithful report, a man’s own know- 
ledge, or from fome known and certain 
charatters, by which one ftrain, or onecoun~ 
try is diflinguifhed from another. 

As the Neapolitan horfe is known by his 
hawk nofe, the Spanifb by his fmall limbs, 
the Barbary by his fine head, and deep hoof, 
the Dutch by the roughnefs of hislegs, and 
the Englifo, by his general: ftrong knitting 
together; and fo of divers others. 

The Colour; and tho’ there are none ex- 
empt from goodnefs, yet fome are accaunt- 
ed better than others, as the dapple grey for 
beauty ; the brown bay for fervice ; the 
black, with filver hair, for courage , and 
the liard, and true mixt Roan, for counten- 
ance : as for the forrel, the black without 
white, and the unchangeable iron grey, they 
are reckoned cholerio; the bright bay, flea- 
bitten; the black with white marks, are 
fanguinifts ; the black, white, yellow, dun, 
kite-glu’d,. and the pye-bald, are phleg- 

matic; 
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matic ; and the chefnut, the moufe-dun, 
thered bay, and the blue grey, are melan- 
choly. 

For Pace in general, with either trot, 
amble, rack, or gallop ; it muft bereferred 
to the end for which a horfe is bought, par- 
ticularly, if it be for the war, running, 
hunting, or fora man’s own pleafure, the 
trot is moft tolerable; and this motion is 
known by a crofs moving of the horfe’s 
limbs, as when the fore-leg, or near hinder- 
leg, or the near fore leg and the fore hin- 
der leg, move and go forward in one in- 
fant; andin this motion, the nearer the 
hhorfe takes his limbs from the ground, the 
opener, the evener, and the fhorter is his 
pace; for to take up his feet Novenly, fhews 
ftumbling and lamenefs; to tread narrow, 
orclofe, fhews interfering or falling ; to ftep 
uneven, indicates toil and wearinefs; and to 
tread {trong, fhews over-reaching. 

Ambling ; which is chofe for eafe, great 
men’s feats, or long travel, is a motion 
contrary to trotting ; for now both the feet 
of one fide muft move equally together, that 
is the far fore-leg and the far hinder-leg, 
and the near fore-leg and the near hinder- 
Jeg; and this motion mutt be juft, fmooth, 
large and nimble, for to tread falfe takes 
away all eafe, to tread fhort rids no ground, 
totread rough fhews rolling,-and to tread 
flow fhews a falfe pace, (which never con- 
tinues) as alfo lamenefs. 

Racking; a pace required for buck- 
hunting, galloping on the highway, poft, 
hackney, or the like: and it is the fame 
motion as ambling, only it is a fweeter 
time, and a fhorter tread; and though ic 
rids not fo much ground, yet it is a little 
eafier. : 

Galloping is the Jaft, and muft be 
joined to all the other paces; and this every 
trotting and racking horfe naturally does, 
but the ambler is a little unapt to it, be- 
caufe the motions are both one, fo that be- 
ing put to agreater fwiftnefs or pace than 
formerly he had been acquainted with, he 
manages his legs confufedly and diforderly, 
but being trained gently, and made to un- 
derftand the motion, he will as well under- 
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take this as any trotting horfe whatever. 
Now in a good gallop, you mutt obferve 
firlt, that the horfe that takes up his feet 
nimbly from the ground, but does not raife 
them high, that neither rolls norbeats him- 
felf, that ftretches out his fore-legs, follows 
nimbly with the others, and neither 
cuts under his knee, (which is called the 
fwith-cut) nor croffes, nor claps one foot 
On another, and ever leads with his fore- 
foot, and not with the near; fuch an one 
is faid ever to gallop comely and true, and 
he is fitteft for fpeed, or any fwift employ- 
ment ; but if he gallops round, and raifes 
his fore feet, he is then faid to gallop ftrong- 
ly, and not fwiftly, and is fitteft for the 
great faddle, the wars, and ftrong encoun- 
ters; if he gallops Now, yet fure, he will 
ferve forthe highroad; but if he labours 
his feet confufedly, and gallops painfully, 
then the buyer may conclude, he is good 
for no galloping fervice, befides, it betrays 
fome hidden lamenefs in him. 

His, Nature; which muft be referred 
to the end for which a horfe is bought, ever 
obferving, that the biggeft are fittelt for 
ftrong occafions and great burdens, ftrong 
draughis, and double carriage : the middle 
fize for pleafure and general employments ; 
and the leaft for eafe, fweet walks, and 
fummer hacknies. But to be yet fomething 
more particular as to the rule of choice, it is 
contained in the difcovery of natural defor- 
mities, accidental outward forrances, or in- 
ward hidden mifchiefs, which are fo many 
and fo infinite, that it is very tedious, though 
exceeding neceflary, to explain them. 
Wherefore you are, upon this occafion, 
to 

Obferve how a horfe ftands to view, that 
is fee him ftark naked before you and placing 
yourlelf before his face, take a ftri& view of 
his countenance, and the chearfulnefs there- 
of, that being an excellent glafs wherein to 
difcern his goodnefs and perfeétion. 

On ordering him out; let no one be the 
laft in the ftable but yourfelf; you fhould 
alfo, if poflible, ‘be the firft in, left the 
owner, or fome of his quick emiffaries, 
take an opportunity to fig him; a practife 

Uu2 common 
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common among dealers, in ordér to make 
the tail fhew as if carried very high, when, 
in reality, the day after he will in appear- 
ance be five pounds worfe. 

His Ears ; which if they are fmall, thin, 
fhort, prick’d, and moving, or if they be 
lene, be well fet on, and well carried, it 

2 mark of beauty, goodnefs and mettle ; 

ve if they are thick, lav’d or lolling, wide 

t) andunmoving, then they are figns’ of 
dallnefs, doggednefs, and ill nature. 

His Face, which, if wan, his forehead 
fwelling outward, no mark or feather in his 
face'fet high as above his eyes, or at the top 
of bis eyes ; if he has a white ftar, or white 
ratch of an indifferent fize, and placed even, 
or a white fhip on his nofe or lip, they are 
all marks of beauty and goodnefs: but if his 
face be flat, cloudy, or fcouling, his’ fore- 
head flat as atrencher, whichis called mare- 
raced, for the mark in his forehead ftands 
low, as under his eyes; if his ftar or ratch 
ftand awry, orinan ill pofture, or inftead of 
a fnip, his nofe be raw or unhairy, or his 
face generally bald, they all denote defor- 
mity. 

The proper time to examine his Eyes, is 
in a dark ftable, with acandle,, or rather in 
the day time when he is led from the {tall ; 
caufe the man who leads him to ftop at the 
ftable door juft as his head peeps out, and 
all is body his {till within. Never look atthe 
eye full; but let your obfervations be ob- 
lique. If the white of the eye appears red- 

_ difh at the bottom, or of a colour like a 
withered leaf, I would not advife you to pur- 
chafe him. A moon-eyed horfe is known 
by his weeping, and by keeping his eyes al- 
moft fhutat the beginning of the diftemper : 
as the moon changes, he gradually recovers 
his fight, andin a fortnight or three weeks 
fees as well as before he had the diforder. 
Dealers, when they have fuch a horfe to fell, 
at the time of his weeping always tell you 
that he has got a bit of ftraw or hay in his 
eye, or that he has received fome blow: 
they alfo take care to wipe away the humour, 
to prevent its being feen ; buta man fhould 
trult only himfelf in buying of horfes, and 
aboveall be very exact jn ‘examining the 
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eyes, In this he muft have regard to time- 
and place where he makes the examination. 


‘Bad eyes may appear good in winter, when 


fnow is upon the ground ; and often good: 
ones appear bad, according to the pofition 
of the horfe. Never examine a horfe’s eyes. 
by the fide of a white wall, where the deal- 
ers always choofe to fhew one that is moon- 
cyed. 

The moon-eyed horfé has always’ one 
eye bigger than the other, and above his 
lids you may generally difcover wrinkles or 
circles. 

Ifyou obferve a flefhy excrefcence that 
proceeds from the corner of the eye, and 
covers a part of the pupil, and is in fhape 
almoft like the beard of an oyfter, though 
feemingly a matter of no great confequence, 
yetit is what I call a whitlow in the eye, and 
if fuffered to grow, it draws away a part of 
the nourifhment of the eye, and fometimes 
occafions a total privation of fight. 

His eyes: which, if round, big, black, 
fhining, ftarting or ftaring from his head; 
if the black of the eye fills the pit, or out- 
ward circumference, that in the moving, 
very little, if any, of the white! appears, 
they are all figns of beauty and goodnefs. 
But if his eyes are uneven, and of awrinkled . 
proportion, or if they be fmall, (which in 
horfemanhhip is called pig-eyed) bothare un- 
comely figns of weaknefs: if theybe red 
and fiery, beware of moon-eyes, which is 
next door to blindnefs: if white and walled. 
it betrays a weak, flight and unneceffary 
ftarting, or finding of baggards : if with 
white {pecks, take heed of the pearl, pin, 
and web : if they water or appear bloody, it 
indicates bruifes; and ifany matter, it fhews 
old age, over-riding, feftering, rheums, 
or violent ftrains: if they look dead 
or hollow, or much funk, beware of blind- 
nefs.at the belt: ifthe black does not fill 
the pit, but that the white is always appear- 
ing, or if in moving the white and black 
be feen in equal quantity, it isa fign of- 
weaknefs, and a dogged difpofition’ in 


m. , 
Cheeks and Chaps; upon the handlin 
whereof, 
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whereof, if you find the bones lean and thin, 
the fpace wide between them, and the throp- 
ple or wind pipe as big as a man can gripe, 
and the void place! without fpots or kernels, 
and the jaws generally fo great that the neck 
feems to: couch: within them, they are ex- 
cellent: figns of great wind, courage, and 
foundnefs of heart and body; but if the 
chaps are fat and thick, the place between 
them clofed up with grofs fubftance,. and 
thethropple little, they all are figns of fhort 
wind and much inward foulnefs ; if the void 
place appears full of knots and kernels, be- 
ware of the ftrangles and glanders, the for- 
mer of which may be eafily difcovered by a 
fwelling between the two nether jaw bones, 
which difcharges a white matter. This dif- 
order ufually appearsabout three, four, or five 
years old; thereis no young horfe but what is 
fubjeét to it either perfectly or imperfectly ; 
there is alfo a diforder which is called the 
baftard ftrangles, which appears fometimes 
like, and fometimes different from the true 
ftrangles. The baftard ftrangles are what 
proves the horfe has not thrown offhis true 
ftrangles, but that fome foul humours are 
ftill left behind; this diforder may come at 
four, five, fix, or feven years of age, A 
continual languor at work, and feemingly 
perpetually weary, without any vifible ail- 
ment, is a certain fign that he is not clear 
of this diforder, which fometimes will affe& 
the foot, the leg, the ham, the haunch, 
the fhoulder, the breaft, or the eye, and 
without care in this Jatter cafe, may corrupt 
the pupil oftheeye, as the {mall pox does in 


men. 

Feel ifhe has any flat glands faftened to 
the nether jaw, which give him pain when 
you prefs them, and remember they indicate 
the glanders. 

There is alfo another diforder, much like 
the ftrangles, which is called morfoundering, 
and appears by a running at the nofe, but 
the fwelling under the jaw islefs. If his 
jaws-be fo ftrait that his neck fwells aboye 
them, ifit be no mote than natural, itis 
only a fign of fhort wind and purfinefs, or, 
groffnefs; but if the fwelling islong, and 
slofe by his chaps, like a whet{tone, then 
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take care of the vivers, or fome natural’ 
impofthume. . 

His Noftrils; which, if open, dry, wide, 
and large, fo as upon any {training the inter- 
nal rednefs is difcovered, and’ if his muzzle 
be finall, his mouth deep, and ‘his lips 
equally meeting, then all are good figns of 
wind, healthand courage; but ifhis noftrils 
are ftrait, his wind is but little; or if his 
muzzle is grofs, ‘his fpirit is dull; ifhis 
mouth be fhallow; he will’ never carry a bitr 
well ; and if his upper lip will not reach his 
nether, old: ‘age'or ‘infirinity have marked 
him out for carrion: ‘if his nofe be! moift 
and dropping, when. it is clear water, ’tis a 
cold ; if foul matter, then beware ‘of the 
glanders. . 

His Breaft; look down from his“ héad 
thereto, and fee ifit is broad, ouc-fwelling, 
ahd’ adorned with many features, for thar 
fhews ftrength and durance; whereas the 
little breaft is uncomely, and denotes 
weaknefs; the’ narrow breaft is ‘apt to ftum- 
ble, fall, and interfere before; that which 
is hidden inwards,’ and wants the beauty and 
divifion of many‘féatures, indicates’a weak- 
armed heart, and’a breaft that is unwilling, 
and not fit for any violent. toil’ or ftrong la- 
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In fhewing a horfe;, a dealer or jockey will 
generally: place him with his fore feét ‘on a 
higher ground than his hind ones,’ in order 
that the fhoulder may appear further in his 
back, and make him higher in fight than he 
really is; but be fureto caufe him to be led 
on leyel ground, and fee that hjs fhoulders 
lie well into his back; for an upright fhoul- 
dered horfe ‘carriés his. weight too forward, 
which is difggreeable, “and unfafé to’ the 
rider. -Have his fore legs-{tand’even, ‘and 
you_will then have it in your power to judge 
of his fhoulders. Ifyou donct obferve this, 
the dealer will contrive that his near leg 
ftands before the other, as the fhoulders, in 
that pofition, appear to lay further in the 
back, “If his knees ftand nearly clofe,. and 
his toes quite ina line, not turning-in, nor 
yet turning out, be affured he will not'cut : 
if he takes his legs up a moderate height, 
andneither clambers, nor yet goes too aa 

the 
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the ground, he will moft likely anfwer your 
purpofe. 

His Thighs ; look down from his elbow to 
his knees, and fee that his fore-thighs are 
rufh-grown; well hardened within, finewed, 
flefhy, and out-fwelling, they being good 
figns of ftrength ; whereas the contrary be- 
tokens weaknefs, and are unnatural. 

His Knees; which, you are to fee if they 
catty a proportion, be clean, finewy, and 
clofe knit, for then they are good and come- 
ly, but if one be bigger and rounder than 
the other, the horfe has received fome mif- 
chief ; if grofs, he is gouty; if feared or 
hair-broken, it isa true mark of a {tumbling 
jade, and a perpetual faller, 

His Legs ; which look down to from his 
knees to his pafterns, and if they. are found 
to belean, flat, and finewy, and the inward 
bow of the knee without feams or hair- 
broken, it fhews a good fhape,. and found- 
nefs ; but if there are hard knots on the in- 
fide of the legs they are fpleints, if on the 
outlide they are ferews or excretions; if 
fcabs be under his knee on the infide, it is 
the fwift-cut, and he will badly endure gal- 
loping: but if above his pafterns, on the in- 
fide, {cabs are found, it fhews interfering : 
again, if the fcabs be generally over his 
legs, it) is extreme foul keeping, or elfe a 
{pice of the mange: ifhislegs be fat, round 
and flefhy, he will never endure labour: 
and if feams, fcabs, and hair-brokennefs, 
be found on the inward bow of his knees, it 
fhews a malander, which isa cancerous ul- 
cer. 

Circled Feet are yery ealy to be known: 

. they are when you fee little excrefcences 
round the hoof, which enclofe the foot, and 
appear like fo many fmall circles. Dealers, 
who have fuch horfes, never fail to rafp 
round their hoofs, in order to make them 
fmooth ; and to conceal the rafping ; when 
they are to fhew them for fale, they black 
the hoofs all over, for without that, one 
may eafily perceive what has been done, and 
feeing the mark of the rafp, is a proof that 
the horfe is fubjeét to this accident. As to 
the caufe, it proceeds from the remains of 
an_old diftemper, or from haying been 
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foundered; and the difeafe being cured, 
without care being taken of the feet, where- 
upon the circulation of the blood not being 
regularly made, efpecially round the crown, 
between the hair and the horn, the part 
lofes its nourifhment, and contraéts or en- 
larges itfelf in proportion as the horfe is 
worked. Ifthefe circles were only on the ° 
furface, the jockies method of rafping them 
down would then be good for nothing; but 
they form themfelves alfo within the feet, as 
well as without, and confequently prefs on 
the fenfible part, and make a horfe limp 
with ever fo little labour. One may juftly 
compare a horfe in this fituation, to a man 
that has corns on_ his feet, and yet is obli- 
ged to walk a long way in fhoes that are too 
tight and -fiubborn: a horfe’ therefore is 
worth a great deal lefs on this account, 

After having wellexamined the feet, ftand 
about three paces from his fhoulders, and 
look carefully that he is not bow-legged, 
which proceeds from two different caufes ; 
firft, from nature, when a horfe has been 
got by a worn-out ftallion: and fecondly, 
from his haying been worked too young; 
neither in the one cafe nor the other is the 
horfe of any value, becaufe he never can be 
fure footed; it is alfo a difagreeable fightif 
the knees point forwards, and his legs turn 
in under him, fo that the knees come much 
further out than the feet; it is called a bow- 
legged horfe, ‘and fuch an one ought tobe re- 
jected for any fervice whatfoever, ashe never 
can ftand firm on his legs; and how hand- 
fome foever he may otherways be, he fhould 
on no account be ufed fora ftallion, becaufe 
all his progeny will have the fame defor- 
mity.. 

Paftern and Paftern-joints: the firlt of 
which muft be fhort, ftrong, and upright 
ftanding; the fecond, clear, and well knit 
together, for if they are fwelled or big, be- 
ware of finews-ftrains, and gourdings: and 
ifthe other be long, weak, or bending, the 
limbs will hardly .be able to carry the body 
without tiring. 

The Hoofs: which fhould generally be 
black, fmooth, tough, rather a little long, 
than round, deep, hollow, and fulliof found- 


ing, 
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ing, for white hoofs are tender, and carry 
the fhoe ill: a rough grofs-feamed hoof 
difcovers old age, or over-heating : a brittle 
one will carry no fhoe at all, and ‘an ex- 
traordinary round one is bad for foul ways 
and deep hunting : a flat one that is pumi- 
ced, fhews foundering ; and a hoof that is 
empty and hollow founding, betokens a de- 
cayed inward part, through fome dry wound 
orfounder. ‘Then as for the crown of the 
hoof, if the hair lies fmooth and clofe, and 
the flefh flat andeven, the hoof is perfect; 
but if the hair be ftaring, the fkin f{cabbed, 
and the flefh rifing, you may expeét a ring- 
bone, crown-feab, or quitter-bone. 

You are to confider the fetting on of his 
Creft, Head, and Mane. As for his head, 
ftand by his fide, and fee that it does nor 
ftand too high nor too low, but in a dire& 
Tine: thathis neck be {mali at the fetting on 
of his head, and long, growing deeper to 
the fhoulders, with an high, ftrong and thin 
mane, long, foft, and fomewhat curling, 
they being beautiful characters, whereas to 
have the head ill fet on, is the greateft de- 
formity: for if thick fet, be aflured it will 
caufe him to tofs up his nofe for want of 
wind, which caufes a horfe, to carry his 
head difagreeably high, and occafions a 
ticklifh mouth. To have any bignefs or 
fwelling in the nape of the neck,’ fhews the 
poll-evil, or beginning of a filtula : to have 
a fhort thick neck, like a bull, to have it 
falling at the withers, to have a low, weak, 
a thick or falling creft, fhews both the want 
of ftrength and mettle; to have much hair 
on the mane, denotes intolerable dutnefs : 
to have itthin, fhews fury; and to be with- 
out any, or fhed, fhews the worm in the 
mane, the itch or elfe plain manginefs. 

In the next place, you are to confider his 
Back, Ribs, Belly, and Stones. Firft view 
his chine, that itbe broad, even, and ftrait ; 
that the ribs are well compaffed, and bend- 
ing outward ; that the fillets be upright, 
ftrong and fhort, and not above a handful 
between his laft rib and huckle-bone : his 
belly fhould be well laid down, yet iaid 


within his ribs, and his ftones well truffed,. 
to his body, which are all good marks of! 
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health and perfeétion; be careful in obferv- 
mg that he has no fwelling in his telticles, 
a diforder that ufually proceeds either from 
fome ftrain in working, or from the horfe’s 
having continued too long in the ftable, or 
from putting one leg over any bar, and be- 
ing checked by the halter, or from any other 
accident that confines a horfe, makes him 
kick or fing, and bruife his cods, and there 
is no other way of knowing this diftemper, 
but by fome outward fwelling upon the part. 
To have his, chine narrow, he will never 
well carry a faddle without wounding ; and 
to have it bending or faddle-back’d, fhews 
weaknefs : to have his ribs flat, there will 
be no liberty for wind; to have his fillets 
hanging, long, or weak, he will never 
clamber a hill, nor carry a burden; and to 
have his belly clung up or gaunt, or his 
ftones dangling down, loofe or afide, are both 
figns of ficknefs, tendernefs, foundering of 
the body, and unfitnefs for labour. 

You muft view his Buttocks, that they 
areround, plump, full, and in an even level 
with his body, or if long, that they be well 
raifed behind, and f{pread forth at the fetting 
on of the tail, which is comely and beautiful, 
whereas the narrow-pin buttock, the hog 
or {wine rump, and the falling and down- 
Tet buttocks, are full of deformity, and 
fhew both an injury in nature, and they are 
neither fit nor becoming for pad, foot-cloth 
or pillion. The horfe that is deep im his 
girthing-place is generally of great ftrength. 

His Hinder Thighs, or Gafkins ; which ob- 
ferve that they be well letdown, even to the 
middle joint, brawny, full and fwelling, 
which is a very good fign of ftrength and 
goodnefs, whereas the lank, ender thighs 
fhew the contrary. 

View his Cambrels ; from the thigh bone 
to the hock it fhould be pretty long, but 
fhort from the hock to the paftern; have an 
eye to the joint behind, and if it be but 
fkin and bones, veins and finews, or rather 
fomewhat bending than too ftrait, it is then 
perfect, and as it ought to be; but if it has 
chaps or fores on the inward bow or bend- 
ing, then itis a felander: pif the joint is 
felled generally all over, then it betokens 
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_s blow or bruife: if the fwelling be parti 
cular, asin the pit or hollow part, or on 


the infide, and the vein full and proud, and ; 


that it be foft, itis a blood-fpayin; if hard, 
“a bone-Spavin: but if the fwelling be jult 
behind, before the knuckle, then you may 
know it is a curb. 

His Hinder-Legs; which, fee if they be 
Jean, clean, flat and_finewy, then all is 
well, but if fat they will nor endure labour: 
if {welled, the gréafe is melted in them: if 
the horfe be feabbed above the pafterns, he 
has the feratches: if chapped under his paf- 
‘terns, he has rains, and none of thefe are 
noifome. 

There is alfo a defect which is more com- 
mon in the hind than the fore-legs, though 
the latter are not quite exempt from it, and 
it is called the rat’s tail, and is thus known. 
When you fee from the hind: parts of the 
fetlock, up along the nerves, a kind of line 
or channel that feparates the ‘hair to both 
fides, this isa rat’s tail; and in fummer there 
appears a kind of ftnall dry {cab along this 
channel ; 
humidity, like the water from the legs. A 
horfe may work notwithftanditg this difor- 
der, for it feldom lames him; it fometimes 
occafions a ftiffnefs in her legs, and makes 


them trot like foxes, without bending their | 


joints. The hind legs fhould be Jean, clean, 
‘flat, and finewy; for if fat, they will not 
bear labour, if fwelled, the greafe is molten 
into them; if fcabbed above the pafterns, 
itis the fcratches, and if he hath chops un- 
der his palterns, he hath what is generally 
called the rains. If he has a'good buttock, 
his tail cannot ftand ill, but it will be broad, 
high, flat, and couched a little inward. 
Having with care examined the horfe, let 
him be run in hand a gentle trot; by this 
you will foon’ perceive if he is lame or 
not. Make the man lead him by the end of 
the bridle, as in this cafe you cannot be de- 
ceived by the man’s being too near him. 
The far fore-leg, and near hind-leg, or the 
near fore-leg, and far hind-leg, fhould 
move and go forward at one and the fame 
‘time; and in this motion, the nearer the 
horfe taketh his limbs from the ground, the 


and in winter there iffues out a‘ 
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opener, the evener, and the fhorter in his 
pace. 

If he takes up his feet flovenly, it fhews 
ftumbling of lamenefs; to tread narrow, or 
crofs, fhews interfering, or failing; to ftep 
uneven, fhews wearinefs, and if he treads 
long, you may be apprehenfive he forges ; 
by which I mean, that when he walks, or 
trots, he ftrikes the toes of his hind-feet, 
againft the corners of his fhoes before, which 
occafions a clattering noife as you ride; and 
this proceeds gencrally from the weaknefs of 
his fore-legs, he not having ftrength in them 
to raife them up fufficiently quick to make 
way for the hind anes. A horfe of this kind 
is not near fo ferviceable as the horfe exempt 
from it, and the dealers, to get rid of him, 
will make abundance of ‘pretences: if he 
has been jult fhoed, they will fay the farrier 
has put him on too long fhoes; if his thoes 
are old, they will tell you he is juft come off 
along journey, and is much fatigued; you 
muft not therefore be over credulous to any 
thing a jockey or dealer ‘affirms, for what 
they fay in this manner, is too often with 
intent to deceive; and itis very certain that 
a horfe who forges can never be fure-footed, 
any mare than one who has tottering or 
bow-legs. 

On his being mounted, fee him walk. 
Obferye his mouth, that he pulls fair, nor 
too high, nor bearing down: then ftand 
behind him, and fee if he goes narrower 
before than behind, as every horfe that goes 
well on his legs goes in that manner. Take 
notice that he brufhes not by going too 
clofe; a certain fign of his cutting, and 
tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do 


| with that horfe who throws his legs confu- 


fedly about, and croffes them before: this 
you may obferve by ftanding exaétly before 
or behind him, as he is going along. In 
his trot he fhould point his fore-legs well, 
without clambering, nor yet as if he were 
afraid; and that he throws well in his hind- 
legs, which will enable him to fupport his 
trot, and fhoot his fore-parts forwards., 

In his canter, obferve he does not fret, 
but goes cool inthis pace; and in his gal- 
lop, he fhould take his feet nimbly from the 

ground, 
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ground, and not raife them too high, but 
that he ftretcheth out his fore-legs, and fol- 
lows nimbly with his hind ones, and that he 
cutteth not under his knee, (which is called 
the fwift or fpeedy cut) that he crofies not, 
nor claps one foot on another, and ever lead- 
eth with his far fore-foot, and not.with the, 
near one. If he gallops round; and raifes 
his’ fore-feet, he may be faid to gallop 
ftrongly, but not fwiftly ; and if he labours 
his feet confufedly, and feems to gallop 
painfully, it fhews fome hidden Jamenefs ; 
for in all his paces, you fhould particularly 
obferve that his limbs are free; without the 
leaft ftiffrefs. ; 
After that he has been well exerciféd in 
thofe different paces, it is your time to ex- 
amine for an infirmity, not eafily difcovered, 
and that is what I call tottering legs: you 
cannot perceive it till after a horfe has gal- 
loped for fome time, and then, by letting 
hiin reft a little, you will fee his legs trem- 
ble under him, which is the diforder I mean: 
how handfome foever the legs of fuch a 
horfe may be, he never can: ftand well on 
them; you are therefore not to mind what 
the jockey fays when he talks of the beauty 
of the limbs, for if you oblige him to gal- 
lop the horfe, or fatigue him pretty much; 
(which is commonly done in order to try the 
creature’s bottom) you will in all likelihood 
difcover this defect, unlefs you fuffer the 
groom to gallop him to the ftable door, and 
put him up ina moment, which he will cer- 
tainly endeavour to do, if he is confcious of 
it, while the mafter has another horfe ready 
to fhew you, in order to take off your at- 
tention from what he is afraid you fhould fee. 
RUN: toruna horfe, is to put him to 
his utmoft fpeed, a furious, quick, and re- 
folute gallop, as long as he can hold it. 
Some take running fora gallop, but in the 
academies it fignifies as above. 
RUNNING-HORSE; if you would 
chufe a horfe for running, let him have all 
the fineft fhapes that may be, nimble, quick 
and fiery, apt to fly with the leaft motion: 
long fhapes are fufferable, for though they 
are a fign of weaknefs, yet they are alfo 
tokens of a fudden fpeed. 
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As for the ordering of ‘fuch a horfe, let 
him have no more meat than will: fuffice 
nature, drink once in twenty-four hours, 
and drefling every day, once at noon only. 
Give him moderate exercife morning and 
evening, airings, or the fetching in of his 
water ; and ‘let him know no other violence 
than in his courfes only. 

In cafe he is very fat, fcour him often; 
if of reafonable cafe, feldom: if lean, then 
fcour him’ with a fweet math only, and let 
him ftand, dark and warm, having many 
clothes and much litter, and that of wheat- 
ftraw only. ‘ 

He ought to be empty before you run 
him, and his food the fineft, lighteft, and 
quickett of digeftion that may be. 

Thofe fweats are more wholefome that 
are given abroad, and the coolings moft 
natural that are given before he comes to 
the ftable: his limbs muft be kept fupple 
with cool ointments, and let not any hot 
fpices come into his body. 

If he’ grows inwardly, 
moft proper; if’ loofe, give him wheat 
ftraw in more abundance; and be fure to do 
every thing neat and cleanly about him, 
which will nourifh him the better. See 
Horse-Racinc. 

RUNNING-KNOTS; thefe fort of knots 
may be otherwife called flipping-knots, col- 
lars, &c. which are ufed in taking of hares 
and conies; in the fetting of which, rub 
them over'(as alfo the handles and foles of 
your fhoes) with the croflets of a hare, or 
fome green wheat, or the like, for they are 
of fo quick a fmell, that’ you will elfe be 
difcovered; and in placing the collar, make 
the leaft alteration imaginable, for old hares 
are very fubtile, and therefore it will not 
be amifs to plant a fecond running-knot flat 
on the ground, juft under that which you 
fpread abroad, by which means ‘the hare 
may be taken by the hinder parts; this fe- 
cond being intended to furprize him by the 
foot, and one or the other will feldom fail. 

Butas itis the nature of a hare, being once 
taken in any of thefe knots, to pull with all 
his ftrength, and feldom or never turns 
about like a rabbet to bite off the hold-faft, 
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you fhould therefore ufe wire, 
twilted. 

Set your knots thus, viz. Take a little 
ftick twice as big as your thumb, and about 
afoot long; at the upper end make ahole 
big enough to receive the tip of your little 
finger, then prepare the collar of ftring, 
packthread, or wire; if of the latter, tie 
the end thereof to, any ftrong packthread, 
draw it through the hole of the ftick, and 
faften it to fome ftrong bough, which muft 
be bent down towards the ftick. 

After this put a short peg in it about an 
inch long, fo that the branch being let go 
may not flip your knot, but may i{tand bent; 
that being done, open your collar to the 
largenefs of the mefh, and if any hares or 
rabbets be taken, and they turn about to 
bite off their chain, they prefently rub out 
the little peg, whereupon the bough flies 
up and ftrangles them. 

RUPTURE, Incorpine, or BursTen- 
NESS IN A Horse, 1s when the rim, or.thin 
film or caul which holds up his entrails, is 
broken, or over-ftrained, or ftretched fo that 
the guts, fall down. 

This comes either by fome blow, or by 
Jome ftrain in leaping over a hedge, ditch, 
or pale, or by teaching him to bound when 
heis too young; or by forcing him when he 
is full to run beyond his ftrength: fome- 
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times by a fudden {topping upon uneven | 


ground, where by his ftraddling and flip- 
ping, his hinder feet tear the rim of his 
belly. ; 

The figns to know it, are his forfaking his 
meat, and ftanding fhoring and leaning on 
the fide where, he is hurt. 

If on that fide you fearch with your hand, 
between his ftones and his thighs upwards, 
towards the body, and fomewhat above the 
ftone, you may find the gut itfelf big and 
hard in the feeling, whereas on the other 
fide you will find no fuch thing. 

For the cure: take common pitch, dra- 
gon’s blood, powder of bole armoniac, 
mattic, and frankincenfe, of each an ounce ; 
of which make a plaifter and lay it to the 
horfe’s loins, and upon the rupture; and let 
it remain tll it falls off of itfelf, and ic 
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willcure him; yet conditionally that you give 
him fome ftrengthening things inwardly. 

Some prefcribe a bag to cover his {tones 
with, in the manner of a quilt; the method 
of preparing which you will find under the 
article SronrE-SwELLING. 

RUT, [in Hunting] the venery or copu- 
lation of deer. See DEER. 

RYE, [in Hawks] a difeafe which pro- 
ceeds from fudden cold, after heat and Ja- 
bour; it produces a continual ftoppage in 
the head, which in a fhort time caufes the 
frounce, or a perpetual dropping humour, 
and of very difficult cure. 

In order to prevent this difeafe, hawks 
fhould not be fet in any cold place, as ina 
damp room; but on a warm perch, which 
at fuch time fhould be a little higher than is 
ufual. 

The cure: if fhe be taken in time, is to 
give her reft, and keep her warm, and by 
orderly feeding according to thefe direc- 
tions. 

Let her food be opening, and of eafy di- 
geftion, hot and moift, and it will be pro- 
per to give her fometimes at her meals, two 
or three blades of mace bruifed; you mult 
alfo give her conftantly with her meat, a 
confection of clarify’d butter with rue, faf- 
fron, and fuyar-candy in powder, finely 
made vp into pellets; give her alfo good 
ftore of plumage, and keep her warm; 
thefe things will loofen and open her, and 
caufe her to throw with her head, and when 
fhe once comes to do fo, then blow the juice 
of daify-roots, with a quill or ftraw, into 
her nares an hour before you feed her, and 
alfo blow the juice of fage into her nares 
thrice a week in the morning; thefe are both 
good to purge away tough, flimy, corrupted, 
congealed filth, the body being pre-difpofed 
to Fypsuste, hic a palates 

e cold or rye in her head, being apt in 
time to fall into her eyes, you SEunhe 
cafe apply the remedy for curing the rye, 
which is the caufe thereof; but if it has 
caufed any film or web in the eye, then take 
fome fine ginger finely feraped, and blow it 
into the eye with aquill; it will break the film, 
and then the juice of ivy will be fuficienr, 

SACCADE, 
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QiACCADE, is a jerk more or lefs vio- 
4_) lent given by the horfeman to the horfe 
in pulling or twitching the reins of the 
bridle on a fudden, and with one pull, 
and that when a horfe lies heavy upon the 
hand, or obftinately arms himfelf. 

This is a correction ufed to make a horfe 
carry well, but it ought to be ufed difereetly, 
and but feldom. 

SACER, [in ornithology] the Exgish 
name for the blue-legged falcon, with a 
dufky ferrugineous back. See Fatcon. 

SADDLE, is a feat upon a horfe’s back, 


contrived for the conveniency of the rider. | 


A hunting-faddle is compofed of two 
bows, two bands, fore-boli{ters, pannels, 
and faddle-ftraps; and the great faddle has’ 
befides thefe parts, corks, hind-bolfters, and 
a trouffequin, 

The pommel is common to both. 

A horfeman that would fit a horfe well, 
ought always to fit on ‘his twift, and never 
on his buttocks, which ought never to touch 
‘the faddle; and whatever diforder the horfe 
commits, he ought never to move above the 
daddle. ; 

The ancient Romans are fuppofed not to 
have made ufe of faddles and ftirrups, and 
that they did not come into ufe till the time 
of. Conftantine the Great, 4. C. 340. as ap- 
pears from the Greek Hiftorian, Zonaras, 
who (throughout his whole hiftory) makes 
no mention of a faddle for a horfe, before 
fuch time as Con/tans attempting to deprive 


his brother Con/tantine of the empire, made | 
head againft his army, and entering into the | 
fquadran where he himfelf was, caft him 


‘befide the faddle of his horfe. But now 
there are feveral forts of faddles in ufe, viz. 

1. The running-faddle; which is a finall 
one with round fkirts. 


2. The Burford faddle; which hath the | 


feat and the fkirts both plain. 

3. The pad-faddle; of which thete are 
two forts, fome made with burs before the 
feat, and others with bolfters under the 
thighs.’ 

4. A French pad-faddle; of which ‘the 
‘burs come wholly round the fear. 
5, The portmanteau-faddle; that has a 
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cantle behind the feat, to keep the portman- 
teau or other parcel off from the back of 
the rider. 

6. A war-faddle; which has a cantle and 
a bolfter behind and before; alfo a fair 
bolfter. 

7. The pack-faddle. 

As for the feveral parts of a faddle, and 
the defcription of them, they are to be 
found under their feyeral heads, as they fall 
out in their alphabetical order, as Bars, 
Buckie, Crvet, Crupper, Buckie and 
Straps, Girtu, Girtu-Wep, &, 

SADDLE-GALL; when a horfe’s back 
is hurt or fretted by the faddle, it may be 
cured by, bathing the part with urine, or 
warm wine; and fometimes when. the fore is 
largé, with the fecond water, ftrewing over 
it the powder of an old rope, or flax, and 
eating away the proud flefh with vitriol, or 
colcothor. 

SAL POLYCRESTUM, a peculiar me- 
dicine for horfes, and is prepared 4s follows : 

Set a crucible, or iron pot, in the midft 
of aheap of live coals, till it is all over red 
hot, even at the bottom; then calt into it 
with a fpoon, a mixture of fulphur, or 
brimftone and fine falt-petre, both in pow- 
der, of éach half an ounce, which will im- 
mediately break, out into a Aame. 

When the fame difappears,. ftir the mat- 
ter at the bottom with an iron, to caufe the 
fire to penetrate it more effectually; then 
caft in more of the fame mixture by fpoon- 
fuls, ftirring the matter as before, after the 
flame has difappeared, between every fpoon- 
ful, and continue to do the fame till the 
whole mixture is caft in. 

Then cover the crucible and lay coals on 
the top, and every where round the fides, 
fuffering it to cool of itfelf: when it is cold 
pound the matter to powder, which, if it 
be prepared rightly, will be of-a pale rofe- 
‘colour, or elfe white, when the faltpetre 
is not very pure; but if it be greyith ic is 
‘bad 


’ “Pwo pounds of mixture will yield three 
quarters of a pound of this alr: this fale 
will diffolve in water, and grow red in the 
fire without wafting. 

X x2 Ty 
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It is fo very cooling that it muft not be 
given alone, but corrected with half an 
ounce of juniper-berries to an ounce of the 
falt; or with fcrapings of nutmeg in moil- 
tened bryan. 

If the horfe will not eat it fo, infufe it 
all night in a quart of wine, and give it 
him lukewarm fafting. 

And for a beating of the fanks, and a 
baked drinefs of his dung, three or four 
glifters, with two ounces of fal polycreftum 
to each, will be very ferviceable. 

SAILS, [in Falconry] the wings of a hawk 
are fo termed. 

SAKER Hawk, is a paffenger, or pere- 
grin hawk, ‘for her eyrie hath not been found 
by any. ‘They are‘found in the Ifles of the 
Levant, Cypriis, Rhodes, and Canadia, and 
in feveral other Iflands in the fea, 

Of all birds the faker hath the longeft 
train: this hawk will fly at hern, kite, 
pheafant, partridge, quail, and fometimes 


at the hare, but her chiefeft excellency con-_ 


fiits in her flying at the crane ; we have but 
few of them in’ England. 

SALMON, is a large fith, always breed- 
ing in tivers that are not brackith, yet dif- 
charge themfelves into the fea, fpawning 
commonly in 4uguft, which become famlets 
in the {pring following.’ 

The milter and fpawner haying both per- 

formed their natural office or duty,,,betake 
themfelves to the fea; and fome tell us, 
they have known that when they have been 
ob{truéted in their paflage, they have grown 
fo impatient, that clapping their tails to 
their mouths, with a fudden {pring they 
haye leaped clear over a wear or any other 
obftacle which ftood in their way ; and fome 
by leaping fhort haye been by that means 
taken. , 
__ If they happen to meet with fuch ob- 
‘Ttructions that they cannot, get to the fea, 
they become fick, lean, ‘and pine away, and 
die in two years time. 

' But if they {pawn in the mean time, from 
thence proceeds a {mall falmon, called a 
fkegger, which will never grow large. 

Ic is the fea that makes them grow large, 
but the frefh rivers make them go fat; and 
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by how much the farther they are from the 
fea up the river, by fo much the fatter they - 
grow, liking their food there the better. 

From a famlet (which is but little bigger 
than a minnow) they grow to be falmon, in 
as fhort a time as a goflin will grow to bea 
goole, 

SALMON-FISHING ; they bite beft at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
months of May, Fune, Fuly, and Ayguft, if 
the water be clear and fome fimall breeze of 
wind be ftirring, efpecially if the wind 
blows againft the ftream, and near the fea. 

A falmon is catched like a trout, with 
wotm, fly, or minnow, and the garden 
worm is an excellent bait for him, if it be 
well fcouted and kept in mofs twenty days, 
in which time the worms ‘will be very clear, 
tough, and lively. 

That the falmon hath not his conftant re- 
fidence’ like the trout, but removes often, 
coveting to be as near the fpring head as 
may be, fwimming generally in the deepeft 
and broadeft parts of the river, near the 
ground, 

There is a particular manner of fifhing 
for the falmon, with aring of wire on the 
top of the rod, through which the line may 
run to what length is thought convenient, 
having a wheel alfo near the hand. ; 

Some fay thete is no bait more attraétive, 
‘and more eagerly purfued by the falmon and 
moft other fifh, than lob-worms fcented 
with the oil of ivy-berries, or the oil of 
polypody of the oak, mixt with turpentine; 
and that affa foetida is alfo incomparably 

‘ood. 
. The artificial fly is a good bait for a fal- 
mon, but you mult then-ufe a troll as for 
the pike, he being a {trong fifh, as the fal- 
mon is a large fifth, fo muft your flies be 
larger than for any other, with wings and 
tails very long. 

Though when you ftrike him, he will 
plunge and bounce, yet he does not ufually 
endeavour to run to the length of the line, 
as the trout will do, and therefore there is 
lefs danger of breahing your line, 

If you would angle for falmon at ground, 
take three or four garden-worms, well 

{coured, 
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fcoured, and. put them on your hook-at 
once, and fifh with them in the fame man- 
ner that you do for trouts. 

Be fure to give the falmon (as well as all 
other fifh) time to gorge the bait, and be 
not over hafty, unle{s your bait be fo tender 
it will not endure nibbling at. 

. SALMON-PEEL, is a fifth that agrees 
with the falmon in the red colour of it’s 
flefh, .and perhaps alfo in kind: of thefe 
there is fo great abundance in fome rivers in 
Wales, that they are very little valued, and 
the fifhermén fometimes throw them to the 


hogs. 

SALMON-PIPE, ‘an engine for catching 
falmon and fuch like fith. 

SALMON-SEWSE, the young fry of 
falmons. 

SALTS, [in Horfemanfhip] the leaping 
and prancing of horfes, akind of curveting. 

SCAB or Ircu, a diftemper in hortles, 
proceeding from their being oyer-heated, 
and corrupt blood; to cure which you muft 
let him blood and purge him: for this take 
of the root of wild cucumber, and reduce 
itto powder; infufe it in a pint and a half of 
white wine for three hours, and give it him 

- to drink, and he will foon be well. 

If the diftemper appears outwardly, rub 
all the parts of the horfe’s body that are af- 
fected, with ointment called, £gyptiacum, 
or Unguentum Apoftolorum. 

SCABBARD, is the fkin that ferves for a 
fheath or cafe to a horfe’s yard. 

SCABBED HEELS 1m Horsss, a  dif- 
temper, called alfo the frufh. 

Sometimes the frufh falls away by degrees, 
by reafon of an eating {cab which penetrates 


to the quick, and caufes fo great an itching. 


that the horfe cannot-walk without halting ; 
but thefe fores are not fo dangerous as they 
are troublefome. 

Before the horfe grows lame, his feet will 
ftink like old rotten cheefe, fo that you may 
eafily difcover the nature of the grief, fince 

“you cannot poflibly come into. the ftable 
without fmelling it; and befides the horfe 
will fometimes beat the ground with. his 
feet, by reafon of the intenfenefs.of the 
“itching. . t ; 
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To begin the cure, you muft pare the 
frufh as near as you can with a buttrefs, and 
having quenched a good quantity of un- 
flaked lime in vinegar, and ftrained it, boil 
it, and throw it boiling hot upon the frufh: 
after you have done this, apply are(tringent 
charge of powder of unflaked lime, mixt 
with the fecond water, or the black reftrin- 
gent, made of foot, vinegar, and whites of 
eggs. 

The following ointment, called the Cova- 
tefs’s ointment, is alfo very ufeful in thefe 
cafes: in half a pint of aqua yite boil a 
pound of honey, in aclean glazed pot, oyer 
a gentle fire, flirring it till the honey is 
thoroughly heated and incorporated with the 
aqua vit, then add verdigreafe, Venetian 
borax, and gall, of each two cunces, fearied 
through a fine fearfe, with two ounces of 
white vitriol pounded. 

Boil thefe all together over a fmall-coal 
fire, ftirring them till they be well incorpo- 
rated, and keep the ointment for ufe: this 
will cure in three or four applications, but 
the drefling muft be kept on with fplents. 

If the difeafe return after the fore has been 
cleanfed, then apply the following ointment, 
which is called the neat-herd’s ointment. 

Take burnt alum and borax in fine pow- 
der, of each two ounces, white vitriol and 
verdigreafe, of each four ounces, very finely 
powdered ; put thefe into a very clean pot, 
with two. pounds of honey, and boil them 
over a clear fire, ftirring all well together, 
till they be well incorporated; when the 
ointment is cool, ftir two ounces of ftrong 
aqua fortis; keep it well covered for ufe, 
and ftir it-once a day, for the firft fix days. 

This ointment will heal them, though 
the internal caufe can hardly be removed, 
and befides, the horfe may be let blood in 
the toe, from time to time. 

For prefervation, the frufh ought to be 
pared often, and the place rubbed once or 
twice with the fecond water, .which will 


-wafte away part of the corruption, and.dry 


up the root of the {cabs fo effectually, that 
they will not break forth again fora long 
time; then bathe the feet daily with the 
following. water 

' Boil 
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Boil allum and white vitriol, of each a 
pound and a half, in a gallon of water, till 
it be wafted to two quarts atleaft; when you 
perceive the itching to be gone, melt tar, 
or black pitch, upon the fcabs, and keep 
the horfe’s feet well picked, and free from 
duft, or any other filth that may dry them. 

SCATCH-MOUTH;; is a bitt-mouth, 
differing from acannon-mouth in this, that 
the cannon is round, and the other more 
oval. 

That part of thefcatch-month which joins 
the bitt to the branch, is likewife different; 
acannon being ftaid upon the branch by a 
fonceau, anda fcatch by a caperon, which 
furrounds the banquet; the effect of the 
fcatch-mouth is fomewhat bigger than that 
of the cannon-mouths, and keep the mouth 
more in fubjection. 

Commonly your f{naffles 
mouths. 

SCIATICA or RHEUMATISM. A dif- 
order horfes are liable to, to cure which take 

‘half an ounce of oil of turpentine, and two 
ounces of camphorated fpirits of wine, with 
which rub the part well, and let the horfe 
shave reft for a fortnight and the complaint 
will be removed. 

SCOWRINGS ror Horses; are thofe 
gentle, wholefome, and natural medicines; 
which, not ftirring up any great flux of hu- 
mours, only keep the body clean from fuch 
as are apt to rife or grow, being every way 
as wholefome in health as ficknefs, and may 
moft properly be termed preparatives or pre- 
parers of the body, to entertain ftronger re- 
medies, 

There are feveral kinds of them prefcribed 
but the moft gentle and natural is grafs, 
which you fhould give’him for fifteen days 
together, after which time it will fatten ‘him. 

The beft grafs for this purpofe, is that of 
a new mown meadow, for that will rake his 
guts very well, and not fatten; but if you 

would have him fatten, you muft’ put him 
‘into fome other pafture, which has not been 
mown, next to this forage, i. 2. only the 
blades’ of green corn, as wheat, rye, ‘barley, 
‘Gc. given him from feven days, and no more 
- will cleanfe and cool his body; the like al- 


are {catch- 


sco 


fo will the leaves of fallow, theelm, or green 


thiftle, do. 

A math of malt, taken ina larger pro- 
Portion than is dire€ted under that ‘head, 
mixed with an handful, or more, of beaten 
hemp-feeds is alfoa gentle medicine in this 
cafe. 

Other forts of fcowrings there are; parti- 
cularly after fweat, take halfan ounce of ro- 
fin, or jalap in powder, as much of cream 
‘of tartar powdered, as alfo of liquorice in 
powder, make them into balls with freth 
butter, of about the bignefs of a {mall wal- 
nut, and give him four or five at a time in 
a hornful of beer, one after another, 

One of a ftronger nature is to mix.a hand- 
ful or two of hempfeed, with oats, or take a 
handful of the powder of dried box leaves, 
and as much of brimftone, and mix it a~ 
tmongft his provender ; thefe two purge the 
head, ftomach, and entrails, will kill all 
kind of worms, and dry up flegm. 

Another prefcription is,- to take fallad- 
oil half a pint, apint of new milk from the 
cow, brew it together, and give it him luke- 
warm; or elfe take a pint of mufcadine, 
and half a pint of fallad-oil, and give it him 
to drink; or the. fame quantity of oil and 
Yack, mixed together, and give it luke- 
warm; this has much the fame effect as the 
others, andis good for any manner of cold, 
ftopping the wind-pipe, and, if you add 
a quantity of fugar-candy thereto, it will be 
better. ; 

But for fuch horfes, whofe greafe muft 
neceffarily be melted, as running, hunting 
horfes, and the like, firft take twenty rai- 
fins of the fun, with the ftones picked out 
of them, ten figs {plit round-wife, boil them 


-in two quarts of running water, till the water 


be ‘confumed and ‘thickened; then take 
powder of liquorice, anifeed, and fugar- 
candy, finely fearfed, and mix it with the 
‘raifins and figs, ftamping and working them 
together till ‘they become a {tiff pafte, then 
making’ round balls thereof, of a tolerable 
bignefs, roll and cover them all over with 
frefh butter, and give as many of them to 
the horfe as you fhall think fuits his ftren th, 
Provided the day before you give him fuch 

exercife 
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exercife as will raife his greafe, and that im- 
mediately before you give him the medicine, 
you alfo warm him thoroughly, that the hu- 
mours being again ftirred up, ir may the 
more effectually work. 

Another very good receipt to purge a- 
horfe from all greafe, glut, or filthinefs 
within his body, is to take three ounces of 
anifeed, fix drachms of cummin feed, a 
drachm and an half of cathamus, an ounce 
and two drachms of fenugreek feed, an 
ounce and a half of brim{tone, all which 
beat to afine powder, and fearfe them; then 
take a pint or two of fallad oil, a pound and 
a baltotbo ney: and of white wine two quarts; 
and this with as much fine wheat flour as 
is fufficient, make all into a fiff pafte, and 
knead and work it well, which you areto 
keep inagalley-pot, clofe covered, for your 
ufe. 


Now when the horfe has been hunted, 
and is at night, or in the morning, very 
thirfty, take a ball of it as big as a man’s 
fift, and diffolve it in agallon or two of cold 
water, and it will make the water look as 
white as milk; thengive it him in the 
dark, Ieft the colour difpleafé him; if he 
drinks it, then feed him; if he does not, 
Jet him faft till he takes it, which certainly 
he will do at twice or thrice offering ; and 
when he has once taken it, he will refufe all 
other drink for it; and you cannot give him 
too much nor too often of it, if he has ex- 
ercife. 

For another fort of fcowring, -when others 
will notwork: take a quarter of a pound of 
fweet butter, as much of caftile-foap, and 
half an ounce of aloes; beat them together, 
and add two fpoonfuls of beaten hemp-feed, 
and of rofin half a fpoonful, of fugar-candy 
an ounce, bruifed; work them allinto a 
pafte, and immediately after his heat, give 
it him in balls, having firft warmed him, 
and ftirred up the greafe and foulnefs within 
him. 

SCRATCHES in Horses, a diftemper 
of feveral forts and kinds, diftinguifhed by 
various names, viz. crepances, rat-tails, 
mules, kibes, pains, &c, being no other 
than the feratches, which are certain dry 
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feabs, chops, or rifts, that breed between the 
heel and paftern joints, and do many times 
go above the paftern, to the very hoof of 
the hinder legs, and fometimes are upon all 
four legs, though this is not very common. 

They proceed from dry, melancholy hu- 
mours, which fall down upon the horfe’s 
legs; orfrom the fuming BH his own dung 
lying under his heels, or near them: fome- 
times by his heels not being cleaned, ef- 
pecially after a journey or hard labour, they 
not being rubbed dry from fand and dirt, 
after he is brought in from watering ; 
which burns and frets them, and fo caufes 
fwellings, and thofe fwellings the feratches. 

Sometimes they proceed froma corruption 
of blood, after great heats, taken now and 
then by being bred infenny, marfhy, watery 
grounds; or laltly, by over-hard riding, 
whereby his greafe being melted, it falls 
down and fettles in his paftern and fetlock, 
and thefe produce this forrance. 

The figns to know this diftemper, are 
the ftaring, dividing, and curling of the 
hair. It begins firft with dry feabs in the 
pattern joints, like chops or chinks, in fe- 
veral fhapes and forms; fometimeslong-ways, 
fometimes downright, and at other times 
over-thwart, which will caufe the legs to 
fwell and be very gouty, and run with fret 
ting, watery matter, and offenfive ftuff 
which will make him go lame at firft fetting 
out, that he willbe hardly able to go. 

For the cure youmuft be fure to keep 
his legs from wet, all the while you ufe any 
application to them ; clip away the hair very 
clofe from his heels, or elfe that will poifon 
his legs; and before you apply any re- 
medy to them, ferape off the fcabs, and 
wath the blood off with chamber-lee, and 
falt of brine. 

There are a multitude of receipts for this 
purpofe, but I hall prefcribe only fome of 
the chief. 

Sometimes indeed the fcratches prove ve~ 
ry obftinate, in which cafe the following 
ointment fhould be ufed: obferying that if 
any cavities fhould be formed, to lay them 
open; for it is in vain to expect a cure un 
lefS you drefs the wound to the bottom. 

Take 
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Take of énice turpentine, | four ounces’; 
of crude mercury, one ounce; incorporate 
them well togvther by rubbing them a 
confiderable time ima glafs or iron mortar ; 
and then add to the mixture honey and 
fheeps fuet, of each two ounces. 

Anoint the parts affeéted once a day: and 
if the horfe be full of flefh, it will be necef- 
fary to bleed and purge. 

1. Take brimftone finely powdered, mix 
it with fweet butter, and anoint the part 
with this once a day. 

2, Také a handful-of the tender tops of 
elder-buds, and as many bramble-berries, 
and before they are.ripe, and when they 
are red, bake them in two quarts of wort, 
and about the quantity of an egg-fhell of 
alum, with which water, very hot, wafh 
the forrance twice a day. 

3. Let she horfe blood in the fhackle- 
yeins, fpur-veins, and the fore-toe veins, 


only let it be three days between the bleed- 


ing of the one toe and the’ other; then rub 
the fores till they be raw and bleed, with a 
thin hay rope. 

Having boiled half a pound of allum, in 
aquart of ftale urine, and a quart of ftrong 
brine, till they come to a quart, wafh the 
fores well with the liquor; afterwards hav~ 
ing procured the tperm of frogs, in the 
month of March, and puttheminto a pot, 


and let it ftand for a week; in that time it | 


will look like oil: fpread this, with what 
round: things appear in it, on a cloth, and 
bind it‘on the fores, repeating this feveral 
times: This has cured, when the difeafe 
has been thought incurable, 

But the beit of all medicines, and which 
fearcely ever fails to cure the feratches, is, 
if the horfe be ofa {trong body and good 
ftature, give him an ounce and a half of the 
beft aloes that you can get, pound it toa 
very fine powder, and mix it with very 
good butter, working and mixing it very 
well with a knife, then divide it into three 

arts, every one of which cover again with 
Beth butter, and make them as big as a good 
middling wafh-ball ; give the horfe one of 
thefe in the morning faiting, upon the point 
of a ftick, and a little while alii ride him 
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towarm his body, which will caufe them to 
work the better; then bring him into the: 
ftable and keep him warm, and let him 
fa{t two or three hours, when you are to 
give himamafh of malt, Tet him eat # lit- 
tle hay, and then ride him foftly for two or 
three hours. 

After the balls, pour down a horn or two 
of warm beer, and if you find him purge too 
much, fo that it takes his ftomach quite 
away, give him two wild briar-balls, pound- 
ed to powder, in a quart of warm beer, and 
it will foon ftop it; or if you have not the 
briar-balls, boil fome cinnamon, pepper, 
nutmeg, ginger, and bay-berries, in the 
beer. 

But if the: horfe does not purge at all, 
ride him to fome green corn that isnot cut, 
or for want of that, to fome four grafs, 
and let him feed on it for abouta quarter of 
an hour, then ridehim gently home, fet him 
up warm, and he will purge very kindly 
without danger. ; 

SCRY [in Falconry] a great’ flock of 
fowls. . 

SCULK [with Hunters] a company, ora 
fculk of foxes. 

SCUT ; the tail of a hare or rabbet. 

SEA DRAGON ; a fort of fifh that de- 
lights to fwim in a ftrong ftream, called al- 
fo'a quaviver. 

SEAMS { tn Horses, are certain clifts 

SEYMS 5 in their quarters, caufed by 
the drynefs of the foot, or by being ridden 
upon hard ground ; they are‘eafily perceived 
by the horfe’s not fetting his feet firm down 
in walking: 

You may know them by: looking upon 
the quarters of the hoofs on the infide, 
which will be cloven from the coronet to 
the very fhoe, quite through the horn, and 
fuch quarters are commonly ftraitened. 

Some of thefe clefts do not rife fo high as 
the coronet, and therefore are the lefs dan= 
gerous ; fo that though they may be re- 
covered, yet is an imperfection in the feet, 
efpecially in fat ones, which have a thin 
horn, where fuch clefts frequently caufe the 
feratches on the coronet. 

Thofe horfes that are troubled with feams, 

‘cannot 
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cannot work but on very foft ground, for 
upon flony hard pavements the blood will 
often times iffue out of the clefts. 

For the cure of this malady, /ee FALsE 
QuarreR. 

SEAN ; a kind of long and large fihhing 
net. 

SEAT; is the pofture or fituation of a 
horfeman upon the faddle, 

SEELING a Hawk, [in Falconry] is 
when ahawk firft taken, is fo blinded with 
a thread run thro’ the eye-lids, that fhe 
fees not at all, or very little, the better to 
make her endure the hood. 

SEELING ; a horfe is faid to feel, when 
upon his eye-brows, there grows white hairs, 
mixed with thofe of his ufual colour, about 
the breadth of a farthing, which is a fure 
mark of old age. 

A horfe never feels till he is fourteen 
years old, and always before he is fifteen, or 


fixteen at furtheft; the light, forrel, and | 
| fmall than thick, and of a courageous 


black, feel fooner than others, 
Horfe-courfers ufually pull out thofe 
white hairs with pincers, but if there be fo 
many that it cannot be done, without making 
the horfelook bald and ugly, then they colour 
their eye-brows, that they may not appear 


old. 

SEIZING [in Falconry] is whena hawk 
gripes her prey, orany thing elfe faft, with- 
in her claws. 

SELENDERS, are chops or mangy fores 
in the bending of the horfe’s hough, as the 
mallenders are in the knees, . 

SEPARATERS. See the Teer oF a 
Horse. 

SERCIL reatuers or a Hawx; are the 
fame that are called pinions in other fowls. 

SERE; the yellow between the beak and 
eyes of a hawk. 

SERPEGER ; the riding of a horfe in 
the ferpentine way, as in a thread with 
waved turnings, like the pofture of a fer- 
pent’s body. : 

SERPENTINE: a ferpentine tongue is 
a frifking tongue that is always in motion, 
and fometimes paffes over the bitt, inftead 
of keeping in the void fpace, called the li- 
berty of the tongue, 
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SET-FAST. See Warstes. 

SETTER; a fetting dog to catch fowl 
with. See Pointer, and Settinc-Dos. 

SETTING DOWN [with Falconers] is 
the putting a hawk into the mew. 

SETTING [with Cock-fighters] is a term 
ufed after a cock has fought fo long that he 
is not able to ftand, or gives over fight ; 
then he is brought to the other cock, and 
fet beak, to beak, and if he does not ftrike, 
the battle is loft. 

SETTING-DOG; a dog trained up to 
the fetting of partridges. &c. from awhelp, 
till he comes to perfection. Youmutt pitch 
upon one that has a perfect and good {cent 
and is naturally addiéted to the hunting of 
fowl, and this dog may be either a land-fpa- 
niel, water fpanicl, or a mungrel, between 
both, or indeed the fhallow-flewed hound, 
tumbler, lurcher, or fmall baftard-maftiff, 
but none is better than the land fpaniel; 
he fhould be of a good nimble fize, rather 


mettle, which tho’ not to be difcerned, be- 
ing very young, yet you may very well know 
it from a right breed, which have been 
known to be ftrong, lufty, and nimble ran- 
gers, of active feet, wanton tails, and bufy 
noftrils. 

Haying made choice of a dog, begin to 
inftruét him at four months old, or fix at 
the fartheft; and the firft thing you fhould do, 
is to make him loving to, and familiar 
with, you; the better to effect this, let him 
receive his food, as much as can be, from 
no other hand but your own, andcorrect him 
rather with words than blows. When he is 
fo far trained as that he will follow none but 
yourfelf, and can diftinguifh your frown 
from your fmile, and fmooth words from 
rough, teach him to couch and lie down 
clofe to the ground, firft by laying him often 
onthe ground, and crying lie clofe, and 
then rewarding or chaftizing him, accord- 
ing as he deferves ; in the next place teach 
him to come creeping to you, and if he of- 
fer to raife his body or head, you mu not 
only thruft therifing part down, but threat- 
enhim with an angry voice, which if he 
feem to flight, give him a {mall jerk or two 

Yy with 
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with a whip-cord lafh, and often renew 
his leffons, till he become very perfeét in 
them. 

Then teach him to lead in a {tring or line, 
and to follow you clofe at your heels, with- 
out trouble or ftraining his collar; after he 
has learned thefe things, take him into the 
field, and give him his liberty to range, but 
ftill in obedience to your command, and if 
he commits a fault, give him due correc- 
tion. 

As foon as you fee him come upon the 
haunt of any partridge (which may be known 
by his greater eagernefs in hunting, as alfo 
by a kind of whimpering and whining voice, 
being very defirous to open, but not daring) 
you ought then to fpeak to him, bidding 
him take heed, or the like; but yet, if he 
‘either rufh in, or {pring the partridge, or 
open, and fo the partridge efcapes, then he 
ought to be feverely corrected, and caft him 
off again, and let him hunt in fome place 
where you know a coyey lies, and fee whe- 
ther he has mended his fault; and’ if you 
catch any with your nets, give him the heads, 
necks, and pinnions, for his encouragement. 
For more fee Pointer. 

SEVIL or THe BRANCHES OF A BRIDLE; 
is a nail turned round like aring, with a 
large head made faft in the lower part of the 
branch, called gargouille, See Banque. 

’ SEWEL, [with Hunters] that which is 

fet or hanged up to keep a deer out of any 
lace. 

__ SHAMBRIER ; is a long thong of lea- 

ther, made faft to the end MPa cane or ftick, 

in order to animate a horfe, and punifh him 

if he refufes to obey the rider. 

SHANK rw a Horss, is that part of the 
fore-leg, which is between the knee and fe- 
cond joints, next to the foot, called a fet- 
lock, or paftern-joint. 

SHAW-FOWL, an artificial bird made 
on purpofe for fowlers to fhoot at. 

SHEDDING or THE Harr. See Cast. 

SHEDDING or rue Seep, [in Horfes] 
proceeds fometimes from the abundance and 
ranknefs of it, and alfo from ftrains, or 

being over loaded, and fometimes from an 
infirmity in the ftones and feed veffels, not. 
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being able to retain the feed till it be di- 
gefted and thickened. 

For the cure; take a pound ‘of Venice. or 
common turpentine, ahd the fame quantity 
of bole armoniac finely powdered, and as 
much wheat flour as will fuffice to make it 
up into a {tiff pafte ; roll ic out between your 
two hands, and break it off about'the quan- 
tity of a fmell wafh-ball, and give the horfe 
three of them morning and evening, upon 
the end of a ftick, or ina horn full of {trong 
beer, till the flux of feed ftop, which wil 
be effeéted in a week or ten days, or at moft 
in a fortnight; but before you give him the 
balls, it will be proper to purge his reins 
very well, for this will not only haften, but 
perfect the cure. 

For the fhedding of feed, or colt evil’; 
mix Venice turpentine and’ fugar together, 
and give the horfe every morning a ball, 
until the flux be ftopped. 

If you add a little of the inner bark of 
oak, or the powder of an acorn, they‘will 
be very good. 

This diftemper happens commonly in 
Auguft, and in very hot weather in May, 

For the colt evil take the powder of ani- 
feeds, and leaves of betony in equal pro- 
portion, ftamp them with white wine, till 
they come to be a very thick pafte; anoint 
the fore with this, and it will cure that im- 
perfection in the yard of the colt. 

SHELL-TOOTHED Horse; is one 
that from four years, to old age, naturally, 
and without any artifice, bears a mark in all 
his fore teeth, and there ftill keeps that hol- 
low place with a black mark, which we call 
the eye of a bean, infomuch that at twelve 
or fifteen he appears with the mark of a 
horfe that is not yet fix. 

For in the nippers of other horfes, the 
hollow place is filled, and the mark difap- 
pears towards the fixth year, by reafon of 
the wearing of the tooth. / 

About the fame age, ’tis half worn out 
in the middling teeth, and towards the 
eighth year, it difappears in the corner teeth ; 
but after a fhell-toothed horfe has marked, 
he marks {till equally in the nippers, the 
middling, and the corner teeth; which pro- 
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ceeds from this, that having harder teeth 
than the other horfes, his teeth do not wear, 
and fo he does not lofe the black fpot. 

Amonglt the Poli/h, Hungarian, and Cro- 
ation horfes, we find a great many hollow 
toothed horfes, and generally the mares are 
more apt to be fuch, than the horfes. 

SHOEING or Horsss, a work properly 
belonging to the Smith, but as Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, ‘and others who are owners of 
horfes, ought to be able to know and dif- 
tinguifh, at leaft in fome degrees, when ’tis 
well or ill done, itis judged neceffary to be 
alittle particular concerning it. 

This art confifts in paring of the hoofs 
well, in the’ fhoe’s being made of ‘good 
ftulf, in the well: fathioning the web there- 
of, and well piercing the fame, in fitting it 
to the horfe’s hoof, in making nails of good 
ftuff, and well fafhioning them; and laftly, 
in the well driving and clenching of them: 

But forafmuch as horfe’s hoofs are either 
perfect or imperfeét, and thefe laft alfo ei- 
ther rugged, long, crooked, or flat, and 
that the brufhes may be broad, or the holes 
nattow, refpeét mult be had unto them in 
this work. d 

Firft then for the paring of the perfect 
foot, and the fore feet, the feat of the fhoe 
muft be pared as even and plain as may be, 
that it may fit clofe, and not bear more upon 
one place than another, and moré mult be 
taken off the toes than the heels, for the 
heels muft be higher than the toes, becaufe 
all the weight of the horfe’s- fore-body lies 
upon the quarters and them. 

Next, the fhoe muft be made of Spanifh 
jron, with abroad web, fitting it to the 
‘hoof; and let the ipangles be thicker and 
more fubftantial than any other part of the 
fhoe; and alfo fomething broad, fo that the 
quarters on both fides may appear without 
the hoof, about a ftraw’s breadth, to guard 
the coffin, which is the ftrensth of the hoof; 
and in piercing, pierce it from‘ the quarter 


to the hard toe, but not backwards towards | 


the heel, that the holes may be wider on 


the outfide than on the infide, and that the 
circle of the piercing may be more diftant 
from the edge of the toe than from the edge 
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of the quarter where it begins, becaufe the 
hoof is thicker forwards than backwards, 
and therefore more hold to be taken: make 
the nails of the fame ftuff with the heads, 
fquare, and not quite fo broad beneath as 
above, but aniwerable to the piercing-holes, 
fo as the heads of the natls may_enter in and 
fill the fame, appearing fomewhat above the 
fhoe, and then they will ftand fure without 
fhogging, and endure danger; and that 


“which pierces them muft be of the fame fize 


with the nails, ‘that is, great above and 
fmall beneath, which is ufually but little 
regarded by our fmiths, who make the holes 
as wide on the infides as on the outfides, 
and their nails of a great fhouldering, by 
driving them over hard upon the nail-hole, 
that the heads, or rather necks of them, 
cannot enter into the holes; whereas a good 
nail fhould have no fhouldering: at all, bat 
be made with a plain fquare neck, fo as it 
may juftly fill the piercing-holes of the 
fhoe, for otherwife ‘the head’ of the nail 
ftanding high, and the neck thereofi being 
weak, it either breaks off or elfe bends upon 
any light occafion, fo as the fhoe ftands 
loofe from the hoof, and is quickly loft. 
Again, the thanks of the nails fhould be 
fomewhat flat, and the points fharp, with’ 
out hollownefs or flaw, and ftiffer towards 
the head, above thén''beneath; and when 
you drive, drive at the firtt with foft itrokes 
and alight hammer, till the nail is fome- 
what entered; and in fhoeing fine and de- 
licate horfes, their points muft be greafed 
with foft greafe, that they may the more 
eafily enter, and the two talon-nails mutt 
be droye firft; then fee whether the fhoe 
ftands right or not, which may be feen by 
beholding the frufh,’ that itis right; if not, 
it muft be fet to rights, and fo another nail 
driven in; when that is done,' let the horfe 
fet.down his’ foot again, and look round 
about it, to fee whether it fits his foot in all 
‘places, and whether he treads juft’and even 
uponit, or otherwife; and if it appears that 
it does not furnifh every part equally, but 
that itappears more on one fide than another, 
lift up ‘the horfe’s other foot, that fo he may 
ftanid fteadily on that foot, ftrike-him on the 
¥Yy2 hoof 
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hoof with the hammer, on that fide the fhoe 
is {canty, and that will make it come right. 

When the fhoe ftands {trait and jult, let 
all the reft of the nails be drove in, to the 
number of eight, four on each fide, fo that 
their points may feem ta ftand in the out- 
fice of the hoop, even and juft one by ano- 
ther, as it were in acircular line, and not 
out of order like the teeth of a faw; then 
cut them off and clinch them, fo as the 
clinches may be hidden in the hoof, which 
by cutting the hoof with the point of a 
knife, alittle beneath the appearance of the 
nail, you may eafily do. ‘This done, pare 
off the hoof with a rape, fo as the edge of 
the fhoe may feem round about it. 

Now for’ fhoeing imperfect hoofs; as to 
the broad one, in paring, as much mult be 
taken off the toe with a butteris as poffibly 
may be, keeping it always under; but the 
heels and quarters muft not be touched at 
all, unlefs it be to make the feat of the 
fhoe plain, and that muft be done as fuper- 
ficially as may be, whereby the hoofs fhall 
always remain ftrong: then make a good 
{trong fhoe, with a broad web and broad 
fpunges, pierced as before, fitting to the 
pared hoof, and let it appear from the talon- 
nail towards the hecl, a ftraw’s breadth 
without the hoof; and let it be fet in fuch 
order, and with fuch nails as appertain to 
the perfect hoof, faving that five nails muft 
be fet on the outfide of the hoof, and four 
on the infide, becaufe he wears more with- 
out than within. ; 

_ 2. The rough and brittle hoof, which is 

enerally weaker without than within, and 
ie the moft part better than the other hoofs ; 
the heels may be more opened than the 
other, that fo they may the more eafily be 
ftopped with cow-dung or other ointment, 
to bees them moift: the raggednefs alfo on 
the outfide of the coffin, fhould be filed 
away with arape, and made fmooth, and it 
muit alfo be anointed oftner than other 
hoofs; but as for the reft of the hoof it 
mutt be pared as the perfect one, for which 
the fhoe muft be made neither too light, 
but fo that it may bear the horfe, nor yet 


too heavy, for then the hoof being weak, 
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will foon caft it; and this fhoe-muft be 
pierced to be fet on with nails, five without 
and four within. 

3. The long hoof, reckoned imperfeéct, 
may be helped by cutting away the toe, for 
the fhorter foot a weak and tender leg has, 
the better; and the reft of the hoof may be 
pared like the perfeét one, for which hoof 
make as round a fhoe as you can at the toe, 
that the breadth may take away the ill fight 
of the length; if the foot be very narrow, 
Jet the fhoe difboard without the hoof, 
pierce the. deeper, and fet it backward 
enough; becaufe fuch kind of feet tread 
moft on the heels, and let it be fet on with 
eight nails, like the perfeét hoof. 

4. The crooked hoof; to pare which, 
look on that fide of the hoof which is high- 
eft and leaft worn, then pare all that away, 
and make it equal with the lower fide which 
is moft worn, without touching the worn 
fide at all, unlefs it be to make the feat of 
the fhoe plain; and for the reft, it muft be 
pared like the perfeét hoof; then haying an 
indifferent ftrong fhoe, with a broad ‘web 
ready, let it be fitted to the foot, and pare 
it not till you have laid the fhoe to the 
foot, to the intent you may pare it to the 
horfe’s beft adyantage, which may be done 
if the feant-fide be pared; that is, moftly 
the infide, more towards the toe than the - 
fuller and ftronger fide; and where the hoof 
is weakeft, there alfo the fhoe muft be made 
ftrongeft, and fet this on with nine nails, 
viz. five on the ftrongeft, and four on the 
weakett fide. 

5. In that imperfect hoof, called the flat 
hoof, otherwife the promifed hoof, make 
the feat of the fhoe plain, and take fome- 
what off the toe, but the heel and-ball of 
the foot muft not be touched, but both of 
them left as ftrong as they can be; and the 
fhoe for it muft be made with a very ftrong 
web, for the more it covers the weak fole, 
the better; and let the mid part of the 
web that covers the ball of the foot, be 
much thicker than the outfides, where the 
piercings be; and let it be fo hollow as to 
touch no part of the ball of the foot, and 
let it be large and long enough in all places, 

fo 
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fo that the horfe may go at eafe; and it muft 
be pierced round, about the toe, to favour 
the heels, and make ten holes, for ten nails, 
viz. five on every fide. 

6. For the over-hollow hoof, and confe- 
quently in imperfect ones,. pare it round 
about, efpecially the feat of the fhoe, round 
about by the edges, that fo the hollownefs 
thereof. within may not be fo deep, but 
fhallower than it was before, and let it be 
always kept moift with ftopping it, for fear 
of hoof-binding, obferving as even a hand 
as may be in your paring, in all points like 
unto the perfect hoof; and in like manner 
make for it fuch a fhoe in order and form, 
as was faid before, to ferve the perfect hoof. 

7. As to broad frufhes, which caufe weak 
heels, there’ is little or no need of paring at 
all; wherefore the toe muft only be pared, 
and alfo the feat of the fhee, as much, as 
fhall be judged neceflary to the even ftand- 
ing of the hoe, leaving the heels as {trong 
as may be; but, for this fort of hoof, the 
fhoe mutt be ftronger towards the heel than 
towards the toe; and alfo let the web be 
fomewhat broad towards the heels, to fave 
them from the ground; and it muft be fet 
on with nine nails, becaufe it is moft com- 
monly agreat,foot; but in all other refpects 
Jet it-be made like the fhoe for the perfeg&t 
hoof. ; 

8. The imperfect hoof, with narrow heels, 
mutt have the toe pared fhort, and the feat 
of the fhoe muft be made plain and fair, 
and open only fo much that there may be 
fome little fpace between the frufh and the 
heel, for the lefs you take off the heel, the 
better: for this, alight fhoe muft be made, 
with a broad web; and the fpunges muft be 
fo broad as almoft to meet together, to de- 
fend the heel from the ground, and pierce 
4t all towards the toe, {paring the heels as 
much as may be: you mutt fee that the 
fhoe be long enough towards the holes; let 
it be fet on with eight nails, like the thoe 
that fits the perfeét hoof. 

g. Now as to the paring and fhoeing. of 
the hinder foot, which is clear contrary to 
the fore feet, for the weakeft part of the 
hinder foot is the toe, and therefore in par- 
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ing them, you muft always pare it more 
than the heels; but in all other points ob- 
ferve the order of paring according to the 
perce on or imperfection of the hoofs, be- 
ore declared. 

Then in fhoeing,, it muft be here ftronger 
at the toe, and pierced nigher the heel than 
the toe, and the outfide of the thoe fhould 
be made with a calkin, not over high, but 
let the other fpunge be agreeable to the! cal- 
kin, that is, as high in a manner as the cal- 
kin, which is to keep the horfe from flid- 
ing; but then ft muft not be fharp-pointed, , 
but rather flat, and handfomely turned up- 
wards, which is the beft fort of calkin. 

But in cafe of a falfe quarter, if the horfe- 
halts, then make him a fhoe fitting to his 
foot, tacking it on the quarter, on that fide 
the falfe quarter is; but if he does not halt, 
then make it with a button or fhouldering,, 
on the infide of the fhoe, and next tothe 
fole of the foot, fomewhat diftant fromthe 
falfe quarter; towards. the. toc, which. will 
defend the fore place, that the fhoe touch it 
not; and you may travel’ your jhorfe where 
you pleafe with this fort of fhoe. 

10.. For the hoofs that interfere ; as they 
are moft commonly higher on the outfide 
than onthe infide, you fhould therefore take 
off the outfide with a butteris, to the intent 
that the infide may be fomewhat higher, if 
it will be, thanthe outfide; and then’mak- 
ing a fhoe for his foot, which fhould be 
thicker on the infide than on the outfide,, it 
muft never have any calkin,. for that will 
make the horfe tread awry, and the fooner 
to interfere. See INTERFERING. 

Laftly; for paring and: fhoeing the foot 
that is hoof-bound; firft pare the toe as 
fhort as may be, and the fole fomewhat 
thin; then open the heels well, and make 
him a half hoe, like a half moon,. See 
Hoor-Bounp. 

- And for the fhoeing of a.coaeh horfe,, See 
Coacu-Horse. 

SHOLE, a company of fifh. 

SHOOT, [with Hunters] a young-boar. 

SHOOTING or Fow.; whether the 
game be flying, or on a hedge or tree, al- 
ways endeavour to fhoot as near as you Bae 

ibly: 
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fibly can; with the wind, and rather fide- 
‘ways, or behind the fowl, than in their face; 
nor fhoot at'afingle bird, ifi-you can con- 
pafs more within your level: 

If they be on atree, hedge, of the ground, 
feek out for the moft convenient fhelter you 
can; of a hedge, bank, tree, fc. that you 
may be concealed from the fight of the fow]} 
and being within’ fhot, and having ‘a fair 
mark, lofe no time, butler fly. 

SHOOTING: Fryine, is by: experience 
found'to be the belt and:moft diverting way 
of fhooting: itis neceflary for any gentle- 
man who {ports much ‘to havé two guns; 
the barrel'of one about two’ feet nine inches, 
which will ferve very well for the beginning 
of! the:feafon, ‘and for: wood-fhooting ; the 
other about three:feet’ three inches, . for 
open-fhooting» atter Michaelmas’: (the birds 
by that time are }grown fo fhy, that your 
fhoots muft beat longer! diftances. Buvif 
youlintend one gun to ferve-for all purpofes, 
then athree feet» barrel, or’ thereabouts, | is 
moftiproper. © % : t 

You fhould always have it:cocked inirea- 
dinefs, holding your thumb over the cock, 
leftiit:fhould ‘go: off when you: would not 
have it. 2: ) 

It is generally accounted’ the beftway te 
aim at the head, if the game flies| over your 
heads\:but to aim as it were.under the belly; 
if iviflies| from you;’ and itewill be bet to 
det the:game fly a little paft you before you 
let fly, for fo doing the thot will the better 
enter the body. | Shot delivered from a gun 
in'general lofe or decreafe: half the quantity 
every ten yards, orithereabouts; fo that at 
forty yards theré will not be thrown in above 
a fourth of what would. be dnto»the fame 
fpace at twenty yards. From which it ap- 
pears, that if you take aim a foot before a 
crofs fhoot at forty yards, you ‘will be the 
moft likely to meet the bird with the center 
fhot;) and which is looked upon. to fly the 
ftrongeft, and to be the moft efficacious at 
long diftances ‘than the diverging ‘thor: for 

whether it be the fhot ftriking againft each 
other, or againft the air, at firft coming out 
of the muzzle, or whatever be the caufe of 
their diverging, it muft in fome degree re- 
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tard their motion, ‘But if there be a briflc 
wind, it will certainly bend the-courfe of 
the fhot; you muft therefore confider, whe- 
ther the wind blow with the bird, or againft 
it; if it blow with it, you need little more 
than to ‘obferve the general rule; becaufe 
the wind helps the bird forward nearly as 
much as it diverts the fhot: but if it Ay 
againft the wind, the fhot decline more 
than the bird is retarded, and therefore you 
ought to'take aim at a greater diftance be- 
fore thé bird.) onc 

One good pointer’ in the field at a time, 
if you have patience to attend him, will 
be fufficient for two men to fhoot with; 
but if you have an old’ fpringing {paniel, 
that is fo well under command that you ¢an 
always'Keep him near you;-fuch a dog may 
be ufed with your pointer with great ad- 
vantage as he will better find birds that 
aré wounded, and alfo {pring fuch as are 
near you, ‘which you’ otherwife might pafs. 
But if you thould be fond of hunting many 
pointers together in’a field, as is frequently 
done’; you fhould not have more than one 
amongft them; who has been taught to 
fetch his game; left by endeavouring toiget 
it from each other, they fhould tear it. 

Two perfons ‘in the field with guns are 
better'than more at partridge-fhooting ; who 
fhould with patience pay a due attention ‘to 
each other: ‘| When your dog points) walk 
up without any hurry, feparating a few yards 


-one to the right and the other to the left of 


your dog: if a covey fprings never fhoot 
Into the inid{t of them, ‘but let him on the 
left fingle'out a bird which Aieth to the left, 
and him onthe right a bird to the right, 
that you may not interrupt each other, nor 
both fhoot at the fame bird, and readily 
let Ay at the firft aim. Let each of ‘you 
mark the fall of his bird, and immediately 
run to the place; and if the dog does not 
fecure it, or the bird fhouldibe only wound- 
ed and have run, put'him upon the fcens 
but if your dog underftands his. bufinefs, 
and will fetch his game, it is better to 
truft to him and load again as quick as you 
can. It will always be of great ufe and 
fave much time and trouble, ‘to havea pers 


fon 
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fon without a gun to mark the flight of the 
birds. ° nde ’ 

If afingle bird be’ prung, Iet him take 
the foot to whofe fide it fies! the bird’ be- 
ing killed, caufe your dog’ to lay by it whilft 
you Yoad, ‘Jeft"he {pring other birds. thar 
are.near you. : 

If you trace the birds to a hedge, double 
the row by walking one on each fide,’ taking 
your dog on theditch fide’ “here if you have 
afpahtel'he will be of great tfe'; "as you 
may make him 86 along in the ditch, and 
your pointer on the other fide; by which 
means you will not pafs a bird, and one of 
you will moft Jikely get'a good  fhoot at it. 
Yourown judghient, with very little expe- 
rience will beft direét’ where the birds are 
moft likely to be found at different times of 
the day, according to the grounds you have 
to hunt in. 


_ Of Pheafant and Woodcock fhooting. 


*’ Pheafants or Woodcock’ generally’ lie in 
Carrs or woods Where there is much cover. 
Spaniels are therefore the dogs molt proper 
forthis kind of fhooting. Some pointers 
indeed, that are bold fpirited and have been 
’grear‘dedl’ufed to this work, will follow | 
a peatens very well; "but ftom the gene! 
rality of flow ftaunch pointers a pheafane 
will get off fo falt, ‘as When’ {prung’ to be. 
out of the reach of gun-fhot; befides they 
are not hardy enotigh to go into thick cover. 
The fpanicls’ proper for thiswork are of a | 
middling fize, their legs ‘rather fhort and 
very ftrong:' they: mutt Be hardy, able to 
bear great fatigue, difpofed to go into cover 
fieely and undaunted, to'hunt very brifkly, 
and yet go very flow when upon fcent of 
game. You cannot begin too early with 
thefe dogs, to teach them to fetch/a bird and 
bring it after you: ‘which will prevent their 
getting a habit of tearing or breaking the 
game. One of this kind muft be always 
obliged te lay down whilft you load: and 
as his bufinefs is to {pring game, you fhould 
never fuffer him to go above ten or fifteen 
yards from you; and therefore take him oi | 
with others that are brought undeicommand 
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as foon as he is able to hunt. ‘For to have 
good {paniels, they mult be ufed a great 
deal. -If you find any difficulty in keeping 
him to‘htnt ‘near'you, put ‘one! of his feet 
into his*¢bHar; vand hint him fo for an hour 
or two.'' Frequent repetitions of this pu- 
nifhrnent will bring him to a fenfe of his 
duty. One, two or three brace of fpaniels 
well-broken}*\may bé€ ufed ‘together; and 
they, will find work!enough in a large’ wood 
or thick cover. ‘If tWo /perfon§ intend hunt- 
ing ina wood, ‘ig is béft for one to go round 
it on the outfide firft, whilft the other goes 
oppofite to him a litlé Way into the wood; 
and afterwards to'fink in deeper as you fhall 
find occafion': unleis:you Know the moft 
likely partto find game ih: in which cafe you 
may hunt the interior part firft) Some per- 
fons when they want to hunt a very large 
wood approve of taking a brace of high 
mettled fpaniels that have not been broken, 


-to hunt elofe, and turn them into the'mid- 


dlé of ‘the wood; whilft they with their Well< 
broken fpariiels hunt outwards. But wnlef§ 
you have any extenfive woods to hunt, fueli 
dogs are more likely to hinder than add_to 
your {port ; and ’it will be better to hunt with 
patience with only fuch' dogs as are under 
good command, Jet the woods or cover be 
ever fo large. : 

If you'defign to fhoot Ducks, ufe no dogs 
to range, but'only ‘to follow you clofe be- 
hind, for thofe kind of fowls will rife faft 
enough. _ 

This method of fhooting fying may alfo 
be performed on horfe-back, which is more 
commodious'arid' léefs:toilfome, 

SHORT-JOINTED ; ‘a horfe is faid to 
be fhort-jointed that has'a fhort paftern. 

When the joint or the pattern, is too 
fhort, the horfe is fubject to have his fore- 
legs from thé knee to the cronet in’a ftrait 
iter ie! t 
Commonly ‘your fhort-jointed horfes! ‘do 
not'manage fo well asithe long-jointed ; ‘but 
out of the manage, the fhort-jointed are the 
belt for travel of fatigue.” gM woe 
' SHOT-MAKING; hhot for *fowlin 
fhould ‘be well® fized;” and’ of /a*modérat 


|) bignels, for thould itebe too great! then'it 


flies 
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flies thin-and fcatters too much, or if too 
{mall, then it hath not weight and ftrength 
to penetrate far, and the bird is apr to fly 
away with it: in order therefore to make it 
fuitable tothe occafion, it not being always 
to be had in al] places, fit ana purpofe ; 
I have therefore fet down the following true 
method of making all forts and fizes under 
the.name of mould-fhot, Its principal good 
properties are to be round and folid. 

Take any quantity of lead you, think fit, 
and melt it down in an iron veffel, and as it 
melts keep it ftirring with an iron ladle, 
fkimming off all impurities whatfoever that 
may arife at the top: when it begins to look 
of a greenifh colour, ftrew on it as much 
auripigmentum, or yellow orpiment, finely 
powdered, as will lie on afhilling, to every 
twelve or fourteen pound of lead; . then 
ftirring them together, ‘the’ orpiment will 
flame. 

The ladle fhould have a notch on one fide 
of the brim, for the eafier pouring out the 
lead; the ladle muft remain in the melted 
lead, that its heat may be agreeable to that 
of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 
which otherwife may happen. by it’s being 
either too hot or too cold: then to try your 
lead, drop alittle of it into the water, 


which if the drops prove round, then the | 
temper of heat is right; .if otherwife, and | 


the fhot have tails, then add more orpiment 

to increafe the heat, till it be found right. 
Then take a plate of copper, :about the 

bignefs of a trencher, which muft be made 


with a hollownefs in the middle, about | 
three inches compafs, within which mutt | 
be bored about forty holes according to the | 
fize of the fhot which you intend to caft: | 


the hollow bottom fhould be thin, but the 
thicker the brim, the better it will retain 
the heat. Place this plate ona frame of 


iron, over atub or veffel of water, about | 


four inches from the water, and {pread 
burning coals on the plate, to keep the lead 
melted upon.it: then take fome lead and 
pour it gently on the, coals on.the plate, 
and it will make its ;way through the holes 
intothe water, and form itfelfinto fhot ; do 


thus till,all your lead be run through the 
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holes of the plate; taking care by keeping 
your coals alive, that the lead do not cool, 
and fo ftop up the holes. 

While you are cafting in this manner, 
another perfon with another ladle may catch 
fome of the fhot, placing the ladle four or 
five inches (underneath the plate) in the 
water, by which means you will fee if they 
are defective, and rectify them. 

Your chief care isto keep thelead ina 
juftdegree of heat, that it be not fo cold 
as to ftop up the holes in your plate, nor 
fo hot as to caufe the fhot to crack: to re- 
medy the heat, you muft refrain working 
till it is of a proper coolnefs ; and to reme- 
dy the coolnefs of your lead and plate, you 
mutt blow your fire, obferving that the 
cooler your lead is the larger will be your 
fhot, as the hotter itis, the fmaller they 
will be. 

After you have done cafting, take them 
out of the water, and dry them over the fire 
with a gentle heat, ftirring them continually 
that they do not melt; when dry, you are to 
feparate the great fhot from the {mall, by 
the help of a fieve made for that purpofe, 
according to their feveral fizes. But thofe 
who would have very large fhot, make the 
lead trickle with a ftick out of the ladle into 
the water, without the plate. 

If it {top on the plate, and yet the plate 
be not too cool, give but the plate a little 
knock, and it will run again; care muft be 
had.that none of your implements be greafy, 
oily, or the like; and when the fhot, being 
feparated, are found too large.or too {mall 
for your. purpofe, or otherwife imperfect, 
they will ferve again at the next operation, 

SHOULDER or a Horse, is the joint 
in the fore-quarters that joins the end of the 
fhoulder-blade with the extremity of the 
fore-thigh, ; 

SHOULDER or a Brancn, is that part 
of it which beginsat the lower part of the 
archof the banquet, over-againft the mid- 
dle of the fonceau, or chaperon, and forms 
another arch under the banquet. 

The fhoulder ofthe branch cafts a greater 
or leffer circumference, according as ir is 
defigned to fortify or weaken the branch., 

SHOULDER 
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SHOULDER or a Horss, is alfo that 
‘part of his fore-hand that lies between the 
withers, the fore-thigh, the counter and the 
ibs. 

SHOULDER-PEGGED Honrszs, are fo 
called when ‘they are gourdy, ftiff, and al- 
moft without motion. 

A horfe charged with fhoulders, isa horfe 
thas has thick, ‘flefhy, and heavy fhoul- 
ders, 

SHOULDER-SPLAIT, a horfé is faid 
to be fuch when he has given his fhoulders 
fuch aviolent fhock, asto disjoint the fhoul- 
der-bone from the body, 

SHOULDERS or «a Horsz, fhould be 
harp and narrow at the withers, of a mid- 
sdle fize, flat, andbut little fefhupon them ; 

‘for if he be charged with fhoulders, he wiil 
not only be heavy on the hand, and foon 
weary, but trip and ftumble every minute, 
efpecially if with fuch fhoulders his neck be 
thick and large. : 

Some faddle-horfes, on the contrary, are 
too fmall in the fhoulders; that is, when 
their breafts are fo narrow that their fore- 
thighs do almoft touch: fuch.horfes are 
of little value, becaufe they have a weak 
fore-hand, and are apt to cut by croffing 
their legs, and carry their legs fo confufedly 
in galloping that they are fubject to fall. 

The fhoulders of a well fhaped horfe are 
compared to thofe of ahare, and the dif- 
tance between them fhould be little more 
than half the breadth of hishind-quarters. 

SHOULDER-PIGHT in a Horst, is a 
malady, being the difplacing the point of 
tthe fhoulder by fome great fall, rack, or 
pain, which may be known by one fhoulder- 
point’s flicking out farther than it’s fellow, 
and alfo he will halt downright. 

As for the cure, fwim the horfe up and 
down in deep water .a dozen times, which 
will caufe the joint to go back into its right 
place again. 

Then take two pins of afhwood, about 
the bignefs of a finger, about five inches 
dong, and fharp-pointed; flit the fkin, an 
anch above and/beneath the point of the 
fhoulder, and from above thruft’ ‘one of 
thefe pins downwards, fo that both the ends 
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may equally ftick within the fkin: but if the 
wooden pin will not pafs through eafily, you 
may firft make way for it with an iron pin. 

When you have done this, make two 
other holes crofs to the firft, fo that the other 
pin may crofs the firft pin right in the midtt, 
with a right crofs, and the firit pin fhould 
be fomewhat flat in the midft, to the end 
that the other being round, may preis the 
better without fiop, and clofe more exactly 
together. 

Then take a piece of a line, a little big- 
ger than a whip-cord, and make a Toop at 
one end, which being put over one of the 
ends of one of the pins, fo that ic may lie 
between 'the pin’s end and the fkin 3 faften 
this laft end with your packthread to the. 
reft of the cord, fo that it may not flip: 
both the pins and the cord fhould be firft 
anointed with hog’s greafe. 

Then bring the horfe into the ftable, and 
Jet him reft for nine or ten days, but let hina 
lie down as little as may be: put a paltern 
fhoe on the fore-leg, and after nine or ten 
days anoint the fore place witha little 
dialthza, or hog’s greafe, fo turn him out 
to grafs, and let.him run there till the pins 
are rotted off; if he be worked in a cart 
after the end of a month, it will fettle his 
fhoulder the better, and make him the fitter 
for riding. 

SHOULDER-PINCHING, a misfortune 
that befals a horfe by labouring or ftraining 
when too young, or by being over-loaded, 

This malady may be known by the nar- 
townefs of his breaft, and by the confump- 
tion of the flefh of the fhoulders, infomuch 
that the fore part of the fhoulder-bone will 
ftick out and be higher than the flefh; and 
if it be of a very long ftanding, the horfe 
will be very hollow upon the brifket, to- 
wards the arm-holes, and go wider beneath 
the feet than above the knee. | 

For the cure, give him a flit with a fharp 
knife an inch long, upon both fides, an 
inch under the fhoulder-bone; when that is 
done, with alarge quill put into the’ flit; 
blow up firft one fhoulder and then another; 
as big as poflibly you can, and even up to 
the withers, and with your hands ftrike the 

Zz wind 
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wind equally into every part of the fhoul- 
ders, and when they are both full, beat all 
the windy places with a hazle wand, over all 
the fhoulder; after that, with a flat iron 
flice, loofen the fkin within from the flefh. 

Then rowel the two flits or cuts with two 
round rowels, made of the upper leather of 
an old fhoe, with a hole in the midft, that 
the corruption may run out; let the rowels 
be three inches broad, and put in flat and 
plain within the cut; this may be as large 
as you think fit to lay the fame open. 

SHOULDER-SPLAITING, i a malady 

SHOULER-TORN, that may 
béfal a horfe by fome dangerous fliding, ei- 
ther at home or abroad, by which the fhoul- 
der is parted from the breaft, and fo leaves 
an open rift, not in the {kin but in the flefh, 
and the film next under the fkin, which 
renders the horfe fo lame that he is not able 
to go; and it may be known by his trailing 
his legs after him in going. 

For the cure, put a pair of ftrait pafterns 
on his feet, and keep him in the ftable with- 
out difturbing him. Then take a pint of 
fallad oil, one pound of dialthzea, half a 
pound of oil of bayes, and as much frefh 
butter; which melt all together in a pipkin; 
and with this anoint the part, and alfo 
round about the fide of the fhoulder: this 
will caufe both the faid places and all the 
fhoulder to fwell in two or three days time ; 
then prick all the fwollen parts with a hamet, 
or fleam, or a*fharp hot iron, and anoint 
the’ parts with the before-mentioned oint- 
ment, 

But if it ftill continues to fwell and gather 
to ahead, you mutt lance it where the fwel- 
ling gathers moft and feels fofteft under 
your finger, and tent it with green oint- 
ment. ; 

SHOULDER-WRENCH, a misfortune 
that befals horfes feveral ways, fometimes 
by turning or ftopping too fuddenly upon 
fome uneven ground, feynietrttes by running 
too haftily out at fome door; at other times 
by flipping or fliding either in the ftable or 
abroad, and by feveral others. 
© The'beft receipt for the cure of it, is to 
take up the horfe’s found leg before, to 
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double it backwards in the joitit, and fo tie 
it with alift, or fome foft thing, fo faft that 
it will not untie, and then to force him to 
go upon his three other legs till he fweats 
at the roots of his ears, flanks, and between 
his legs; then untie his leg and let it down, 
and this will caufe the blood to defcend into 
the plate-vein,, that it will be more vifibly 
feen when it is tied up; but if it does not 
appear fo plain as you would have it, wet it 
with warm water with your hand, and ftroke 
it downwards towards the place where you 
are to let him blood, and this will caufe it 
to appear more vifibly. 

Then tie up his leg again, and bleed him 
in the common bleeding-place, between his 
cheft and lame leg, taking away two quarts 
or more, according as the ftrain is great or 
fmall: fave a quart of the blood, and puta 
handful of falt init, ftirring it while it is 
running, that it may not clod; and when 
he has done bleeding, and you have pinned 
up the mouth of the plat-vein with a leaden 
pin or needle, to prevent it from bleeding, 
and bound fome hairs of the mane or tail 
about the pin, to keep it faft and fteady, 
till a day or two after that you take it out, 
fmear him with the blood; but before you 
pin him up, anoint him all over the fhoul- 
der and breaft, between his legs, and down 
to his knee, with oil of torpentine and 
itrong beer or ale, in equal parts, fhaked and 
mingled together very well in a glafs vial, 
clapping and dabbing it well with your 
hand; then fmear all the faid places ahoint- 
ed, with the blood and falt, chafing and 
dabbing this alfo very well with your hand; 
then fet him up to his meat, and with a lift, 
or garter, tie both his legs together as clofe 
as you can; then the next day untie him and 
walk him out, and if you find that he goes 
pretty well, ride him gently about a mile, 
and then fet him up again, tying his fore- 
feet together as before. . 

But if he does not go well the firft day, 
do not ride him, but only walk him the 
fecond ; and the third day, after his dreffing, 
do not only, tie his legs, but flat a ftick on 
both fides, like a pag He about the bignefs 
of a fix-pence, drive this between the toe 
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of his thoe and the toe of his foot, faft, fo 


that it may not come out; and always while 
he ftands {till in the ftable, tic his legs clofe, 
and peg him with the wedge; and when you 
take him out to walk or ride, untic his legs 
and take out the wedge. 

Do this every night and morning until he 
is cured, which will be in a few days, if the 
hurt has been newly received. 

The Sieur de Solleyfel, and others, pre- 

‘ feribe the following medicine for thefe ma- 
ladies : - , 

Take half a pound of new wax, the fame 

quantity of rofin, pitch, and common tur- 
pentine; a pound of oil of olives, two pound 
and ahalf of capon’s greafe, the fame quan- 
tity of badger’s, horfe’s, and mules, and 
of the marrow of a ftag: oil of turpentine, 
two ounces; caftor, worms, camomile, St. 
John's wort, linfeed, and of foxes, two 
‘ounces: fet the olive oil in a bafon over a 
clear fire, with the wax, rofin, and pitch 
pounded together, ftirring them over the 
frame till they are diffolved; then add the 
fats and {tag’s marrow, and then the tur- 
pentine, and let the whole incorporate over 
a gentle fire. out 

Then pour in the oils, keeping ftirring 
them for half a quarter of an hour, then 
take it off the fire, and keep ftirring it till 
it is cold. 

When you apply this ointment, rub the 
affected part with a wifp of ftraw, and hay- 
ing warmed your hand, chafe in the oint- 
ment as hot as the horfe and your hand is 
able to bear it, holding a hot fire-fhovel 
near the part to caufe it to penetrate: Tepeat 
this once in two days, 

SHRAPE,) a place baited with chaf or 

SCRAPE, § corn, to entice birds. 

To SHRIEK, 7 [with Forefters] to cry or 

To SHRIKE, } 
does at rutting-time. 


SIGNS or Sickness 1x Horsts. {The firtt 
fign of a horfe’s indifpo ition, is,his loath-| 
ing his food; then’ it muft be obferyed, 


whether he has a,wild and haggard look, for 
_the eye of a horfe is, as it were, a glafs, 
through which you may difcern the inward 
Aifpai 


make a noife, as a badger| 


on of his body; obferve, likewife, 
: 
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whether his ears be cold, his mouth hot and’ 
foaming, or clammy, the hair of his flanks 
rough and ftaring, and paler than ufual 
about the ends; Re dung hard or black, 
sen, and his urine clear and undi- 
ed, Tike water. 
In this cafe his eyes are fubje& to weep, 
his head heavy and hanging down; he is apt 
to flumble as he walks; he is Now and dull, 
though he was vigorous before; he never 
mindsotherhorfes, contrary to his former cuf- 
tom, herifes and lies down often in the ftable, 
looking towardshis flanks, which are doubled 
and folden in; his heart beats, which may 
be perceived, by laying your open hands 
between the fhoulder and fengle, on the left 
fide; and he is alfo indifferent and uncon- 
cerned at what is done to him. 

The Sieur Selley/el obferves, when a horfe 
has been long fick, ftales without {triding, 
and even without thrufting forth his yard, 
letting the water drop from the fkin or fheath, 
it almoft always portends death, unlefs in 
fuch horfes as have that cuftom when they 
are in health; in which cafe, you mult draw 
no conjeétures from this fign, though they 
continue to ftale after the fame manner dur- 
ing their ficknefs. 

Another no lefs fatal fign is, when the 
hair of his tail, and on his fkull, be cafily 
plucked off. ‘ 

It is a dangerous fign, when a horfe cither 
never lies down, or {tarts up immediarcly, 
not being able to breathe freely in a lying 
pofture; whereas if in the declenfion of this 
difeafe he lie down, and continue long in 
this pofture, itis a very good fign. 

hen a fick horfé turns up the whites of 
his eyes, you may conclude that he is in 
pain, and that his difeafe is of long conti- 


or 
ge 


nuance. 


From thefe figns, you may conjeéture in 
general, that your horfe is fick, and after- 
wards you muft endeayour to difcoyer his 
particular diftemper, that you may be able 


_to.apply fuitable remedies; for a difeafe that 
is known, is half cured. . 


But to be more particular: heayinefs of 
the countenance, extreme loofenefs, or cof- 


;tivenefs, thortnefs of breath, loathing of 
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meat, 
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meat, a rotten cough, flownefs of pace, 
hollownefS of flanks, hanging down of ears, 
ec. but efpecially if an horfe, who before 
was ufually of a chearful countenance, hangs 
down his head, it is a fign of a fever, head- 
ach, the flaggers, or fore eyes. 

If he turns his head backwards on the 
right fide, to the part aggrieved, it indi- 
cates an obftruétion in the liver, butif down 
to his belly, of the cholic, bots, or worms. 

If water run out of his mouth, it isa 
fign of the ftaggers, or wet-cough. 

The hollownefs of a horfe’s temples, is a 
fign cither of the ftrangles, or old age. 

A fwelling about the ears indicates: the 
poll-evil, if it be under them, it is a fign 

. of the vives; and in the mouth, of the 
canker, flaps, or lampers. 

If he have a ftinking breath, or foul mat- 
ter iffues from his noftrils, it is an indication 
that he has an ulcer in his nofe or head; if 
‘the matter be black, it is a fign of the 
mourning of the chine, or the like; and if 
white, of the glanders; if yellow, it fhews 

_a confumption of the liver, and rottennefs 
of the lungs. 

If his breath or body be hot, they indi- 
cate a fever and heat of the ftomach; when 
a horfe’s tongue hangs out and is fwelled, ic 
indicates the ftronger that ‘his liver is in- 
flamed; if befides he forfakes his meat, 
that he has either the dry or moift yellows. 

Shortnefs of breath,- and beating of the 
flanks, indicate a fever, or the ftrangles ; 
but if the paffage of his throat be ftopped, 
it is a fign that the film of the lungs is 

. broken, and the fpleen is troubled, or elfe 
that he is broken winded. 

If ahorfe eats and drinks little, it isa fign 
of acold liver: but if he covets to drink 
much, and eats alittle, it is either a fign of 
a fever, rotten lungs, ‘heat in the ftomach, 
heat in the liver, or.the dry yellows. 

If there be a fwelling under his throat, it 
js an indication of the glanders: if about 
the roots of the tongue, of the ftrangles ; 

_but if there be nothing but little knobs, 
like wax kernels, they indicate no more than, 
that’ he has a cold. niet | 

Coughing; or an offering to cough, is al 


‘indicates the dropfy 
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fign of the glanders, or a wet or dry cough,, 
or a confumption, or foundering of the 
body, ; 

If ahorfe be fcabby, and ulcerous all over 
his body, and about the neck, it is a plain 
indication that he has the mange; an ulcer 
full of knots, creeping about thé veins, 
fhews the farcy; if it fpread abroad only in 
one place, itis canker; when hollow and 
crooked, a fiftula; but if it be a fpungy 
wart, full of blood, it is an anbury, 

A {welling on the left fide, is an indica- 
tion of afick fpleen; in the flank, of a cho- 
lic; but if in the belly and legs, of the 
dropfy. 

The hollownefs of the back is an indica- 
tion of the dry malady of’ the dropfy. 

Staring of the hair indicates a bad {tomach, 
or a foundering in the body; but generally 
a cold, or want of cloathing. 

Leannefs and gauntnefs, indicate him to 
be hide bound, in aconfumption, that he is 
troubled with a dry malady, inflammation 
of the liver, foundering in the body, wornis, 
cholic, or the yellows. 

Staling with pain, fhews foundering in 
the body, the ftone or wind cholic; and if 
his urine be blackifh and thick, a pain in 


the kidnies; but if yellow, the glanders..’ 


Trembling is an indication of a fever, or 
of foundering in the body; and if a horfe 
trembles after drinking, it fhows he has an 
ague fit upon him, and he will afterwards- 
glow, and fometimes he will fweat after- 
wards. 

Laxativenefs, or loofenefs of body, is an 
indication of the heat of the liver; and on 
the contrary, coftivenefs indicates the dry 
yellows, or difeafes of the gall. . 

If ahorfe ftrikes at his belly with his foot, 
itis afign of the cholic; but if in ftriking he 
fifks his tails alfo, then either bots or worms 
are indicated. ; 

If a horfe lie much on his left fide, it is 
a fign of the fpleen; and if on the right 
fide, of the heat of the liver; and if he be 
reftlefs, it is probable it may be caufed by 
bots and worms, cholic or griping in the 
belly; but if he ae himfelf abroad, it 

» and if he groans when 
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he is down, it betokens a fick fpleen, moift 
yellows, bots, or film broken ; but if he is 
not able to rife when he is down, itis a fign 
either of a mortal weaknefs, or-foundering 
in the body and legs. : 
Signs may alfo be taken from the urine 
ofa horfe; thefe, according to fome au- 
thors, are accounted not fo material and cer- 
tain as thofe from the dung are, yet others 


- again fay, they are more certain.” And 


That if a horfe in his Gcknefs ftales clear, 
and it being faved and fet by, there be no 
fediment in it, itis an indication of a grow- 
ing diftemper: but ifthe urine turn of a 
reddifh or yellowifh colour, and has either 
acloud fwimming in it, that is not black or 
earthy, and a fediment falling to the bot- 
tom, and begins to have a rank fimell, it 
fhews that the difeafe is beginning to break ; 
but if the cloud be of an earthy or black 
colour, cohering in a body without parting, 


‘itis a fign that the difeafe will prove mor- 


‘death. " 


tal. ; 
Again, ifa horfe’s urine be different at 
different times, fometimes giving indica- 


“tions of foundnefs, and at other times of 


ficknefs, it then intimates there is a.maligni- 
ty in the difeafe, proceeding from aninequa- 
lity of the compofition of the blood, which 
alfo caufés an inequality in it’s motion. 
Urine of a yellowifh colour, rather thick 
than thin, of a ftrong finell, and piercing 
quality, is reckoned healthful, found, 
and good; but, on the contrary, if it be of 
a deep red tinéture, either like or inclining 


“to blood, then the horfe has either Had too 


great heats, by being over ridden, or ridden 
too early after winter grafs. 

If a horfe’s urine be of a high colour, 
clear and tranfparent, like old March beer, 
it isa fign there is an inflammation in his 
body, dnd he hastakena furfeit; ifirbeara 
little cream at thetop, itindicates a weaknefs 
in the back, or confumption of the feed ; but 


-a green oneis a fign of a confumption in the 


body ; with bloody ftrokes, is a fign of an 
ulcer in the kidnies: and one that is black, 
thick, and cloudy, indicates approaching 


The dung of a horfe is the beft difcoverer 


“have no fmell, 
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of his inward'parts ; the colour or complex- 
ion of which ought to be well obferved, 
when he is in beft health, and at beft feed- 
ing ; and as heis found to alter, fo a judg~ 
ment is to be made, either of his health or 
ficknefs. Buttobe more particular: 

“If his dung be clear, crifp, and of a pale 
yellowih caft, hanging together, and not 
féparating, more than as itis broke by it’s 
own weight in falling, and is neither fo thick 
nor fo thin, but that it will flat a little on 
the ground, and indeed both in fcent and 
fubftance, refemble the ordure of a found 
man, then he is clean, well fed,. and with- 
out imperfeétion.. 

If again his firft and fecond dung be well 
coloured, yet fall from him in round’knots 
or pellets, and the reft be good, itis not 
much matter; for it is only an indication 
that he Has’ eaten hay. lately, and that will 
always come away firft ; but if all his dung 
be alike, then it is a fign of foul feeding, 


| and that he has eaten either too much hay, 


or too much litter, and too little corn. 

When his dung isin round pellets, and 
blackifh or brown, it is a fign of inward 
heat in the body; if it be greafy, of foulnefs, 
and that the greafe is melted but cannot 
come away. 

If he voids greafe in grofs fubftance with 
his dung, and it is white and cleat, and 


‘comes away kindly, heis inno danger; bur, 


on the contrary, if it be yellow or putrified, 
then it is a fign thatthe greafe has lain long 
in his body, and, if not prevented, that 
ficknefs will enfue. 

Again ; if the dung he ftrong and hard, 
it indicates that he has had too {trong heats, 
and'that he will afterwards be colftive, if 
it be not prevented; if it be pale and loofe, 
it indicates either inward coldnefs of body, 
or too much moift and corrupt feeding , 
but if the dung is ftinking, it fhews' the 
heat of the liver; but on the contrary, ifvit 
the coldnefs of the liver; 
but if it be indigefted, then it-isan indi- 
cation either of a confumption, or of a dry 
malady. 


'. “Signs may alfo be taken from the pulfe‘of 


a horfe, which may be very plainly felt-up- 
Qn. 
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on his temples, and fore-legs ; but as that 
method has not yet obtained, among the 
experienced in.that way, I fhall pafs it over. 

But notwith{tanding what has been faid, 
in a more particular manner, as to the 
figns of ficknef$ in horfes, it ought to be ob- 
ferved in general, that it is a very difi- 
cult taik to arrive at any certain knowledge 
of the difeafes of brute beafts, and therefore 
it ought not to be wondered at, that even 
farriers themfelves are often miftaken, as 
to the figns, becaufe they can only judge by 
outward appearances ; and efpecially becaufe 
there are many difeafes, that have the fame 
common fymptoms ; and although a perfon 
may, by them, be affured that a horfe has a 
fever, ora ftrangury, yet he can {earcely, 
at the fame time, be certain, without a very 
nice examination, whither he may not have 
an inflammation.in the p/eurg, or in his 
kidnies; for all the figns that thefe animals 
ufually give in the affections of particular 
parts, is their turning their heads towards 
that part, and indeed that is not always to be 
depended on; for a horfe may turn his head 
to the right fide of his belly, and thereby a 


perfon may be miftaken, in fuppofing the. 


diftemper-to be a difeafed liver, in that the 
_horfe~often gives the fame fign in the cho- 
dic. 
SIDE; to ride a horfe fide-ways, -is to 
pafflage him, to make him go upon two treads, 
one of which is marked by his fhoulders, 
and the other by his haunches..  ~ 
SIDE-LAYS [with Hunters] dogs fet in 
the way to be let flip at a deer as he pafies 


by. 

YSIGUETTE; is a cayeffon with teeth or 
motches, that is a femi-circle of hollow and 
vaulted iron, with teeth like a faw, confift- 
ing of two or three pieces joined with 
hinges, and mounted witha head-ftall, and 
two ropes, -asif they were. the cayeffon that 
in former times were wont to be:put upon 
the nofe of a fiery, ftiff-headed horfe, in’ 
order to. keep him in fubjeétion. 

There is afort of figuette, thatis around 
iron, all of one piece, fewed under the nofe- 
band of the bridle, that it. may not be in 

_yiew. | 


down he will not be able to rife, 
from the weaknefs of his hinder limbs. 


ki 
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SINEW, -to unfinew a horfe, is to cyt 
the two tendons on the fide of his head, 

A horfe is faid to be finew fhrunk when he 
is oyer-rid, and fo born down with fatigue, 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied, through a 
ftiffnels and contrattion of the two finews, 
that are under his belly, 

SINEW sprune, is a violent attaint, or 
over-reach, in which ahorfe ftrikes his toe, 
or hinder-feet, again{t the finew of the fore- 
leg. 

For Cramps orConvulfions in the finews: 
thefe are violent contra¢tions, or drawings 
together of the limbs, either throughout 
the whole body, or particularly in one limb 
or member; and proceed from caufes either 
natural, or accidental; if from natural 
caufes, they proceed either from too great 
fulnefs or emptinefs. 

When they proceed from fulnefs,- they 
are caufed by a furfeit, either in eating or 
drinking, or the want of proper evacuation. 

When from emptinefS, they proceed from 
too frequent, and too plentiful blood-let- 
tings, or too much and violent purgings, 
or too hard labour; all which fill the hol- 
lownefs of the finews, with cold, windy va- 
pours, which are the only great caufes of 
conyulfions. 

If they proceed from accidental caufes, 
then itis either from fome wound received, 
where a finewhas been but half cut afuhder, 
or only pricked, which prefently caufesa 
conyulfion all over the body. 

The figns of the diftemper are, the horfe 
will carry his neck {tif and will not be 
able to ftirit; his back will rife up like 
the back of a camel, or.like a bended bow ; 
his crupper will thrink inward, his fore-legs- 
will ftand clofe together, and his belly will 
be clung up tohis back-bone ; when he lies 
efpecially 


The cure. Firft fweat him, either chy 


burying him in .a horfe-dunghill, or-elfe 
_ by applyin 


hot .blankets doubled about 
each fide of his heart and body; then after 
his fweat, anoint, his body all over with oil 
of Petroleum, for that is much better than.oil 
of bay, orjoil of cyprefs., : 
Then 
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Then give him to drink the following li- 
quor: 

Take one drachm of Aja Fetida, with 
annifeeds, feeds of fenugreek, and cummin 
feeds, of each half an ounce; put thefe 
into aquart of ftrong white wine, and add 
to them three of four large fpoonfuls of olive 
~ oil, taking care to keep him warm after 
the dtink, and to feed him with’ good bean 
bread, and warm mafhes, made of malt 
ground, and warm water; and this will, in 
a little time, reduce his finéws to their for- 
mer ability. 

But if the convulfion come accidently, as 
by the prick, or half cut of a finew, then 
fearch for the wounded finew, and, with 
a pair of fheers, clipitafunder, and the con- 


. -vulfion will ceafe. 


But if it/be only a cramp, and fo but in 
one limb, then rub or chafe the grieved 
part with a hard wifp, or ahay-rope, and 
the pain will ceafe, , 

SINGLE [with Hunters] the tailof a 
roe-buck, or any other deer. 

SIT-FAST, a malady in an horfe, 

STICK-FAST, } being an hard. knob, 
even as hard asa horn, that grows ona 
horfe’s fkin, “under the faddle, faft to his 
fiefh, which comes by a faddle-gall, or 
bruife; which notimpofthumating, the fkin 
falls down, and looks like a hard_ piece of 
leather. ; t 

The method of curing it, is to take along 
nail, with the point turned inwards, and 
with that, to take hold of the edge of the 
dead fkin or horn, which will rife from the 
found fkin, and, with a fharp knife, to cut 
away the dead and hard {kin from the found 
flefh, and to heal it up, by pouring hot but- 
ter into it morning and evening, and when 
the flefh is made even, dry and fkin it, either 
with the powder of honey and lime, or with 
foot and cream mixed together, or wafh the 
wound either with urine or white wine, and 
dry it up with the powder of oyfter-fhells 

» burht, or bole armoniac. 
SKITTISH Horse; is one that leaps 


inftead of going: forward, and does not fet’ 
outor part from the hand freely, nor em- 


ploy himfelfas‘he ought todo, 
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SKY-LARK ; there is a great difference 
between one fky-lark and another, for one 
may not be worth two-pence, when another 
fhall be worth two pounds. 

This bird is very hardy, and will live up- 
on any food ina manner, fo that he have 
but once a week a turf of three leaved 
grafs. 

This bird is later than the wood-lark by 
almoft two months, for as the wood-lark- 
hath young ones in Merch, the fky-lark 
hath rarely’any till the middle of May. 

But though in winter we fee great flocks 
of thefe birds yet we find the fewett of their 
nefts of any birds, that are known to be fo 
plentiful. 

They commonly build in corn, or high 
grafs meadows, and have ufually three or 
fourinanelt, rarely, ifever, exceeding that 
number. : 

The young may be taken at a fortnight 
old, and will be brought up almoft with any 
meat ; but if they have at firft fheep’s heart, 
and egg chopped together, till they be about 
three weeks old, or till they will feed them- 
felves, it will not not be amifs; and when 
they-come to feed themfelves, give them 
oatmeal, hemp-feed, and bread, mingled to- 
gether witha little egg, but let the hemp- 
feed be bruifed; but you. muft be fure at 
firit to chufe fuch feed as have good fweet 
kernels, or it will do them no good. 

Being brought up young, thefe birds 
may be trained to any thing, but you muft 
be fure to give them fand at the bottom of 
their cage, and. to let them have a frefh 
turf every week; but they muft haveno 
perches in ‘their cages, as the wood-lark, 
for thefe are field birds. : 

Now as to the manner of taking an old 
fky-lark, it may be done with an hobby and 
nets, as the wood-lark is catched. See 
Woov-Lark. 

But there are alfo otherways for it in dark 


‘nights with a trammel net, of thirty fix 


yards long, «and fix yards over, run through 
with fix ribs of packthread, which ribs at 
the ends are put upon two poles, fixteen fect 
long, ‘made leffer at each and, and fo drawn 


between .two smen, half a yard from, the 


eas 
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ground every fix fteps, touching the ground : 


to caufe the birds to fly up, otherwife the 
net may be carried over them, without dif- 
turbing them; fo when you hearithem fly 
againit the net, clap it down, and they are 
4afe under it. 

This net will not only take fky larks, but 
all other forts of birds that come near, fuch 
as partridges, quails, wood cocks, {nipes, 
fieldfares, Gc. and almoft in every dark 
night. mies 

Another way of taking:them, is with a 
pair of day nets, and a glafs, which is fine 
port in a clear frofty morning; thefe-nets 
‘are commonly feven feet deep, and fifteen 
long, knit with French mefh, and very fine 
thread ; thefe ‘nets take all forts of birds 
that come within. their compafs. 

Thefe larks are alfo taken witha low bell, 
with a great light carried in a tub, both by 
-one man, and the net by another, or the 
“bell is carried by one man, as alfo the tub 
and candles, and the net by another; and 
the light and thefe little bells together, fo 
amazes the birds, that they lie for dead, 
cand fo the net is toffed over them. 

This method of birding has a great-con- 
veniency beyond the trammel net; for with 
the bell the fowlers can go among the 
~bufhes, by rivers, and fhaw-fides, where the 
{nipes and woodcocks commonly lie, and 
it is a fure way of taking a covey of par- 
tridges. . 

The laft way of taking darks, is in a great 
fnew, by taking an hundred, or two hun- 
_dredyards of pack-thread, faftening at every 
fix inches a noofe made of horfe-hair, two 
hairs ‘are fufficient, if they be twilted to- 
gether ; the more line the better, becaufe it 
will reach the greater length, and of con- 
Sequence afford the more fport. 

Then at every twenty yards you muft 
have a little ftick to thruft into the ground, 
and fo go on till ic be all fet; when you 
shave done this, featter fome white oats 
‘among, the noofes, from one end to the 
other, and you will fmd the larks flock 
thither ; when three or four are taken, take 
them out, or elfe they will make the others 


fly ; and when you are atone end, they will 
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be at the other end feeding; fo that you 
need not fear fearing them away, for it 
makes them more eager at their food. 

If the fnow fall not till after Chri/fmas,: 
thefe birds feldom or never prove good for 
finging; as for thofe you intend to keep for 
finging, take them in Ofoder, and then 
they will fing a little after Chriftmas. 

Of thofe chufe out the ftraiteft, largeft 
bird, and he that has ‘the moft white upon 
his tail, for thefe are the moft ufual marks 
of a-ceck. _ 

As for a cage, you muft let it be a large 
one, with a difh in the middle’of it, or at 
one end, and put alfo fome water, when 
you place the turf in it, for the water caufes 
the turf to grow in the cage. 

If you find him wild, tie his wings for 
two or three weeks, till he becomes both ' 
acquainted and tame; as foon as you per- 
ceive him pretty orderly, untie his wings, 
ftill letting him hang at.the fame place that 
he did. 

This old bird’s food mult be hemp-feed, 
bread, and a few white oats, for he takes 
great delight in hufking the oats ; and when 
he begins to fing, give him once a week a 
hard egg, or fhred him a little boiled mut- 
ton, or veal, or fheep’s heart; but you muft 
not give him, or any other bird, any falt 
meat, nor-bread that is any thing falt. 

SLABBERING-BIT. See Masticapour. 

SLAK a Lc, is faid of a horfe, when he 
trips or ftumbles. 

SLACK tHr Hanp, is to flack the bridle, 
or give the horfe head. 

SLIMING [in Falconry] a term ufed of 
a hawk, muting long-ways in an entire fub- 
ftance without dropping any thing. 

SLOT [with Hunters] the view or print 
of a ftag’s foot in the ground. ~ i 

SLOUGHT [Hunting-term] a herd, or 
company of fome fort of wild beafts, as a 
flought of bears, r : 

_SLOUTH-HOUND, } a dog fo called 

SLUTH-HOUND, J in Scotland, fome- 
what larger thama rache, and in colour, for 
the moft part, brown or fandy, fpotted., 

Thefe, animals are endowed with-fo-exqui- 
fitea fenfe of {melling, that they willfollow the 

- foor 
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foot-fteps of thieves, and purfue them with 
violence, till they overtake them ; ~nay 
though a thief fhould take the water, they 
will follow him, and never be quiet, till 
they have got what they feck for; for it was 
a common cuftom in the borders of England 
and Scotland, where the people were ufed to 
live too much upon theft, that if fuch a 
dog brought his leader to any houfe, where 
entrance was denied them, then they took 
it for granted, that both the ftolen goods, 
and the thief alfo, were therein. 

SNAFFLE, after the Englifb fafhion, is 
a very flender bitt-mouth, without any 
branches : the Engli/b make much ufe of them 
and fearce ufe any true bridles, but in the 
fervice of war. 

SNAFFLE, or Smati-waTeERING Birt, 
is commonly a featch-mouth accounted, 
with two very little ftraight branches, anda 
curb, mounted with a head-ftall, and two 
Jong reins of Hungary leather. 

SNAKES and Avprrs. To drive them 
from the garden plant wormwood in various 
parts of it, and they will not come near it, 

Or, fmoak the place with hartfhorn, or 
lily roots, burnt in afire-pan, and they will 
fly from the place. [ 

Or, old fhoes burnt, or other Stinking 
ftuff, will drive them away ; or afh-tree 
boughs, while green leaves are on them, laid 
aboutyour ground will have the fame effect. 

Or, take a handful of onions, and ten 
river crab fifh, beat them well together, and 
Tay it in the place where they come, and 
you may kill many of them together. 

SNAP. Snap-Anorine is with two large 
hooks tied back to back, and one fmaller to 
fix your bait on. Your tackle mutt be very 
ftrong, and your line not quite fo long as 
your rod, with a large cork float, leaded 
enough to make it fyim upright. Your 
bait muft riot be above four inches long. 
As foon as ever you perceive the cork to be 
drawn under water, ftrike very ftrongly with- 
out giving the fith time, otherwife he will 
throw the bait out of his mouth. When 
you find he is hooked, matter him as foon 

is you can, and with your landing-net under 
mi get him out of the water. Some pre- 
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fer a double fpring hook, and put the bait 
on ‘by thrufting the wire into the middle of 
its fide and through its mouth, fewing up 
the mouth afterwards. See ANGLING. 

SNARE; a trap or gin to catch beafts, 
birds, &c. among fifhermen, a wire-gin, 
ftall-net, or wile. 

SNET [Hunting-term] the fatof all forts 
of deer: 

SNIGGLING or Broccuine for eels, is 
another remarkable method of taking them, 
and is only to be practifed on a warm day 
when the waters aré. low. This requires a 
ftrong line of fill, and a fimall hook baited 
with a lob-worm.' Put the line into the 
cleft of a ftick; about a foot and a half from 
the bait, and then thruft it into fuch holes 
and places’ before-mentioned where! he is 
fuppofed to lurk ; and if there be one there, 
it is great odds but he takes your'bait. Some 
put that part of the line next the hook into 
the cleft; but however that be, it muft be 
fo contrived that the line may be difengaged 
from, the ftick, - without checking the eel 
when he takes the bait. When’ hehas fwal- 
lowed it, he is not to be drawn out haftily, 
but after he ‘is prety well tired with pulling, 
and then you will make him more fecure. 

NV. B. Whenyou broggle under a bridge 
with a boat, take care it does not ftrike 


| agaihft the bridge, nor difturb the water’; 


either of which will drive them into’ their 
holes, fo far, that they will fearcély ever 
bite. The beft and ‘largeft eels are caught 
in the Merfey by this mtthod. 

SNIPES; in order ‘to take fnipes, take 


| a large number of birchen twigs, as fifty 
| or ‘fixty, or more,’ at your pléafure, and 


lime them very well together. 
Having done this go in fearch after fuch 
places, where fnipes do ufually frequent, 


| which'may be known by their dung. 


They will lie very thick in thofe places, 
where the water lies open in hard, frofty, 
or fhowy weather ; and haying taken notice 
of the: place where they moftly feed, fet 
what number of your twigs you pleafe, at a 


| yard diftance one from another, and fet them 


floping, fome one way, and ‘fome another ; 
then retire to a convenient diftance from the 
Aaa place, 
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place; and you will find there will be fearce 
one fnipe in ten will mifs the lime twigs, by 
reafon that they fpread their wings, and 
fetch a round clofe to the ground, before 
they alight. 

When you fee any taken, do not ftir at 
firt, for he will feed with the twigs under 
his wings, and as others come oyer the place, 
he will be a means to entice then down to 
him. 

When you fee the coalt clear, and that 
there are not many that are not,taken, you 
may then take them up, faftening one or 
two of them, that the others flying over, 
may alight at the fame place. 

If there be any other open place, near to 


that where you have planted your twigs, | 


you muft beat them up; the reafon why 
they: delight to haunt open places, and 
where fprings run with a gentle ftream, is 
becaufe they cannot feed, by reafon of their 
bills, in places that are hard and flony, and 
about thefe plafhes in fhowy weather, they 
very much refort, 

To SNITE, ). [with Falconers] a hawk 

To SMITE, } is faid fo to do, when fhe 
wipes her beak or bill, after feeding. 

SNORT ; is a certain found, that a horfe, 
full’ of fire, breathes through his noftrils, 
and founds as if he had a mind to expel 
fomething that is in his nofe, and hindred 
him from taking breath. 2 

The noife, or found, is performed by the 
means of a cartilage within the noftrils. 

Horfes of much mettle, fhort when you 
offer to hold them in. 

“fo SOAR ; to fly high as fome birds do. 
. SOAR-AGE [fin Falconry] a term ufed of 
hawks, to fignify the firft year of theirage. 

SOAR-HAWK ; is a hawk fo called from 
the firft taking her from the eyrie, till fhe 
has mewed, or caft herzfeathers: thefe as well 
as the branchers, are to be diligently taught, 
and the falconer muft bring them off from 
their ill cuftom of carrying, by giving them 
large trains, by which means they will learn 
to abide on the quarry. See the article Spar- 
now-Hawk, 
_SOLDIER’s O1ntmenr ; a medicine for 
a hprfe that is fhoulder-fplaited, which you 
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may ,prepare after -the following manners 
Take twelve ounces of frefh bay-leaves, ten 
ounces of rhue, four ounces of mint; fage, 
wormwood,. rofemary, and. bafil, ,of cach 
two ounces, five pounds of olive oil; one 
pound of yellow wax, and half a pound of 
Malaga wine; bruife all the leaves, and boil 
the whole to the confiftence of an ointment; 
and keep it for ufe. 

SOLE.or a Horse; is) a fort of a horn, 
thatis much tendererthenthe other hornthat 
éncompafies the foot, and by reafon of it’s 
hardnefs, is properly called the horn or hoof. 

To rake out tHe SOLE; is to do it 
without touching the horn of the hoof, for if 
you take off the horn, you make a hoof caft. 

The fole is taken out for feveral.infirmi- 
ties, and.a horfe that. has been unfoled, will 
recover in a month’s time. 

The fole ought to be thick and ftrong, 
and the whole lower part of the foot, where 
the fhoe is placed, hollow; when a fhoe is 
right fet, it fhould not at all reft upon the 
fole, and but very feldom touch it. ; 

Crownep SOLE; is when the foot is 
fhaped like the back part of an oyfter-thell, 
and the fole higher than the hoof; fo that 
the whole foot is quite filled up on the lower 


part. 

Hicu SOLED; a horfe is faid to be fo, 
whofe fole is round underneath, fo that it 
is hjgher than the hoof, which oftentimes 
makes a horfe halt, and hinders the fhocing 
of him, unlefs the fhoe be yaulted, : 

The fhoe of a horfe ought to be fo fer 
upon the hoof, as not to bear upon the fole; 


| for otherwife the fole would be hurt, and’ 


not only make the horfe lame, but corrupt the 


| flefh that feparates it from the coffin bone. 


SORE [with Hunters] a male deer from 
four years old. 

SORING [with Sportfinen] the footin 
of a hare in open fields ;, for then the hunt{- 
men fay fhe fores. 

SORRANCES:; maladies incident to, 


horfes, and are accounted two fold, as cithex - 


an evil ftate or compofition of a horfe’s. 
body, which is ta be difcerned either by the 


hape, number, quantity or fight of th 
“member difeated; or it is the loofening and® 


divifion 
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divifion of an unity, which as it may change 
diverfely, fo it has divers names according- 
ly; for if fuch a loofening and divifion be 


in the bone, ‘then it‘is called a fracture, if | 


in any flefhy part, a wound or ulcer; if in 
the veins, arupture ; if in the finews, acon- 
vulfion or cramp ; and if in the fkin an ex- 
coriation. For the cure, See WaTER for 
SorRancEs. 


SORREL ; is a reddifh colour, ‘ with | 
which the mane ought to be red or white ; 


itis diftinguifhed according to the degrees 


of it’s deepnefs, into a burnt forrel, and a | 


bright or light forrel ; but, generally fpeak- 

ing, it is the fign of a good horfe. 

: SOUND; a horfe is fuch, that does not 
alt 


When a jockey fells'a horfe, he Warrants 
him) found, hot or cold’; that is, that he 
does not halt, neither when you mount him, 
nor when he is heated, nor yet after alight- 
ing, when he ftands.and cools. 

SOUND, wish Fiuaters) aterm ufed 

‘SOUNDER, S for'an herd, or company of 
wild hogs, boars, or fwine. : 

SOURIS; is a cartilage in the noftrils of 
a horfe, by the means of which-he’ fnorts. 
See SNorT. ‘ ! ; 

SPADE; agelded beaft, alfo a deer of 
three years old}? if 'u on) ai I : 

SPANIEL; ‘there’ are two forts of dogs 
which neceffarily ferve for fowling ; the firit 
findeth the game “on ‘the Jand and the other 
on the water. See Warer-Spawiet, Dos, 


ec. a i 

Such fpaniels as delight on the and,’ play 
their parts either by fwiftnefs!of foot, or by 
often quefting to'fearch out and to fpring the 
bird for further hope of reward, Or elfe by 
fome fecretfign and’ privy token difcover the 
place where they fall. ; 

The firft kind of fuch ferve the hawk, the 
fecond the netvor train. 4 ' 

The firft kind have‘no peculiar names af- 
figned them,” except they are ‘named after 
the bird, which by natural ‘appointment he 
isvallotted to take; upon which account 
fome are called dogs for the falcon,’ the 
pheafant, the partridge, and the like: they 
are commonly called by one name’ viz. 


- 
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Spaniels, . as if they, originally. came from 
Spain. 

The f{paniel requifite for foWwling on the 
water, partly by natural ‘inclination, and 
partly by diligent teaching, is properly called 
a water-fpaniel, .becaufe he has ufual re- 
courfe to the water, where all his game lies, 
namely, water-fowl, which are taken by their 
help in their kind. 

His fize is fomewhat large,, but not ex- 
traordinary, having tong, rough, and curled 
hair, which mutt be clipt at proper times, 
for by leffening the fuperfluity iP his hair, 
they become more light and Ywifty and are 
lefs hindered in fwimmiing.,) ° '” Bas 

The principal kame of thefe dogs'are ducks 
and drakes, whéncehéis called-aduck-dog, or 
dog'for a 'duck,, bécatife’ his excellency fies 
in that fport. See Worits ix Doos, bow to 
cure. 


The Difemper' of Spaniels. 

The mange is a capital enemy to the quict 
and beauty of a, good fpaniel, which nor 
only torménts them, but frequently affeéts 
others. : at de 

For the cure: take a pound of barrow- 
flick, three ounces of common oil, four 
ounces of brimftone well powdered, two 
ounces of filt well powdered, and the fame 
quantity of wood-afhes well fifted and fearfed ; 
boil, all thefe in a kettle, or earthen pot, 
and when they are all well incorporated to- 
gether, anoint the fpanicl therewith three 
times every other'day, ‘either in the fun, or 
before the fire, then wath him all over with 
good | {trong lee; and ‘this ‘will kill the 
Mange ame ey to NO 

But do not forget to’ fhift ‘his litter and 
kennel often. "i 

If. the fpaniel lofes his hair, as it often 
happens, then bathe him in the water of 
lupines and hops, and anoint him with ftale 
and barrow-fick. ‘Pe. 

This ointment, befides the cure, will 
make his‘fkin look fleck and beautiful, and 
Kills the fleas that are difquieters of dogs, 


‘and enemies to their eafe. 


~ If this be not {trong ‘enough to root out 
this‘malady, then take two quarts of ftrong 
A alalig th Sid i : vine- 
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vinegar, common oil fix ounces, brimftone 
three ounces, foot fix ounces, two handfuls 
of falt pounded, and fifted fine;’ boil all 
thefe together in the vinegar, and anoint the 
dog as before dire&ted. : 

But this medicine muft ‘not be ufed in 
cold weather, for it may then endanger the 
dog’s life. 

But if the fpaniel be not extremely af- 
flicted with the mange, then he may be ¢a- 
fily cured 4s follows: 

~ Make bread with wheaten bran, with the 
roots, leaves, and fruit of agrimony well 
pounded 'in a mortar, and made into a patte 
or dough, and then baked in an oven; give 
this to the dog, and let him have no other 
bréad for fome time, letting him eat as 
intich and as long as he will. , 

’ The formica is alfo a {curvy malady, which 
very much affects a fpaniel’s ears, and is 
caufed by flies, and their own fcratching 
with their feet. ee ; 

In order to the cure, infufe gum tra- 
ga¢anth four ounces, in the ftrongelt vine- 
far you can get, for the {pace of a week, 
and afterwards grind it on a marble ftone, as 
painters do their colours, adding to it roach- 
allum, and galls reduced to powder, of each 

two ounces; mingle all thefe together, and 
Yay them on tHe part affected, 

For a Swelling iw the Throat im Spaniels. 

By reafon of a humour diftilling from the 
brain, the throat of a fpaniel will often fwell 
unreafonably. haw 

In order to a eure, anoint the part ag- 
grieved with oil of camomile, then wath it 
with vinegar, mixed with falt, but not too 
itrong. i 


To help a Spaniel that has loft bis Senfe of 
Smelling. 


Spaniels do fometimes lofe their fenfe of 
fmelling, by reafon, of reft and greafe, fo 
that they will not be able, to, fpring or re- 
trievye a fowl after their ufual manner, 

In order to recover it again, take agaric 
two drachms, fal gemma one fcruple, beat 
thefe into powder, and mix them well with 
oxymel, making a pill as big as anut, cover 
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it with butter, and give it the dog either by 
fair means or foul, 

This will bring him toa quick fcent, as 
has been often experienced, 


The benefit of cutting off the Tip of the Spaniel’ s 
Tail or Stern, 

It is neceflary that this be done when he 
is a whelp, for feveral reafons: firft, by fo 
doing worms are prevented from breeding 
there; and in the next place, if it be not 
cut he will be lefs forward in preffing hattily 
into the covert after his game, and befides 
it will make the dog appear more beauti- 
ful. 

To SPARE a Cock, in the general, fig- 
nifies to breathe him, 

SPARING, [with Cock-fighters] aterm _ 
ufed to, fignify the fighting of a cock with 
another to breathe him, in which fights they 
put hots on their fpurs, that they may not 
hurt one another. 

SPARROW, afinall bird, dwelling about 
houfes, and frequenting barn-doors and the 
like places. for food; , but upon the gather- 
ing in of the corn-harveft, they retire into 
the fields for their fuftenance, and if any 
thing remote from their ufual places of 
abode, will in the night take up their lodg- 
ings or rooft in the neighbouring hedges, 
and when no more food is left, or that it 
grows fcanty in the fields, they return to 
their former habitations: there are many 
devices found out to catch fparrows, and 
among the reft, that called the fparrow-net 
is ufed after fun-fet and before fun-rifing; 
being the time when thefe birds are at rooft: 
See Plate XIII. 

The {parrow-net is thus made; firft have 
a long pole, much like a hawk’s pole, and 
there mult be faltened ftrongly at the upper 
end, either with one, two, or more grains, 
a fmall, fquare, crofs piece of wood, like 
unto the head of an ordinary hay-rake, but 
much larger for Iength and fize, and of a 
litele longer fquare, according to the figure, 
See the plate. 

Then take another ftaff like unto this, 
but not above one third in length, and join 
it to the longeft with a ftrong cord, fo 

loofely 


| 
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loofely that it may fall at pleafure to and 
fro from the longer crofs-ftaff, and when 
both the crofs-ftaves meet together, they 
may be both of equal length and heighth, 
and join together without any difference, 
for otherwife they will prove ineffectual: 
See the form of the fetond crofs-ftaff. 

Thefe two crofs-ftaves being joined in this 
manner, fitto meet together, fix both to 
the one and the other a large and wide 
purfe-net, having this liberty at the top that 
the crofs-ftayes may fall, and part the one 
from the other a pretty diftance; and the 
ower end of the net mult be {trait and nar- 
row, and made faft to the fame hole in the 
Jower crofs-ftaff, to which the fhorter crofs- 
ftaff before was faftened: then take two 
fmall cords or lines, which mutt be faftened 
with knots to each of the fhorter crofs-{taves, 
paffing through the two holes, and fo thro’ 
the holes of the lower crofs-ftaff, through 
which they may go and come at pleafure, 
and then fhall the two ends of the wards be 
tied on a knot together, at fuch an even 
diftance, that the fhorter ftaff may fall at 
pleafure from the lower, as far as is conve- 
nient, or the widenefs of the net permits ; 
and then another fingle ward being made 
faft to the laft knot of the two cords, (which 
fingle ward always carry in your right hand) 
draw the crofs-ftaves clofe together, and 
clofe up the net.as you find occafion; and 
make with it the ftaves and met to fly open 
and widen, as the place requires where you 
are about to fet it: here-is the form and 
manner of the {parrow-nets as itis fixed to- 
gether. See the plate. ie pees 

This fparrow-net is to be ufed early in the 
morning or late at night, as already noted, 
and mutt be fet or fixed againft the eaves of 
houfes, barns, dove-houfes, and fuch like 
places; as alfo againft ftacks of corn or hay ; 
and if they were thatched it would be bet- 
ter; and being fet clofe againft them, to 
knock and thrutt the crofs-ftayes clofe againft 
the fame, making a noife to force them to 
fly out into the net, and immediately draw 
the long fingle line and fhut up the crofs- 
ftayes clofe, and fo take the birds out, 
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defpicable a bird as fome imagine, for if you 
will mind it’s fong, you will find very de~ 
lightful notes; and it fings early in the 
{pring with great variety. 

Old or young become tame very quickly, 
and will-fing in a fhort time after they are 
taken, if they have been taken at the latter 
end of Fanuary, or beginning of February : 
they will feed almoft on any thing you can 
give them. 

They commonly build in a white thorn, 
or private hedge, laying eggs much different 
from other birds, being rn very fine blue 
colcur. , 

This bird is traétable, and will take any 
bird’s fong almoft, if taken out of, the 


neft. 

SPARROW-HAWKS are of feveral 
kinds, and of different plumes. F 

The fparrow-hawk jultly obferves this cha- 
racter in general, that fhe is in her kind, and 
for that game her ftrength will give her leave 
to kill, a very good hawk: and belides, he 
who knows how to man, reclaim, and fly a 
{parrow-hawk, may eafily know how to keep 
and manage all other hawks. 

The feveral ‘kind of fparrow-hawks may 
be comprehended under thefe five heads, the 
Eyefes or Nyefies, Branchers, Soar, Mew'd, 
and Haggard. ant ; 

Eyeffes are mew’d in the wood,. and are 
taken in the eyric, = : 

Branchers are thofe which have forfaken 
the eyrie, and are fed near it by the old 
ones, on boughs and branches. 

Soar Hawks are fo called, becaufe having 
forfaken the cyrie, and beginning to prey 
for themfelves, they, foar up aloft for their 
pleafure. 

Mew’d Hawks, are fuch which have once, 
or oftner, fhifted their feathers. 

Haggard Hawks are they which prey for 
themfelves, and do alfo mew in the wood, 
or at large. 

- This diftinétion of hawks is not peculiar 

to fparrow-hawks only, but common to all. 
PAVIN, a difeafe among horfes, which 

is a {welling or ftiffnefs in the hams, which 


“| caufes them to halt, and is either the blood- 


HEDGE-SPARROW ; this is not fo] fpavin, which is a foft fwelling growing 


through 
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through the hoof of ahorfe, and is cam- 
monly full of blood, and is bigger on the 
infide, being fed by the mafter-vein, which 
makes it larger than the fwelling on the 
oudide. 

It runs on the infide of the hoof down to 
the paftern. 

This malady ‘proceeds from a corruption 
of the blood, caufed by hard riding when 
‘the hoof is young and tender, which by 
over-heating it, renders it thin and flexible, 
fo that the humour defcending, lodges in 
the hoof, makes the joint {tif} and caufes 
the horfe to go with great pain and diffi- 
culty. 

As foon as you perceive the tumour, 
bathe it with hor Vinegar, and apply a tight 
bandage round the part; and this method 
will in general be fufficient to reduce the 
vein to its original fize, and confequently to 
cure the difeafe. But if this method fhould 
not fucceed, you muft make an incifion in 
the fkin, lay the vein bare, and tie it both 
above and below the fwelling by means of a 
‘needle and waxed ‘thread. “When you have 
performed the operation, drefs the part daily 
with a compofition of turpentine, honey, 
and {pirits of wine. By this means the tur. 
gid part will digeft away, together with the 
digatures, and the cure be compleated ; or 

Firft fhave the hair away on both fides the 
‘fwelling, as far as it goes, then take up the 
thigh-yein and bleed it well; when that is 
‘done, the vein above the orifice, and let it 
“bleed as much as it will, then make two in- 
cifions in the lower part of the fwelling, as 
far as it goes, and after that prick two or 
three holes in each fide of the hoof where 
‘thefpavinis, that fo the medicine may take 
the better effect; and when the blood and 
‘water have evacuated as much as they will 
do, having beaten together bole armoniac 
and the whites of eggs, bind the part about 
‘with them plaitter-wife; upon linen cloth, 
and make it faft about the hoof, to keep on! 
the plaifter; the day following take it off, 
and bathe the fore place with the following 
‘bath: J 

Boil mallow tops and nettles in water till 
‘they are foft, and with this bathe the fore ; 
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then having boiled together a. fufficiene 
quantity of mallow roots, branck urfine, 
oil, wax, ahd white wine, bind this warm 
on the fore, round about the hoof, and few 
a cloth round it, and let it lie on three days 
more, and every morning ftroke it down 
gently with your hand, that the bloody hu- 
mour may iffue out, and the fourth day 
bathe and wath it clean with the former 
bath. 

Then take gum creana and {tone pitch, of 
each an ounce, and brimftone a quarter of 
an ounce, pound them to a very fine-pow- 
der, and melt them all together on the fire; 
and jult before you take them off, add half 
an ounce of Venice turpentine, and having 
made a plaifter, fpread it upon leather and 
lay it warm to the place, and round'abour 
the hoof, letting it remain till’it fall of of 
itfelf; but if it happens to come off too 
foon, clap on another of the fame. 

This is efteemed to be the beft method of 
cure for this malady. 

When this fwelling appears on the inward 
part of the hoof, the method is to take up 
the thigh-vein, and to bleed it from the 
nether part of the leg till it will bleed no 
longer, and after to give fire to the fpavin 
both long-ways and crofs-ways, and then to 
apply areftringent charge to the part. 

Boc-SPAVIN: the very nature of the 
tumour called the ‘bog-fpavin, ‘points out 
the moft proper method for cure; for as it 
is filled with a gelatinous matter, it is ne- 
ceffary to remove it before we can hope for 
acure. Let therefore the tumour be opened 
by incifion, and the gelatinous- matter dift 
charged. When this is performed, let the 
wound be dreffed with doffils dipped in oil 
of turpentine, and once in three or four 
days a powder compofed of calcined vitriol, 
allum, and bole, be put into jit. By put- 
fuing this method, the bag will flough away, 
and the cure be completed without leaving 
any {car, If through’ the pain attending the 
operation or dreffings, ‘the joint fhould {well 
or inflame, it muft ‘be fomented twice a day, 
and a poultice applied over the dreffings, 
till it is reduced. nt 

Bonz-SPAVIN, amalady to which horfes 
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are incidents it js a great cruft-as hardvas a 
bong, which if let run too long, will Itick, 
or rather grow on the infides of the hoof, 
under the joint, near the great vein, and 
will caufe the horfe to halt very much. 

It comes at the firft like a tender griftle, 
which arrives by degrees to this hardnefs, 
and may be caufed feyeral ways cither by 
immoderate riding or hard’ labour, which 
diffolving the blood into thin humours, it 
falls down and lodges in the hoof, caufing it 
firft to {well and afterwards to grow as hard 
as abone; fometimes it is hereditary, either 
from the fire or the dam. 

Bliftering and firing are the only remedies 
that can be relied on in this diforder. And 
when a fulnefs on the fore part of the hock, 
comes on after hard riding, or any other 
violence, which threatens a fpavin, the part 
fhould be bathed with coolers and repellers. 
In young horfes milder medicines fhould be 
applied, as they will, in a fhort time, wear 

* the tumour down by degrees, which will be 
much better, than to remove itat once by 
more fevere methods, which too often have 
a very bad effeét on young creatures, and 
produce worfe confequences than thofe they 
_Were intended to remove. 

But in full grown horfes bliftering is ab- 
folutely neceffary ; and accordingly various 
authors have given prefcriptions for com- 
pounding a medicine that will anfwer the 
intention. I fhall not however enumerate 
them here, as the bliftering ointment, with 
the addition of one drachm of fublimate, 
is the beft yet known, and has often been 
ufed with the greateft fuccefs. 

Before it is applied the hair muft be cut 
off as clofe as poffible, and then the oint- 
ment laid on very thick over the affected 
part. It will be proper to make this appli- 
cation in the morning, and keep the creature 
tied up during the whole day without any 
litter ; but at night he muft be littered, and 
fuffered to lie down; when in order to pre- 
vent the ointment being rubbed off, a pitch 
plaifter fhould be laid over it, and a bandage 
of broad tape applied upon it to keep all 
‘faft'and firm. ee | 

After the blifter has done running, and 
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the fcabs begin to dry and peel off, it thould 
be applied’ a fecond time, in the very fame 
manner.as before; for this fecond applica- 
tion will often have a much greater effect 
than the firft; and in colts and young horfes 
generally compleats the cure. 

But when the fpavin has been of long 
ftanding, it will require to be often re= 
newed, perhaps five or fix times. It will 
however be neceffary to obferve, that after 
the fecond application, a greater interval of 
time muft be allowed, becaufe, it will other- 
wife have afcar, or at leaft'a baldnefs in the 
part, therefore, once a fortnight, or three 
weeks, is often enough to renew the appli- 
cation, which will prevent all blemithes of 
that kind, and at the fame time procure the 
fuccefs defired. 

In full aged horfes the fpavins are gene- 
rally more obftinate, as being feated more 
internally; and when they run among the 
finuofities of the joint they are commonly 
incurable, as they are then beyond the reach: 
of medicines, and become of an impene- 
trable hardnefs. 

Violent cauftic medicines are generally 
made ufe of to cure thefe cafes; burit is a 
dangerous practice, and often deftroys the 
limb. The only method is to try the bli 
tering ointment, continuing according to 
the direétions already given for fome months, 
if neceffary: the horfe being worked mode- 
rately in the intervals: by this means the 
hardnefs will be diffolved by degrees, and” 
wear away in an infenfible manner, 

Sometimes the fpavin lies very deep, and 
penetrates a confiderable way into the hollow 
of the joint. When this is the cafe it will 
be in vain to expeét fuccefs from the medi- 
cines already defcribed. The moft violent. 
cauftic ointments prepared with fublimate, 
are the only preparations that can fucceed, 
and thefé are fo dangerous, that a careful 
practitioner would not chufe to ufé them, 
Perhaps a proper cautery made'in the form 
of a fleam, may, by a dexterous hand, be 
‘applied to the fpavin in fuch a manner as 
not to injure either the tendons or nerves} 
‘by this means the fibftance of’ the felling 
will be penetrated, and the running may b 
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eafily continued by the help of the precipi- 
tate ointment. This method is fafe, and 
therefore worth trying; as horfes of great 
value aré often by this difeafe rendered unfer- 
viceable. 

In defperate cafes the following has been 
ufed ; Take up the veins that feed it, as 
well below as above, and give it fire, then 
charge the place with pitch made hot, and 
clap flax upon it; after four days anoint 
it with oil of populeon and frefh butter, 
melted together overa gentle fire ; and when 
the fcar is fallen off, apply blanco, or a 
white ftuff made of jeffoes, continuing toufe 
this till ic is healed. 

Cleanfe elecampane root very well, wrap 
it upin a paper, and roaft it till it is foft, 
then gall, rub, and chafe it well, clap 
it on and bind it hard, but not fo hot as to 
feald off the hair; this will take it away at 
twice dreffing. 

Mix two-penny worth of oil of turpentine 
and as much oil of camomile together in a 
glafs viol, and anoint the part aggrieved 
with it and it will do. 

Make a flit of the length of a barley-corn, 
orlonger, with a knife, upon the top of the 
excrefcence, then raife the fkin from the 
bone with a fine cornet, hollowing it round 
the excrefcence and no more; then having 
fome lint dipped in oil of oriaganum, thruft 
itinto the hole, cover the knob, and let it 
lie till you fee it rot, and that nature has caft 
forth both the medicine and the core. 

Put an ounce of common pepper pow- 
dered, and as much roch-allum, into a pint 
of anifeed-water, and boil them together 
till one half is confumed, then {train it and 
pour itinto a glafs for ufe. Apply this 
to the part once or twice as there is occafion. 

There is alfo the ox-fpavin, which is a 
callous and griftly fwelling, hard as a bone, 
and fo painful that it makes a horfe lofe his 
belly; fome horfes halt with it only at firft 
coming out of the ftable, when thofe tu- 
mours are but young: a fpavin at it’s rife, 
is larger towards the ply and bending of the 
ham than behind it, and by. degrees it in- 
creafes fo far, that it will atlength make the 

-horfe quite lame. 
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The dry fpavin, which may be perceived 
by the moft unfkilful; for when a horfe in 
walking, with a twitch lifts one of his hind- 
legs higher than the other, heis faid to have 
this kind of fpavin, and will often be affect- 
ed with it inboth legs. ; 

Thefe frequently degenerate into ox-fpa- 
vins; and there is no cure for them but ap- 
plying the fire, even that does not always 
effec the cure. 


SPAYARD 1 [with Hunters] ared male 
SPAID } deer that is three years 
old. 


SPEAR; the feather of a horfe, called 
the ftrake of the {pear, is a mark in the neck, 
or near the fhoulder of fome barbs; and 
fome Turkey and Spani/h horfes reprefent the ° 
blow or cut of a fpear in thofe places, with 
fome appearance of a fear as it were, 

This feather is an infallible fign of a good 
horfe. 

SPEAR-HAND, or Sworp-Hanp, of a 
horfeman, is his right hand. 

SPEAR-FOOT or a Horsz, is his far 
foot behind. 

SPIRT-NET or Cararet, a device 
wherewith great fifh aswell as {mall may 
be taken, which is alfo known by other 
names; this is a common fort of net, and 
made according to the figure in Plate III. 

The mefhes of this net mutt be pretty 
large that you may the more eafily lift it 
out of the water, or elfe great fifth will be 
fure to leap over it: you mutt alfo do thus ; 
take a needle and thread, which draw 
through the fides of your common earth- 
worms, but in fuch a manner as not to hurt 
them much, to the end that they may move 
their heads and tails with ftrength and vi- 
gour, that the fifh at the fight of them may 
imagine they are at liberty; then tying 
both ends of the threads together, hang it 
at Q, juft over the middle of the net, with- 
in eight inches of the bottom ; you muft al- 
fo have along pole, asO,P,N, and within 
a foot of the fimaller end faften two crofs 
fticks of the net, in fuch a manner that they 
may hang about two inches loofe from the 
pole, that fo the net may play the better. 

hen you put the net into the water, make 
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4 little dafhing noife therewith, for the fith 
are-very inguifitive after fuch novelties, and 
coming to fee what the matter is, will per= 
ceive the rolling of the worms, then they: 
will chafe after the fmaller fith, and each at 
his fide begins to pull for the worms: you: 
may know there are great ones, and good 
ftore of them, by their pulling and tugging 
the net, upon which the great end of the 
pole mutt be clapped between. your legs, 
and a fudden! mount with, both hands-be: 
giyen to thenet, and youmay)be fure of all) 
within the compafs of it: in holding the 
net, it feems to be moft for your eafe to let 
the ‘end 'reft between yourlegs, with both 
hands a little extended on, the pole, for the 
better fupporting it; and let it fometimes 
be fuffered to lie at on the ground, as the 
place will permit. . See the Plase III. 

SPITTER [with Hunters} a male deer 
near two years old, whofe horns begin to 
grow up fharpand fpit-wile ; the fame is al- 
fo called:a brocket, or pricket. 

SPLEEN 1n Horses, a difeafe cured as 


follows ; boil a handful ofagrimony inthe |) 


water which. the,horfe is to drink mornings 
and evenings,|, chopping the leaves fmall 
when they,,are boiled, and then, mix them 
well with frefh butter, to be made into balls 
ofwhich give, the horfe two,or three ata 
time, ,in the manner. of pills, with .a horn of 
old ftrong beer after each pill. 4j...4 5 
_ SPLENTS ; a difeafe in horfes; which is 
a callous, hard,. infenfible fwelling, or 
hard griftle, breeding on the fhank bone, 
which when it grows big fpoils the fhape of 
the leg, and generally,comes upon the in- 
fide; but if there, be one oppolite to it on, 
the out-fide, is called a.peg, or pinned, 
fplent, becaufe it does as it were, pierce, 
the bone, ,andis;extremely dangerous. 

The: fimple Aplents are only faftened to 
the bone, ata pretty diftancefrom the knee, 
and without,touching the back finew, and 
have notary ty bade confequence ; but thofe 
that touch the ack finew, or are {pread on 
the; knee, will make a horfe lame in a fhort 
time. finn Dy {Qt ' t f 
_ Horfes are alfo fubjcé& to have fuzes in ithe 
fame place, which are two {plents joined by 
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‘the ends, one above the other, and are more 
‘dangerous than a fimple {plent. 

For the cure of this,malady, fhave away 
the hair, and rub and beat the {welling with 
the handle of a fhoeing hammer ; then hay- 
ing burnt three or four hazle fticks, while 
the fap is in them, chafe the fplent with the 

| juice, or, water that iffues out at both ends, 
| applying it as hot as you can, without fcald- 
| ing the, part; after that, rub or bruife the 
| fwelling with one of the fticks, and conti- 
| nue frequently to throw the hot juice upon 
the, part, but fo as not to feald it, and 
continue flill rubbing it, till it grows 
foft. 

Then dip, a linen. cloth, five or fix times 
double, in the hazle juice, as hot as your 
hands can endure it,.and tie it upon the 
fplent, where let it remain for twenty four 
hours, keeping the horfe in the ftable for 
the fpace of nine days, not fuffering him to 
be either ridden or lead to water; by which 
time the fplent will be diffolved, and the 
hair will ne grow on it again. 

If the hazle be not in full-fap, it will not 
operate fo effectually, neverthelefs it may be 
ufed ; butthen the part muft be rubbed and 
| bruifed more ftrongly. If the fplent be not 
quite taken away, , but only diminifhed, re- 
peat this operation a month after. 

- Another remedy,» that is an approved one, 
| is the ointment of beetles; in April or May, 
you may find alittle black, longifh infect, 
_abour the. foot of the ftalk of the bulbous 
crow-foot. It is no bigger than a fmall 
bean, having legs, but no wings, and fo 
'hard, that you can with difficulty bruife it 
your fingers. . : . 

‘Take three or four hundred of thefe,. 
jand mix them with hog’s greafe in a pot, 
| cover it very clofe, till they are quite dead, 
and then ftamp them to an ointment with 
greafe, which, the longer it is kept, the 
bettet it willbe.  . +, Nef ; 

Then firlt you are to foften and prick the 
fplent, after the ufual manner, then apply 
this ointment to it, of the thicknefs of a 
half penny, caufing it to finkin, by hold- 
jing a hot fire-fhoyel againft it: this will” 
jdraw out a red water, which will turn to a 
| Bbb ; AY feurf 
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feurf or feab, in about nine or ten days, and 
afterwards fall off. But before you apply 
this ointment, you mutt foften the callous, 
or hard fwelling, with a poultice made of 
two ounces of lilly-roots, the fame quantity 
of marfh-mallows; of the leaves of mallow 
and violets, two handfuls; one handful of 
dill, of wild marjoram, wild penny royal, 
or corn-mint. : 

Boil the roots in water for about an hour, 
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and to touch .the place with it, and it will 
eat itaway; but bic happens to eat too 
much, put a ftop to it, by bathing the part 
with cold’ water, or you may wath it with 
green copperas, boiled in water, which will 
not only ‘cleanfe it from any piece of the 
remaining fplent, but alfo heal it up. 

In order-to take away the {plent, fo as to 
leave no fear behind it, take a red hazel 
ftick, about the bignefs of one’s thumb, 


then mix the water with about three parts of | about a quarter of a yard long, ‘and firft 


oil; then put the herbs to it, and when 

they are well boiled, ftamp all to math, 

fhaye off the hair, and apply it warm to the 
art. 

SPLINT; a malady incident to horfes; 
this is very much like the fplent, though 
fome authors take it to be different from 
that difeafe. 

This begins at the very griftle, and will, 
if it be let alone too long, become as hard 
as abone, growing either bigger or fmaller, 
according to the caufe from which it pro- 
ceeds, 

Tt is found, for the moft part, on the in- 
fide of the fhank, between the knee and the 
fet-lock joint, and is very hard to be cured; 
itis fo painful to a horfe, that it will not 
only caufe him to halt, trip, and ftumble, 
but alfo to fall in his travelling. 

This malady is occafioned by too hard 
travelling, and much labour, or by his being 
over-loaded, which offends the tender finews 
of his legs; though fome horfes are affeéted 
with it hereditarily, from their fire or dam’s 
being troubled with it. 

It may be known both by the fight or 
feeling, for if it is pinched with the thumb 
or finger, the horfe will fhrink up his leg, 

For the cure: firft wafh the place, and 
Shave off the hair, as is done in fplents, and 
boney excretions; knock and rub it with a 
blood-ftaff, or hazel ftick, and then prick 
it with a fleam; and having pounded toge- 
ther vervain and falt, of each a handful, 
to an ointment, apply it to the place, bind- 
ing it up with a roller, and fewing it faft 
on, where let it lie for twenty-four hours. 

Another method of cure is, to dip a ftick 
or feather into_ a glafs of oil of vitriol, and 


knock the fplent very well with it, cut one 
end of it very fmiooth; and ftick a needle in 
the pith of it, leaving out jutt fo much of 
the point, as will’ prick through the®fkin ; 
with this prick the {kin of the part full of 
holes, and then rub: it ‘all; over with oil 
of petre, bathing it in with a hot fire- 
fhovel, for four or five days fuccefively. 

You may here take notice, that the fall- 
ing down of new humours may be ftopped 
by binding plaifters, as pitch, rofin, ma- 
ftich, read-lead, oil, bole armoniac, and 
the like. 

Thento draw out fuch matter as is gather- 
ed, you may make ufe of drawing’ fimples, 
as wax, turpentine, Ge. and laftly, to dry 
up the remainder, ufe drying powders, as 
lime, oyfter-fhells, foot, &e. 

But remember that all fplints, fpavins; 
and knobs, ought to be taken away’ at their 
| firft beginning. ~ sid 

SPRAIN, i [in Hawks] a diftemper in- 

STRAIN, S cident to their-feet and legs, 
and may be difcovered by it’s heat and 
burnings, 

For the cure; anoint and rub the place, 
Morning and. evening, with oil of Exe- 
ter, binding about it a fine cloth, dipped in 
the fame oil, and keep it warm and fupple. 

If the fprain happens to be in any of the 
talons, or pounce-joints, cut the talons to 
.the quick with a coping-iron, and let out a 
good quantity of the enflamed corrupt blood, 
which would otherwife endanger the lofs of 
the foot. ; 

The blood may be ftanched by fearing 
the place with a hot iron, and anointing it 
with the oil of Exeter, and tying a linnen 
cloth dipped in the faid oil, about the fore, 
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ahd over all the finger of a ‘glove, with a 
hole for the talons to come out, which fin- 
ger muft be made with a drawing thread, 
that it may the eafier be opened morning 
and evening, for the putting three or four 
drops of the oil in it, without being obliged 
to take it quite off. : ; 

But if the {welling has been caufed by a 
blow, or any ‘other accident on the hawk’s 
leg’s, or feet, then anoint the place with the 
oil of bays only, mixed with brandy, and 
tie over it a cloth dipped in the fame, and 
a leather-over that, to keep it warm. 

And in all thefe cafes, give her reft and 
due feeding, or elfe it will be to little pur- 

ofe. 

SPRAIN, ? [in Horfes] a ‘misfortune 

STRAIN, S which is the extenfion or 
ftretching of the finews beyond their {irength, 
by reafon of a flip or wrench. 

Thofe in the back are cured after the fol- 
lowing manner: 


If it. be newly done, take a quart of 
grounds of ale or beer, a large handful of 


arley, and era{s chopped; boil them toge- 
te ail the herbs are (ott, then adda stated 
of a pound of fweet butter; when it is melt- 
ed take it off the fire, and putit into 
a pint of white wine Vinegar, and if it be 
‘thin, thicken it with wheat bran, and lay it 
upon hurds, poultice-wife, as hot as the 
horfe can bear it; remove it once in twelve 
hours, and give the horfe a moderate cx- 
ercife. 2 

Others take five quarts of ale, and a 
»quarter of a peck be glovers fpecks, and 
boil them till it comes to a-quart, and then, 
apply it hot to the grief, and remove it not 
in five days. ; : 
, Some beat Venice turpentine and brandy 
‘together, into a falve, and with it anoint 
the grieved part, and heat it with a fire- 
fhovel, and in two or three days doing it 
will have a good effeé. 

For a STRAIN w THE SHOULDER, or 
elfewhere; that is either hid or apparent: 
take ten. ounces of prew-greafe, melt it on 


the fire, and put toyit four ounces of oil of 


fpike, and one of the oil of origanum, one 
and an half of the oil of Exeter, and three 
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of that of S¥. Yobn’s wort; ftir them all to- 
gether, and put them into a gallipot, with 
which (being made hot) anoint the place, 
robbing and chafing it in very well, hold- 
ing a hor fire-fhovel before it 3 do this 
every other day, rubbing and‘chafing it in 
twice a day, and give the horfe moderate 
exercife. 

for a STRAIN iw THe PasTeRn-jornt, 
or Feriock-sorn'r ; make a poultice of the 
grounds of {trong beer, hen’s-dung, hog’s- 
greafe, and nerve-oil, boiled together, and 
applied two or three times, bound in 2 rag, 
‘will do. 

For ai old STRAIN on tHe Lxo; clip 
the hair oF fo clofe that you may fee the 
paltetn-joint, then ftrike it with your fleam, 
and Jet it bleed well, then having fhaken 
oil of turpentine, and ftrong ale or beer, 
very well together in a glafs, anoint the 
grieved part very well with it, chafing it in, 
with a hot ‘fire-fhovel held before it; and 
when you find that the fwelling is abated, 
lay the common charge of foap and brandy 
upon it, and wet a linnen rag in the 
fame, and bind about it, and when the 
charge begins to peel off anoint it once or 
twice with the oil of trotters. 

SPREAD-NET,} a partridge-net, which 

DRAG-NET, i may be made with four 
{quare mefhes ; fee it defcribed in the plate 

IV. No. 3. 

Tt ise made of three ieces, the greateft, 
ABFG, mutt be fix beet long, and four 
broad; the other two, PQIH, and KLXY, 
four feet long, and one broad; let the 
grand beginning of them be faltened'at the 
letter‘Q, and then from QR, to the end 
G; leave as much length or {pace as the 
fnall net is broad, which is a foot: this 
length terminates at the point R, from 
whence begin to fow the two pieces, Q and 

», together, and go to the letters P'S} leay_ 
ing alfo an equal length of the great net 
from S to B, to that from Q to G: few 
the other piece X Y, over-againit Y T, in 
the fame manner. 

When you have joined the nets together, 

et four ftakes, the form of which is repre- 
ented at CEN; let them be cightéén 
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nches long, and a finger thick, with a notch 
at the end N, in order to faften them at 
each corner, as R, S, T, U, where the nets 
are joined together; each of thefe ftakes 
mutt have alittle hole bored in them, with- 
in half a foot of the end C, that you may 
put in the buckle or ring E, made of iron 
or copper, and refembling the rings of bed- 
curtains. : ; : 

Then take a pretty flrong packthread, the 
end of which you muft thruft into the ring 
of the ftake to be tied to’ the corner of the 
net Q, R, and from thence to the corner of 
the fmall net, thrufling it through all the 
methes of the edge, and bringing it out at 
the mefh J, and then put it through the 
ring of the ftake, at the corner P, S, and 
from thence into the mefh, at the corner of 
the {mall net B, and fo quite about to the 
laft corner G, and finally into the ring with 
the other end; let each of thefe two ends 
hang four or five feet in length, and then tie 
them together, as at M. / 

The following figure reprefents the drag- 
net, fpread in order to catch partridges. 
No. 2. " 

But you fhould firft, a little before fun- 
fet, go into fome field, or place where you 
think. to find fome fport, and there hide 

ourfelf, and you may foon know if there 
ee any partridges, by their calling and 
jucking, and then they will take a fmall 
flight, and fometimes two or three ‘before 
they go to rooft; and be fure to obferve ex- 
aétly the place where they rooft, by making 
fome mark at a diftance, to the end that you 
may not be to feek the place in the dark; 
then prepare two ftrait light poles, which 
mult pa as long as the net is broad, which, 
to do well, fhould be about fifteen or twenty 
fathoms or more :; they mult be as {trong at 
onc end as the other, they need not be all of 
one piece, but of two or three well joined ; 
take your net, poles, and companion, with 
you to the place, for the {port cannot well 
be performed without an affiftant. 

Now the figure above, more particularly 
reprefents a piece of corn, where partridges 
have been difcovered; the ridges are de- 
noted by the prick’d lines, and the ground 
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between the ridges, is the fpace you find 
between thefe prick’d lines; and laftly, the 
letter R is the place where the partridges 
are fuppofed to ftop. , 

The net muft be fpread upon the ground 
(by two men) in a place where there are 
neither bufhes, nor other incumbrances, to 
entangle it, and hinder the effeéts of, it; 
then faftening the poles A, D, and B, C, 
to cach end, they fix the net ‘all along to 
the places marked, by the fmall ends of the 
thread, as in the figure; then they put 
pack-threads into the bottom of the net, 
which they faften all along the edge, at the 
places‘O, P, Q. ‘Thefe packthreads ought 
tobe about two feet and a half, or three 
feet long, with fmall buthes at the other 
end, to trail on the ground, ‘that the par- 
tridges may be forced to {pring, when they 
hear the ruftling noife; ‘and it may here be 
particularly noted, that the red partridgeés 
are not fo forward to fpring, a$ the grey 
ones. 

When the net is extended, each 'perfon 
muft take hold of the middle of the poles, 
lifting up the higher end of the net, about 
five or fix feet from the ground, and letting 
the lower part follow fléping ‘about’ half a 
foot from the ground, upon which nothing 
muft drag but the three finall branches 0, 
P, Q; the cord and the bufhes mutt drag 
on the ground, and fhould not be above two 
feet long; when the partridges rife, both 
muft let go their hands, and Jet the net fall 
on the ground upon them. { 

Sometimes it fo happens, that the par- 
tridges rife before the net is over them, 
which may be’ occafioned by the too great 
noife you make; therefore be as ftill as pof- 
fible,, and if fo, let them reft two or three 
hours, béfore you attempt any thing again, 
then march over the ‘whole field with your 
net ready fet, and it is a great‘chanee but 
you meet them at laft! y 

This {port muft not be followed neither 
when the moon fhines, nor when it fhows ; 
fome carry a light, or fome fire with them, 
the better to difeover the partridges: which 
when they fee, they take it to be day-light, 
and are difcovered by the noifé they make in 
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waking, and ftretching out their wings; 
then they shide the light, and draw the net 
over them. 

In order to carry fuch alight, they faften 
the bottom of a corn-bufhel, or the like, to 
the breaft, and the mouth: thereof being 
turned towards the nasrad eee, they place a 
tin lamp, made on purpofe, in the bottom 
thereof, with a wick or match, as big as a 
man’s little finger, ‘fo that the lightcan only 
bé feen right forward, and not fide-ways. 
Other inventions ,there are, and more may, 
be found out,,to carry lights for this purpofe,| 
with which I fhall’ not amufe the reader: 
that perfon who hasa mind to take a covey 
of partridges alone by himfelf, mutt prepare 
two poles, made of a willow, or fome other 
wood both ftrait and light, bigger at one 
end than at the other, and about twelve or 
' fifteen feet long, to which he is to fatte hi 
‘het, as. ay b feen by the figur , No Ti, 

The poles muftbe fattened along the fides 


_Q,$, and T, R, with pack-threads, infuch 


‘a manner that their thickeft ends may be at 
_S, T, the narrowelt part of the net; which 
“fpréad-net being adjulted, Jet the fportfman 
“go into the field, and obferving where the 
/partridges are, let him catry the nét in fuch 
‘amanner, that the edge S, ‘T, ‘being againft 
this belly, the €nds of: the poles, Sand T, 
rub againft Bis fides; and ‘extending his 
arms, let him, with both his hands, lay hold 
onthe two poles as far as he cap \to the end 
that préfling’ the cotd S, ‘I ag. inft his bel- 
‘Iy, he May “hayé the more’ ftrength ; then 
holding up'the net four, five, or fix ‘feet 
from the ground, let him walk along the 
fide of the corn-field, and fet. the edge of 
the net'Q; Ry trail©on’ the ground on the 
right and=left, without quitting it, if no 
‘partridges aré: found‘under'it; but if any, 
let him drop the’ poles and net, and halite to 
catch the game. ab 
To SPRING Panraibors on PHEASANTS, 
is to raife them. 
SPRINGES ; certain devices for the tak- 
ing of fowl and bird, both 
-they { 
; thus: firft, knowing well the fowls haunts, 
and the ear where the flocks and couples 


rd, at and fmall; |” 
are ‘tfually ‘made and décommodated |'p 
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do ufually feed mornings and evenings, and 
obferying well the furrows and water-tratts, 
where they ufually ftalk and paddle for 
worms, flat-grafs, roots, and fuch like 
things, on which they feed; be fure to take 
notice where feveral furrows or water-drains 
mect in one, and after a fmall courfe, divide 
themfelves again into other parts, or bran- 
ches, this middle part being the deepett, 
and, as it were, feeding the reft; and alfo 
obferve which is moft paddled, and fitteft 
for them to wade in; for fuch are the molt 
likely places for your purpofe. Then take 
fmall and fhort fticks, and {tick them crofs- 
wife, over-thwart all the other paflages, one 
ftick within about, half an inch of cach 
other, making, as it were, a kindof, fence, 
to guard every way, except one, through 
| which you, would have the fowl to pafs. 


+ |. This being donc, take a good {tiff ftick, 


| cut Hat on each, fide, and pricking both ends 
| into. the water, .caufe the upper part of the 
| flat fide of the ftick to purine watery and 
no more; then make a bow of a fmall hazel 
or willow, in the form of a pear, broad and 
round at one end, ‘and narrow at the other, 
and at Jeaft. a foot long, and fiye or fix in- 
ches wide,’ dnd at the narrow end a litle 
nick or dent;, then take a good {tiff young 
grown plant of hazle, elm, or withy, Nene 
bufhy, grown, and clear without knots, three- 
or four inches about at the bottom, and 
about an inch at top, and having made the 
bottom eid hate fatten at the top. 4 very 
ftrong loop, of about a hundred Pecans, 
platted yery fait together with ftrong pack- 
thread, and made frooth and pliable, to 


brought 
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"Brought down to the firft’ bridge; and the 
hoop madeé peat-wife being Jaid upon the 
bridge, one end of the'tricker fhall be fet 
upon the nick of the hoop, and the other 
end again{t the nick made on the fmall end 
of the plate, which by the violence and bend 
of the plant, fhall make them ftick and hold 
together until the ‘hoop be’ moved: this 
done, the loop muft be laid on the hoop in 
fuch fafhion as ‘the hoop is proportioned ; 
then from each fide of the hoop prick little 
{ticks as aforefaid, as it were making an 
impaled path-way to the hoop, and as you 
o farther and farther from the hoop or 
pring, fo hall you widen the way, that the 
fowl may be entered a good way in before 
they perceive the fence, the firft‘entrance 
being about the width of an indifferent fur- 
row, fo that any fowl falling, they may be 
enticed to go and wade upon the fame, 
whete'they fhall no fooner touch'the {pringe 
with their heads, feet, or feathers, but they 
fhall be caught; and according to the 
ftrength of the plant, you may catch any 
fowl great or fmall. } 
For the taking {malter fow] with this en- 
Mine, as the {nipe, woodcock, pewit, or the 
“Hike, that ufe to feed in wet and marfhy 
grounds, and amongft water-furrows or ril- 
“lings, fucking from ‘thence the fatnefs of the 
foil, the device or engine is the fame, with- 
out any alteration, except that it may be of 
much ‘efs ftrength and fubftance, according 
“to the ‘fowl it is fet ‘for, efpecially the 
“fweeper or main plant,’ which, as before 
ordéred, is to be of elm, hazel, or withy, 
and fo in this cafe nay be of willow, fallow, 
or ftrong grown ofier, or any other yielding 
plant that will bend and recover it’s ftrait- 
nefs dgain: this kind of engine is only for 
‘the winter feafon, when much wet is on the 
‘ground; ‘but if there happens many great 
rofts, fo that you ate deprived of the ad- 
vantage of the waters, then find out where 
thofe ftanding waters ‘have any defcent or 
{mall paffages, fo as by the fwift current the 
water is not frozen, and there’ fet your 
fpringes, and the greater is the froft, the 
more apt they are to be taken. 
Now to take birds and fowl on trees, 
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boughs or hedges, with fuch or the Jike de- 
Vice, after you have obferyed any fuch ‘to 
which birds refort, as in the figure you fee 
reprefented, thén chufe any’ branch thereof; 
for example: See Plate XIV. Fig. -4, 

The letter O, which is tall and {trait, cut 
off all the little twigs that grow about it, 
from'the bottom until you come within four 
or five foot of the top, ‘then pierce a hole 
through the faid branch with a wimble, at 
the letter H, which muft be about the big- 
nefs of a goofe-quill; then chufe out ano- 
ther twig, about four feet, diftant from the 
former, as marked N, and pare away all the 
little branchés; at the end ‘L tie a {mall 
packthread, ‘half a foot long, -at which tie 
one of the ranning bows of horfe hair, fine- 
ly twifted, as the letter M: you may alfo 
have a little ftick P; O, four fingers long, 
with a little hook at the end Q, and the 
other.énd round pointed; ftoop down your 
branch or twig N, to which your horfe-hair 
collar is faftened, and pafs the collar thro’ 
the hole H, and draw it until the knot M 
be likewife drawn through; then.faften yer 

ently the end of the fmall {tick P in the 

ole Hf, which muft be fo neatly done as 
only to ftop, and.no more, the drawing back 
of the branch N; then fpread abroad the 
collar upon your little ftick P, O, and tie 
fome bait, either of green pears, cherries, 
wheat, ivorms, or the like, according to the 
nature of the birds for which you fer your 
device, at the letter Q, fo that no bird can 
comé to touch them -unlefs he fets his foot 
on the {mall ftick, which will prefently fall, 
and fo give way to the knot M, then follows 
the branch or twig N, and the bird remains 
{napt by the legs, 

The defcription and figures are fo plain, 
‘that a miftake cannot well be made; how- 
ever, here is the form of three of them, 
two ready: bent, one before and the other 
behind, and the third unbent, that you may 
obferve all the feveral pieces, See Fig. 4. 
Plate XIV. ayes ‘ 

Another way. of talting fowl and birds by 
{pringes, fuch as black-birds, thrufhes, par- 
tridges, pheafants, or the like, is deferibed 
by the following figure, which ma be placed 

accord- 
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according to the game defigned to be'taken, 
eitheron the ground, or on a tree, bufh, 
hedge, or the like, See Fig. 5- Plate XIV, 

Take a ftick of fallow, or willow, five or 
fix feet-long, ftrait and {mooth, about the 
bignef$ of an ordinary walking cane, as R, 
Z,, fharpened at the.end Z; and at the end 
Rfaften or tie af{mall wooden crook, as the 
letter G, then make a little hole at Y, about 
the bignefs of a fwan’s quill; and another 
hole half as big at V, then take any ftick, 
which, being bent, will fpring back again 
and become ftrait, as holly, or the like, let 
it be about three feet long, and thruft the 
great end of it into the hole o p; tie a {mall 
packthread’at the other end, with a collar of 
horfe-hair, which draw through the hole > 
and ftop it here, by pegging it in very gently 
with a fmall ftick ‘T, fo that it may only 
keep it from fying back, and’no more; 
then open your running collar of horfe-hair, 
as at S, and fpread it over the little ftick T; 


then tie atthe letter R the bait you intend. 


to ufé, and let it hang down within three, 
four, or five inches of the fmall ftick ie 
according. to the bignefs of the bird for 
which jit is fet. Prt 

SPUNGE or a Horss-Suor, is the ex- 
tremity or point of the thoe that anfwers to 
the horfe's eel, upon which the calkins are 
made. i 

SPUR, apiece of metal, confifting. of 


twobranches encompafling a horfeman’s heel, 


and a rowel in form of a ftar, 
behind, to prick the horfe, 

SQUIRREL, is larger in compafs than a 
weefel, but the weefel is longer than the- 
fquirrél; the back parts and all the body is 
reddifh, except the belly, which is white. 

In Helvetia they are black and branded, 
and are hunted at the fall of the leaf, when 
the trees are naked, for they run and leap 
from bough to bough with a fur rizing agi- 
lity, and when the trees are clothed with 
Teaves they cannot be fo well feen, 

They are of three colours, in the firft age 
black, in the fecond of a rufty iron colour, 


advancing out 


and when they grow old they are full of. 


white hoary hairs, 
Their teeth are like the teeth of mice, 


jand other things which the 
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having the two under teeth very long and 
fharp. 
Their tail is always as big as their body, 
and it lies continually on their back when 


ithey fleep or fir ftill, and it feems to have 


been given them for a covering. 

In the fummer-time they build their nefls 
(which fome call drays) in the tops of the 
uces, very artificially, with fticks, mofs, 
wood affords, 
and fill it with nuts for their winter provi- 
fons; and like the Apine moufe, they fleep 
moft part of the winter very foundly, fo thae 
they do not awake though you beat at the 
outfide of their drays. 

When they leap from tree to. tree they ufe 
their tail inftead of wings,. leaping at a: 
great diftance, and are borne up without any 
finking, in appearance ; nay, they will fre- 
quently leap from a very high tree down to) 
the ground, and receive no harm. 

To hunt this little animal many perfons 
ought to go together, and carry dogs with 
them; and the fitteft place for the exercife 
of this fport, is in. little and {mall fender 
woods, fuch as may be fhaken by the hand. 

Bows are neceffary to remove them when 
they-reft in the twifts of trees, for they will 
not be much terrified with all the hallooing 
you make, unlefs they are now:and then hit 
by one means or another. 

They feem to be fenfible what a defence a 
high oak is to them, and show fecurely they - 
can lodge there from men and dogs; where- 
fore fince it is too troublefome. to climb 
every tree, youmuft inftead of that labour 
ufe bows and bolts, tha.when thé. {quirrel, 
refts you may prefently give him a thump. 
by;an arrow; the. fhooter. need nor fear, 
doing them much arm, except he hit them 
onthe head, for by reafon of a ftrong back~ 
bone, and fiefhy parts, they will bear as 
great a ftroke as a dog. 

If they be driyen to the ground from the 
trees, and focreep into hedges, it isa fignthag 
they are tired ;; and fuch is the lofty {piri of 
thisanimal, that while her ftrength lafts her, 
fhe will fave herfelf in the tops of high trees,’ 
butbeingtired, fhe defcends and falls into the; 
mouths of thofe yelping curs that perfecute 
her, If 
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If what is reported of them be true, the 
admirable cunning of the fquirrel appears in 
her fwimming or paffing over a river; for 
when fhe is conftrained by hunger fo to do, 
fhe feeks out fome rind or fmall bark of a 
trée, which fhe fets upon the water, and 
then goes into it, and holding up her tail like 
a fail, lets the wind drive her to the other 
fide, and carries meat in her mouth, to pre- 
vent being famifhed by the length of the 
voyace. 

STABLE; as to thé fituation of a ftable 
it fhould be in a good air, and upon 
hard, firm, and dry ground, that in the 
winter the horfe may come and go clean in 
and out; and, if it may be, it will be beft 
if it be fituated upon an afcent, that the 
urine, foul water, or any wet, may be con- 
veyed away by trenches or finks cut out for 
that purpofe. 

By no means let there be any hen-roofts, 
hog-fties, or houfes of eafement, or any 
other filthy fmells near it, for hen-dung 
or feathers fwallowed, oftentimes prove 
mortal, and the ill air of a jakes fometimes 
caufes blindnefs; and the fmell of fwine 


is apt to breed the farcin; and there isno || 


animal that delights more in cleanlinefs, nor 
is more offended at unwholefome favours 
than a horfe. 

Brick is better for building ftables than 
ftone, the latter being fubject to fweating in 
wet weather, and the dampnefs and moifture 
caufes rheums and catarrhs.' ” 

Let the walls be of a good convenient 
thicknefs, at Jeaft a brick and half, or two 
bricks thick; both for the fake of fafety 
and warmth in winter, and to defend him 
from being annoyed with the heat in fum- 
mer, which would hinder his digefting his 
food. * : 

It will be proper to have windows both 
on the eaft and on the north fides, that he 
may have the benefit of the north airin fum= 
mer, and of the morning fun from the eaft 
in the winter. mr 

‘Let the windows be glazédj ‘and if they 
be fafhed it will not only be the handfomer, 
but will be more ‘convenient 'to let in air at 
(pleafures and let there be ‘clofe wooden 


it 
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fhutters, that you may darken the ftable in 
the middle of the day, which will incline the 
horfe to take his reft as well inthe day as in 
the night, . [Dot Qoustoiti 

That part of the’ floor on which the horfe 
is to ftand fhould be made of oaken, planks, 
for they will be both eafier and warmer for 
the horfe to lie upon than, ftones ; and be: 
fure to lay them level, for ifthey are laid 
higher before than behind (as they general-. 
ly are in Inns and Horfe-courfer’s ftables, ; 
that their horfes may appear to more adyan— 
tage in ftature) his hinder legs will fwell, 
and he can never lie eafily, becaufe his hin- 
der parts will be ftill Nipping down. 

Lay the planks crofs-ways, and not length- 
ways, and fink a good trench underneath: 
them, which may receive the urine through 
holes bered in the planks, and convey it in- 
to fome common receptacle... : 

Raife the ground behind him even with 
the planks, that he may continually ftand 
upon a level; and let the floor behind him 
be paved with fmall pebble ; and be fure to 


{let that part of the ftable where the rack 
| ftands be well wainfcotted.. ' 


Place two rings at each fide of his ftall 
for his.halter to run through, which fhould 
have a light wooden logger at the bottom 
of it, to poife itperpendicularly, but not fo 
heavy as to tire the horfe, or to hinder him 
from eating. - : 

Some recommend a drawer or locker made 
in the wainfcot partition, rather than a 
fixt manger, for him to eat his corn out of, 
which may be taken out to cleanfe at plea- 
fure. ire ; 

This need not to be made large, and 


| therefore will not take up much room. 


_ They alfo advife not to make any rack at 


| all; but inftead of it, (according to the Tta- 


lian fafhion) to give the horfe his hay on 
the ground, upon the litter: or elfe youmay, 
if you pleafe, nail fome boards in the form 
of a trough, in which you may Aas his hay, 
and the, boards will prevent hitn from tramp- 

ling on and Apulia “ich lager aaagar Sey 
Some again difapprove of this way of 
feeding, thinking it may fpoil his cheft, 
and that his blowing upon his hay will make 
i 2 moe it 
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it naufeous to his palate: But others again | away of one gallon moving the whole mafs 
anfwer, that as to the fpoiling of his chelt, above, which otherwife, being laid'in great 
itrather ftrengthens it and makes it firm; } quantities, would be apt to grow mufty. 
whereas on the contrary, the lifting of his There may alfo be two of thefe made, 
head up high to the rack, will make him | the one for oats and the other for {plit-beans, 
withy cragged. But the way before men- | and both let into the range of preffes, the 
tioned he will feed as he lies, which will be | oats and beans being feparated above by par- 
for his eafe. And as to the hay, that May | titions. 

be given him but by fimall quantities at a Let the floor over the ftable be cieled, © 
time; and there will be this advantage in | whether you make it a granary, or alodging- 
receiving his hay on the ground, the proné | room for your groom, that no duit may fall 
pofture will cleanfe his head from rheum | from it upon your horfes, 

or pofe, which he may happen by any ways There.are alfo other Tequifites, as a dung~ 
to havegotten, andinduce him to fneeze and yard, a pump, aconduit; andif fome pond 
throw out all manner of watery humours | or running river were near, it were the bet- 
that may annoy his head. ’ ter. 

Tf you have ftable-room enough you may STABLE-STAND, [in the Foreft-law] 
make partitions, and at the head, towards |\a term ufed when a man is found at his ftand 
the manger, board them to that height | in the foreft, with a crofs-bow or long bow, 
that one horfe may not moleft or fmell to ready to fhoot ata deer, or elfe ftanding clofe 
another, allowing each horfe room enough to | by a tree with greyhounds in a leath, ready 
turn about and lie down at pleafure, to be let flip. 

One of thefe ftalls may be made conye- This is one of the four evidences or pre- 
nient for your groom to lie in, in cafe of a fumptions by which aman is conviéted of 
match, or the ficknefs of a horfe. intending to fteal the King’s deer, the other 

Behind the horfes may be madea range of | three being back-berond, bloody-hand, and 
prefies, with pegs to hang up faddles, dog-draw. 
bridles, &c. and thelves for other utenfils, STAG, a red male deer of five years 
pots of ointment, &e. old. 

And in order that the ftable may not be STAG-EVIL iw a Horse, a diftemper 
encumbered with oat bins, you may make | whichis a kind of palfey in the jaws, he be- 

~ufe of the method of a certain Gentleman, ing fometimes feized with fuch-1 {tiffnefs in 
deferibed’ by Dr. Pott in his hiftory of Ox- | the neck and jaws that he cannot move them, 
fordfbire, as follows. but turns up the white of his eyes, and is 

Make a conveniency to let the oats down | feized with a palpitation of the heart and 
from above, out of a veffel'like the hopper | beating of the flanks at uncertain intervals, 
of a mill, whence they fall into a fquare | which difeafe frequently proves mortal if it 
pipe let into the wall, of about four inches {preads all over the body. 
diagonal, which ‘comes down into a cup- It chiefly proceeds from the horfe’s being 
board, alfo fet into the wall, but with jts expofed to cold after a great heat. 
end fo near the bottom, that there fhall never The firft remedy is to bleed plentifully, 
be above a gallon or fuch a quantity in the | unlefs the horfe be old, low in flefh, or 
cupboard at a time, which being taken lately taken from fome hard duty, when you 
away and given to the horfés, another gal- | muft not take away too much of his blood, 
Jon prefently fucceeds, fo that in the lower | After bleeding give the following ball : 
part of the’ {table where the horfes {tand there | Take of affa foetida half an ounce; caftor 
is not an inchof room taken up for the whole | powdered two drachms; valerian. root 
provifion of oats; which hath alfo this fur- powdered one ounce: make the whole in- 
ther conveniency, ‘that by this motion,the | to a ball, with honey and oil of amber. 
wats are kept conftantly fweet, the taking | This ball may be given twice aday at firt, 

‘ ; a % cc 
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and afterwards once, wafhing it down with a 
decoétion of valerian fweetened with. liquo- 
rice orhoney. | * 

Care muftalfo be taken to keep the body 
open with laxative purges, and emollient 
clyfters, And after this method has been 
continued for eight or ten days, the follow- 
ang ball fhould be given, and wafhed down 
with the valerian decoction: ‘Take of cinna- 
bar of antimony fix drachms, of affa foetida 
half an ounce ; of birthwort root, myrrh and 
bay-berries, of each two drachms: make 
the whole into a ball with treacle and oil of 
amber. 

By purfuing this method the horfe, if he 
ftands the firft fhock of the difeafe, will, 
in all probability, recover, unlefs the dif- 
temper proceeds from bots in the ftomach, 
which is often the cafe ; when mercurial me- 
dicines, Jaid down in the article Bots and 
Worms, are to be ufed; after which the 
above balls may be continued till the conyul- 
fions are removed. 

Tt will alfo be néceffary to chafe and rub 
the feveral parts that are contracted; and al- 
fo to rub into the cheeks, temples, neck, 
fhoulders, {pines of the back and loins, the 

. following linament: Take of nerve and 
marfhmallow ointment, of each four 
ounces ; and oil’ of amber, two ounces : 
make the whole into a linament, with a fuf- 
ficient’ quantity of camphorated fpirit of 
wine. ; 

In this terrible diftemper the jaws are 
fometimes fo faft locked, that medicines 
cannot be given by the mouth, and then they 
muft be given by way of clyfter ; for the me- 
thod too often praétifed, of forcing the jaws 
open, increafes the fymptoms, by putting 
the creature into the greateft agonies, and 
therefore fhould not be attempted. The 
following infufion may be given for this pur- 
pofe: Take of rue, penny-royal, and cha- 
momile flowers, of each a handful, of vale- 
rian roots two ounces; boil thefe in five 
pints of water till one pint is wafted ; ftrain 
the liquor from the ingredients, diffolve it 
in an ounce of affa fcetida, and add four 
ounces of common oil, This clyfter muft 
be given once a day. 
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But as the horfe, while he continues jn 
this melancholy condition, cannot feed, he 
muft be fupported by nourifhing clyfters, 
made of milk, pottage, broths, and the like, 
given to the quantity of three or four quarts 
a day ; by which means the creature will be 
fupported till the diftemper abates fo far as 
to be able to eat his food. : 

It has alfo been obferved, that the ftifnefs 
of the jaws has continued, even after the con- 
vulfions has been removed, in which cafe 
the following medicines fhould be. given : 
Take of Matthew’s pill and affa foetida, of 
each one ounce: miake the whole into a 
ball. e 

This ball will generally be fufficient to 
remove the ftiffnefs : but if not, it muft be 
repeated the following day, and the nervous. 
decoétions recommended above, continued. 

It is very common to make rowels in this 
difeafe ; but they are generally unfuccefsful, 
and often mortify: fo that if they are ap- 
plied at all, they fhould be made under the 
Jaws and in the breaft. ; : 

STAGGARD [with Hunters] a young 


| male deer aged but four years. 


STAGG ul iN Horszs, a difeafe, 
STAVERS being a giddinefg in the 
brain, which when it feizes the beaft often 


| proceeds to madnefs. 


Tt owes its original to corrupt blood, 
or grofs and ill humours which opprefs the 
brain; fometimes from his being too foon: 
turned out to. graf before he is cold, or by 
hard riding, or hard labour. ; 
__ The figns of it are dimnefs of fight, reel- 
ing or ftaggering, and his beating his head 
againft the wall, by reafon of violent pain,, 
and thrufting it into his litter; he will 


| likewife forfake his meat, and have wateri(h 


eyes. 
For the cure of this diftemper there are 


| various prefcriptions, fome of which are, 


firft to bleed the horfe, then to diffolye the 
quantity of a hazel-nut of fweet butter in a 
faucer full of wine; when take lint, or fine 
flax, dip it in itand ftop his ears. with it, and 
ftitch them for twelve hours. 

Some boil an ounce and half of bitter al-, 
monds, two drachms of an ox-gall, half a 


penny 
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spenny-worth of black hellebore, made-into 
powder, grains of caftoreum, vinegar and 
varnifh, of each five drachms, which they 
boil and ftrain, which put into his ears as 
before. 

Soleyfel direéts to bleed the horfe in the 
flanks and plate veins of the thighs, and 
then to give him a glifter of two quarts of 
emetic wine, lukewarm, with four ounces 
of the ointmentof populeum, and afterwards 
to let him repofe a little; and when he has 
voided that glyfter about an hour, to give 
him the following dofe :~ 

Take two ounces of the fcoriz of the li- 

ver of antimony, ‘finely powdered, in five 
pints of beer, after it has had five or fix 
walms over the fire, then add four ounces 
of unguentum rofatum, and inject this luke- 
warm. 
’ Repeat this often, rubbing his legs ftrong- 
ly with wifps of ftraw moiftened in warm 
water, to make a revulfion: feed him with 
bran and white bread, and walk him from 
time to time in a temperate place, 

But if patvithitanlay thefe applications 
the difeafe does ftill continue, then give him 
an ounce of Venice treacle, diffolved in a 
quart of fome cordial waters, and inje& the 
following glifter lukewarm. 

Diffolve two ounces of Sal Polycreftum 
and Vevice treacle in two quarts of the de- 
cottion of the foftening herbs,. and with 
a quarter of a pound of the oil of rue, 
make a glifter.. Or, 

Take the feeds of crefty, poppies, fmal- 
lage, parfley, dill, pepper and faffron, 
of each two drachms, pound them all to 

‘a fine powder, and put them into two quarts 
of water, boiling hot from the fire, and ler 
them infufe together for three hours ;. ftrath 
it and give him one quart ; fprinkle his hay 
with watet, and the next day give him ano- 
ther quart fafting ; let him have no cold 
water for four or five days, only white water, 
anlefs fometimes a mafh: Or, 


Make a fmall tough oaken or afhen ftick 


fharp, and make a notch at one end of it, 
like a fork, to prevent it from running too 
far into the horte’s head: put it up his nof= 
tril, jobbing it up and down to the top of 
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his head, which will fec him to bleedin& 
freely. f 

Then in the morning fafting give hima 
drink well brewed together, compounded 
of an ounce of turmeric, and the fame quan- 
tity of anifeeds, in a quart of ftrong beer or 
ale, a pint of verjuice, and a quarter of a 
pint of brandy, and ftop his ears with equg 
vite and herbage, well beaten together; put 
of this an equal quantity into each ear, and 
ftop flax or hurds upon it to keep it down, 
then ftitch up his ears for twenty-four 
hours. t 

The next day bleed him in the neck, and 
give him his blood with a handful of falt in 
it, ftirring it well together, to prevent it 
from clodding ; four or five hours after give 
him fweet hay, and warm water and bran at 
night. 

Then tie up one of his fore-legs, and 
ftrew ftore of litter under him, and leave 
him-to take his reft, and he will either reco- , 
ver, in a day or two or die. : 

The vinegar will make him ftale, and the 
aqua vite caule him to fleep; if he does not 
come to his {tomach, give him honey, white- 
wine, anda cordial. 

A STALE, a living fowl put in any place 
to allure other fowls, toa place where they 
may be taken; for want oF thee, a lark or 
any other bird may be fhot, his entrails 
taken out and dried in an oven in his fea- 
thers, with a ftick thruft through him to 
keep ina convenient pofture, which may, 
ferve as well as a live one, 

‘ STALING or Dunoine, a fuppreffion 
or ftoppage of thefe may happen to a horfe 
feveral ways; fometimes by being too high 
kept and having too little exercife, fome- 
times by being travelled fuddenly after he 
has been taken up from grafs, before his 
body has been emptied of it, and has had 
dry meat inftead of it. : 

The figns of knowing this is, that he will 
lie down and tumble about, by reafon of the ” 
extremity of pain, juft as if he were troubled 
with bots, 

In fuch cafe to caufe ahorfe to ftale, do 
as follows; f i 
Put a quart of ftrong ale into a two quart 
Ccc2 por, 
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pot, with as many radifh roots, wafhed, flit 
and bruifed, as will fill up the pot, ftop the 
pot clofe and let it ftand twenty-four hours, 
then ftrain out the liquor, {queezing the 
roots very hard, and give it the horfe fafting ; 
then ride him alittle up and down, fet him 
up warm, and he will quickly ftale. 


Take three or four fpoonfuls of burdock | 


feeds, bruife them, and put them into a 
quart of beer, and a good piece of butter, 
heat it lukewarm and give it the horfe. 

Killa fufficient number of bees, dry them 
well and reduce them to powder, and put 
them into a pint of white-wine er ale, and 
give him about an ounce of them at a time; 
this will open the paflages of the primary 
veins, by his having taken two or three 
dofes, and make him ftale freely. 

STALING or Broop; a horfe fometimes 
happens in the midft of fummer to ftale pure 
blood, by reafon of immoderate exercife; 
if a veffel or member be broke, it is mortal ; 
but if it only proceeds from the heat of the 
kidnies, he may be eafily cured ; for in this 
cafe, all'the urine that’ is tinged like blood 
is not blood, for a fmall flux of blood will 
give ared tincture to a great quantity of 
urine. 

For the cure: firft bleed the horfe, then 
give him every morning three pints of the 
infufion of crocus metallorum in white wine, 
for fix or feven days fucceffively, keeping 
him bridled four hours before and after it; 
this will both cleanfe his bladder, and heal 
the part affected. 

If the diftemper be attended with heat, 
and beating of the flanks, give him a cool- 
ing glyfter; bleed him again, and give him 
two ounces of /al polychreftum, diffolved in 
three pints of emetic wine, which is to be 
got ready to be given him in the morning. 

If the fal polychrefium takes away his ap- 
petite, or the emetic wine do not effect the 
cure, give him the following medicine. 

Take two ounces of Venice treacle or (for. 
want of that) of diatefforum, with common 
honey and fine fugar, of each four ounces ; 
incorporate all thefe well together in a mor- 
tar, then add anifeeds, coriander-feeds, and 
liquorice powder, of each two ounces, 
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Mingle the mafs. well, and give it the 
horfe, diffolved in a quart, of claret, keep- 
ing him bridled for three hours, both before 
and after; and the next day bleed him. 

On the third day injeét the following elyf- 
ter: take two ounces of the f{corie; or drofs, 
of liver of antimony, in fine powder; boil 
it in fiye pints of cow’s-milk-whey, and as 
foon as the liquor begins to rife in great 
bubbles, take it from the fre, and add to it 
a quarter of a pound of oliye-oil ; give this 
glyfter luke-warm. 

The virtue of thefe medicines have been 
experienced ; -but, if the difeafe fhould ftill 
continue, you muft again repeat the whole 
courfe, ’ 

STALING Broop; this diftemper is of- 
ten caufed by a ftrain: for the cure, bleed 
the horfe, and give him fome of the hyfte- 
ric liquor, about a large fpeonful, in a pint 
of ftrong beer warm, and it will bring him 
into order. 

STALLION;; is an ungelt horfe, de- 
figned for the covering of mares, in order 
to propagate the fpecies; and when his 
ftones are taken away, and he is gelt, is 
called a gelding. 

Now in the chufing ftone horfes, or ftal- 
lions for mares, you ought to take great 
care that they neither have moon-eyes, wa- 
tery-eyes, blood-fhotten-eyes, fplents, fpa- 
vins, curbs, nor, if poffible, any natural 
imperfection of any kind whatfoever; for if — 
they have, the colts will take them heredi- 
tarily from their parents. ; 

But let them be the beft, ableft, highett; 
fpirited, faireft coloured, and fine fhaped ; 
and a perfon fhould inform himfelf of all 
natural defects in them, of which none are 
free. 

As for his age, he ought not tobe younger, 
to cover a mare, than four years-old, from 
which time forward he will beget colts till. 
twenty. i 3 

Let the ftallion be fo high fed, as to be 
full of luft and vigour, and then brought to 
the place where the mares are; take off his, 
hinder fhoes, and Jet him cover a mare in 
hand twice or thrice, to keep him fober; 
then pull off his bridle, and turn him loofe 

to 
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to the reft of the mares, which muft be ina 
convenient clofe, with ftrong fences and 
good food,. and there leave him till he has 
covered them all, fo that ‘they will take 
horfe no more; by which time his courage 
will be pretty well cooled. 

Ten or twelve mares are enough for one 
horfe in the fame year ; it will alfo be necef- 
fary to have fome little fhed or hovel in 
the field, to which he may retreat to defend 
him from the rain, fun, and wind, which 
are yery weakening to a horfe: let there be 
likewife a rack and manger to feed him in, 
during his Coyering-time, and it would not 
be amifs if one were to watch him during 
that time, for fear of any accident, and the 
better to know how often he coverseach mare, 

When he has done his duty, take him 
away from the mares, and remove them into 
fome frefh pafture. 

Take notice, that when you would have 
mares covered, either in hand or otherwife, 
that both the ftallion and mare to have the 
fame feeding, viz. if the horfe be at hay 
and oats, which are commonly called hard 
meats, the mare fhould be alfo at hard meat, 
otherwife fhe will not be fo fit to hold. 

In the like manner, if the ftallion be at 
grafs, you muft alfo put the mare to grafs. 

Thofe mares which are in middling cafe, 
conceive the moft eafily ; whereas thofe that 
are very fat hold with great difficulty ; thofe 
of them that are hot and in feafon, retain a 
great deal better; their heat exciting the 
ftallion, who, on his part, performs the 
ation with greater vigour and ardour. 

And when you- cover a mare in hand, in 
order that fhe may the more certainly hold, 
let the ftallion and the mare be fo placed in 
the ftable, that they may fee each other, 
keeping them fo for fome time, which will 
animate them both, and then’ they will 
hardly fail to generate. 

For the ordering of a ftallion, fome give 
the following inftructions. 

Feed the ftallion for three months at leaft, 
before he is to cover, with good oats, peafe, 
or beans, or with coarfe bread, and a little 
hay, but a good deal of wheat ftraw; car- 
rying him twice a day out to water, walking 
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him up and down for an hour after he has 
drank; but without making him fweat. 

If the ftallion be not thus brought into 
wind before he covers, he will be in danger 
of becoming purfey, and broken winded; 
and if he be not well fed, he will not be 
able to perform his tafk, or at bett the colts 
would be but pitiful and weak ones; and 
though you fhould take great care to nourifh 
him, yet you will take him in again very 
weak, 

If you put him to many mares, he will 
not ferve you fo long, but his mane and tail 
will fall away by reafon of poverty, and it 
will be a difficult matter to bring him to a 
good condition of body, again{t the year 
following. 

He ought to have mares according to his 
ftrength, as twelve or fifteen, or at moft not 
above twenty. 

As to Foreign Horfes. The Spanijh horfe, 
or Spani/b jennet, is a creature of great fire, 
of a middle ftature, and generally well 
made in his head, body, and legs; and 
though his buttocks are fomething long, yet 
they are {trong and well fhaped. 

After one of thefe horfes has been well 
taught, there is none make a better fhow 
upon the parade; but he is not a horfe that 
will hold long in his full ftrength, becaufe 
he has rather too much fpirit; for about half 
amile, there is not a {wifter creature ina 
race, but then his ftrength fails. 

A Spanifb horfe is not generally thoughr 
fit for action, till he is fix years old, for 
they are not till that time grown to their full 
perfection or beauty, and their too grear 
fire or mettle is not till then abated fufi- 
cient to render him ferviceable. 

The laft thing that is compleat in Spanifh 
horfes, is the creft; the horfes of this breed 
are naturally inclined to bound and to make 
faults, raifing all four feet at once from the 

round; but their limbs being weak and 
all they are very fubjeét to be finew- 
ftrained, or otherwife lamed, in a fhort time 


after they are come to be fit for férvice. 


No kind of horfe has fuch open noftrils, 
nor fnorts more in all his goings, than the 
Spanifo horfe; his trot is fomewhat long, 

irregular 


oy 
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“Yrregular or waving, for which reafon fome 
fockies have chofé to bring them to the 
pace oramble. 

The German Horfe. Thefe horfes are, for 
the moft part, very tall, and large of body, 
hot very beautiful in make, but feem to be 
of great ftrength, and being brought into 
the manage, petform fome of the moft dif- 
ficult leffons with agility enough: they gal- 
lop very flow or heavy, and trot very high; 
but they are flrong, and better for the 
draught or burden, than the manage. 

The Hungarian Horfe. Thefe horfes are 
generally hook nofed, and have thick heads, 
large eyes, broad jaws, but narrow noftrils ; 
their mains are rough and thick, commonly 
reaching near the ground; their tails, in 
like manner, are bufhy and long; for the 
moft part of lean and thin bodies, but weak 
pafterns: but although fome parts of them 
are not to bé liked, yet the deformities are 
generally fo well put together, that, taken 
all together, the horfes are agreeable enough. 

They are of a tolerable good courage, and 
will endure labour and fatigue, and for that 
reafon are ferviceable in war. 

The Swedifh Horfe. Thefe are of fimall 
ftature, their fhape indifferent, and are of 
but fimal] fervice. 


moft part, either white, dun, or pyed, and 
wall-eyed ; fo that unlefs they are improved 
by other breeds, they are not to be ranked 
with them that are of good efteem. 

The Polifo Horfe. Thefe are much like 
the Danifh horfe, and are generally about 
the fize of the Spanifh jennet, are of a mid- 
dle ftature, ‘but their limbs are much better 
knit together, and are of a much ftronger 
make, than the Spanifh ones. 

This horfe is in many refpeéts, like our 
natural Eng/i/fh horfe, except that their heads 
are fomewhat flenderer, like the /i/h hobby ; 
-but their necks and crefts are raifed upright, 
and very ftrong; .their ears are very fhort 
and fmall, and their backs capable of bear- 
ing any weight; their chines are broad, and 
their hoofs are judged to be as good as thofe 
. of any horfe in the world. 

They are very good fora journey, and will 
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endure Jong ones, with more eafe than any 
other horfes. 

Flanders Horfes. Thefe differ in fhape 
but little from the German breed, they ane 
tall in ftature, have fhort and thick heads, 
bodies deep and long, buttocks round and 
flat, their legs thick and rough. 

Thefe horfes, and the mares of the fame 
kind, are efteemed chiefly for the draught, 
in which, for ftatelinefs, they excel moft 
horfes in Europe; but are to be rejeéted for 
the faddle, being both fluggith and uneafy. 

The Flanders horfe, and mare both, have 
a hard trot, but are.much ufed in the harnefs 
with us in England, 

The Neopolitan Horfe. “Thefe‘horfes are 
highly efteemed for their ftrength and cou- 
rage, which, together with their gentle dif- 
pofitions, make them more valued. 

His limbs are ftrong, and well knit to- 
gether; his pace is lofty, and he is very 
docible for the performance of any exercife; 
but a nice eye may difcover that his legs are 
fomething too fmall, which feems to be his 
only imperfection. He may be known by 
his head, which is long, lean, «and flender, 


| bending from the eyes to the noftrils, like a 


hawk’s beak; he alfo has a very full eye, 


} and a fharp ear. 
Thehorfes natural to Sweden, are, for the | 


~The Sardinian Horfe. ‘Thefe, and thofe 
of Corfica, yery much refemble the Neopoli- 
tan, but are fomewhat fhorter bodied, and 
of amore fiery difpofition; but by good 
management may be brought to very good 
difcipline. : 

Turkifh Horfes. Thefe horfes are origi- 
nally natives of Greece, and bear @n extra- 
ordinary price with us, partly becaufe of 
their extraordinary beauty, and partly 
becaufe of the great expence of bringing 
them over. + 

Thefe Turki/p horfes have fine heads, fome- 
what like Baréary ones, beautiful fore-hands, 
and ftrait limbs, rather fmall than large, are 
of a moft delicate fhape, their pace is gen- 
teel and graceful, and befides they are 
horfes of good fpirit. ; 

Their coats are {mooth and fhort, and their 


‘hoofs Jong and narrow, which is a fign of 


{wiftnefs; in a word, they are horfés of great 
beauty, courage, and {peed 
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Their colour is, for the moft part, grey 
or flea-bitten, though they are fome of a 
bright bay colour; but mioft of thefe we 
have now in England, are grey. 

Englifo Fortes. Phe true bred Englifh 
horfe, has been accounted a creature of great 
ftrength and. fpirit, and he has been (by 
fome authors) reprefented as of a very large 
fize; but at prefent we have hardly any that 
can be called a true bred Englifi horfe, or 
that can be faid to be the offspring of an 
horfe and mare, that were both lineally de- 
fcended from the original race of this coun- 
try; unlefs we may account thofe horfes to 
be fuch that are bred wild in fore forelts, 
and among mountains. 

Among them, perhaps, the mares and 
horfes were both of the firft Englifh race, 
without mixture : however it is not certain, 
but fome horfes of foreign countries, of 
which many have been, and {till are, fre- 
quently brought over, were turned. into 
thofe wild places, as convenient pafture, and 
have mixed with the natives of Britain. 

However, feeing we cannot feck for En- 
glifp horfes any where elfe than in foretts, 
and wild places, we will fuppofe thofe to be 
the true Engli/h race of horfes. f 

Thefe we find to anfwer the charatter, fo 
far as relates to ftrength and good fpiric; 
but they are not large, though very hardy, 


_and will always keep good flefh on their 


backs, and thrive where other horfes can 
fearce live. . : 

Itis notimprobable but that the race might 
have been much larger than they now are, 
becaufe in the firft time they were at liberty 
to range any where, and take their pleafure 
where it pleafed them beft, becaufe all 
grounds then lay open, or elfe there ‘were 
but very few inclofures, in comparifon to 
what they are now. And when they had 
that plentiful fhare of food, we may natu- 
rally imagine that their bodies were much 
larger than they are at prefent; for itis a 
certain rule, that the lefs fhare of nourifh- 
ment any creature’has during the time of its 
growth, fo much the fmaller will he be in 
ftature, - \ 

But there are now very few of this wild’ 
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fort in ufe, in comparifon to what there 
were a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
years ago; and thofe that are now taken up, 
aré not eafily tamed: but when they are 
once difciplined, they will endure more 
labour than any horfes in the known part of 
the world, 

Trio Hobbies. Thefe are alfo of a wild 
breed, and are generally well made, much 
after the manner of the Englifh wild horfes; 
they haye fine heads, ftrong necks, and well] 
turned bodies, quick eyes, good limbs, and 
other good qualities fufficient to recommend 
them ; are brifk and courageous, and very 
fure footed: but both thefe are fubjeé to 
(tart, which, I fuppofe, proceeds from their 
wild way of living, where they have not had 
the opportunity of knowing or fecing any 
thing but trees and bufhes, and therefore 
every thing elfe feeming ftrange and fhock- 
ing to them. ; 

But if they happen to be young,-when 
taken from the foreft, or other wild pattures, 
this may probably be overcome; burif they, 
are not fo, then I judge it impofiible ever 
to break them to it; for they having never 
known any thing but wild fcenes, and been 
a long time habituated to them, fo every 
thing that differs from them, will feem 
ftrange, if not monftrous, and will trike them 
with fear and horror, never to be corrected, 

Weare informed that thefe Jrifp horfes are 
fo wild, that the only way of taking them, 
is by affembling a great number of people 
together, and driving the whole ftud, both 
horfes and mares, colts and fillies, into a 
bog, where they caft halters over the heads 
of thofe they think fic for fervice, letting 
the others run again into the country, 

Our Englifh horfes in forefts are not taker 
with lefs labour, for many artful devices 
muft be uféd, and a great deal of labour too 
is required, in the taking them. 

And after all, great care muft be taken 
that they have moft gentle ufage, to 


‘make them as familiar as poflible; and at 


the firft, not letting them have any thing to 
eat, but what we feed them with out of — 


| the hand, till they are grown very well ac- 
-quainted with their keepers. S 
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Tt is not to be expeéted that they will all 
of a fudden quit their wildnefs, but thus 
feeding them, and keeping them awake for 
fome time, will tame them by degrees, 

It ought to be obferved, both in the 
taming or teaching of horfes, that they are 
to be ufed with tendernefs, rather than 
roughnefs, and no paffionate perfon ought to 
be concerned in their breaking or manage- 
ment; but aman that undertakes this bu- 
finefs ought to be patient, and a matter of 
reafon ; and for want of thefe qualifications 
being put in practice in the management of 
them, many a good horfe has been {poiled, 
having cither been pufhed on by the paffion- 
atenefs of the rider to over-ftrain themfelves, 
or elfe to ftart and fly out of the way, at 
the leaft touch of a whip or f{pur, and thereby 
endangers the rider; or to hate the rider, 
and take eyery opportunity of doing him 
a mifchief, either in mounting, or when he 
is on his back, or at difmounting. ~ 

There are many inftances to prove tha 
horfes have a memory, and will refent inju- 
ries that have been offered them. I have 
known fome horfes would not ftand ftill to 
be fhod by a farrier, of whom they have be- 
fore received fome violent ufage; when at 
the fame time would freely fuffer themfelves 
to be fhod by ftrangers. Others have been 
fo provoked at the fight of a farrier, witha 
leather apron, that they have endeavoured all 
they could to do him a mifchief, either by 
biting or kicking. Nor are we without the 
knowledge of melancholy accidents that have 
happened to grooms, who have ufed their 
horfes with too great feverity. 

On the other hand a horfe is a generous 
creature, and fo tra¢table, that by treating 
him with difcretion, and managing him with 


gentlenefs, he may be brought to be very | 


obedient to you. a 

I fhall conclude what has been faid of fo- 
reign horfes, the natural bred in Englifh 
horfes, and Iria hobbies, with faying, that 
‘when we fee a fine horfe now a-days which 
was foaled in England, and bred of a mare 
and horfe that was likewife bred in the fame 
place, we cannot becertain that fuch ahorfe 
is of a true Englih breed, unlefs we could 
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know farther of his generation; his grandfire 
or grandam might, perhaps, be both fo- 
reigners, . 

But we may fay thus much of horfes which 
are foaled or bred in England, though they 
are the .offspring of foreigners, they will 
be ftronger, and have a better fpirit, than if 
the fame had been abroad; becaufe the food 
in England for horfes is more hearty and 
nourifhing, than in any other country in 
Europe, efpecially our grafs, which is the 
principal food for horfes, is in greater plenty 
in Britain and Ireland, than in any other Ex- 
ropean nation befides. 

For which reafon in the hotter countries, 
they are forced for want of grafs, to cultivate 
clover, faintfoin, &c. and feed their horfes 
with thefe and chopt ftraw and corn; but 
chopt {traw is only for them when they are 
grown fit for ufe, they having only during 
their firft two or three years, clover, faint- 
foin, ce. 

Of the crofs ftrains of horfes. It is well 
known that in Britain have been bred horfes 
of all the kinds beforementioned, which 
have not only been as good as thofe bred in 
their refpeétive countries, but have been al- 
lowed to exceed them in ftrength and 
beauty. ¢ 

But this fhould be remembered, that of 
every kind of horfe mentioned before, it has 
been thought proper in our trading, fporting, 
and warlike country, to compofe out of the 
variety, fuch horfes as may prove ufeful to 
every fort of bufinefs. 

We have fome for carrying burdens, fome 
for the road, fome for hunting, others for 
ambling, and others for the coach, and 
other carriages; fome likewife for facing, 
and fome for the manage, to be trained 
either for the war, or diverfion of great men. 

As to the mixing of breeds, fome are of 
the opinion that fuch horfes defigned to be 
trained for the war, fhould be bred from a 
Neapolitan ftallion, and an Engli/b mare, or 
of a Turkifp {tallion, and an Englifb mare. 

The next breed to be defired, is between 
a Turkifo {tallion, and a Neapolitan mare, 
which produce a fine race, and of great 
value, " 

Some 
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Some fay that ftallions of Covfiea and Sar- 
dinia, coupled with Turkifh mares, will 
produce a fine breed’; and that the Spani/h 
Jennet, and Flanders mare, produce an ex- 
cellent offspring. 

But this we are-certain of, that any of the 
aforefaid kinds of horfes, coyering true born 
Englifh mares, will beget a better colt or fil- 
ly, than if they had coupled with their own 
race, in their own country. 

And there is good reafon ‘for this, be- 
caufe no race of horfes in the world have 
fuch hearty feedings as thofe of Britain, 
where liberty renders every farmer capable 
of cultivating his lands, and providing plen- 
tifully for himfelf, and’all about him. 

This caufes all of our breed’ to be ftrong 
and hearty, and when the mare is fo, the 
race that proceeds from her muft be fomuch 
better, as fhe is ftronger than the mares 
that are fed in other countries, where the 
provender is more coarfe, and lefs nourifh- 
ing. 

As to the breeding of horfes for racing, 
fome gentlemen chufe to puta Barbary horfe 
to an Englifb mare; others will have both 
the fire and dam to be Bards ; ‘others again 
are for coupling the Baréary horfe with the 
Turkifp mare, and indeed any of thefe coup- 
lings do produce horfes of great {peed. 

The crofs ftrains of hotfes we now haye, 
are not to be numbered ; but if we were to 
trace the breeds of the belt running horfes, 
we fhould find them to proceed from fuch 
mixtures 

The many horfe races, fo frequently 
the diverfion of our Englifp nobility and 
gentry, are chiefly performed by fuch mix- 
tures in breed. 

For though one horfe truly bred of one 
particular country, may be fwifter than 
another, yet ifhe wants ftrength he will be 
a lofer in the courfe, and will fall from his 
fpeed if the courfe happens to be wet and 
' heavy; but the couplings beforementioned, 

when brought together by a man of aright 

judgment dat Way, may produce fomething 
admirable at Newmarket, &c. \ 

As to hunting horfes, which are chiefly 

‘fhe delight of the Eyglih gentry, thefe 
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ought to be pimble, full of courage, and 
ftrong, 

The original of the beft we know, have 
proceeded from a crofs ftrain, between the 
Turkifh tallion, and Exniglifh mare; and there 
is great reafon for this opinion, fince we are 
already certain of the ftrength of our Ex- 
gli bred mares, and the good courage 
and {wiftnefs of the Turkifh and Barbary 
horfes. 

But every one who breeds fuch horfes, has 
his particular fancy ; they employ fome fa- 
vourite ftallion, or fayourite mare to raife a 
breed from, and are different in opinion about 
this: one of any particular breed will not 
be fo good as another, although the fame 
care fhould be taken in the coupling the fire 
and the dam. 

All that can be faid is, that a ftallion of 
vigour and fpeed ought to be chofen, and a 
mare of a ftrong and healthful body ; and 
from fuch coupling may be expected well 
bred horfes of ftrength and courage. 

The pad or ambling horfe, is chiefly de- 
fired for ladies ; to produce fuch, let the fire 
be a Turk, and the dam a Scotch poney, or 
Trifo hobby, and thefe between them will 
produce a race that will be natural pacers, 
And again, a Turkifh fire, and an Englifa 
mare of a fmall fize, will naturally fall into 
a pace or an amble. 

Then as forthe burthen or pack, the 
German horfe will be a good fire for a Flan- 
ders or Flemifo dam; thefe will produce a 
breed ftrong and tall, fit cither for carry-= 
ing reat Weights, or war. 

If one of this breed happens to be trained 
for the army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, will hardly be Jefs than thirty 
ftone. 

The Northamptonfbire breed of horfes are 
generally coveted for thisufe, the original of 
which came from a mixture of the kinds be- 
fore-mentioned, 

Thefe are alfo good for the draught, cither 
in the coach or cart, and many have been 
of the opinion, that the mares of this breed 


are as ferviceable in ftrength and action, as, 


the horfes: and the ftallions and mares of 
this crofs ftrain are rather preferable to the 
Ddd original 
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original fires or dams ; being more habitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or as one 
may fay, naturalized to the Engli/p proven- 
der, than thofe that came from their refpec- 
tive native countries. 

The crofling of ftrains, or coupling one 
horfe with another, has of late fo much im- 

roved our breed in England, that. we 
Pate them now of all forts, and for all ufes, 
in more perfection, than any other country 
in the world, 

Some Englifb authors have obferved, that 
the beft horfes are rather from the crofs 
ftrain, than immediately from the natural 
breed of any country, for our Englifh mares 
mend the breed ; they f{trengthen the joints 
of the Spanifh jennet, the flendernefs of the 
limbs of the Turk or Bard, and the too long 
and rough hairs about the pafterns of the 
Spanifp breed. 

In the latter cafe where the hairs are long 
upon the palterns, it would be difficult for 
their keepers to preferye them from the me- 
landers or fcratches, which the Flanders horfe 
or mare is frequently attended with, unlefs 
that hair were finged or burnt off. 

As for the age of a ftallion; fome advife 
to try the age and courage of a ftallion, by 
taking up part of the fkin, and if it return 
quickly to the body, and become fmooth, 
it is a fign of his vigour and youth; and, on 
the contrary, if it remains fome time without 
returning to the part from whence it was 
pulled, itisa fign that the horfe is either old 
or infirm, but if on the contrary, he is fit 
for bufinefs. 

Another way to try if a horfe be young 
or old, is to take the ftern or tail, next the 
buttock, between the finger and thumb, 
and preffing that part hard, if they find the 
joint there bigger or more prominent than 
the joints of the tail (asbig perhaps as an ha- 
zle nut, or thereabouts, they conclude the 
horfe to be under ten years old ; butif that 
joint be equal with the other joints in the 
tail, they fuppofe the horfe to be paft that 
age. 

Another way is, to examine the horfe’s 
eyes, whether they be full; his body, whe- 
ther or not it is in good condition ; as alfo 
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whether hehas courage; if his. coat» be 
f{mooth, and if the hollow of his eyes be 
full ; for ifall thefe meet together, expert 


jockies conclude a horfe is young, and. fit 


for generation. -See Acz ar, a Horse, 
Mare, Horse, Srarrion, Srup. 

STALKING-HORSE ; - without which 
there is no getting to fhoot at fome fowl, by 
reafon of their fhynefs, which ftalking-horfe 
fhould be fome old jade trained up for that 
purpofe, who will gently, and as you would 
have him, walk up and down in the water 
which way you pleafe, flodding and eating 
of the grafs that grows therein. See Plate 
XV. and Article Tunner-Ner. 

You muft fhelter yourfelf and gun be- 


hind his fore-fhoulder, bending your body 


low by his fide, and keeping his body full 
between you and the fowl; being within 
fhot, take your level from before the fore- 
part of the horfe, firing, as it were, be- 
tween the horfe’s neck andthe water, which 
is much better than firing under his belly, 
being lefs perceivable. 

But by reafon of the trouble and time that 
areal ftalking-horfe will take up, to make 
fit for this purpofe, you may make an artifi, 
cial one, of fome pieces of old canvas, fha- 
ped. like a horfe, with his head bending 
downward aS if grazing; it may be {tufted 
with any light matter, and painted of the 
colour of a horfe, of which the beft is 
brown, and inthe middlelet it be fixed to a 
ftaff, with a fharp iron at the end, fo ftick it 
into the ground as you fee occafion, ftanding 
faft while-you take yourlevel. ; 

It muft alfo be fo portable, that you may. 
with eafe bear it in one hand, and move it 
fo as it may feem to graze as you go. . 

It muft neither be too low nor too high in 
ftature, for the firft will not hide your body,. 
and the other will be apt to fcare away the 
fowl. : j 
You may, inftead of this {talking-horfe, 
form out of canyafs painted, an ox or cow; 
this change is very proper, after you have _ 
fo beaten the fowl with your {talking-horfe, 
that they begin to find out the deceit (as it 
frequently happens): then you may ftalk 
with an ox or cow, till the horfe be for- 

; gotten, 
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‘gotten, and by this method continue your 


4port. 


In low fenny grounds, the ftalking with | 


ftags or red deer is very proper, where fuch 
dcer do ufually feed, and are more familiar 
with the fowl, and fo feed nearer them than 
either the ox, horfe, or cow: which ftalk- 
ing-ftag, or deet, are formed out of canvas 


-painted, with the natural horns of {tags fix. | 


\ed thereon, andithe colour-fhould be painted 


fo lively, as that the fowl cannot difcernthe 


deceit, by which means\you will come with- | 


in a much nearer diftance. 

There are likewife other engines to {talk 
withal, fuch as .an artificial tree, bufh, or 
Ahrub, | which may be made into {mall wands, 
and with painted canvasimade into the form 
.of the. body of a tree, |as:a willow, poplar, 
or fuch trees as grow by rivers, and water- 
fides, which are the beft. 

If you ftalk with a buh or fhrub, the 
muft not be fo tall as your tree, but is 


thicker’; which may be made cither of one, 


entire bufh, or of divers bufhes interwoven 


one with another,» either with finall withy- | 
wands, cord, or packthread, that may not. 


be difcerned: and let not your bush exceed 


theheight of aman, but be thickerthan fourcr 
five inches, with afpike at the bottom to ftick 


jntothe ground, whilftyou take your level. 
df you defign thefe artificial ftalking en- 


gines for fowls that flock together, efpecially , 


-water-fowl, they will foon grow too crafty 


for thofe that are unftuffed ; but for phea- | 


fants, woodcocks, and the like, there can- 


not be amore ufeful and cheaper way; than | 
to.ufe thofe that are unftuffed ; ‘for when | 
-you. have made a fhot, you may roll up | 


the engine, and keep it for another occa- 
fion. 


in:themorning, or late in theseveniig;| and 
are more proper for water than) land-fowl § 
for when the fun is up, its refeétion fooner 


difcovers' the imperfections of the éngine, | 


which are better hidden by the water. >. 

_.STANCHING Broop ; in cdfea horfe, 
&c. happens tobe cut:orchurt, fill the cut 
full ofthe wooliof a-hare or rabber; and hold 
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‘apply it to the part 
STARE ; 


Take notice, that thefe feveral forts of en=_ 
gines before mentioned, are to be ufed.only | 
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it in fome time with your hand, or elft 
bind it on’the part; then burn the upper 
leather of an old fhoe, and ftrew the athes 
among the wool, and let it lie on for twenty 
four hours, and it will ftanch the bleeding 
Or. 

Boil together honey, wax, turpentine, 
fwine’s-greafe, “and wv heaten-flour, ftirring 
and mixing them well together, till they are 
become''an ointment, then take it off the 


‘fire,<and put it uplin agallipot for ufe; but 


if the cut be of any confiderable depth, put 
in a'tent of fax, or linen cloth dipped in 
the ointment, and lay a plailicr of the fame 
over it, letting it lie on twenty-four hours. 
Wf ahorfe happens to bleed violently at the 


-nofe;! ftamp betony in a'mortar with falt, and 
‘putivinto his fof, ‘applying itto thewound 


and it will ftop’ it: ‘but if he be taken fud- 
denly jin riding; by the highway, &c. and 
you cannor get the herb, {crape a felt hat, 
or piéce of woollen clothiwith a knife, and 
P and it will flanch it. 

} abird kept for his whift- 
STARLING S ling; but the great faule 
generally is, that they get them too much 
fiedzed out of the neft, which makes them 
gencrally retain fo much of their own harfh 
notes ; fuch therefore as would have them 
good, ardavoid theifnatural fqueaking tone, 
muft take them from the old ones at two or 
three days old: and this fhould be done by 
all birds that you defign to learn towhiftle or 
fpeak,-or would have learn of another bird, 
by hanging under his cage. 
» STARS}; are diftinguifhing marks in the 
fore-heads\of ‘ horfes, ‘and they are ufually 
madetither white, black, or red. 

The'method of making which is as fol- 
lows: 

If you would have a white one in his fore-’ 
head,» oriindeed in any other part of his bo- 
dy, 'firft, with a'razor, fhave away the hair, 
ofithe: width ‘or bignefs thatyou would have 
the ftar to be ; then take a little oil of vitti- 
ol in ian oyftef hell, and dip a feather or 
piece of ftick into it, for itwill eat both line 
neniand woollen, and juft wet it all over the 
place'that you have fhaved, and it will eat 
away the :roots!.of the hairs, and the next 
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that come willbe, white. It need jnot be 
done above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green ointment. 

STARTING, in.the manage, _ A horfe is 
{aid to be ftarting, fkittith, or timorous, that 
takes every object he fees to be otherwife 
than it is. 

* This fault is moft common to horfes that 
have defeéts in their eyes: you fhould never 
beat a ftarting horfe in his confternation but 
get him-to advance gently, to the objedt | 
that alarms him. ti | 

STAY, to ftay the hand; to ftay or fut 
tain a horfe, is to hold’ the bridle firm and 
high. 

We likewife ftay or fuftain a horfe with 
the in-leg or the in-heel, when he makes 
his croupe go before his fhouldets upon:volts. 
‘We ftay a horfe again when we hinder him to 
traverfe, when we ride him equally, keep- 
ing him always fubject, fo that his croupe 
cannot flip out, and he can lofe neither his 


cadence nor his ground,; but marks’ all, his ||» 


times equal. 

STEP ano LEAP; is one of the féven 
airs, or artificial motions of a horfe, being, 
as it were, three airs; fon|the, pace or ftep 
is terra a terra, the raifing is a corvet, and 
_ the leap finifhes the whole. : 

The ftep puts, the horfe upon the hand, 
and gives him a-rife to leap, like one that 
runs before he leaps, and fo may leap higher 
than he that goes every time aleap., For 
leaps of all kinds, give no help with your 
legs at all, only hold him up with the bridle- 
hand when. he rifes before; thatifo he may 
rife the higher behind; and’ when he begins 
to rife behind, -then put your bridle-hand-a 
little forwards to hold him up before, and 
ftay him theré upon the hand, as if he hung 
in the air; and time the motion of your 
bridle-hand, fo as that, you may take him, 
as if he were a ball upon the bound; which 
is ie greateft fecret of all ineaping ahorfe 
ngne, 

STERN, [with Hunters] the tail of a 

grey-hound, or of a wolf. 
_ STEW, is akind of fith-pond, contrived 
for ferying the daily ufe of a family, fo that 
with little trouble the houfe may be furnithed 
with fith at any time, t 
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This fhould) bé fo. fituated’ as to be near 
the chief manfion-houfe, and inclofed, the 
better to|be)defended from robbers. 

If you have, two great waters of three or 
four acres a piece, it will be proper to have 
four {tews, of two rods wide and three rods 
long each, 

Inthe making of thefe the fides fhould be 
cut down floping, carrying the bottom in a 
continual decline from end to end; fo as you 
may have a convenient mouth, as horfe- 
ponds have, forthe taking out your nets 
when you have drawn for fifh; and if you 
haye room: enough you may make a mouth 
at both ends, and the deepeft part fhould be 
in the middle; by which means your net may 
be drawn backwards or forwards, and the 
fifh will not have fuch  fhelter as’ adepth 
under a head will be. t 

Add to this, that we fith with delight in 
coming upon the fhoals, and in all probabi- 
lity thrive the better. : 

Thefe: may chiefly be referved for carp, 


rbut not abfolutely ; and if you perceive your 


tench and perch to increafe and profper, 
you may make leffer ftews: to ferve them a 
part, and fo you may have them eafier when 


you pleafe, without difturbing the other 
fith, De 


Butjremember this, that perch’ will fearce 
live in ftews and fmall waters, ih hot wea_ 
ther, but will pine, grow lean ‘and. thin, if 
not die; fo that the ftews are to be their 
winter quarters, but in the fummer they 
fhould be in green ponds. avr 

STICKLEBACK } this fith is fmall, ‘prick. 
ly; and without feales, and not worth mind. 
ing, but that he is’ an/excellent bait’ for 
trouts, efpecially if his tail be turned round 
on the hook, at which a trout will bite 
more eagerly than at penk, roach or min- 


now. 

The loach is alfo as good baitas the ftickle- 

back, provided you place either tight on the 
ook. ih On 


And that you may do it, take this’ obfer- 
vation, that the nimble turning of the'penk, 
minnow, loach, or ftickle-back, is the per- 
fection of that fort of fifhing, © © °°. 

That yowmay do it the better, take no- 

tice 
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tice that you muft put the hook into the 
mouth of any of the aforefaid baits, and 
out at their tail, tying him faft with white 
thread a little above it, in fuch fort that he 
may turn; after this few up his mouth and 
you haye done. t : 

This way of baiting is very tempting to 
large trouts, and feldom fails the Angler's 
expectation, This fifh is in fome places 
called a banttickle. 

STIFLE in a Horse, a large mufcle, or 
that part of the hind-leg which advances 
towards his belly, and is a moft dangerous 
part to receive a blow upon. d 

STIFLING, is a malady that accidental- 
ly befals a horfe, cither by fome ftrain, by 
leaping, or by a flip in the ftable, or on 
travelling, or elfe by fome blow or ftroke, 
which puts out the ftifle-bone, or much 
hurts and ftrains the joint. 

The fign of this is by the-diflocated bone 
bearing itfelf out, which will make him go 
ame, and unwilling to touch the ground 
bur only with his toes, till it be put in 
again. 

The common method of cure is to fwim 
the horféin fome deep water or pond, till 
he fweats about his ears, which will put the 
bone into it’s right place again, and when 
he is thought to have fwam enough, to take 
him out of the water and to throw an old 
blanket over him, to prevent him from tak- 
ing cold, and lead him gently home. 

Then being in the ftable, they put a 
wooden wedge of the breadth of a fix-pence 
between the toe and the fhoe, on the con- 
trary foot behind, and when they find him 


thoroughly dry, anoint the part aggrieved | 


with hen’s greafe, or oil of turpentine, and 
ftrong beer, of equal parts alike, well fha- 
Ken and mixed together in a vial. 

It is to be well chafed in with the hand, 
one holding at the fame time a hot bar of 
iron or firé-fhovel, to make it fink in the 
better: or you may apply to it brandy and 
common foap, and ftrong beer, mixed to- 
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Or, tie down the horfe’s head to the man- 
ger; fa{ten a.cord to the paftern of the 
ftifled-leg, and draw” his leg forwards, fo 
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that the bone will come right by being 
helped with the hand; keep it in this pofi- 
tion exactly, and tie the other end of the 
cord to the rack, fo that the horfe may not 
pull his leg back, fo as to diflocate the bone, 
for an hour or two, till after it has been 
fettled and drefled. 

Then having ready melted pitch in a pot, 
dip a bit of a clout tied to a ftick into the 
pitch, anoint the ftifing with it, to the 
breadth of three or four inches, and the 
length of ten; and immediately before the 
pitch can cool, having ready a ftrong piece 
of canvas cut fit for the purpofe, and very 
well warmed by the fire, clap it fo neatly 
upon the place, that the bone cannot flip 
out again. 

Take notice, that this plaifter muft not be 
Jong-ways towards the foot and flank; but 
cro{s-ways upon the joint, as it were about 
the thigh; for otherwife it cannot hold in 
the bone. 

When you have laid on the plaifter, anoint 
it all over with the melted pitch, and, 
while it is warm, clap flax, the colour of 
the horfe, all over the outfide of the can- 
vas. 

Let the plaifter remain on till it falls off 
of itfelf; but if the bone be out, then pur 
in a French rowel, a little below the ftifing 
place, and let ic remain fifteen days, and 
turn it once every day; at the end of fifteen 
days take it out, and heal up the orifice with 
green ointment. 

STIFF Lees, a difeafe in horfes, under 
which are alfo comprehended dry’d, decay’d, 
or bruifed legs. . 

For the cure: take of fpirit of wine a 
quart; oil of nuts, half a pint; butter half « 
a pound; put them into a glazed earthen 
pipkin and melt them, covering the veffel 
with another that is lefs, exactly fitted to it, 
lute the junétures well with clay, miixed 
with horfe-dung, or hair; and after the 
cement is dry, fet the pot ona very gentle 
fire, and keep the ingredients boiling up 
very foftly for the {pace of eight or ten hours, 
then take off the pot and fet it to cool: 
when ufed, rub the mafter finew with your 
hand till it grows hot, then anoint it wich 

this 
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this sompofitidn, chafing it in, -and+repeat 
the fame eyery day, 

STIPTIC Powner ;. is a reftringent pre- 
paration of iron, commonly called Colebatch's 
Stiptic Powder, after the name of its in- 
yentor, Sir Fobn Colebatch. It.is prepared 
after the following manner: 

Upon what quantity of filings of iron you 
pleafe pour fpirit of falt, fo as to cover them 
to the height of three or four fingers, and 
let them ftand in a gentle digeltion, till the 
fermentation is over, and the fpirit of falt is 
become {weet ; then pour off the liquid part, 
and evaporate it in an iron or glafs veffel, 
ull half of it is wafted, then put it into an 
equal quantity of /accharum Saturni, and eva- 
porate it to a dry powder; if the evapora- 
tion be ftopped at it’s firft becoming dry, it 
has exactly the appearance of Colebatch’s 
‘Powder ; but if it be continued. longer, and 
the heat raifed, it will turn red. 

This muft be kept ftopped up yery clofe 
from the air, or elfe it will imbibe, and fo 
“flow as to lofe its efficacy. 

Dr. Quincy tells us, that he was very well 
informed that this was the Stiptic that made 
fo much noife in the world fome years fince, 
by the author of Novum Lumen Chirurgicum, 
and for the fale of which a patent was pro- 
cured, except that oil-of vitrol was ufed in 
that, inftead of the fpirit of falt in this; and 
that the difference is very infignificant. 
| He fays alfo, that he kept fome of this 
by him, till he found a proper opportunity 
to try it, when. an extraordinary one hap- 

ened, by a blundering farrier cutting the 
Revit artery of avery fine young horfe; 
and that having ttopped the flux of blood, 
by eriping the part-with his hand, till the 
doétor had diffolved fome of this powder in 
warm water, and with Currier’s thavings of 
leather dipped in it, he applied it to the 
part, not one drop of blood followed after- 
wards, and the part was eafily afterwards 
incarnated and healed up. ' : 

STIRRUP, a Well known iron frame, 
faftened to a faddle with a thong of leather, 
for the rider to reft his foot on. ; 

Let your ftirrup-leather. be ftrong, as alfo 
the ftisrup-irons, which Should be. pretty 


na 


builds her neft, on rocks: 5+: 
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large, that you may the fooner quit then m 
cafe of a fall. i 

Stirrup; is a reft for a rider’s foot, com: 
pofed of fome fmall pieces of iron, forged 
into bars, and level below, .but arched in 
the upper part, by which part they are hung 
in ftirrup-leathers. ; 

Bear vigoroufly upon your ftirrup whenyou 
have your foot in it, and hold the point of 
your foot higher than the heel. : 

When you would ftop your horfe,- you 
mutt bear upon your ftirrups. : 

You fhould keep your right ftirrup half-a 
point fhorter than the left, for in combat 
the horfeman bears and refts more upon the 
right, and to facilitate the mounting of your 
horfe, the left ftirrup fhould be longer than 
the other. 

Yo lofe one’s ftirrups, is to fuffer them to 
flip from the foot. > 

The ftirrup foot, 
the left foot behind. 

Stirrup-leather, is a lathe or thong of 
leather, defcending from the faddle, down 
by the horfe’s ribs, upon which the ftirrups 
hang. 

Stirrup-bearer, is an-end of leather made 
faft to the end of the faddle, to trufs up the 
ftirrups when the rider is alighted, and the 
horfe fent to the ftable. ' 

STOMACH SKINS; there arefome foals 
under the age of fix months, which, though 
their dams yield abundance of milk, decay 
daily, and have acough, occafioned by cer- 
tain pellicles or little fkins that. breed in 
their ftemachs, even to. that degreevas to 
obltrué their breathing, and at Jaft utterly 
deftroy them. ghriay 

Tovcure this malady, take the bag where- 
in the foal came out of the belly of it’s dam, 
and having’ dried it, give as much thereof 
in milk as you can take up with three fingers, 

This remedy is alfo ‘good forall difeafes 
that befal them while they are under fixyears 
of age: but if you cannot have the bag, 
then take the lungs of a young fox, dry and 
powder them, and ufe it inftead of the afore 
{aid powder, } ; i) } 

STONE \Farcon, a)kindoof hawk that 
nf gol-boll int 


STONE. 


or the near fore foot, is 
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.; STONE-BRUISING, a misfortune: that 
ibefals. the cods of a/horfe by divers, acci- 
“GENES. RN tenes CO pol Atal 
~ For-the cure: ‘takeshoney and frefh but- 
ter, of each half a pound, melt them, to 
which add the juice of green coleworts,. one 
pound ; leaves of rue picked from the ftalks, 
a good handful; black foap, four ounces, 
and one pound of bean-flour;..{tamp the rue 
in amarble mortar, then add the honey, and 
afterwards. the “juice of coleworts, butter, 
and black foap ; mix them well without heat, 
and make a poultice. with the bean-flour, 
and apply it cold.with a hog’s bladder, and 
Keep it on with a bandage tied about the 
horfe’s back. 

Hard fwellings may be cured by this me- 
thod; and removing the dreffing once a day, 
and the quantity here prefcribed will proba- 
bly be fufficient to perfect the cure, by being 
applied frequently. 

But if the fwelling be attended with a 
great inflammation, then add to the whole 
compofition two drachms of camphire, dif 
folved in three fpoonfuls of the fpirit of 
wine; but if by the bruife the tumour be 
feated in the ligaments that are above the 
ftone, chafe the part with fpirit of wine 
camphorated, and afterwards apply the fol- 
lowing cataplafm or poultice. . - 

If you have reafon to believe that there is 
matter generated in the ftones, fpread em- 
plaftrum diviium on very foft leather, abour 
the bignefs of the palm of your hand, and 
lay it upon the part affected,“ even where 
the matter feems to be feated, and then ap- 
ply the poultice, and if the matter be ei- 
ther .aétually- generated, or ready to be 
formed, the plaifter will draw it. 

You mutt take the plaifter off once a day 
and wipe it, but you need not change it; 
and by following this method the harfe may 
be cured without gelding. 

The horfe muft be let blood both at the 
beginning and end of the cure. 

STONES-SWELLING, [in Horfes] 

STONES-HARDE NING, ¢ a malady to 
which they are incident. See the Article 
Cops. ; 


“For the cure; take yellow wax, freth but- 
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ter, and oil/of olives, of each halfa pound} 
ftrong vinegar, half a pint; boil them tor 
gether till the vinegar be almoft confumed, 
then take the yeffel off the fire, and put in 
an ounce of) camphire powdered; make 2 
poultice, and apply it to the fwelled cods; 
let it lie on four hours, then lay on another 
poultice upon the firft, without taking off 
the former or uncovering the part. 

Tf the inflammation be but a fimple one, 
it will aflwage the fwelling and abate the 
pain; bucif the fwelling fhall continue after 
the heat and pain is removed, and the cods 
do hang down very low, it is a fign that the 
horfe is troubled with a-hydrocele, that is, 
when by a relaxation of the peritoneum, the 
cods are filled with water, which haying 
been too long retained’ in the part, by rear 
fon of the great difficulty of expelling it 
through the pores, may corrupt and ulcerate 
the flones, é 

For the cure of this fort of fwelling, or 
hydrocele,.make a fort of gruel of barley- 
meal.and vinegar, and when it is almoft 
boiled, and half the quantity of chalk, with 
a fufficient Suan of oil of rofes and 
quinces, . and two handfuls of falt, apply 
this. remedy as hot as you can. endure. it 
with your hands, and bind it on very cares 
fully. 

.. Or, boil a fufficient quantity of beans in - 
lees of wine, till they are foft and tender, 
then pound them to a math, to every pound 
of which add a quarter of an ounce of. caf- 
toreum .in. fine powder; incorporate them 
well together, and few two pounds of them 
up in a bag large enough to coyer the {tones : 
firft anoint the cods with ointment of the oil 
of rofes, and then Jay on the bay as horas 
you can fuffer it to lie on the back of your 
hand, binding it on as wwell.as you can; ler 
it lie on for twenty-four hours, then heat 
the, bag again in the fame lees. of wine, in 
which the beans were »boiled, and lay it on 
again ; repeat this continually till che fwell- 
ing be abated. ; 

If the peritoneum, or rim) that holds the 
entrails, be relaxed, the guts will fall into 
the cods, which will appear vifible. In this 
cafe you muft firlt endeavour, to, put ups 
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fallen guts, and then apply the following 
fomentation : 

Take of the bark of the pomegranate and 
oak trees, -green oak-apple, Cyprus nuts, 
barberries and fomach, of each two ounces, 
annife and fennel feeds, of each an ounce, 
camomile, melilot, and pomegranative flow- 
ers, of each a handful, and powder of crude 
allum four ounces; put them into a bag 
large enough to cover the horfe’s cods (and 
if this quantity be not fufficient double it) 
few it up after the manner of a quill, and 
put the firft quantity with a quarter of a 
peck (or half for the double) of beans in a 
pot of floe wine, or fome thick red wine, 
and boil them for the fpace of two hours ; 
then apply the bag moderately hot to his 
cods or ftones, cleverly faftening it on with 
a bandage, put round the flanks, and tied 
ontherump. Continue this application for 
fome time, heating the quilted bag a frefh 
every time in the fame liquor. 

But after you have put up the guts, the 
fureft way is to geld the horfe, for then the 
cods will fhrink up, and the guts will not 
any more come down into them. 

But if it be a rupture incording, or bur- 
ftennefs, which is when the rim, thin film, 
or caul, which holds up the entrails, is 
broken,~ or over-ftrained, or ftretched, fo 
that the guts fall down either into his cods 
or flank: then ufe the following remedy: 

Take common pitch, dragon’s-blood, pow- 
der of bole-armoniac, maftick, and frank- 
incenfe, of each one ounce, make a plaifter 
of thefe, and lay it upon the loins of the 


horfe, and on the ‘rupture, letting it abide | 


on till it falls off of itfelf, and it will cure 
him; but then you muft at the fame time 
give him ftrengthening things inwardly, of 
which there are many prefcribed, as rupture- 
wort, crofs-wort,’ valerian, €c. 

Or, carry the horfe into a place where 
there is a bean over-thwart, and ftrew it thick 
with ftraw; then put on four patterns, with 
four rings on his feet, with the loofe ends of 
the rope, and fo draw all his fore feet tope- 
ther, and he will fall, then caft the rope 
over the beam and hoift him up, fo that he 
may lic flat on his back, with his legs up- 
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wards, without ftruggling; then bathe his 
ftones with warm water, and butter melted 
together ; and when they are become fome- 
thing warm, and well mollified, raife them 
up from the body with both your hands, 
being clofed by the fingers, clofe together ; 
and holding the ftones in your hand, work 
down the gut into the body of the horfe, 
ftroaking ic downwards continually with both 
your thumbs, till you perceive that fide of 
the ftone to be as fmall as the other. 

Having thus returned the gut to the right 
place, take a lift of the breadth of two fing- 
ers, and having anointed it very well with 
frefh butter, tie his ftones clofe together 
with it, as nigh the body as ‘you poffibly 
can, but not too hard, but fo that you can 
put your fingers between. __ 

Then raife the horfe, and lead him gently 
into the ftable, fet him up and keep him 
warm, and let him nor be ftirred for the 
{pace of rwenty_one days; but do not omit 
the next day to unloofe the lift, and to take 
it away, and to throw a bowl or two of cold 
water upon the cods once or twice for that 
day, and every day after: this will make him 
fhrink up his ftones, and by that means hin- 
der che gut from falling down, f 

Ar the end of twenty one days, in order 
to render the cure more effectual, take away 
the {tone on the burften fide, and fo he will 
hardly be burften again on that fide; and 
during the cure, let him neither eat nor 
drink much, and give him his drink always 
warm. 

S'TOOPING [in Falconry] is when a hawk 
being dpon her wings, at the height of her 
pian bends down violently to take the 
fowl. 

STOP; is a paufe or difcontinuation. 

‘Yo form a ftop, is to ftop upon the haun- 
ches; to form a ftop of a horfe, you muft 
in the firft place, place the calyes of your 
legs to animate him, bend your body back- 
wards, raife the bridle-hand without moy- 
ing the elbow, then vigoroufly extend your 
hams, and reft upon your ftirrups, and make 
him form the times or motions of his ftop; 
in falcading his haunches three or four 
times. 

After 
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After topping your horfe, 
three or four curvets. 

The oppofite term of ftop, is parting. 

In former, times, the ftop of a horfe was 
called parade. © 

Halt a ftop, is a ftop not finifhed, but a 
pefade ; fo that the horfe, after falcading 
three or four times upon the haunches re~ 
fames and continues his gallop, without ma- 
King pefades or corvets. 

STOPPAGE or urine in Doss, a dif- 
temper which fometimes befals them when 
their reins have been oyer-heated, which 
caufes in them extream pain, and often en- 
dangers their lives, if a prefent remedy be 
not applied, by reafon of an inflammation 
which is caufed in the bladder, in whicha 

angrene will enfue ; which will then render 
the diftemper incurable. 

For the cure ; boil a handful of marfh- 
mallows, as much of the leaves of archangel, 
fennel-roots, and bramble, whole together, 
in fome white-wine, till one third is con- 
fumed, and give it to the dog to drink. 

STOTE;; a kind of ftinking ferret. 

STRAIGHT; to part or go ftraight, or 
right out, is togo upona tread, traced in a 
ftraight line. E 

STRAIN, 7 a misfortune that befals a 

SPRAIN, } horfe when his. finews are 
ftretched beyond their due tone, by reafon 
offome flip or wrench, by which means their 
{pringinefs or elafticity is fo far deftroyed, 
that they cannot recover their proper tone 
for fome time. « 

Thefe accidents are very common, and 
affect various parts ; fome of which are eafily 
cured, and others require a very confider- 

. able time and care. We fhall confider the 
feveral parts that are moft liable to thefe ac- 
cidents, and lay down the moft proper me- 
thods of treating them. 

When the fhoulder ‘of a horfe is ftrained, 
he does not put otit the leg like the other ; 
but to eafe himfelf, fets the found foot 
firmly on the ground to fave the other. 
“When trotted in ‘hand, he forms a kind 
of circle with his lame leg, inftead of put- 
ting it forward ; and’when he ftands in the 
ftable thatleg is advanced before the other, 


make him give 
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The firkt thing is to bleed him, and then 
bathe the fhoulder thrice a day with hot 
verjuice or vinegar, witha piece of foap dif 
folved in it. But if there be no fwelling 
nor inflammation, though the lamenefs {till 
continues, let him reft’ two or three days, 
and then bathe the part well with the follow. 
ing liniment, or oppodeldoc: Take of ja- 
maica pepper, four ounces; of winter's bark, 
Carraway-feeds, bay and juniper berries, 
bruifed, of cach two ounces; of rofemary, 
marjoram,’ and lavender flowers, of each one 
ounce; of rectified fpirits of wine, three 
Pints: let them digeft in a gentle heat ten 
days, ftrain out the tincture, and add to it 
Venice foap, a pound and an half; of cam- 
phor, three ounces; Barbadoes tar, four 
ounces ; of oil of turpentine, fix ounces; 
and of oil of amber, two ounces: let thefe 
digeft in the tinéture till the whole becomes 
a liniment. ; 

This is an excellent medicine, and will do 
wonders in ftrains, provided the creature 
have proper reft, and a proper bandage be 
added ;_ for thefe will prove of the utmoft 
fervice, and often do more towards a cure, 
than the moft powerful medicines. 

When the fhoulder. is confiderably fwel- 
led, it fhould be fomented with woollen 
cloths, wrung out of hot verjuice and {pirit 
of wine, which will prove eee ufe, and 
remarkably facilitate the cure. 

Strains of the Knees and Pafterns. This 
difeafe frequently happens from kicks or 
blows; accidents that fhould carefully be 
avoided. If the part affeéted be greatly 
fwelled, apply the poultice above recom- 
mended ; and when the fwelling is affuaged, 
bathe the limb with the medicines mentioned 
in the foregoing article. ~ 

The French, farriers ftrongly recommend 
the following poultice for oldftrains ;’ and T 
know from experience that it is a very efiec- 
tual medicine, and has performed cures when 
all others have failed : Take of common tar 
one pound ; ftir them together over a fire till 
they incorporate, taking great care that the 
fire do not catch the fpirits : then add two 
ounces of bole atmoniacfinely powdered, and 
a fulficient quantity of oatmeal, to bring it to 

EES bite: the’ 
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the confiftence of a poultice, together with 
lard enough to prevent it’s growing dry ; let 
this be applied to’ the ‘part affected fpread 
on cloth, and renewed twice a day. 

Strains in the Hock. Let the parts be well 
foalted in ‘cooling and repelling medicines ; 
but if the ligaments are hurt, and the inju- 
ry attended with weaknefs and pain, foment 
them with the cloths wrung out of hot vine- 
gar, ‘or the deco&ion above-mentioned, 
with the addition of crude fal armoniac, and 
an‘handful ‘of wood-afhes boiled’ in it. If 
a hardnefs fhould remain on the outfide, it 
fliould be removed by repeated blifterings, 
for which purpofe the following ointment 
fhould be ufed: ‘Take of nerve and marfh- 
mallow ointment, of each two ounces; of 
quickfilver one ounce, well rubbed with 
Venice turpentine ; of Spani/h fies powdered, 
a drachm and an half; and of oil of origa- 
num, two drachms; makethe whole into an 
ointment, and apply it pretty thick to the 
part affected, after the hair has been cut as 
clofe as poffible. : 

For other Strains: Take of hog’s-lard, 
nerve-oil, bole armoniac, and Caltile-foap, 
of each half a pound : boil them well toge~ 
ther, keeping them ftirring till the com- 
pofition iscold, and keep it in a pipkin for 
ufe; and when you have occafion, anoint the 
part affliéted with this ointment, warm, 
rubbing it well in. : 

For a {train newly done; take white-wine 
vinegar, bole armoniac, the whites of eggs, 
and bean flour, beat all thefe into a falve, 

_ and lay it on the fore very hot. 

For a ftrain or grief proceeding from heat; 
beat the whites of fix eggs with a pintof 
white-wine vinegar ; oil of rofes and myrtles, 
of each an ounce; bole armoniac four 
ounces, as much dragon’s-blood, and as 
much of bean or wheat-flour (the firft is the 
beft) as will thicken them; make it into a 

~ falve, and haying fpread it upon hurds, lay 
it upon the part affected, but do not renew 
the application till the firft is grown dry. 
For a new, finew-ftrain; take bole-armo- 
nidc in powder one ounce, of common 
foap four ounces, thewhites of four new-laid 
eggs, half a gill of brandy, a gill of white- 
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wine vinegar, and a quarter of a pint of 
new wort, and half a gill of oil of turpen- 
tine ; incorporate thefe very well together 
with your hands, and rub and chafe the 
thinneft, of it upon the part aggrieved, a 
hot fire-fhovel being held before it; then 
daub it all over with the thickeft in the na- 
ture of a charge, {ticking uponit flax or hurds, 
and bind it up with a linen cloth, and if you 
fee occafion you may renew the charge. | 

The back finews are commonly ftrained, 
and the misfortune eafily difcovered by a 
fwelling, which fometimes extends from the 
backfide of the knee down to the heel ; and 
at the fame time, the horfe fets that leg be- 
fore the other. 7, 

The moft effeétual method of removing 
this complaint, is, to bathe the tendon. three 
or four times. a day with hot vinegar; and 
if the part be confiderably fwelled, to apply 
areftringent poultice, made with bran or 
oatmeal, boiled in vinegar, {trong beer, or 
red wine lees and a fufficient quantity of 
lard added to prevent its growing thick. 
When the fwelling is removed, bathe with 
the oppodeldoc above mentioned, or with a 
compofition compofed of camphorated {pi- 
rits of wine, and oil of amber ; obferving to 
roll a proper bandage round the part. Some 
apply tothe part affected, curriérs fhavings 
wet with vinegar ; and others a compofition 
of tar and fpirits of wine: both thefe have 
been found of great ufe, But an injury of 
this kind muft not be expected to be re- 
moved immediately, reft is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary ; and it would be of great fervice, if 
the creature were turned to grafs, as foon as 
the {welling is removed, and the other me- 
dicines have had a proper time to operate ; 
or, 

Put an ounce of Venice turpentine into 
three fpoonfuls of brandy, or fpirits of wine, 
ftir them well together, and rub the ftrained 
part well with it, having firft warmed it over 
a chafing difh of coals; repeat this once a 
day, for three or four days fucceflively. If 
you cannot get Venice turpentine, oil of tur- 
pentine will do as well. 

Tf the horfe’s finews are fo ftrained, that 


the limb or member is rendered ufelefs, 
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take cantharides, euphorbium, mercury, 
and double the quantity of oil of bays to all 
the reft, reduce the hard drugs to a powder, 
and pound them together with the oil to 
a falve, and apply it to the part aggrieved ; 
and though it makes it fore, it will give 
ftreneth and ftraightnefs to the finews. 

The fore may be healed with the ointment 
of populeon, frefh butter, or decr’s-greafe, 
wwatm. 


A Strain in the Coffin. 


If a ftrain in the coffin joint is not difco- 
vered in time, the part will grow fo ftiff 
that the horfe will touch the ground only 
with his toe; nor can the joint be moved by 
thehand. The only method that can in this 
cafe be purfued with any hopes of fuccefs, 
is repeated bliftering, and then firing the 
part fuperficially ; or, 

Take hog’s-lard, Caftile-foap, and bole- 
armoniac powdered, and alfo nerve oil, of 
each equal quantitics, boil them together, 
and keep them ftirring whilft they are on 
the fire ; then put the mixture in a gallipot 
for ufe, and when you ufe it, rub it in well 
with yourhand, and then pafs a hot iron 
over it: repeat this once a day till the horfe 
is well. - 

A Charge for the fame. Take black pitch, 
Burgundy pitch, and common turpentine, 
of each four ounces, melt them together, 
and when they are well mixed, lay the 
charge or falve, round the joint, as hot as 
the horfe can well bear it, cover it imme- 
diately with flocks, and when that comes 
off, lay on another charge if there be occa- 


fion. 

STRANGLE 1n Horses, isnot, as fome 
fuppofe, a quinféy, but an inflammation.in 
a horfe’s throat, proceeding from fome cho- 
Jeric or bloody fluxion, which comes out of 
the branches of the throat veins into thofe 
parts, and there breeds fome hot inflamma- 
tion, excited by a hard cold winter, or by 
cold catched after hard riding or Jabour. 

It is a hard fwelling between the horfe’s 
chops, upon the roots of his tongue,’ and 
about his throat, which fwelling, if not pre- 
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vented, will ftop his wind-pipe, and fo 
ftrangle or choak him. 

The fymptoms attending this diforder are 
great heat and feverifhnefs, a painful cough, 
with great inclination to drink without being 
able. Some horfes lofe their appetite entire- 
ly, and others eat but very little, occafion- 
ed by the pain refulting from the motion 
of the jaws in chewing and fwallowing. 

This difeafe, though very troublefome, is 
dangerous only when the {welling turns up-~ 
ward againft the wind pipeand gullet, when 
the horfe is liable to fuffocation, unlefs it 
breaks foon ; or when the horfe runs at the 
nofe, a fure fign that the difeafe is of a ma- 
lignant nature, and has affected other parts. 

The ftrangles is not, properly fpeaking, 
a difeafe of itfelf, but a crifis of others ; an 
effort of nature, which has thrown the of- 
fending humours on thofe parts. It there- 
fore follows, that we muft by all means pro- 
mote a fuppuration. This is to aflift nature 
in her efforts to throw off the load of offen- 
ding matter, which clogs and difturbs the 
animal machine. The fwellings therefore 
fhould be kept conftantly moift with an oint~ 
ment of marfh mallows, and the neck and 
head covered with a warm hood. The fol- 
lowing poultice will alfo be of great ufe in 
promoting a fuppuration, and therefore a 
very proper application in this difeafe: Take 
of the leayes of marfh-mallows, ten.handfuls; 
of the roots of white lily, half a;pound ; 
of linfeed and fenugreek feeds bruifed, of 
each four ounces: boil them in two quarts 
of water till the’ whole becomes of a pulpy 
confiftence ; take it off the fire, and add to 
it two ounces of the ointment of marfh-mal- 
lows, and a fufficient quantity of hop’s- 
lard to prevent its growing ftiff and dry. 

This poultice fhould be applied hot twice 
‘a day, and will greatly facilitate the matuti- 
t aa fwelling; for the matter will be 
‘ormed in five or fix days, and open itfelf.a 
paflage through the fkin. If the opening 
formed by nature be capacious ¢nough to 
admit a free difcharge of the morbid matter, 
there will be no neceflity to enlarge it; but 
if not, you muft not fail to do it witha 
knife or lancet. 

Ecc 2 When 
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When the fwelling is broke, and the ori- 
fice of a'proper fize to difcharge the matter, 
drefs it with the following ointment fpread 
on tow; but apply over the drefling the 
above poultice, in order to promote the di- 
geltion, and remove the remains of hardnefs 
occafioned by the inflammation: Take of 
rofin and Burgundy pitch, of eacha pound 
and’an half; of honey and common turpen- 
tine, ‘of each eight ounces; of yellow wax, 
four ounces ; | of hag’s lard; one pound ; 
and “of yerdigreafe finely powdered, one 
ounce: melt the ingrediénts together, but 
do not put in the verdigreafe till the veffel 
is removed from thé fire, and then the 
ointment mutt be continued ftirring till cold, 
otherwife the verdigreafe will fall to the bot- 
tom, 

Sometimes the fever and ‘inflammation are 
at a confiderable height at the beginning of 
the ftrangles ; in this cafe it will be necefta- 
ty to take away a moderate quantity of 
blood, and to dilute the remainder with 
plenty ‘of water-gruel, or warm water, 
‘mafhes and’ the like. 

If the running at the nofe, which, as al- 
ready obferved, fometimes attends the ftran- 
gles, fhould continue after the fwellings are 
broke, there will be danger of weakening 
the horfe. An ounce of Jefuit bark there- 
fore, or a ftrong decoétion of guaiacum 
fhavings, fhould be given him for fome 
‘time every day, which will havea very good 
effec in ftopping thefe glandular dif- 


charges, and drying up ulcers of all kinds in 
horfes. 7 j 

When the horfe has recovered his ftrength 
it will be'neceffary to purge him; and if 
any hardnefs fhould remain after the wound 
is healed, it may be difperfed by the mercu- 
rial ointment. 

But if it fhould happen to break inwardly, 
then perfume his head twice or thrice a day, 
by burning frankincenfeormaftich under his 
nofe, or elfe by putting a hot coal upon 
wet hay, thefmoak of which let him receive 
up/his noftrils; or with a red hot iron thrut 
a hole through the fkin on both fides the 
weafon, and after it has’ begun to matter, 
mix butter, tanner’s water, and falt to- 
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gether, and anointthe fore with it eyery day 
till it is whole : bleeding inthe mouthis al- 
fo very good for this diftemper. 

STRANGURY, IN, Horses, a 

STRANGULLION, f diftempertowhich 
they are incident, which may be known by 
the horfe’s having an inclination to {tale 
often, and yet voiding only a few drops. 

This may happen to a horfe divers ways 5 
fometimes by hard riding, or much labour, 
fometimes by hot meats and drinks, and 
fometimes by an ulceration of the bladder, 
Ge. 

The firftapplication neceffary, is to bleed 
largely, and after the operation, give the 
following drink, and repeat it two or three 
times every two hours: Take of Venice tur- 
pentine, well rubbed with the yolk of an 
egg, one ounce; of nitre, or falt prunella 
fix drachms ; of fweet oil, half a Pint ; and 
a pint of white wine. 

The horfe fhould have plenty of marfh+ 
mallow deécoétion, with an ounce of nitre, 
the fame quantity of gtm arabic, and two 
ounces of honey diffolved in every quart of 
it; for it muft be remembered, that the 
more a horfe drinks of this emollient decoc- 
tion, efpecially when improved with nitre, 
gum arabic, and honey, the fooner he will 
recover; as it will greatly tend-to remove 
the caufe of the difeafe, and confequently 
to terminate its effects. 

Some bathe the horfe’s loins with warm 
water, and then tempering bread and bay- 
berries with butter, give him two or three 
balls of it for three days fucceffively. Or, 

You may ufe powder of flint-ftone cal- 
cined, mixed with an ounce of the powder 
of parfley feed, and as much of that of ivy- 
berries, and boil them a little ina pint of 
claret, and give the horfe, and ir will do, 
Or, 

A quart of new milk; anda quarter of a 
pound of fugar, brew them well together, 
and give it to the horfe to drink in the 
morning fafting, and eri him warm. 
Or boil a good quantity of hog’s-fennet in 
the water you give him to drink, and it will 
cure him. 3 

STRAPS or ASADDLE; are {mall leather 


ftraps, 


STR 


ftraps, nailed to the bows of the faddle, 
with which the’ girths. are made faft to the 
faddie., : Pelt + 
STRIKE 4 Natu; is:to drive'it through 
the horfe’s fhoe, and the horn or hoof of 
his foot; and to rivét it for holding on’ the 
fhoe. ita, 3 ae ‘ 
STRINGS or Lines, devices wherewith 
totake birds both great'and final, and’even 
water-fowl ; ‘thy are madé*of lone finall 
cords, knotted here and there, and'¢ontain- 
ing in length’as many fathom as the places 
or haunts where you are to lay them'require : 
thefe-are of great ufe for the’ taking of all 
forts of large wild‘fow)}! as:alfo for ployers 
of both kinds. Leth Oey J 
‘When you-are to ufe 'thefe ftrings,’ they 
mult be limed with the ftrongeft bird-lime ; 
when coming to their haunts, if it be before 
the evening flight, it muft be before fan-fet: 
if for the moming flight, at leaft two hours 
before day, and having a bundle ‘of finall 
fticks, about two feet long, fharpened” at 
both ends, and’ with a little fork’ ar the up- 
per end, ‘let them’ be pricked a little Nant- 
wife, fo that they may be within a foot and 
a half of the ground; then fhall thefe lime- 
twigs be drawn and laid upon! the forks, 


fome rows higher than others, and/higher in } 


one place than another, like water waves, 
till every row ‘be’ filled, and ‘the “haunt 
covered all over; ‘then faften the end with a 
flipping loop, in fuch manner that upon any 
violent ftrain the whole ftring may loofen, 
and lap about any thing that touches it, and 
by this invention great numbers of fowl, ef- 
pecially plovers, may be taken, by reafon of 
the great flocks they come in, and they are 
generally taken at their coming upon the 
ground, whofe nature it is to fweep clofe, 
and fo falling amongft the ftrings are taken. 
There is no need you fhould be conftantly 
at watch, for being entangled they cannot 
Joofen themfelves; when you have done 
your fport, lay them up for another time, 
only you muft new daub them with frefh 
bird-lime; you may make ufe of thefe ftrings 
and lines for the taking water fowl, and 
then -ufe the beft and ftrongeft bird-lime you 
can get, thefe ftrings being laid over the’ 
noisy ot | 
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rivers, ponds, or plathes of water, where 
you defign to take any, which muft be in 
fuch'places where their haunts are, and let 


| the faid ftrings almoft rolich the water, and 


be as thick laid as before direfted for land’ 
fowl ;' and this caution mutt be carefully 
obferyed, not to ufé fuch ftrings in moon- 
fhiny nights, for the fhadow of the light 
will certainly create a jealoufy in the fowl, 
and fo fpoit your fport. See Sprinesy 
STRING-HALT in Horses, an imper- 


| feétion which isa fudden twitching or fnatch- 


ing up his hinder-lég, much higher than 
the other; to this the beft mettled horfes 
are, for'the moft part, more fubjec&t than 
others. ; 

Iefeizes then after'a fudden taking of cold; 
after hard riding, or fore labour; efpecially 
by wafhing him while he is hot, which chills 
his blood; and fo benumbs his finews that it 
will fometimes take away the fenfe and feel- 
ing of a limb.’ as 

For the cure; take up the under vein 
upon ‘the’ thigh, atid undérneath the fame 
therelies a ftring, which you muft cut away, 
and then anoint him with’ butter and falt; 
and he will go well. : 

Some ufe a particular ointment for this pur 
pofe prepared as follows : f 
~°Take’oil of worms, nerve oil; oil of pe- 
troleum, of fpike, of piece'or patch greafe, 
of each two’ ounces, of London treacle four 
ounces, of hog’s greafe two pounds, fet all 
on the fire, and when they are melted take 
them’off; and keep ftirring ir till it is cold, 
and with this anoint’the part affected every 
day, and bind ‘him’ with a foft thumb band 
of hay, from SG aeea to the top of the 
hoof; repeat this for ten days together, rub- 
bing and chafing in the ointment very well 
for a long time, holding a red hoe fire= 
fhovel clara it. ba 

Then keep the parts warm, litter the horfe 
well, ‘and make the thumb-bands Jefs and 
fhorter every day, till you perceive the horfe 
to ftand on both legs alike, and be recover- 
ing: but he muft not yet be ridden, fo as to: 
fweat'much, for a month after: and as fon 
as warm weather comes on, put him‘ to-grafs 
infome dry pafture, where he may: not want 

‘ water,. 
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water, but let him be taken out again be- 
fore cold weather,comes, and while he is in 
the ftable let him be kept warm, and fo he 
will be free from the ftring-halr, 

STUB; a {plinter of freth cut under- 
wood, that gets into the horfe’s foot when 
he runs, and piercing the fole through the 
quick, becomes more or lefs dangerous, ac- 
cording as it finks more, or lefs into the 
foot. : 

STUD; a place where ftallions and mares 
are kept to propagate their kind, or elfe the 
word fignifies the ftallions and breeding 
mares themfelyes ; it is abfolutely neceffary 
there fhould be a ftud, if you would have a 
multiplication.of the horfe kind; the good- 
nefs of horfes depends, partly, on the good- 
nefs of the ftud, and their good feeding 
when they are but young: fine ftallions, and 
fine breeding mares, generally produce fine 
and good colts, which will always continue 
fo, if they are well and carefully fed. 

Under this head it is not propofed to {peak 
of any other fort of breed of horfes, but 
fuch as are defigned for labour and draught, 
and therefore without mentioning thofe of a 
great price, and fuch as are defigned for the 
ufe of perfons of the firt rank; we fay that 
a ftallion for this end ought to have a good 
coat, be well marked, vigorous, and very 
couragious : care muft be had that he have 
none of the diftempers upon him that are 
hereditary, for the foals will certainly be 
fubjeét to the fame: he ought to be of a 
docile nature, and he ought not to be made 
ufe of for covering of the mares before he 
is fix years old, for if he is too young he 
will deceive them. 

A good coat is as effential to the mares as 

_ tothe ftallions, they fhould be well made, 
and as near as poffible of the fame mein and 
ftature as the ftallion; they fhould have 
{prightly eyes, and be well marked: they 
ke not to be covered till they are three 

years old, and then may continue to breed 
till ten; they fhould have but one foal in 


two years, that they may have time to nou- 


rifh and breed them up, 


About a month or two before the ftallion | 


is turned to the mares, he ought to be fed 
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with good hay and good oats, or wheat. 
ftraw ; and he muft not be put to any man- 
ner of labour, only be walked backwards 
and forwards, from time to time, for two 
hours every day ; you mult never give him 
above twenty mares to coyer, unlefs you 
would deitroy him outright, or make him 
broken windetl; and he will continue to 
Propagate his kind, from the age of fix, to 
ixteen years. 

The month of May is the ufual time 
wherein mares are to be covered, to the end 
that they may foal in April, for they go 
eleven months, and as many days over 
as they are years old; and the reafon why 
this month) is pitched upon, is, becaufe 
when they foal, the following year there will 
be plenty of grafs for them, and confe- 
quently they will have milk enough to nous 
rifh their young. 

It need not be wondered at, that ina flud 
methodically managed, the mares fail notito 
produce foals, fo much as thofe which are 
brought to the ftallion, without ufing thefe 
precautions which are neceffary for fuch an 
action; for how many perfons are there, 
who as foon as the mares come from their 
labour, take and lead them to be covered, 
by which means they are very often difap- 
pointed; if you would have your mare kee 
you muft fuffer her to run for about eight 
days in good pafture, and then let the ftal- 
lion cover her once or twice the fame day, 
if he be inclined fo to do; and after the is 
covered let her be conduéted to her pafture, 
and there continue her for four days, after 
which you may work her, but with much 
moderation at the firft. 

It is a thing worthy to be obferved, and 
what the countrymen ought pofitively to 
know, whether the ftallion he would fave 
to leap his mare, is fed with dry meat inthe 
ftable, or‘on grafs in the fields; if he is at 
grafs, and the mares are fed with dry meat, 
or if he is fed in the ftable, and that the 
mares are at grafs, the mares will rum a great 
hazard of cafting their foals, or not con- 
ceiving at all, which they will feldom do, 
if ufed to the fame manner of feeding: with 
the ftallion, 

Before 
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Before you fuffer your mare to be covered, 


hold her in your hand, and for a fhort time 


in' the fight of the horfe, fo'as fhe may alfo 
Took upon hitn :‘ this’ will aniftyate her very 
much, and catife the ‘ftallfon''to cover her 
with the more vigour, and’ be 4 mearis to 
make her keep the better; to bring abour 
this generation work, you ought not tohave 
your naare covered but when fhe is ripe for 
it; and in order to’ which give her a peck 
of hemp-feed for eight ‘days fucteffively,, 
morning and eyening,, and'\in ‘cafe fhe will 
not eat them alone, mix them with her bran 
and oats, or'clfe Keep her fafting, that fo 
hunger may bring’ her to eat therm without 
any mixture. 

Amare muft never be carried to be co- 
vered, whilft fhe gives fuck to her colt; and 
that fhe may Jaft fo much’'the longet, fhe 
miuft not foal, “4s'has been obferved, above 
oncé in two years; but for as much as thefe 
roles are unobferved by many, and that they 
will obftinately have their’ mares covered 
almoft as foop as they have foaled, they 
otight not ta'do it till eight days ate paft, 
and even then they oughe to ufé dll manner 
of means that fhe may have ah inclination 
thereto. 

Sothe perfons in treating of this fubject, 
have obferved, that in order to Have male 
colts, you need’ fe no! moré than to let your 
mares be covere pees the firlt day of 
the néw moon, and the full, and that they 
cannot fail in their expectations herein, pro- 
vided, the mare. has a good appetite to be 
covered; but M. Chomel makes very flight 
of this notion, and gives no manner of 
credit to it. 

When your mares have been covered, you 
mutt fet down the day, to the end you may 
avoid the inconveniences that may happen 
when they come to foal, for they often kill 
their foal, ¢ither out of inadvertency, or 
the difficulty they undergo in foaling, and 
therefore when the day comes wherein they 
are to foal, you fhould narrowly watch them, 
and fee whether they want any help to bring 
forth, cither by ftopping their noftrils, or 
otherwife, making ufe 
cilitate their foaling. 


of your hands to fan, 
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The mare fometimes foals a déad foal, in 
which fhe runs a great hazard of her life, 
Without préfent remedy; ‘and therefore to 
help her in this ‘condition, you muft bruit 
fome polypody in a pint of warm water, 
and make her fvallow it; and if this will 
not do, there! muft be.a fort of midwifry 
pratifed, and the foal pulled from‘her, not 
only upon this occafion, when no part of it 
Is come out, but éven when the feet ap- 
pear, 

When the mares have foaled, they mult 
needs have fuffered much, and thereby mutt 
be much fabated, and if they are not quite 
gone, you muft endeavour to keep them, 


|by giving them prefently a fmall math of 


three pints of warm Water, wherein you mult 
fteep fome' meal, and into which you mult 
throw a {mall handful of falt, aad this you 
aré to continue three days, morning and 
evening, and then turn them into good paf- 
ture. 

The fame author ‘exclaims much againft 
thofe, who in two or three days after. the 
mare has foaled, put her: to work, as if fhe 
was then in a condition to bear any, fatigue; 
let them. urge what. prefling reafons they 
pleafe, he accounts them murderers of both 
mire and foal; of the mare by putting her 
ftrength,to fuch a trial, and of the foal, who 
finding not a fufficient quantity of milk for 
his nourifhment, comes.on but very flowly ; 
and therefore thofe who would have their 
mares to be always in a good condition, 
after foaling, and have the foal grow up to 
their entire fatisfaétion, muft make ufe of a~ 
quite contrary method ; or elfe they fhould 
Inever haye their mares covered, unlefs they 
allow them a month’s reft at leaft after their 
foaling, 

As to the time of weaning foals, or colts,. 
authors differ in their opinions: fome hold 
that it ought to be done in the beginning of 
winter, when the cold weather begins to 
come on, and about Martinmas; others. 
Maintain, that they fhould be fuffered to 
fuck all the winter, and that they will be 
the better for it, Thofe who are the beft 
fkilled in ftuds, embrace the latter opinion. 
without any hefitation, who fay, that to 

wean, 
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..Hlow this accident happens, is. one, of 
the molt curious queftions among philofo; 
phers, and. a, certain ingenious © naturalift 
hath attempted to refolve this nice quef- 
tion ; but as from one cafe in nature no- 
thing, can be determined, he therefore has 
recourfe to other fubjects, which feem to 
him.tp, be nearer allied, and inftances in the 
{gveral cafes following : : 

_ 4 variegated .or ftriped, plant, he takes 
to be fomething Jike the pying or fpotting 
ofa jhorfe, or any other cattle, and that it 
tay (as fome imagine) yery probably pro- 


cced) from. the like caufe ;. for the,white in | 


the lgaves of the plants! feems to be caufed 
bi the fame law in. nature, which caufes 
t white in the hairs of beafts, or the 
white in the,feathers of fowls. 


The .gueftion then is, whether the white 


in the hairs of beafts, or feathers of fowls, 
is not, a. fign. of weaknefs, as the colour 
certainly is, when it appears in the leayes 
of plants ? 

- If it be fo, then all horfes or cows, that 
happen to be of a white colour, would be 
weak in their joints, or be fomewhat dif- 
tempered from fome indifpofition in the 
bodies of their progenitors. But this is 
not yet determined. 

It is therefore neceffary to be careful in 
examining into the defcent of a horfe and 
mare, from which you defign to have a 
breed. Ribs 

One thing (which he thinks) might come 
near towards a folution of this queftion, 
would be, to enquire’into thofe families 
where black men have coupled with white 
women, or white men coupled with black 
women, in order to know if the father 
was black, whether the child was of that 
eolour, or whether the child was black, if 
the mother was of that colour. 

_ And moreover, whether the crofs ftrain 
will not produce fometimes white, and 
fometimes black children; or fometimes 
thofe of a tawny colour, or mulattoes; as 
alfo it would be requifite to know whether 
black children in two or three generations, 
do not produce children of a tawny or olive 
colour; or whether the offspring of the 
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blacks with the whites, inftead of wool, 
do not bring long black hairs) on. their 
heads,| or perhaps white hairs, and a tawny 
complexion. 

He imagines that the people of Barbary; 
and of all the coalts of Africa, lying op- 
pofite| to Europe, are of the olive colour, 
from the coupling between the Moors and 
Europeans, while they were endeavouring 
to make their progrefs into Zurope,, but in 
Spain efpecially ; for there are found upon 
all the African fide of the, Miditerranean, 
a people of the mulatto complexion, fome 
of them with very. black beards, and hair; 
and , others» very white, as -moft people 
about London obferved inftances of in the 
ambaffadors and their retinue, in the year 
1728. 

One remarkable fubjeét relating to the 
cafe is, that fome years fince a perfon was 
brought oyer from the We/t-Indies, who 
was py’d in his fkin white and black, and 
it is fuppofed that this man was the off- 
fpring of parents who were of different 
colours, the one white and the other black, 

But to take a little further notice of the 
various colours in animals, fuch as. the 


| mottlings and f{pottings of all creatures in 


their hair, feathers, &c, they feem to. be 
occafioned by crofs, couplings. For ({ays 
this author) I know a gentleman near Fary- 
ham in Surry, who has had a.breed of white 
kine for many years, without any crofs 
colour mixing with them, and thefe to 
this day produce calves of the fame colour. 
And another gentleman has a breed of 
white fowls for about forty years, that has 
ne once fhewn the leaft difcoloured fea- 
ther. 
He informs us likewife, that himfelf had 
a breed of white pheafants, which, till 
they came to be mixed with pheafants of 
the common colour, always produced poults 
of a white feather; and as foon as they 
brought young ones from the crofs coup- 
lings, the breed was,altered, and the fea- 
thers of the young fowls did partake. of 
the common colour, as well as of the 
white; 7. e. they were generally mottled 
or py’d, unlefs now and \then all white, 
acccording 
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according (as he fuppofes) the white phea- 


fant cock had been the impregnator of an 


egg, which he fuppofes he got at with 

fome difficulty; for’ the common pheafant 

cock was matter of the pheafant pen, and 
ufed commonly to drive the other from the 
en. 

i Again, thofe who breed Canary birds know 
very well, that when they began with a white 


cock and hen, they will not have birds of 


any other colour, unlefs they couple thofe 
with others of the common colour. 

In like manner in warrens firft flocked, 
either with all white or all black rabbets, the 
breed will be accordingly either all white or 
all black, unlefs they come to a crofs cou- 
pling. 

So alfo pigeons which are of a white fea- 
ther, will produce a breed of the fame co- 
Jour conftantly, unlefs they couple with 
pigeons of other colours, and then they will 
produce a mottled race, or fuch as are of a 
mixed colour. 

The fame author tells us, that a gentleman 
of great curiofity and candor, affured him, 
that for more than eighty years, there had 
not been any other than white horfes belong- 
ing to his family, except fuch as were bought 
in from other breeds. 

That the originals of his race were a white 

horfe, and a white mare; which, at the time 
of their coming: into his ftud, were ac- 
counted great beauties. 
. And that a gentleman, a neighbour tothe 
foregoing, had his ftud furnifhed, many years 
before, with horfes and mares of a black 
colour, and that'keeping his breed conftant- 
ly without mixture of any other colour, 
the offspring are all black like’ the fire and 
dam. 

The fame author inftances in the varie- 
gated or {triped jeflamin among plants, that 
if the white'is on the edge of the'leaf, that 
colour and difpofition will never be loft in 
any that are raifed from it, but every one 
will be like the original plant. : 

Again, that if the common jeffamin hap- 
pens to be ftained with yellow on the 
eaves, or py’d’or {potted with that colour, 
which is what. the gardeners call a blorch 
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or bloch) all the defcendants of that plant 
will be the fame. 

He likewife informs us, that a certain 
curious gentleman ftocked a pond with 
tench, ee, from a running water, and 
partly from a fenny water, and in fome 
courfe of time he had a mottled breed, 
between the black and the gold colour ; 
the river tench being generally of a bright 
and golden colour, and thofe of the lakes 
are of a darker colour, and tending to 
black. 

An author of good credit, treating of 
the mixture of breeds in cattle, and efpe- 
cially in horfes, advifes, with a good deal 
of reafon, to take care of the good quali- 
ties of the horfe and the mare. 

He fays, that an ill bred horfe may beget 
a colt that may have a fair colour and 
fhape, appearing beautiful ;. he may alfo 
be ftrong and vigorous, but of a yitious 
difpofition, which may render him incapa- 
ble of ever being brought to rule, without 
half deftroying him. 

Sometimes the fault of a colour is cor- 
rected by a fort of dying or ftaining, which 
art fome of our jockeys have got, efpeci- 
ally upon greys, whites, and duns; and 
fome noblemen having employed fome 
country people to buy them horfes of a 
certain ftandard in body, colour, and mark, 
to match with their fets, did in a few 
months, when the horfes had fhed their 
coats, find greys and other colours inftead 
of blacks. 

Tt is true, that we cannot fay that the 
dying the hair of horfes will do the horfes 
themfelves any harm (for that they have 
been healthful and ftrong, long after they 
received their original earouiss} any more 
than that chymical water ufed by perfons to 
change the natural colour of the hair from 
réd to black (which is frequently praftifed} 
does injure their heads. 

Als to’ the:choice “of a ftallion, a perfon 
of great {kill fays, that the dapple bay, 
the bright bay, -and the dapple prey, are 
to be preferred ; but does allow that a horfe 
of a pure black, provided he has a white 
ftar, and a white foot; butin the judg- 
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ment of others, he fhould be all of one 
colour, 

We find in many cafes, that a horfe ofa 
bright bay colour, with a black mane and 
tail, are good as well as beautiful, and 
thefe have commonly the tips of their ears, 
and the extreme parts of their legs, black ; 
it is alfo common for a dapple grey to haye 
a white mane and tail, with the former men- 
tioned extremes white, fuch as the tips of 
the ears, and the extreme parts of the legs: 
but for other coloured horfes, except the 
dun, we feldom find fheir manes and tail 
of a colour different from that of the body: 
but in a dun horfe the long hair in the mane 
and tail, is commonly black, and for the 
moft part there isa black-lift down the back, 
which is nota little remarkable, as it is not 
obieryed in any other creature except the afs 
or mule, that I know of. 

In a horfe indeed it is only a plain ftrait 
Tift, buc in the afs there is always a crofs 
ftroke of black over the fhoulders, fo that 
ifthe {kin was to be opened and {pread, 
the black would exaétly reprefent the figure 
of a crofs, as it is reprefented in painting or 
carving for a crucifix. 

Some pretend to tell us, as to the crofs 
upon an afs’s fkin, that afles were not thus 
marked before the Chriftian era, and that 
none are now without the fign; but upon 
what good authority they affert this, I know 
not. Z 

Some are of the opinion that the black 
lift down the back, is a token of ftrength, 
becaufe the afs that is marked with it is ac- 
counted the ftrongelt creature in the world 
among animals, according to his fize. 

And for. this reafon affes are ufed for 
carrying heavy burdens, and drawing heavy 
loads, 

If this lift then is a mark of ftrength in 
an afs, we may well fuppofe it is no lefs fo 
in a horfe ; and likewife we may judge it is 
alfo a fign of ftrength in mules, and as they 
are produced by couplings between the horfe 
and the afs, we may well fuppofe that this 
ifs generally fpeaking, comes from the 

$ 


In the choice of a ftallion, great regard 
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fhould be had to his age, which fome fay 
fhould not be under fiye, nor aboye four- 
teen or fifteen years, when he covers a mare; 
for during that, time a horfe is in full 
ftrength, and it is therefore reafonable. to 
conclude, that colts got by him in his prime, 
will likewife thare of his vigour. 

Indeed it is no unufual thing in feveral 
parts of England, to let a horfe cover a 
™mare,at two or three years old, but fuch 
couplings feldom fucceed well: for in the 
firft place they are apt to fail on mifcarry, ' 
if either the horfe or mare is fo very young, 
and fometimes the mare is entirely {poiled 
for breeding ; or if fhe does happen to bring 
a colt or filly from fuch a coupling, it will 
never be either of large ftature, or of great 
{trength. 

Nor thould horfes be put to cover mares. 
till they are fix years old, left the colts got 
by them thould be liable to the fame imper- 
fections as thofe that are got by too young 
horfes. S 

Mares indeed will breed till thirty-five 
years of age. 

An horfe that is kept fora ftallion, will 
be fit to cover mares the longer, the lefs fer- 
vice of that forthe is put to. 

A certain gentleman affirmed, that a ftal- 
lion of an extraordinary fort, which his fa— 
mily had kept above thirty years. to ferve 
only about four or five of his own mares, 
was then in as good plight as ever, while 
other ftallions about him, which had been 
let out to any body that wanted him,. were 
incapable of this fervice at twenty years 
with certainty, and that if the leap was cer- 
tain, the colts furely failed in their eyes. 

STUMBLING in 4 Horsz, comes cither 
naturally or accidentally, and is known by 
the fight and feeling, by reafon that the 
fore-legs are fomewhat ftrait, fo that he is 
not able to ufe his legs with that freedom 
and nimblenefs he fhould, The way to cure 
him is, to cut him the cords; that is, to 
make a flit upon the top of his nofe, and 
with your coronet raife up the great finews ; 
then cut them afunder, and heal them up 
again with fome good falve, whereby he may 
have the ufe of his legs fo perfectly, that be 

w! 
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will feldom or never trip more. Such as 
comes accidentally, is either by fplint or 
wind-gall, or by being foundered, pricked, 
ftubbed, gravelled, finew-ftrained, hurt in 
the fhoulder,, or withers, or by carelefsly 
fetting him up when hot, which makes him 
go very {tiff, which ftiffnefS caufes ftum- 
bling. . 

SUBBUTEO, [in Ornithology] the yel- 
low legged falcon, ‘with the head brown, and 
the fhoulders and belly white. See the Arti- 
cle Fatcon. Ff 

SUMMED [in Falconry] is a term ufed 
of a hawk when fhe has her feathers, and is 
fit to be taken from the eyrie or mew. i 

SUMPTER-HORSE;; a horfe that car- 

ries provifions and neceffaries for a jour- 


ney. : 

SUPPLE, to fupple a horfe in the. ma- 
nage, is to make him bend his neck, fhoul- 
ders and fides, and to render all the parts 
of his body more pliable. 3 

SURBATING 1n Doas, a malady with 
which they are often affected, being furba-| 
ted in their feet, by running long in hot 
weather upon hard, dry, uneven ways, among 
rocky and fharp gravels. j j 

For preventing this, their feet are to be 
frequently examined, and if their feet are 
become fore, they fhould be wafhed with 
beer and frefh butter luke-warm, and then 
a fort of falve made of young nettles chop- 
ped finall, and pounded into an ointment, 
thould be bound to the foles of their feet. 

Alfo foot finely powdered, and incorpora- 
tedwiththe yolks of eggs, andappliedto their 
feet, is alfo very good, or the juice of moufe- 
ear is alfo very good for the like ufe, 

SURBATING iw Horses, an imperfec- 
tion. 

‘An horfe is faid to be furbated, when his 
fole is worn, bruifed, or fpoiled, by travel- 
ling without fhoes, or being badly thod; 
fometimes it comes by a horfe being tra- 
velled too young, before his feet are har- 
dened, which often caufes foundering; fome- 
times it is caufed by the hardnefs of the! 
ground, or the horfe’s lifting up his feet 
high; and thofe horfes that are flat hoofed, 
have their coffins fo tender and weak, hat 
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they cannot avoid being fubjeét to this dif. 
order. ; 
The figns of this imperfection are, that 
the horfe will halt on both his fore-legs, and 
go ftifly and creeping, as though he were 


half foundered. 


As for the cure; take a couple of new- 
laid eggs, pick the horfe’s fore-feet well, 
and break the eggs raw into his foles, then 
{top them with ox or cow dung, and he will 
be well by the next morning. 

Or, melt fygar-candy with an hot iron, 
between the fhoe and the foot, and when 
it is hardened, take nettles and bay-falt 


' {tamped, and lay ta his foles, 


Or, you may firft. pare his feet to cool. 
them, and ftop them with bran and hog’s- 
greafe boiled together, very hot, covering 
the coffin round with the fame; or elfe ftop 


“them every night with cow-dung and vine- 


gar, melted together. 
Or, firft pare the jhoof, then open the 
heels wide, then take a good. quantity of 


blood. from the horfe’s toes, and, haying 


tacked on a fhoe fomething hollow, then 
roll alittle fine cotton-woel, or bombatt, 
in frankincenfe, melt it into the foot, be- 
tween the toe and the fhoe, with ahot iron, 
till you have filled up the orifice, out of 
which the blood was taken, then melt half 
a pound of hog’s-greafe, and mix it with 
wheat-bran, making it as, thick as.a poultice, 
and {top up-his foor with it, as hot as he can 
endure it, and then coyer it with a piece of 
an old fhoe, and {plint it, caufing the horfe 
to ftand {till for sites or four days, and if 
you fee occafion, renew it til the cure is 
perfected. ; ; : 
SURFEIT ry 4 Horse. A furfeit is,no- 
thing more than the effect of fome difeafe 
ill cured; and therefore what is.called a fur- 
feit in horfes, is very different from.the dif- 
eafe of the fame name in the human.body ; 
the latter being the beginning of a difeafe, 
and the former the relics or remains of it. 
“When a horfe has a furfeit his coat will 
ftare, look of arufty colour, and even dirty, 
though the greateft pains have been taken:to 
keep him clean. His flkin will be covered 
with fcales and dander, appearing like meal 
among 
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among the hair: and when cleaned off will 
be followed by a continual fucceffion of the 
fame matter, occafioned from. the commen 
perfpiration being obftruéted. Some horfes 
will be covered with akind of dry fcab; others 
with a moift fcab, attended with heat and 
inflammation, and the humour fo very fharp, 
and caufing fo violent an itching, that the 
creature is inceffantly rubbing himfelf, and 
by that means makes himfelf raw in feveral 
parts of his body. Some horfes have neither 
feales, dander, or feabs; but Jook dull, 
fluggifh, and lazy; fome are hide bounds 
and others afflicted with flying pains, and a 
temporary lamenefs. In fhort, the fymp- 
toms, are various, and almoft as numerous as 
thofe of the fcurvy itfelf. 


As the fymptoms are various, fo are alfo! 
the caufes: fome are furfeited by high feed-| 


ing, and a’want of proper exercife; by 
which a bad digeftion is produced, and ill 
humours generated. | Some are furfeited by 
unwholfome food; fome by hard riding; 


fome by drinking cold water when they are 


‘hot; and others by bad or improper phyfic. 


The firft operation in curing furfeits is’ 


“bleeding, when three or four pints fhould be 
taken away; after which the following purge 
fhould be given: 

Take of fuccotrine aloes, one ounce; of 
gum guaicum in powder, half an ounce ; 
‘of powder of myrrh, and diaphortic anti- 
mony, of each two drachms: make the 
whole into a ball, with a fuficient quantity 
of fyrup of buckthorn, and liquorice pow- 
der. 


One of thefe balls may be given once a 
week for fome time; and in the intervals an 
ounce of the following powder in his morn- 
ing and evening feeds : 

Take of cinnabar of antimony in fine pow- 
der, half a pound; of crude antimony and 
‘gum guaicum finely powdered, of each four 
‘ounces ; mix the whole well together, and 
,put an ounce of it into his feéd as before di- 
erected: Ma fi i 

If the horfe be of fmall value, inftead of 
‘the aboye powder, common antimony and 
fulphur may be given in his feeds, and will 
have avery good effect. 
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Sometimes common purges are fufficient 
to perform a cure, efpecially if the fcabs are 
rubbed with the following ointment: 

Take of quickfilyer, half an ounce; and 
rub it in a mortar, with half an ounce of 
turpentine, till the quickfilyer entirely dif- 
appears, adding by. degrees one pound of 
hog’s-lard, and continuing the rubbing till 
the whole is incorporated. 

But if the horfe be of value, I would ad- 
vife the practitioner to purfue the firft me- 
thod; though it will be often neceflary, 
even then, to have recourfe to the above 
ointment, which will caufe the {cabs to peel 
off, and cleanfe his fkin. But care muft be 
taken to keep the horfe dry when it is ufed ; 
give him only warm water while the oint- 
ment is applied, which fhould be about once 
in three days; and when the horfe is en- 
tirely free from fcabs, a dofe or two of phy- 
fic fhould ‘be given him. 

When. the {cabs are moift, and a fharp 
humour flows from them, it is properly a 
running fcurvy; and the difeafe muft be 
cured like the former, by bleeding and purg- 
ing, and then ufing external medicines of a 
repelling quality, particularly vitriolic and 
aluminous waters. But I would have every 
practitioner, into whofe hands this ufeful 
work may fall, to be upon their guard againft 
fuch dangerous methods of practice; and 
after bleeding, as alteady direéted, to give 
the following purge : [pia 

Take of lenetive electuary, and of Glau- 
ber’s falts, of each four ounces; of freth 
jalap in powder, one drachm: make the 
whole into a ball, with a fufficient quantity 
of fyrup of marfh-mallows, liquorice pow- 
der, and forty drops of oil of amber, and 
give it the horfe in a morning fafting, after 
his body has been well opened with {calded 


bran. 


When you have given the horfe three or 
four of the above balls, mix two ounces of 
liquorice powder, to make’ it into a ball ; 
and nitre, with a fufficient quantity of ho- 
ney, and give him one every morning for a 
fortnight; which in all probability will en- 
tirely finifh the cure: 

Or, take diapente made with the roots of 

arifto- 
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atiftolochia of both forts, fine myrrh, bay- 
berries, ‘fhavings ‘of ivory or Hart’s-horn, 
and the roots of gentian, of each’ two oun- 
ces, dry them gently, powder them finely, 
and keep them in a glafs bottle in a dry 
place. ? ? 

Take of this three quarters of an ounce, 
and give it the horfe in a quart'of ftrong 
beer, and add to it half an ounce ‘of London 
treacle, and four ounces of frefh butter ; let 
it be milk warm. : 

Ee a court that fits about 

SWANI-MOTE J matters of the forelt, 
held thrice a year before the verderors as 
judges, and as requifite in’ a foreft, as a 
court of pie-powder in a fair. 

SWAN aknown royal fowl, concerning 
which there is a law, that whoever fteals 
their eggs out of the neft, fhall fuffer im- 
prifonment for a year anda day, and be fined 
according to the king’s pleafure, 

Where'they build their nefts they muft be 
left undifturbed, 2 

Thefe birds are very ufeful for keeping 
ponds and rivers clear of weeds, upon which, 
and grafs, they only feed, and not upon fifh, 
as fome imagine; and are neither chargeable 
nor troublefome to keep, if they have but 
room enough. ; 

They commonly lay feven or eight eggs, 
but feldom take pains to hatch them all, four 
or five being their ufual number. 

The hen fits brooding about fix weeks, 
and if during’ that time oats be fet’ once a 
day in a trough near her (in cafe fhe ‘has not 
plenty of weeds juft at hand) it ‘will pre- 
vent her leaving of her eggs ; as alfo if you 
fet up fome boughs, or other fhelter, to 
{creen her from the heat of the fun. 


SWAYING or THE Back tn Horsts, an | 


injury that may be received feyeral ways, 


1. By fome great ftrain, flip, or heavy | 


burthen, 
2. By turning him too haftily round, &e. 
The pain ufually lies in the lower part of 
the back, below his fhort ribs, and directly 
between his fillets. ( f 


The malady may be perceived by the reel- | 


ing and rolling of the horfe’s hinder parts ih 
his going, he being then ready to fall to the 
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ground by his fwaying backwards aad fide~ 
long ; and when he is down, he cannot rife 
but with great difficulty. 

The cure: take two ounces of the fat of 
the fruit of the pine-tree, of Osidanum four, 
of rofin and pitch as many, one of bole- 
armoniac, and half an ounce of dragon’s- 
blood, which muft all be well incorporated 
together, and laid plaifter-wife all over the 
reins of his back, where youare to let it re- 
main till it falls off. 

Another good remedy for thefe infirmi- 
ties, is to adminilter fome ftrengthening 
things inwardly; as common turpentinemade 
into balls, with the powder Ai bole-armo- 
niac, and that of the:dried leaves of clary ; 
and to apply outwardly, all over the reins of 
his back, a charge of oxicroceum and Para- 
celfus melted together, or colewort in fallad 
oil made thick, a poultice with the powder 
of bole-armoniac, and bean-four : 

Or, take two pounds of blood from the 
veins, then chafe his back with a warm 
hand, and apply two fcarifying cupping- 
glaffes, one ae heh fide, nerd the a 
feems chiefly to lie, or where the extravafa- 
ted blood is lodged. ; : 

Then put the horfe into a frame and hang 
him up, or, by fome other way inclofe him 
in grates, that he may not be able to move 
his body; and thus let him be kept for five 
or fix weeks; then mix equal quantities of 
fpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine toge- 
ther, by fhaking it in a viol ‘till it looks 
white like milk upon his back, rubbing it 
in. In the next Bate apply the red honey 
charge, adding to it half an ounce of galls 
at every application; applying a frefh charge 
every time, without taking away the former: 

Or, inftead of the honey charge, you may 
ufe the ointment of Montpelier for’ two or 
three days, and then proceed to fomenta- 
tions; but if the horfe voids blood ftill at 


| the mouth and nofe, give him of fal poly- 


creftum, and. juniper-berries, of each an 
ounce, pounded to powder, in a pint of red 
wine every day, for eight days fucceffively ; 
and. for the laft four days give him’ an 
anodyne glyfter, after his fundament has 
been firft raked: 

Or; 
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Or, if none of the former methods fuc= 
ceed, niake two or three incifions witha large 
iron flice, and feparate the fkin from the 
fiefh on the reins, about the breadth of half 
4 foot on each fide the back bone, till you 
come to the hip bone. 

Stop the holes with flices of hog’s-lard, 
about the thicknefs of half a crown, fo as to 
hinder the fkin from fticking to the flefh, 

Then rub the feparated fkin with an oint- 
ment made with equal parts of populeon, 
and ointment of marfh-mallows, and cover 
all the part with a lamb-fkin, the woolly fide 
inwards, laying a faddle-cloth over that, 

Then hang the horfe in fuch a pofture that 
he cannot ftir, and give him a glyfter of fal 
-polycreftum every night, and a pint of wine 
eyery day for eight days, and aftér forty- 
eight days you may uncover the fore, and if 
you find it to be much fwelled, it is ina 
fine way towards a cure, 

Then take out the lard, ‘and prefs out the 
eddifh matters and put in a piece of frefh 
lard, chafing all the part with the ointment 
above-mentioned, then cover the fore as 
before, dreffing it after the fame manner for 
twelve days, once every forty-eight hours : 
and inftead of the lard, drefs it with the 
duke’s ointment every day, till the fore is 
healed, 

You may take away the lamb-fkin twenty- 
two days after the beginning of the cure, 
and ten days after you may allow the horfe 
to itir a little. ate) 

Inftead of feparating the fkin, you may 
give him the fire (which is an eafier remedy) 
piercing the fkin with a red-hot iron, and 
making holes at the diftance of an inch one 
from another, all over the fame; then ap- 


ply a.good’plaitter, and two theets of paper | 


over it; hang the horfe up for amonth, and 
hen the fcales are fallen off, dreéfs the fores 
with the duke’s ointment, and proceed as 
before. 

Jo SWEEP [in Falconry] is ufed of a 
hawk who wipes her beak after feeding, and 
therefore they fay fhe fweeps. 

‘SWELLED Leos in a Horse, an infir- 
mity he is fometimes fubjeét to, by hard 
riding or much labour, when he is too fat, or 
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carelefsly put to grafs, or fet up in the fa. 


| ble too hot, whereby he takes cold, which 


caufes the blood, greafe, and humours, to 
fall down into his legs, and to make them 
fwell. 

Sometimes it comes by long ftanding in 
the ftable, when the planks where his fore- 
feet ftand, are higher than where his hinder 
legs are; which uneafy pofture makes the 
blood fettle in the hinder legs, whereby they 
are unhappily brought to fwell. 

There are feveral prefcriptions for the cure 
of this malady. , ; 

Some ufe nerve oil, black oil, foap, and 
boar’s-greefe melted, and anoint the place 
therewith; or elfe bathe his legs with butter 
and beer, or with butter and vinegar melted 
together, 

Some bathe them in water in which fage, 
mallows, and rofe-cakes have been boiled, 
putting in butter and fallad oil; or boiling 
rofin, frankincenfe, and freth greafe, of 
each a like quantity, then ftrain dt, and ufe 
it ance a day, as there is occalion, 

You may alfo wath the horfe’s legs in cold 
fountain water, or the horfe may be left 
every day to ftand up to the knees in run- 
ning water, till the {welling is affuaged. 

Others bathe the horfe’s legs with fheep’s- 
foot-oil, train-oil, or urine and falt-petre 
mingled together, and wetting hay-ropes in 
the fame liquor, roll them from the paftern 
to the knee; but care muft be taken not to 
bind them too hard. _ 14 

Others boil primrofes, violet-leaves, and 
ftrawberry-leaves, of each a handful, in new 
milk, adding nerve-oil, petroleum, and pa- 
puleon, of each an ounce, and anoint the 
horfe with this for four or five days fuccef- 
fively. : 

Others boil pitch, virgin’s-Wwax, rofin, gal- 
banum, myfrh, zedoary, bdellium, Arabian 
ftorax, and the juice of hyffop, and when it 
is cold, they add bole-armoniac ‘and coftus 
finely powdered, thefe being well incorpo- 
rated with the other ingredients, they boil 
them all over again, and when they ufe it, 
they {pread it'on a,plailter, and wrap it about 
the fwelling, Jetting it remain there till it 
drops off of itfelf, 

But 
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But when a horfe’s legs are much {welled, 


becaufe of the fcratches, boil a handful of 


bay-falt, a quarter of a pound of foap, 


with a good quantity of foot, and a good. 
handful of mifletoe chopped, in a quart of 


urine or more, and with this bathe his leg, 
very ‘warm, twice or thrice a day, and 
wetting a cloth with it, wrap it clofe about 
his legs, and it will affuage the fwelling. 
See REMOLADE. 

SWELLED Pizzie is Horses, is a 
kind of hardnefs which proceeds from the 
parts being bruifed by riding, and is cured 
in the following manner : 

Take holly-hock, houfe-leck, and a littie 
plantane, ftamped together with freth but- 
ter, and anoint his pizzle with it twice a 
day, and if the pizzle be fore, you muft 
-caft him, and wafh his fheath and pizzle 
very well with white-wine vinegar; and if 
there be any cankers, or holes in the yard, 
then you mult put fome burnt allum to the 
vinegar, and wafh it very well ; and he will 
-mend without fail in three times dreffing. 

SWELLED Veins; that which the 
French call varice, is a crooked vein, fwell- 
ing with corrupt blood in the temples, belly, 
or legs of a horfe. 

The cure: open the fkin of the horfe, 
and burn it with a hot iron, then rub and 
chafe it well for ten ‘days with milk and 
‘oil, and if the difeafe is not removed, let 
-him blood, and this will effeé&t the cure. 


A Poultice to diffalue a Swelling in Horfes. 


Take garden orrice-roots, and white 
dily-roots, of each an ounce ; marfh-mal- 
lows, pellitory, penny-royal, origanum, ca- 
Jamint, and rue, of each a handful; ca- 
momile, mellilot, and elder-Aowers, of 
each half a handful; green annifeeds, com- 
mon fennel, and cummin-feeds, of each 
half an ounce; boil all thefe together to 
amafh, in water and white-wine vinegar, 
then pound them in a ftone mortar to an 


even fmooth mafs, adding to them of the |) 


meal of lupines, and of beans, of each an 
‘ounce and a half, oil of camomile an ounce 
and a half, oil of orrice the fame quantity ; 
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mix them well in the mortar, and then 
heat them again, and apply this to the part 
affected, in greater or lefler quantity, aca 
cording to the heat of the part. 

This is a medicine extraordinary ufeful 
in all tumours, and is the more neceflary, 
fince tumours or fwellings are fo frequent 
in horfes, by reafon of hurts and bruifes 
they are fo often liable to, which if not 
timely taken care of, and that judicioufly, 
| do degenerate into incurable fiftula’s, and 
cancerous ulcers; for it is allowed by all 
furgeons, that the fafeft way to cure all 
fwellings (to which they give the name of 
tumours) except fuch as are malignant, is 
by diffolving them, if poffible, which is 
the moft fuccefsful, and which ought to 
be ufed as foon, and as much as‘poffible ; 
but if that cannot bé done, tlien you ought 
to endeavour to ripen them as foon.as pof- 
fibly can be. 


Another for mollifying, Softening, ripening, 
and bringing to fuppuration, @ Swelling. 


Take the roots of marfh-mallows, ana 
thofe of white lilies, of each a quarter of 
a pound ; the leaves of groundfel, common 
mallows, brank-urfin, and violet-plants, of 
each a handful; the flour of linfeed and 
fenugreek-feeds, oil of lilies, and goofe 
fat, of each threé ounces; wafh the roots 
and flice them, then boil them in water, 
and after fome time put in the leaves, and 
boil all till the whole mafs becomes per- 
fectly tender and foft: then {rain out the 
decoétion, and pound the fubitancé that re- 
mains in a ftone mortar, with a wooden 
peftle, till it comes to’ bé a pulp ;, when 
put both the decoétion and pulp into a 
fkillet, mixing with them the flour or meal 
of fena-feed, and fenugreek-feed, oil of 
lilies and goofe-fat; boil all together over 
|4 moderate fire, ftirring the ingredients 
| from: time to time, till the mafs,is be- 
| comic of a fufficient confiftence. 
| This is a very ufeful medicine, becaufe 
| dangerous confequences do frequently hap - 
| pen to {wellings, or tumours, in horfes, 
that will not be difcuffed, that is, not go 
 .G gg away 
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away of themfelves, or that fuch a poul- 
tice has been wanting to bring them to a 
fpeedy fuppuration. 

For if a fwelling or tumour that cannot 
be difcuffed, thould remain too long before 
it be brought to a fuppuration or ripening, 
it generally putrefies and turns to a fiftulous 
ulcer, which, very rarely, admits of a cure. 
See Tumours. 

SWINE PIPE; a bird of the thrufh 
Kind. 


AIL; the train of a beaft, fowl, fith, 


&c. 

TAIL or a Horst, fhould be firm; the 
dock or ftump of it fhould be big, ftiff, 
and placed pretty high; thofe which have 
it fet too low have feldon good reins; on 
the other hand, fome of them haye it fer 
too high, which make their buttocks ap- 
pear pointed and unfeemly. 

A great many affirm, that the dock of a 
horfe’s tail ferves to point out his fixth or 
feventh year, pleading that at. that time 
the*black fpeck, or eye:of a bean, begins 
to difappear, and the cavity to be filled, 
the dock of the hair becomes longer, by 
reajon that the vigour of the young years 
begins to abate, and nature has not ftrength 
enough to nourifh and keep up the joints 
or knots that form the dock, fo that when 
the horfe is fix years old, one of thefe joints 
flackens and begins. to fall down, and a 
year after another defcends in like man- 
ner. 

But this relaxation or down-falling, hap- 
pens fooner to fome than others, according 
as they have been well or ill kept, with 
reference to feeding, houfing, and working. 
Accordingly we find the marks of a horfe’s 
age, taken from the tail, are fo erroneous, 
that we fee a great many jockies maintain, 
that the firft joint defcends when he is 
nine, and the fecond when he is ten years 
old. 

TAPASSANT [Hunting term] ufed of 
a hare when fhe is lurking or fquatting. 

To TAPPY [with Hunters] to lie hid as 
a deer may do. 

TEAL; a delicate fowl for the table ; 
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but thofe that buy them ought tobe yery 
careful in chufing them; to know them, 
obferve if the birds feel thick and hard 
upon the belly, if fo they are fat; but if 
thin upon the belly, lean; if they are dry - 
footed, they have been long killed; but if 
limber footed, new killed. 

TEDDER, 7 a rope wherewith the leg 

TETHER, of a horfe is tied, that he 
may graze within a certain compafs, 

TEETH;; are little bones in a horfe’s 
jaws, which ferye not only to facilitate the. 
nourifhment, but likewife to diftinguifh the 
age of horfes. 

A horfe has forty teeth, including the 
tufhes ; which are diftinguifhed as follows : 

Twenty-four of them are called grinders, 
which are placed at the bottom of the 
mouth, beyond the bars, twelve on each 
fide of the channel, viz. fix above, and fix 
on each fide. 

Thefe teeth continue, and do not fail to 
give place to new teeth in their room, fo 
that they are of no ufe in diftinguifhing a 
horfe’s age. 

However, they are fubject to wolves teeth.. 

With reference to the other fixteen, twelve 
of them are called in their infancy, milk or 
foal teeth, and the remaining four go by the 
name of tufhes. 


The twelve foal teeth are fhort, fmall, 


jand white teeth, feated on the fore part of 


the mouth, fix above, and fix below. 

Thefe change and calt, to give place to 
others ; which in procefs of time, become 
long, large, and yellowith. 

Thefe new teeth are diftinguifhed by the 
different names given them, according to 
their putting forth, and it is the manner of 
their coming forth, that gives us to know 
the firlt years of a horfe. 

Now of thefe twelve, four are called nip- 
pers, four are called middling teeth, and 
four go by the name of corner teeth. 

The four nippers are feated on the fore 
part of the mouth, two above, and two be- 
low. 

When a horfe has put forth thefe, we con- 
clude that he goes from two anda half, to 
three years, 

The 
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The middling teeth are placed near the 
nippers, or gatherers, one above, and one 
below, on each fide of the jaws. 

They come out and appear between three 
and a half, and four years. 

' The corner teeth are placed yet more for- 
wardin the mouth, one above, and one be- 
low, on each fide of the jaws. 

Thefe begin to fhoot between the fourth 
and the fifth year, and are got above the 
gum at five years. 

When furmounted the gum at that age, 
they become hollow, and mark commonly 
tll feven or eight years. 

By marking we mean, that in the hollow 
or cavity of the corner teeth, a little black 
{peck is formed; which from it’s refem- 
blance, we call the bud or eye of a bean, 

But when the horfe paffes fix, the cavity 
begins to fill, and the black mark difap- 


ears by degrees; yet this diminution of 
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the cavity andthe mark, continues from fix, 
till feven and a half. 

At eight years the cavity is filled up, and 
the black mark.gone, and in regard that 
the tooth is then full, even as ifit-had been 
fhaved, we then fay that thehorfe has razed ; 
which happens a little before the eighth 
year, and after that the horfe does not 
mark; fo that the fureft knowledge of his 
age is then. took from his tufhes.” 

The tufhes are placed beyond the corner 
teeth upon the bars, two on each fide of the 
jaws, 7. e..one above, andone below, with- 
out being preceded by any foal teeth. 

The two under tufhes cut fometimes at 
three years, fometimes at three and a half, 
fometimes at four; but the two upper tufh- 
es appear fometimes at four, fometimes at 
four and a half; fometimes before, and 
fometimes after the corner teeth, without 
any certain rule; and till the age of fix they 
are chamfered within. 

About ten years of age the two upper 
tufhes appear much worn, which ferves for 
that age. 

After that they grow out in length, and 
become bare of flefh, becaufe the gum 

~ fhrinks and retires ; and at laft, about the 
fifteenth or fixteenth year, the horfe hells. 


_tifhing and pleafant. 
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A-horfe is not capable of any great fa. 
tigue till his tufhes have cut the fkin. 

Moft of the Dutch horfes are very fick 
when their tufhes come forth ; mares haye 
them but feldom, and when they have them 
they are butvery fmall. See SHett-Toor- 
ED and CoUNTER-MARKED. 

TEGG [Hunting term] a doe in the fe- 
cond year of her age. 

TEIGNES in Horses, a diftemper in 


ithe foot, when the frufh moulders away in 


pieces, and it goes the length of the quick, 
for then the itching pain is fo great, that ic 
will often make the horfe halt. 

TENCH; a delicious frefh water fifth, 
that has but {mall feales, yet very large and 
fmooth. fins ; he has a’ red circle about the 
eyes, and a little barb hanging’ at each cor- 
ner of the mouth. a 

This fifh delights more among weeds in 
ponds, than in clear rivers, and covets to 
feed in very foul water, yet his fléfh is nou- 


His flime is faid to be of a very healing 
quality to wounded fifh, and upon’ that ac- 
count has obtained the title of the fifhes 
phyfician ; nay the devouring pike is faid to 
be fo fenfible of his virtue, that he will not 
hurt atench, though he will {eize upon any 
fifh of his, fize thatcomes in’ his way ; and 
when the pike is fick ‘or hurt, he applies to 
the tech, and finds cure or rélief, by rub- 
bing himfelf againft his body. 

TENCH Fisuine ; the proper time of 
angling for the tench, is early and late, 
both morning and eyening, in the months 
of Fane, Fuly, and Adga/t, or all night in 
the {till parts of rivers. 

This fith is obferved'to be a great lover of 
large red worms, and will bite moft eagerly 
at them, if you have-firft dipped them in 
tar ; he alfo delights in all forts ‘of paftes,’ 
made up with ftrong {cented oils, or with 
tar, or pafte made with brown bread and 
honey; he will alfo bite at a cad worm, 


| lob-worm, flag-worm, green gentle, cad bait, 
/marfh-worm, or foft-bojled bread-grain. 


o,take\Tench out of a muddy Pond. 


. You’ muft provide yourfelf with a very 
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good large cafting net, wellleaded, and let 
not the mefhes, from the crown to a full 
yard and a half, be too fmall, for then, if 
the pond be any thing of a depth, the fifh 
will ftrike away before the net comes to the 
ground. ‘ 

The whole net ought to havea large mesh, 
and deep tucked. 

Make the place clean from ftakes and 
bufhes, and try the net before you go upon 
the fport ; for if it happens to hang, all your 
pains would prove ineffectual : therefore you 
mutt be fure, before you caft in your net, 
to clear and cleanfe the place twice or thrice 
with a rake, : 

Then take a quarter of a peck of wheat, 
baking it well in an oven, putting in near 
three quarts of water; when it is well 
baked, take five pints of blood and mix the 
wheat and blood’ well together, adding to 
it as much bran as is fufficient to make a 
pafte of it, and that it may the better hold 
together, mix it up with fome clay ; knead 


it well together, with a quart of lob-worms } 


chopped in pieces, and wrought into a pafte, 
as has been before direéted : make it up in- 
to balls as big as a goofe egg, and throw it 
into the pond, within the circumference of 
your cafting, net, and between times throw 
in fome grains; when you think the fifh 
have found out the baiting place, come in 
the clofe of the evening (haying. baited very 
early in the morning) and caft your net over 
the baited place, taking a long pole, with 
a large fork made for that purpofe, and ftir 


all about the net, for the carp or tench are } 


ftuck up above their eyes in mud, and itand 
exa¢tly upon their heads; but let the net lie 
for half an hour, {till ftirring with the pole, 
if the place be not toodeep, andafter havin 
covered the fifh, you may go: into the pon 
and take them out with your hands ; but if 
the water be deep when you find them begin 
to ftir, lift the crown of the net bolt upright 
with a long ftaff, that fo the fifth may play 
into the tuck of the net. i 

Obferve, if you fhould draw up your net 
fuddenly, after you have calt it in, it is a 
hundred to one odds whether you take one 
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A badger eartheth. 
A boar coucheth. 
A buck lodgeth. 
A coney fitteth. 

A fox kennelleth. 
A. roe beddeth. 


A badger, +o dig, 
A boar, fo rear. 
A buck, to rouze. 
A coney, #0 do/t: 
A fox, to unkennel: 


AV badger fhrieketh. 

A boar breameth. 

A buck groaneth, or 
troateth: 

A fox barketh. 

A goat rattleth. 


A boar goeth to brim. 
A buck goeth to rut. 


ing. 
Ac hare goeth to buck. 


all manner of deer. 
A bevy of roes. 
A. founder of fwine. 
A rout of wolves. 


| A riche/s of marterns. 
I 


A boar, the track. 


min the fogsing.. 
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TERMS for 


Beasts oF Cuacr. &e, 


A coney goeth to buck. 
A-fox goeth a clicket-- 


will choke them, if they remove not out of” 


the Lodging of 

A hare Jeateth, or 
Sformeth. 

A hart barboureth. 

A martern freeth. 

An otter watcheth,. 


For the Diflodging then... 


A hare, to ftart. 

A hart, tounbarbaur. 
A martern, /ountree.. 
An otter, 0 vent. 


For their noife at Rutting Time;- 


A hare beateth; 
tappeth. 
A hare belleth: 


ot: 


_ An otter whineth. . 


A roe bélloweth. 
A wolf howleth. 


For their Copulation... 


A hart goes to rut.’ 

An otter hunteth far 
his kind. 

A roe goeth to tourn. . 

A wolf goes to match 
or make... 


Terms when they are in Company one with 
another. 


‘A herd of harts, and) A Jrace or leafh of 


bucks, foxes, or 
hares. 
A couple of rabbets, 
A couple of coneys.: 


| + For their Footing-and Treading. 


A buck, and all fallow deer, the view, 
Of all deer, ifon the grafs, and. fearce 
| vifible, then it is called foiling. 

Of a fox, the print, and of other fuch 
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Of a hare diverfly ; for when the isin open 
field, fhe is faid to fore, when fhe winds 
about to deceive the hounds, fhe doudles ; 
when fhe beats on the hard high way, and 
her footing can be perceived, fhe pricketh; 
and in thg fhow her footing is called the 
trace. 

Of the hart, the /or. 

OF an. otter, the marks. 


Terms of a Tame 

A Doar, the wreath, 

A buck, the /ingle. 

A coney, the /ent. 

A fox, the bruh or drag, and the tip at 
the end is called the chape. 
» A hare, the /cut. 

Ahart, the fngle. 
~ A-wolf, the fern, 


For their OnpuRe. 


Of a boar, the /efes. 

Of a deer, fewmets, or fewmifbing. 

Of a fox,. dillitting, and all other fuch 
the fuants. 

Of a hare, crotiles, or crotifing. 

Ofahart, the fewmers, or fewmifbing. 

Of an otter, the /praints. : 

Terms in Huntine, Ser. 

When a hart breaks herd, and draws to 
the thicket, or coverts, they ufually fay he 
takes his hold, or goes to harbour. “ 

All kind of deers fatis called /wet, and 
yet you may fay this deer was a high deer 
of greafe. 

The fat of a boar is called greafe. The 
fat of a roe only is called Leavy grea/e. 

Of a deer they fay, fhe is broken up, of 
a fox and hare is ca/ed. 

Of fox cubs, they fay a lifter ; of rabbets, 
aneft; of fquirrils, @ dray. : 


Terms for the Artine of Deer. 


Of a Stag, if perfect, the dur, the pearls, 
(the little knobs on it) the deam, the gut- 
ters, the antler, the fur-antler, royal, Sur- 
royal, and all at the top the croches. rae 

Of a Buck, the dur, the beam, the brow- 
antler, the back-antler, the advancer, palm, 


and /pellers. 
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Ifthe croches grow in form of a man’s. 
hand, it is then called a palmed-bead, heads 
bearing not above three or four3 three 
croches being placed aloft of one height, 
are called crowned-heads. Heads having 
doubling croches, are called forked-heads, 
becaufe the croches are planted on the top 
of the beams like forks. 

If you arewafked what a ftag bears, you 


| are only to reckon the croches he bears, and 


never to exprefs an odd number : for if he 
has four croches on his near horn, and five 
on his far, you mult fay he bears ten, a falfe 
right on his near horn (for all that a beami 
bears are called rights) If but four on 
the near horn and fix on the far horn, 
you mult fay be bears twelve, a double 
falfe right on the near horn; for you muft 
not only make the number even, but alfo 
the horns even. with that diftinétion, 


Terms for flaying, fripping, and caffng all 
manner of CHACES. 

Of a hart and all manner of deer, they 
fay they are flain. Vuntfmen. ufually fay 
take take off that deer’s /kin. 

Of a hare, they the is fripped, or cajed ; 
the fame term is alfo ufed of a boar. 

A fox, badger, and all manner of ver- 
min, are faid to be ca/ed, beginning at the 
fhout, or nofe of the beaft, his fkin being 
turned over his ears down to the. body, till 
you come to the tail. - 


- Proper Terms for the Noifes of Wounns. 


When hounds are firft caft off, and find 
fome game, or chace,.we fay they chal- 
lenge. 

If they are too bufy before they find the 
{cent good, it is faid they babble, 

If they run it end ways, orderly making 
it good, and then hold in together merrily, 


they are faid to be ia full cry. 


When fpaniels open in the ftring (or a 
grey-hound in his courfe) they fay shey 
lapfe. 

ne hounds hang behind, and beat too 
much upon the fcent, or place, they fay, 
they ‘Mod 

When they have either earthed ‘a vermin, 


or. 
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or brought a deer, boar, or the like, to 
turn head againit them, they are faid to day, 


Different Terms for Hounps and Grey- 
Hovunps. 


Of grey hounds two make a brace; of 
hounds a couple; and of grey-hounds three 
make a /eafh; and of hounds @ couple and a 
half; they fay let ip a grey-hound, and caft 
off a hound. f 

They call the ftring, wherein a grey- 
hound is led, a /eafe: and that of a hound, 
a leam, liam, or lyome. 

The grey hound hath his collar, and the 
hound his couples. 

Ofhounds they fay a kennel, of beagles apack. 

Thofe places are called entries where they 
find a deer has lately paffed jnto thickets, 
by which they guefs at their largenefs, and 
then put the hounds or beagles thereto for 
their view. 

A layer is a place where any deer has re- 
pofed or harboured. 

When the hounds or beagles hit the fcent 
of their chace contrary, as to hit it up the 
wind, when they fhould hit it down, they 
fay they draw a mift. 

When hounds or beagles take frefh fcent, 
hunting another chace, until they ftick 
and hit it again, they fay they hunt change. 

When the hounds or beagles hunt it by 
the heel, they fay they bunt counter. 

When the chace goes off, and comes on 
again traverfing the fame ground to deceive 
the hounds or beagles, they fay they bunt 
the foil. 

When they fet hounds in readinefs, where 
they expect the deer will come by, and then 
caft them off, when the other hounds are 
paft by, they call that @ relay. 

When hounds or beagles have finifhed 
their chace, by the death of what they pur- 
fued, and then in requital,.are fed by the 
hands of the huntfman, or others, it is 
called @ reward. f 

When huntfinen go drawing in their 
fprings at hart-hunting, and ufually make 
dew rounds, they are called ring-walks. 

When deer caft their horns, they are 
faid to mew. 


‘ 
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When a deer has been hard hunted, and 
and then betakes himfelf to fwimming, on 
any river, Fc. they fay he takes foil. ~ 

The firft head of a fallow deer is called 
the prick. ; 

When huntfmen endeavour to find a hart 
by the for, and then mind his ftep, to know 
whether he is great and long, they then fay 
they know him by his gait. 

When deerrub and puhh their heads againft 
trees, to caufe the pills of their new horns 
to come off, they are faid to fray. 

When deer, after having been hard ran, 
turn head againft the hounds, they are faid 
to bay. 

When hounds or beagles run long, with- 
out making any cry, they are faid to run mute. 

When hounds or beagles at firft finding 
the fcent of their game, prefently open 
and cry, they are then faid to challenge. 

When hounds run at a whole herd of 
deer, they are faid to rum riot. 

When the hounds touch the fcent, and 
draw on till they rouze or put up the chace, 
they fay they draw on the flot. 

When a roe croffes and doubles, it is 
called trajoining. ) 

When a hare, as fometimes, (though fel- 
dom) takes the ground like a coney, they 
then fay fhe goes to the vault. 

When they beat the bufhes after a fox, 
they. call it drawing. 

When a hare runs on rotten ground, or 
in a froft fometimes, and then it {ticks to 
her feet, they fay fhe carries. 

When a fox has young ones in her, they 
fay fhe is with cub. , 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, 
they fay, they yearn. 

A red male hart of a year old, is called 
a Jpitter. 

A rein deer is a beaft like a hart, but 
hath his head fuller of antlers. Thofe engines 
that deer are taken with, are called wiles. 

When hounds or beagles are fet in rea- 
dinefs, expecting the chace to come by, 
and then caft off before the reft’ come in, 
it is called a vauntlay. 

When they ftart a hare, they cry that 
that, or there there. 

; When 
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When hounds or beagles find where the 
chace hath been, and made a proffer to 
enter, but return, they call it a b/emifh, 

To a deer they fay how. i 

A leffon blown on the horn to comfort the 
hounds, is termed a ca//. ) 

A recheat is a leffon blown ‘on the horn. 

The mort or death, is blown at the death 
of any deer. 

A hind in the firft year, is called a calf; 
in the fecond year a hear/e ; and fometimes 
we fay a brocket’s jfifter, &c. and the third 
year a hind. 

Ahare is the firft year called a /everer, 
the fecond year a hare, the third year a great 
hare. 

The fox is the firft year called a cub, the 
fecond a fox, the third year an old fox. 

A coney is called the firft year a rabdet, 
and afterwards an old coney. 

When you fee about twenty deer, of 
what fort foever, together, it is a fmall herd; 
about forty is a middle herd; fixty or eighty 
is a great herd, whether they be male or 
female. 

Upon view of a hart, if he be a goodly 
deer, do not call him fair, but great; and 
fo a great hind and a great buck ; but a fair 
and comely doe. 

When a deer eateth in a corn: or grafs 
field, he is faid ¢o feed, otherwife to browze ; 
and if he ftayeth to look on any thing, he 
is faid to fland at gaze; when he forceth by 
upon force, he frippeth ; and when he runs 
apace he fraineth. 

When he is hunted and leaves the herd, 
then he fingleth; and when he foams at 
mouth, he is embofed; when he finelleth 
or venteth any thing, they fay he hath this 
or that in the wind; when he holds out his 
neck at the full length inclining, they fay 
he is fpent; and being dead, fay he is done. 

When a huntfman beats a wood to find 
va chace, it is called drawing of the covert; 
and when he fees where any deer hath been, 
fay here he braketh, 

When fome few hounds are fet in readi- 
nefs, by any place where it is fuppofed the 


chace will pafs, it is termed a vauntlay;' 
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hounds come in, itis called aa allay; bue 
if they hold till the kennel be palt, it is 
called a re/ay. 

When a hart entreth a river or pool, 
which is termed the /oil, fay jhe defcendeth ; 
when you fee him ready to enter water, fay 
he proffereth; and if he doth it the fecond 
time, then fay he re-proffereth; and after 
he hath once defcended, and you fee where 
he hath trod, the water filling his foot- 
fteps, then fay here the hart defouleth; and 
the flot or view that is found of fuch a 
deer on the other fide of the water, is to 
be termed as a deer defoulant the fail. 

The hart, buck, and boar, oftentimes 
take foil without being forced, and all other 
beafts are only faid to take water, except 
the otter, and he is faid to"eat the fream. 

When they caft about a grove or wood 
with the blood hound, they make a ring 5 
when they find where the deer hath paffed, 
and plafh any bough downwards for a 
mark, then they fay they blemifh, or makes 
blemifbes. 

When they hang up any paper, clout, 
os mark, it is called /ewelliig,. or fetting of 

Jewels. 

When a hound meets a chace and goes 
away with it‘far before the reft, they fay 
She foreloyneth. ‘ 

When a hound huats backwards the fame 
way the chace is come, then they fay he 
hunts counter; and if he hunts any other 
chace, but what he firft undertook, then he 
is faid to bunt change. ; 

When any deer, or other chace, ufeth 
fubtilties to deceive the hounds, then he 
is faid tocrofs, or double. 

When a hart or ftag breaks herd, and 
draws to the covert, they fay he goes to bar- 
bour, or taketh his hold, or he covereth; and 

_when he cometh out again, then he difcover- 
eth bimfelf. 

There is a great difference between the 
feet of preying beafts, and thofe of a deer, 
for in thofe of prey, they are called traces ; 
but the track or footing of a deer is called 
the flot or view. 

There is alfo a difference between the 


and when they tarry untill the reft of the | frirh and the fel/; the fells being taken i 
ie 
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‘the vallies, green compaftures, and moustains ; 
and the /riths for /prings and coppices. 

There is alfo a difference between the 
word ways and trenches; for by the firft is 
meant the high and beaten ways on the out- 
fide of a foreft or wood; and by the word 
trench, a very {mall way, not {© commonly 
ufed. 

There is likewife a difference between a 
trench and a path, which is a place where 
a deer has only left /lot or view. 

Blemifbes, ace the marks to know‘where 
a deer hath gone in or out, and they are 
little boughs plafhed or broken to hang 
downwards ; for any, thing thatis hung up, 
is called a ewel, 


Terms in Fawxine, &e. 


Arms, the legs from the feet to the thigh. 
Bate, 2 is a term ufed of a hawk, when 
Batetb, 5 the flutters with her wings from 


the perch to the filt, endeavouring to fy - 


away. 

Bathing, is wahhing herfelf. 

Beak, the upper crooked part of her bill. 

Beam Feathers, the long feathers in the 
wings. 

Beavy of Quails, a brood of young ones, 

Bewits, the leathers, with bells, buttoned 
about hawk’s legs. 

Bowet, 2 a young hawk that draws any 

Bowe/s, § thing out of her neft, and en- 
deavours to get on the boughs. 

Bow/ing, is a hawk’s drinking often, -and 
yet defires more. 

Brayle, apiece of leather flit to put upon 
her wing to tie it up. 

Brancher, a young hawk, newly taken 
out of the neft, which can hop from bough 
to bough. 

Cage, that on which hawks are carried, 
when defigned for fale. 

_ Cancellering, or cancellaring, fignifies {toop- 
ing. 

Carrying, a hawk is faid fo to do, when 
fhe flies away with her quarry. r 

A Caft of Hawks, are two. 

Cafting, is what is given her to purge or 
cleanfe her gorge. 

Cataraé, a difeafe in a hawk’s eye. 
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Cauterizing-irons, are ufed in fearing. 

Cawking-time, sade or coupling time. 

Check, is when fhe forfakes her proper 
game, and flies at crows, pyes, or the like, | 
that crofs her in her flight. 

Clap, the nether part of the beak. 

Coping, is paring. : * 

Coping-irons, are thofe ufed for coping 
or paring her pounces or talons, when they 
are over-grown. 

Cowring, is quivering or ‘fhaking, in tef- 
timony of obedience towards the old ones: 

Covey of Partridges, a brood that always 
accompany together with the old ones till 
pairing time. 

Crabbing, is when hawks that ftand near 
one another, fight. “ 

Cray, a difeafe in a hawk. 

Creance, a {mal} long line of fmall, fine, 
even pack thread, that is faftened to the 
leafe of a hawk, when he is firft lured. 

-Crivets, 7 the {mall black hairs about the 

Crinets, 3 Jears or eye lids 

Crock, adifeafe in a hawk. 

Difclofed, is when the young ones juft pee 
through the fhells. ans Tas 

Dropping, is when fhe muteth down- 
wards in feyeral drops, and not yerking it 
ftrait forward. 

Io Endew, 7 is when fhe digefteth her 

To Endue, § meat, not only difcharging 
her gorge of it; but alfo cleanfing her pan- 
nel. ' 

Engouteth, when the feathers have black 
fpots. 

To Enfeam, is to purge her of her glut 
and gleam. : 

To Enter, a term ufed of a hawk, when 
fhe begins firft to kill. 

Fae a young hawk juft taken out of the 
nett. 

Eyrie, the place where they build and 
hatch their young. 

Feaking, is wiping her beak after feeding. 

Filander, a difeafe ina hawk. 

Flags, the feathers next the principal fea- 
thers in her wings. 

Flying on bead, is when fhe miffes her 

uarry, and betakes herfelf to the next 
check, as crows, pyes; &c. 
F Pormale, 


TER 


Formale, the female hawk. 

Formica, a difeafe in hawks. 

Frownee, a difeafe in hawks, 

Gleam, aterm ufed after ahawk hath catty 


and gleameth or throweth up filth fromher | 


orge wsias 
Glut, the flimy fubftance that lies in the 


pannel. 


Gorge; the crop or craw of a hawk, or 


other fowl. 


Gurgipting, is {aid of a hawk when fhe is |) 


ftuffed up. ‘ 
Hack, a place where whawk’s meat is put. 
Hac-Hawk, that is a tackler, 


herfelf, and is taken after Lent) 

Jack, a male hawk. 

Feffes, the fmall ftraps of leathér that are 
faftened to her legs, and fo to' thé leath, by 
the varvels. 

To Imp, is to put a feather into-a hawk’s 
wing, in the place of one that is broken. 

- Fuke, the neck from the’head to'the body, 
of any bird a hawk preys upon. i 


» Intermewing, is from’ the firft exchange of 


her coat, till fhe turns white. 

To Fonk, is to fleep. 

To Lean, is to hold to you. 

Tein the fmall long leather thong faf- 

Leafh,S tened to the jeffes, by which the 
isheld faft on the fift, it being’ wrapt about 
the fingers. 3 

Lure, that which is caft up by Falconers, 
to bring a hawk down. / 

A Make-Hawk, an old’ ftanch’ hawk 

A Quarry-Hawk, § made ufe ‘of to’ enter 
young ones. 

‘Mails, the breaft feathets of a hawk. 

Manning a hawk, is making her endure 
company. 

To Mantle, isto ftretch out one wing after 
one leg, and the’other after the other. 

Mew, thie place wheré a hawk is fet down, 
the'time' fhe raffeth' her féathers: 

Mewting, the dung of long-winged hawks, 

Nares, the little holes in a hawk’s beak. 

Pannel, ‘the pipe next het fundament, 


where fhe digefteth her meat from her body, 


Paryitas, a difeafe'in hawks. ! 


Perch, a place on: which @*hawk ‘is’ fet to- 


reft, 


: sag alerted oné that’ has! preyed for |) 
lf, ‘ 


TER 
Pelt, the dead body of any fowl fhe has 
killed. 

Pendant feathers, thofé behind the thighs. 
Petty fingles, a hawk’s toes. 

Pill, { that which a hawk leaves of her 
Pelf, S prey after the is relieved. 

The pin, a difeafe in hawks. 

Plume, the general mixture of colours and 


} feathers, by which the conftitution of a hawk 


is known. 

Plumage, the fmall feathers given a hawk 
to make’ her ¢att. 

Pluming, is after a hawk has feized her 


| prey, and difantles it of it’s feathers. 


Pouncés of a hawk, her claws. 

Poult, that is, killing poultry. 

In Pride, is to be in good Aefh and heart. 

To prane, is to pick hetfelf. 

Put over, 4 term ufed when fhe removes 
her meat from her gorge into her bowels, by 
traverfing with her body; but chiefly, with 
her neck. 


| Quarry, the fowl a hawk flies at, either 
| dead or alive, 


Quarry-hawk, an old, enteréd, and re- 
claimed hawk. 
To rake, aterm ufed when fhe flies out. 


|too' far from the game. 


Ramage, or foqr-hawk, is one that can fly, 
having preyed for herfelf. : 

Rangle, is when fhe has gravel given her 
to bring her to a ftomach. 

To reclaim a hawk, is to make her! gentle 
and familiar. 7 

Retrieve, is when partridges having been 
fprung, are to be found again. : 

To rouze, is to lift up, and fhake herfelf. 

To ruff, is to hit the prey, and not to. 
trufs it. 

Rufter-bood, alarge, wide, and eafy hood, ' 
open behind, being the firft that is made 
ufe of. j 

Rye, a' difeafe in’ hawks. 

“Sails, ‘the wings of an hawk. nae 

Sear, the yellow, betwixt her’ beak and 

eyes. I 

" Seelig, is when being firft taken fhe is 
blinded, with a thread run’ through her éye- 
lids, fo'that' fhe fees"bUt little, of not at all, 
that'fhe-may the bettér enduté the hood.” 

Hhh Seizing, 


TER 


Seizing, is when the gripes the prey with 
her talons, 


Setting down, is when fhe \is put into the j) 


mew. 

Slice, is the dung of a thort winged hawk. 

Sliceth, fignifies fhe mewteth. a good. dif- 
tance from her. 

Slimeth, that is, fhe mewteth without drop- 

ing. 

Staunch hawk, one well entered for the 
game. 

Stooping, is when fhe is aloft upon, the 
wing, and defcends to ftrike the game. 

Summed, is when the is in all her plumes. 

Swivel, that which keeps a hawk from 
twifting. 

Tafel, a male hawk. 

Tiring, is when you give her the leg or pi- 
nion of a pigeon, or the like, to pluck at. 

Towereth, is when fhe lifts up her wings. 

Train, the tail of a hawk. 

Train, fomething alive or dead, tied to 
the lure, to intice her with it. 

Trufing, is when fhe raifes a fowl. aloft, 
and foaring with it, at length defcends with 
it to the ground. 

Varvels,. little filyer rings at the end of 
jefes, on which the owner’s name is. engra- 
ven. 

Unreclaimed, is faid of a-hawk, while fhe 
is wild. 

To unftrike the hood, isto draw the ftrings, 
that it may bein readinefs to be pulled off. 

Unfummed, is when her feathers are not 
fully grown. 

Urives, nets to catch hawks with.. 

To weather a hawk, is to air her. 

TERRA. A TERRA, 3s.a feries. of low 
Teaps, which a horfe makes forwards, bear- 
ing fide-ways, and working upon two 
treads. 

In this motion, a horfe lifts both his fore- 
legs at once; and when thefe are upon. the 
point of defcending to. the ground, the 
hinder legs accompany them with a fhert 
and quick cadence, always bearing and ftay- 
ing upon the haunches; fo that the motions 
of the hinder-quarters are fhort and quick; 
and the horfe being always well preffed and 
coupled, he lifts his fore-legs pretty high, 


GER 
and his hinder-legs' keep: always low; and 
near the ground, 

This manage is called terra a terra, be- 
caufe in this motion the horfe does nog lift 
his legs fo high as in corvets, ; 

TERRAIGNOL; ahorfe fo called, is one 
that cleaves to the ground, that cannot be 
made light upon the hand, that cannot be 
put upon his haunches, that raifés his fore- 
quarters with difficulty, that is charged with, 
fhoulders, and in: general, one whofe mo- 
tions are all fhort, and too near the ground.. 

TERRAIN, is the managed ground up- 
on which the horfe marks his pi(te or thread ; 
this horfe obferves his ground well; he keeps 
his ground well; he imbraces his groundi 
well, without inlarging or narrowing more to 
one hand. than, to: another. 

TERRIER, a kind of mongrel grey-> 
hound, ufed chiefly for hunting the fox or. 
badger; fo called, becaufe he creeps into 
the ground, as the ferrets do into the coney-- 
burrows, andithere nips and bires the fox 
and badger, either tearing, them, in pieces, 
with his teeth, or elf{e- hanlling and pulling 
them by force out of their lurking holes; ; 
or at leaft driving them out of their hollow. 
harbours, to be taken by anet, or other- 
wife. 

The Huntfmen have commonly a couple 
of. terriers, to.the end. they may put in a, 

'freth one, as occafion ferves, to relieve the, 
other. 

The time proper for entering thefe terriers; 
is, when they are near a year old; for if. it 
be not. done within that. time, they will 
hardly after he brought to take the earth,. 
and this entering and flefhing of them may 
be performed feveral ways, 

1. When foxes and badgers have young: 
cubs, take your old terriers, and enter them 
inthe ground; and when they begin to bay, . 
hold every one, of your young terriers at 
a particular hole or mouth of the earth, that. 
they may liften, and hear the old ones bay. 

After you have taken the old fox or 
badger, fo that nothing remains within but. 
the yous subs couple all your old terriers, 
and put the young ones in their ftead; en- 
‘courage them by crying,, to bim, to him. 

And 


CET. 

And if they take any young cub within 
the ground, let them alone to do what they 
will with him; and do not forget to give 
the old terriers theirreward ; which is blood 
and livers fried with cheefe, and fome of 
their gréafe, fhewing the heads and fkins to 
encourage them. 

Another way is, to take an old fox or 
badger, and to cut his nether jaw away, 
leaving the upper to fhew the fury of the 


beaft, though he can do no harm with it, | 


or elfe break out all his teeth; then dig an 
earth in foe conyenient place in the ground 
making it wide enough, that the terriers 
may the better turn therein, and have room 
enough for two to enter. 

Cover the whole; with boards and turf, 
firft putting the fox or badger in, and then 
your terriers, both young and old; which 
when they have bayed fufficiently, begin to 
dig with {pades and mattocks, to encourage 
them, againft fuch time as you are) to dig 
over them: afterwards, take out the fox and 
badger, with the chumps or pincers, kil- 
ling it before them; or let a greyhound 
Kill itin their fight. 

TETTER, otherwife called flying-worm 
or ring-worm, a very bad forrance, which 
runs up and down a horfe’s body; from 
whence it receives it’s name; fometimes 
proceeding from the heat of the blood, and 
engenders a hot and fharp humour; and 
fometimes from bad and foul feeding, and 
is molt commonly found in his rump, which 
runs down the joint till it runs into the tail; 
and if it continues there long, will turn in- 
to acanker; but yet it will now and then 
fettle upon fome flefhy part of the body, 
which will fo trouble him with itching, and 
rubbing againft walls and pofts, that it will 
bring away the hair, fkin and fichh; he will 
tear with his teeth, if he can come atiit, the 
itching is fo violent. j 

This diftemper may be known by the 
falling away of the hair, and by his continu- 
al rubbing; butif it gets into the joint, be- 
tween the top of his rump and the tail, then 
it is known by a fcab, which you may feel 
with your finger; and ifit be fcraped or 
picked away, a\thin water will come out of 
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it by degrees, which being left long to run, 
will, in time, getinto his tail, and become 
a canker, as aforefaid, 

Things generally ufed in the cure of this 
diforder, are, water found in the decayed hol- 
low of a beech-tree, wherewith it is rubbed: 
the juice of the leaves and roots of ftinking 
gladwin, one pint of plantain-water, two of 
beef-brine, botled together, and.clarified, 
is good to killthem: fo are many more 
things; but particularly, take two drachms 
of precipitate, put into a fmall plafs-vial, 
with fair water, much more than will cover 
the powder, and kept clofe ftopped; with 
which wath it thrice a day, and after you 
have dreffed the forrance, fhake the glafs, 
and let ic ftand till next dreffing : but if it 
be in any flefhy part, you’may kill it by 
bathing the place with the juice of fouthern 
wood, maudling, and rue, of each a like 
quantity, and put them into three quarts of 
urine, with two handfuls of bay-falt; let it 
boil till one quart be confumed; then take 
it off, and with a’clout faftened to a ftick; 
wash the forrance ‘very hot, four or five 
mornings together. 

THIGHS ora Horseman, the effec of 
the rider’s thigh is one of the aids that ferves 
to make a horfe work vigoroufly in the ma+ 
nage. 

As foon as the horfeman clofes with his 
thighs, you fee the horfe is enlivened, and 
alarmed, as preparing himfelf for doing what 
is demanded of him, and difpofing himfelf 
for the manage. 

THROSTLE, or Turusu: of this bird 
there are five forts; 1. The miftle-throitle, 
which is much bigger and larger than any 
of the others; her food far different, and 
very few of them to be feen ; and though’ 
fhe is exceeding beautiful, yet fhe fings but 


little, except fhe breeds near a place where 


is a quantity of mifletoe, and if it be pof- 
fible'in a thicket, or in fome pit; for the is 
a very melancholy fort of bird: fhe makes 
as large a neft as the jay, and lays as big an 
egg, building the outfide commonly with 
rotten-heaps, and the infide'with dead grafs,- 
shay, or ‘mofs, that fhe peels from trees : 
‘the feldom lays‘ above five eggs, but moft 
) Hhho com- 


THR 


commonly; four ;. breeds but twice a year ; 
has three young ones, never more than four; 
feeds all her young ones with. the berries 


of mifletoe, .and nothing: elfe, as.canbe per- | 


ceived; for which reafon,, fome efteem the 
fleth of the throltle as an ¢xcellent remedy 
again{t conyulfions, and the failing: ficknefs. 
~The young birds of this kind, taken about 
fourteen. days old,.are eafyto be, brought 
up, being, very hardy; they are fed with 
bread, hemp-feed, and alittle fheep’s-heart 
between whiles. But their fong is confufed 
yambling, notlavifh, and therefore they are 
not worth rearing, yet they will breed like 
pigeons, if rightly managed. ; 

- 2, The northern throftle) or field-fare; 
which comesto us after Michaelmas, continues 
all winter, .and,,departs the, firft of Merch; 
his food is hips and haws in hard weather; 
and in, open weather,..worms, and young 
grafs, lying altogether upon meadow, and 
pafture-grounds:, they come» in very great 
numbers, and alfo go away in flocks: their 
breeding-place. is affigned tobe nea the 
fea-fide in Scotland, where they;are-in abun- 
dance, and have young three or four times 
every year: they may be taken by bird-lime ; 
and are better for the fpit than the cage, be- 
ing excellent meat when, very;fat, which is 
in hard weather; but in open weather thein 
fieth is bitter, 'and.not worth eating. 

3- The wind throftle, which) comes along 
with the laft mentioned bird, but the is 
much finaller, with adark red under wing ; 
the breeds in woods and fhaws; -as the fong- 
throttle in Scos/and, does, and has an indiffe- 
rent fong, far, exceeding. the two former: 
in Fayuary, in fine, weather, thefun-fhining, 
they will get a great many, together upon a 
tree, and fing two or three hours, yet they 
are not melodious, and fo not worth the 
pains. of keeping, efpecially, fince they, will 
not fing above three: months. 

4, The wood-fong-throftle, which. is. a 
very choice fong-birds for the great: variety 
of his notes, for lavifhnefs in his fong, and 
for his continuing longer than any bird in 
fong, it being at leaft.nine months in the 
year. The hen. builds her net: the begin- 
ning of, Marsh; upon. the ftump of an old 
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tree or fide of the coppice by a ditch, ac- 
cording, as) fhe finds food, and ftuff moft 
convenient» for her building, as alfo’ meat 
for her young. _ She fafhions her neft round 
and déep, with» mofs, or dry erafs; and 
when ‘fhe has compleated ‘the firft part,- fhe 
wonderfully, and after a. moft exquifice 
manner, daubs the infide with a fort of 
earth called loam; doing it'fo ftnooth and 
even, and all with her bill, that it is beyond 
theiart of man to perform the: like with any 
tools); whereas this bird commonly leaves 
a hole at the bottom of her neft in the mid- 
dle, it is fuppofed to’ be to this end; thatit 
may not be drowned upon any fudden vio- 
lent fhowers, or long continuance of fain 
they generally bréed’ three times a year, if 
they meet with no difturbance or eafaalties 
by the way; andif the weather be fine and 
warm, they govery foon to neft. “Phe firft 
commonly: is, harched in Apri/, and fome- 
times’ thelatter endof March, the fecond in 
May; and':the vhivd‘in. Funes ibut the firlt birds 
generally prove therftoureft and belt's they 
may betaken fromthe nelt at fourteen days 
old, but muft be kept warm and! neat, nor 
letting them ‘fit upon«their dung, if it fall 
into theirneft, but to orderit fo, they’ may 
dung aver their neft, while they are young 
and fmall. . ‘They fhould be fed’ with taw 
meat, andfomei bread chopped aiid mixed 
together with hempfeed bruifed; which 
bread is to. be’ wet and mingled with the 
meat. When they begin to be well feather- 
ed, put them into a large case, with fome 
dry mofs in the bottom, and let them have 
two or three perches, that they miay fit or 


| lie at pleafure ; for if not kept clean, they 


are: fubject to the cramp, and’ will’ never 
fing, nor delight in themfelves: you! may, 
by degrees, leave off giving the fheep’s 
heart, for bread and:hempfeed' will do; bur 
be fure to let them have fein ates twice a 
week, that they may buthe'and! prune'them- 
felvess 5 (1) AP FSU 
5. The heath-throftle, the fmalleft of the 
three forts we have in Hinglind; and is known 
by his dark breaft: in fome countries they’ 
are ‘called’ Mavifes; for they differ’ in their 


‘colour; ‘fong, ‘and’ way of ‘breeding : ’ the: 
{ 


cock 


ob om 


cock heath-throftle hath much fweeter notes 
than the wood-fong throftle, is neater in 
his plume, and fo to be preferred before 
him. The hen builds by the heath-fide, 
either in a furz-buth, ot by a ditch-fide, in 
the ftump-of an old hawthorn, and feldom 
haunts the woods and fhaws, as the other 
does; her nelt is very difficult to be found, 
which fhe builds with long, green ground 
mofs, making it much deeper, and lefs 
than the former: fhe begins not to hatch 
till themiddle of Apri]; breeds twice ayear, 
and is a fine, tame, neat bird, if well fed, 
and kept clean fromdung and vermin... Her 
young are to be brought up in every refpect 
after the fame manner as is here ordered for 
the other fort. ‘ 

. (Vhere are feveral methods laid down to 
diftinguifh the cock from the hen; but to 
avoid needlefs particulars, fir(t view his eul- 
det, whether it be white, with black ftreaks 
oneach fide ; them if he hath latgeand black 
{pots upon his breaft, and:the.colour of his 
head of ‘a light ‘fhining brown; with black 
ftreaks under theieye, and uponi thé pinion 
ofthe wing; if you find thefemarks, you 
are right in your choice: but if you’ would 
not fail, bring up the whole broad, and as 
you will find in a fhort time after they feed 
themfelyes, that they all record: to 'theni- 
felves ; yet take notice, that the hen does it 
with fhort catches and jerks, and continues 
it not loig; whereas the cock is full, and 
you perceive his gullet to‘extend much more 
than the others, and to fing much! oftener 
than the hen. » Having made this obferva- 
tion two or three times, take Himvout of 


the cage, mark him, and then put him in 


again, 
STICK, an infirmity in:a horfe; when he 
preffes the edge of the manger with his up- 
per teeth, and gives a kind of belch through 
the throat, by which means he lofes part of 
his oats: : m0 
TICKLISH rw tHe Mawace: “A‘ horfe 
is faid to be ticklifh, that is, too’ tender up- 
onthe fpur, and too fenfible, thae‘does not 
freely fly the fpurs, but in fome meafure re 
fits them, throwing him(elfup; when they 


come nearsand prick his flkin/- 


» This bird breeds’ about the Jatte? end of 


0 i i 
re a male hawk fo called, 
TERCE, becaufe he is a third patt 


lefs than the female in bignefs and ftrength. 
To TIMBER [in Falconry] is to nettle, 
ormake a neft as birds of prey do. 
TIRING: if this befal a horfe in travel- 
ling, or a hunting-match, or the like, the 
beft helps you can give him, is warm wine 
to drink, and bleed him in the mouth, ‘and 
to let him lick up and fwallow the fame ; 
and if there are nettles to be had where 
you are, rub his mouth, and fheath him 
well with them, and afterwards ride him 
gently to his reftine place, and fét him up 
warm, and before you go to bed give him 
half a dozen fpoonfuls of agua vite, with as 
much provender as he will eat; ‘the next 
morning rub his legs with fheep’s-foot oil, 
and it will caufs 4 freth agility in his 
limbs. a 
Some bleed the horfe in the neck vein, 
and the next day give hima glifter, with 
an ounce and a half of fal polychreftum, 
and the next day caufe him to drink a pound 
and half of olive-oil, and keep hin bridled 
for two hours after: } 
TIRING fin’ Falconry] is ‘giving’ the 
hawk a leg or pittion of a pullet ‘to pluck 


at. 
TIT, alittle horfe; and fome' calt'a hor 
of a middle fize a double tit. ceed i 
TIT-LARK ; ‘this bird is fhort in‘ his 
fong, and no variety in it, yer fome fancy 
him for his whifking, turning and chewing ; 
finging moft like the canary-bitd of any bird 
whatfoever, | He commonly appears thé bée= 
ginning of /pril, and leaves us at the begint 
ningrof September. Y 2 
Whien’ they ‘ate takén, ‘they afe fed! ag 
the nightingale is ; they muft be crammed 
at firft, for they will not feed theimfelyes; 
by reafon they always feed on liye’ meat in 
the field ; for which caufe he is unacquainted 
with the'meat we offer him: when he comes 


to feed of himfelf, he will eat what) thé 


wood-larkieats, or'alnioft any other.’ 

There is no taking the old ones but with 
ainet, fuch as all other birds are’ catched 
with: ; 


April, 


TON 

Yipril, or beginning of May, and builds her 
neft on the ground by fome pond fide, or 
ditch-fide, or ina garden in high grafs, and 
makes her nelt of dead grafs and a few fmall 
roots; commonly lays fix eggs, or five.at 
leaft, and has her young by the middle of 
May, which the feeds with caterpillars and 
flies. 

Thefe birds are very eafily brought up, 


being hardy,, and not fubjeét to colds and > 


cramps as other birds are, but live long if 
spreferved with care. 

TOE srrore, AND QUARTER BEHIND, 
[with Farriers] a rule which they obferve 
in fhoeing horfes, or, as it is commonly:ex- 
prefied, Jefore bebind, and bebind before. 


By toe before is meant, that you may | 


give the nails a good hold upon the toes 
‘of the fore-feet; becaufe ‘there the horn is 
very thick, which is not in the quarters of 
the fore-feet, for there'the hornis thin, and 
you would hazard the pricking the horfe. 
See QUARTER BEHIND, and .OPENING A 
Horse's HEELS, 

TONGUE or Horse, fhould be fimall, 
or elfe it will be difficult to keep the bit 
from preffing tt ; which caufing the tongue 
to extend over his bars, and to cover them, 
will render his feeling of the preffure of the 
bit dull, by hindering it’s operation and 
.effe& upon the bars, 

TONGUE-HURT, is what befals a 
hhorfe. by accident, or by a bit, halter or 
the like. 

For the cure ; fome boil water in leaves of 
-wood-bine, primrofe, blackberry and knot 
grafs, with fome honey, adding a little allum ; 
with this they wath the horfe's fore of his 
tongue two or three times a day with a clout 
tied toa piece of fick, the liquor being 
Jukewarm. 

Or anoint with mel rofatum ; but when- 
ever you drefs either tongue or mouth, do 
not fail to tie the horfe up to the tack for 
an hour after it. : 

Some take red honey, the marrow of 
powdered pork, quick lime and pepper, 
madejinto fine powder, of each a like quan- 
‘tity, and boil them together till they come 

_ to a ointment, andrub the part with it twice 
ay. 
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TOP-ANGLING with a worm requires 
a line without float or lead. The bait mut 
be drawn up and down-the ftream on the top 
of the water. This method fhould only be 
ufed when the weather is fine, and the water 
clear ; it is fometimes fuccefsful in fifhing 
for a trout and falmon-fmalts. 

TORCHENESS, isa long ftick with a 
hole at the end.of it through which we runa 
ftrap of leather; the two ends of which be- 
ing tied together, ferve to ftraighten clofely 
and tie up a horfe’s nofe, as long as the ftick 
is {tayed upon the halter or fnaffle. 

This is done to keep the horfe from be- 
ing unruly when they go to drefs him, or 
upon any other occafion. 

TOWRUS [with Hunters] a roebuck, 
eager for copulation, is faid to go to her 
towrus. 

TRACE or a Hare, is her footing in the 
fnow, diftinét from her other treadings, 
called doubling, foring and pricking. 

TRACES, are alfo the treads of raven- 
ous beafts, as wolves, wild bears, &¢. ! 

TRACT [with Huntfmen] the footing 
of a wild boar. 

TRAIN [in Falconry] the tail ortrain 
of an hawk. : 

TRAIN SCENTS [with Hunters] a 
dead hare or cat dragged along the ground 
forthe training of hounds. 

TRAMEL, a machine for teaching a 
horfe to amble, which is formed after the 
following manner : 

The fide ropes muft be made of the beft, 
fineft, and ftrongeft packthread, fuch as Tur- 
key thread, and twifted by the rope-maker 
into a delicate ftrong cord, yet muft not be 
above the bignefs of a fmall jack line, with 
anoofe or loop at each end, as {trong as pof- 
fible can be made; neither fhould they be 
twifted roo hard, but gentle and with an - 
yielding quality, which will bring the md= 
tion more eafily on, and prevent the tra- 
mel from breaking. hah 

Thefe fide-ropes muft be in length thirty 
fix inches for a horfe ofan ordinary ftature, 
and either longer or fhorter, according to 
his fize, and fo equal onewith anorher, that 
you cannot difcern any difference. j 

The 
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2. The hofe which mutt be placed’ in the 
fmall of the fore-leg, and the finall of the 
hinder-leg above the paftern-joint, muft be 
made of fine girth-web, that is foft and 
pliant, and joined with double cotton. 

Over the girth-web mutt be faftened ftrong 
tabbs of white neats-leather well tallowed, 
fuited to.an even length, and ftamped with 
holes at equal diftances, which may pafs 
through the noofes of the fide ropes, and be 
made longer or. fhorter at. pleafure, with 
very ftrong buckles. 

Thefe hofe are alfo to be made faft about 
the horfe’s legs, with finall buckles, and 
the hofe of the girth fhould be four inches 
in length, and the long tabbs with the large 
buckles ten inches. 

3- The back-band which is fit for‘no other 
ufe but to bear up the fide-ropes, fhould, if 
you tramel all four legs, be made of fine 
girth-web, and lined with cotton; but if 
you tramel but one fide, then a common 
tape will ferve, taking care that it carries 
the fide-ropes in an even line, without ei- 
ther rifing or falling : for if it rifes it fhort- 
ens the fide-rope, and if it falls there is 
danges of its entangling, : 

As to the ufe of the TRAMEL,; bring the 
horfe into an even fmooth path, and he be- 
ing made faft about his legs, untié the long 
tabbs of his near fore-leg and near hinder- 
leg ; then put to them the fide-rope, and 
take care that the horfe ftand at that juft 
proportion, which nature herfelf has form'd 
him in, without either ftraining or enlarging 
his limbs, and in that even and juft length, 
ftay the fide-rope by the fmall tape faftened 
up to the faddle; then with your hand on 
the bridle, ftraightening his head, put him 
gently forward, and (if there be occafion) 
let another perfon put him forward alfo, and 
fo force him to amble up and down the road 
with all the gentlenefs that, may be, fuffering 
him to take his own time, that he may 
thereby come to underftand his reftraint, 
and what motion you would have him per- 


rm. 

And although he fhould fhapper or ftum- 
ble, or perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not; do you only ftay his head, give 
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him Teave to rife, and put him forwards 
again with all gentlenefs, till the horfe find- 
ing his own fault, and underftanding the 
motion, he will become perfeét, and amble’ 
in your hand to your fatisfaction. 

For the doing this with the more eafe and’ 
lefs amazement to the horfe, it will not be 
amifs if you give the fide-ropes the more- 
length than ordinary at his firlt tramelling, 
both that the twitches may be lefs fudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, the 
horfe may fooner apprehend it. 

But as foon as he is arrived at any perfec- 
tion in the pace, put the fides to their true: 
length, for an inch too long is a foot too- 
flow in the pace, and an inch too fhort, will 
caufe rolling, a twitching up-of the legs, 
and indeed, a kind of downright halting. 

When the horfe will thus amble in your 
hand perfeétly with the tramel on one fide, 
you may then change it to the other fide, 
and make him. amble in your hand as be- 
fore; and thus you muft do, changing from 
one fide to another, till with this half- 
tramel he will, run and amble in your hand! 
without fnappering or ftumbling, both rea- 
dily and fwiftly. 

Having attained to this, which may be 
effeéted in. two or three hours labour, if 
there be any tractablenefs, you may put on: 
the whole tramel, with the broad, flat back- 
band, tramelling both fides equally, and fo 
run him in your hand at the utmolt length 
of the bridle along the road feveral times ; 
then paufe, cherifh him, and to it again: 
and plv him thus, till you have brought him: 
to amble fwiftly, truly, and readily, when, 
where, and how you pleafe. 

Then put him upon uneven and uncertain. 
ways, as up hill and down hill, where there 
are clots and roughnefs, and where “there is 
hollownefs and falfe treading. ‘ 

When the horfe is become perfeétin your . 
hand upon all thefe motions, you may fet a 
boy or groom upon his back, making him 
amble, while you ftay his head to prevent 
danger, or to obferve how he ftrikes. 

Afterwards mount yourfelf, and with all. 
gentlenefs encreafé his pace more and more, 
till he becomes perfect; and as you did Pata 

ore 
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fore with your hand, fo do how on his back,’ 
firft with the half tramel, then with the 
whole, changing the tramel often from the 
one fide to the other, and. alfo change the 
ground, which fhould be done two or three 
times’ a day. 

When you have brought the horfe to per- 
fection, you may lay afide the tramel and 
ride him without it; but do this in a high- 
way and not in a private fmooth road, which 
affords but a deceitful pace, and will be left 
upon every {mall wearinefs; therefore pace 
his¥ on the high-way three or four miles in 
a. morning, and in cafe you find him forfake 
his gait, either through wearinefs, peevith- 
nefS, or ignorance, always carrying the half 
tramel in your pocket, alight and put it on; 
and thus continue to exercifé him, giving 
him eafe now and then, and at laft bring him 
home in his true pace. 

TRAMEL, an inftrument, or device, 
fometimes of leather, more ufually of rope, 
fitted to a horfe’s legs, ;to regulate his mo- 
tions, and: form him to amble. 

TRAMELLED, a horfe is faid to be tra- 
melled that has blazes or white marks upon 
the fore and hind feet on one fide, as the 
far foot before and behind. 

He is fo called from refemblance of the 
white foot to the hofes of a half tramel. 

Cross-TRAMELLED Horsz, is.onethat 
has white marks on two of his feet that ftand 
crofs-wife; like St. Andrew's crofs; as in the 
far fore-foot, and the near hind-foot; or in 
the near foot before, and the far foot be- 
‘hind: 5. 3 

TRAMEL-NET, is along net for the 
taking great and {mall fowl with by night, 
in champaign. countries; much like the net 
uufed for thé low-bell both in thape, bignefs, 
and mefhes: oh ) 

It is to be fpread on the ground, fo that 
the nether or farther end of it, plumbed 


with fmall plummets ofi lead, may lie loofe: 


thereon; then bearing up the other part, by: 
theiftrength of meniat the foremoft ends, 
only trail italong the ground, not fuffering 
that endwhich is bore up to come near the 
ground; by. at leaft a; yard; when this is 
dane, at caah fide of the net muft be car- 
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ried great blazing lights of fire, by whith 
men fhould go to raife the birds, and as 
they rife under the net, fo take them; after 
which manner you may Pee over the whole . 
corn-field, or rather champaign ground. 
See Low-Br.i and Hanp-Wer. 

TRANCHEFILE, is the crofs-chain of 
a bridle that runs along the bitt-mouth from 
one branch to. the other. 

TRAVELLING-HORSE, 2 horfe fit for 
journeying, the choice of which confifts 
chiefly in his ftrength; you are to obferve 
that his joints be ftrong, his pafterns fhort 
and ftrait, without bending in his going, his 
hoofs tough and hollow; let his nature be 
temperate, neither too furious nor too dull’; 
and being thus qualified, let him be fed’ 
with good hay in the winter, and goou' grafs 
in the fummer; let his provender be good 
dry oats, peafe, beans, or bread, according 
to his ftomach, whereof in time of reft, 
half a peck-at a watering is fufficient, but 
in time of labour, as much as he can eat 
with an appetite. 

When you travel him; let him be watered 
two hours before you ride ; then rub, drefs, 
and luftily feed him, after which bridle and 
Jet hirn ftand half an hour before you back 
him; and: on your journey let him be fed 
betimes for all night, that he may the fooner: 
take his reft; and in the morning travel him’ 
moderately, till his wind be racked, andihis 
limbs be warmed, and then proceed as your 
affairs require ; but at night be fure to wa“! 
ter him two miles: before: you come to your’ 


| journey’s end, then the warmer you bring’ 


him to his inn the'better; neither walk nor’ 
wafh him, the one begets cold, ‘and’ the’ 
other foundering, in the feet or body, but 
fet him up warm, well ftopped and well 
rubbed; with clean litter; and give him no’ 
meat while his outward parts are hot; or 
moift with fweat, asthe ear-roots, the flanks} 
the neck, or part under his’ chops; but 
being dry, rub him, and feed him accord 
ing to the goodnefs of his appetite, which 
to get in him, change his food, or wafh his 
tongue, or noftrils with vinegar; wine, falt, 
orwarm urine: again, ftop not his feet with 
cow dung; till he be fufficiently cold, sy 

that 
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that the blood and humours which were dif- 
perfed be fettled in their proper places. 

Look well to his back that the faddle hurt 
him not, the girths that they do not gall, and 
his fhoes that they are large, fafton, and 
eafy: let him neither eat or drink when hot, 
nor prefently after travel; as to the labour- 
ing of him, let it be moderate, when the 
weather is neither extream hot or cold, that 
fo you may avoid extream heats, and fudden 
colds, and travel him not too late, that you 
may fee him well dried and fed, before you 
take your own reft; neither take the faddle 
fuddenly off his back. 

He ray be fed with horfe bread; made 
of clean beans, peafe and yetches, are very 
good, and all his meat and drink fhould be 
exceeding clean and fweet; ftanding water 
is better for him than riyer water, which is 
too piercing: he fhould be tied in the ftable 
with two reins, and often rid on ftany ways, 
in order to his better feeling his feet, and 
hardening his hoofs, 

The beft litter is a bed of wheat-ftraw, 
above his knees, though barley-ftraw is the 
fofteft, but a horfe will covet to eat that, 
which is not wholefome for him; whereas 

-wheat-ftraw, though it be not fo foft to lie 

upon, yet it is wholefome for him to eat ; 
and as for oat-ftraw, it is the beft to lie 
upon. 
As for the dreffing part, let him be cur- 
ried twice a day, and be rubbed well with 
the hands and with a rubber; his head fhould 
be rubbed with a wet cloth, and his cods 
rubbed with adry one, to prevent his being 
fcabby between his legs; .and his foretop 
mane and tail fhould be combed with a wet 
mane-comb, obferving where the horfe’s 
hair is thinneft, to curry the gentleft. 

He fhould be clean and dry in the {table, 
no fwine lying near it, nor any poultry fuf- 
fered to come within it; and for the ftable 
it fhould always be light, towards the fouth 
and north, yet fo that the north windows in 
winter may be fhut clofe at pleafure; the 

lanchers fhould lie even and level, that the 
forte may ftand at his eafe, and not prove 
Jame by too much oppofing his hinder-feet ; 
there fhould be no mud-wall within his Teach, 
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for he will naturally covet to eat it, than 
which nothing is more unwholefome. 

In feeding give him chopt wheat-ftraw 
amongft his provender, it being a great 
cleanfer of the body, and let the hay-bortles 
be fmall, but ticd very hard; for fo your 
horfe will eat with a better ftomach, and 
make leaft walte ; and as it will prove ro be 
very wholefome to f{prinkle water upon his 
hay, fo fenugreek is fovereign upon his pro- 
vender, the firft being good for wind, and 
the other for worms. Let him be exercifed 
daily, which will beget him a good appe- 
tite to his meat. 

You may once a year purge him with grafs 
or green blades of corn, called forrage, ‘for 
fifteen days together; but before you purge 
him in any cafe, let him blood, and while 
he is purging, let him have no provender; 
and as a horfe after travel has always more 
blood than any other bea(t whatever, it is 
therefore good to take blood from him, in 
order to prevent the yellows or other dif- 
tempers which may enfue. 

In cafe you fhould come late to your inn, 
fo that the journey be great and preffing, and 
that the horfe refufes to eat till he has ek, 
though he be hot, then let his drink be milk 
given him in the dark, left the whitenefs 
make him refufe it, this being both cordial 
and pleafant; but if you cannot get milk 
enough, then mix it with water luke warm ; 
and if the horfe by labour or any furfeit be 
brought low, lean and weak, give him to 
drink mare’s milk for many days together, 
which will ftrengthen him very much. 

When he is at reft in the winter, water 
him between fix and feyen in the morning, 
and four and fiye in the evening, but itis 
not good to wafh him when he is hot, yet 
he may be wathed above his knees, pro- 
vided you do not wath his belly, and that 
you ride him afterwards, and fo fet him up 
and drefs him, and the purer the water 


| wherein he is wafhed is, the wholefomer jit 


is, fo that it be not extreme cold; if the 


| horfé be fick, he muft have his water at four 


times, and not as much as he will drink at 


|.once; let him ftand two or three hours every 


day without meat; and always obferve that 
lii rub- 
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rubbing much, hard and well, does pre- 
ferve and keep both legs and body in 
ftreneth, and he delights much therein, 
and it does much better than a great deal 
of meat. 

In travelling, alight at every fteep hill, 
both to refrefh the horfe, and yourtelf, 
look often to the faddle, and his fhoes ; 
and after his journey, pick and cleanfe the 
foles of his feet, ftuffing them well with 
ox dung, as before direéted, and anoint his 
legs with greafe, tar, and turpentine. See 
Journey. 

TRAVES, a kind of fhackles for a horfe, 
that is in teaching to amble or pace. 

TRAVERSE, a horfe is faid to traverfe 
when he cuts his tread crofswife, throwing 
his croup ‘to one fide,’ and his head to 
another. 2 

TRAVE, a place inclofed with rails 

TRAVISE, } for fhoeing an unruly horfe. 

TRAVICE, is a fmall inclofure or ob- 
long quadrangle, placed before ja farrier’s 


fhop, and confifting of four pillars or polts: 


kept together by crofs. poles 5 the inclofure 
‘being defigned for holding and keeping in 
a horfe that is apt to be unruly or diforder- 
“ly in time of fhoeing, or of any operation. 

TREAD or a Horse is good, if it be 
firm and without refting upon one fide of 
the foot more than upon the other, or fet- 
ting down the toe or heel one before the 
other: if he fets his heels fir to the 
ground, then it is a fign that he is foun- 
dered in his feet, but if he fets his toes fir(t 
to the ground, it fhews that he has 
been. a draught horfe: therefore the 
whole foot fhould be fet down equally at 
the fame inftant of time, and turned neither 
out nor in. 

TREPINGER; is the aétion of a horfe 
who beats the: duft with his fore-fect in 
managing, without imbracing the volt; 
and who makes his motions and times 
fhort, and near the! ground, without being 
put upon his haunches. : 

This is generally the fault of fuch horfes 
as have not their fhoulders fupple, and at 
liberty, and withal have fcarce any motion 
with them, JON 
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A horfe may trepinger in going upon a 
ftrait light. 

TRIDE, a word fignifying thort and 
fwift. 

A. tride-pace, is a going of fhort and 
fwift motions, though united and eafy. 

A horfe is faid to work tride upon 
volts, when the times he marks with his 
haunches are fhort and ready. Some 


‘apply the word only to the motion of the 


haunches. : > 

TRIP; or StumBre; a horfe is faid to 
trip when he makes a falfe ftep. 

TRIP, [with Hunters] a herd, or com- 
pany of goats. 

TRIP, a fhort journey. 

TRISTA, y is a privilege by which a 

TRISTIS, §- perfon is freed from his at- 
tendance on the Lord of a foreft, when he 
goes a hunting; fo as not to be obliged 
to hold a dog, follow the chace, or ftand 
at a. place appointed. f 

TRIMMER-ANGLING' is very ufeful 
in a meer, canal, or pond, ‘and even in the 
fill part of a river. This requires a round 
cork, fix inches in diameter, with’ a groove 
on which to wind up your line, except fo 
much of it near the hook as’ will allow the 
bait to: hang about mid-water, and: like- 
wife fo much of the other end as will: reach 
to the bank, or a bufh, where it is to be faft- 
ened. ‘In this pofition you may leave it to 
take its chance, whilft you are angling elfe- 
where. As foon as the pike takes the bait, 
and runs away with it, the line unwinds 
itfelf off the trimmer, without giving him 
the leaft check. However, when you come 
to take up your line, give it a jerk, as in 
other fifhing, and then your prey will be 
more fecure. This is a good method of 
fifhing in thenight. See Ancuinc. 

To. TROAT, [with Sportfmen] fignifies 
to cry as a buck does at rutting time. 

TROACHINGS, [with Hiunters]| the 
fmall branches on the top: of a deer’s 
head. 

TROLL, a certain way of fithing for 
pikes with a rod, the line of which runs 
out inarecl. Sve fihing for Pixe. 
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TROT; is one of the natural paces of 
a horfe, which is two legs up in the air, 
and two upon the ground, at the fame time 
crofs-wife, or in the form of a St. Audrew’s 
Crofs. : 

As inthe amble, the horfe is to be ftayed 
upon the hand, and preffed ‘forward with 
the calves of the legs of the rider, one 
after the other, fo, on the contrary, if the 
horfe be walking, and you would have him 
trot, you muft flack your’bridle-hand, and 
prefs him on with both your calves, at one 
and tke fame time; which will oblige him 
to advance the hind leg of the fide, with 
which he did not lead, fooner than other- 
wife he would do, and fo move at the very 
fame inftant with the fore-leg of that fide 
with which he begun to lead, which is the 
true action of the trot; that is, the hind-leg 
of one fide and fore leg of the other, at 
one and the fame time. 

The TROT ofr a Horse is good if it 
be firm, without refting upon one fide of 
the foot before the other, or fetting down 
one toe of heel before the other: fome 
horfes, notwithftanding'they raife, ftay, and 
tread well, have a bad walk,-and therefore 
you are to take notice whether he walks 
quickly, and alfo lightly on the hand, not 
prefling or refting too much on the bitt, 
but always changing a point, keeping his 
head high, with a quick motion of his 
fhoulders. 5 

He walks eafily when his fore and hind 
feet make but as it were one motion ; and 
furely, when he treads firm and furey and 
lifts up his legs indifferent high; but if he 
does not bend them enough, he will be cold 
in his walk (as they call it) and apt to 
ftrike upon the ftones and clods. _ 

TROUSSEQUIN, is a piece of wood, 
cut archwife, raifed above the hinder bow 
of a great faddle, which ferves to keep the 
bolfters firm. 

There are fome Dutch faddles, called elles 
yazes, which have alow trouffequin. 

TROUT, a delicious frefh water fith, 


which is obferved to come in, and go out | 


of feafon, with the ftag and buck; and 


fpawns about Ofoler and November, which | 
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is the more admirable, becaufe moft other 
fifh’ fpawn in warm weather, when the fun 
by it’s heat has cherifhed the earth and 
water, making them fit for generation, 
There are feveral forts of this fifth highly 
valuable; fuch as the fordage-trout, ‘the 
armerley-trout, the bull-trout, in Northum- 
berland, 8c. but it-is obfervable, that the 
red and yellow trouts are the belt; and as 
to their fex, the female has the preference, 
having a lefs head and deeper body than 
the male: by their large back you may 
know that they are in feafon, with the like 
note for all other fifh. 

They are all the winter fick, lean, and 
unwholefome, and often found to be loufy :+ 
thefe trouts-lice are a fmall worm, with a 
big head, fticking clofe to the fih’s fides, 
and fucking moifture from him that gave 
them being; neither is he freed from them 
till the fpring, or beginning of fummer, 
at which time his ftrength increafes ; then 
he deferts the deep ftill waters, and betakes 
himfelf to gravelly ground, againft which’ 
he ceafes not rubbing himfelf till he is’ 
cleanfed from that loufinefs: from that in- 
ftant he delights to be in fharp ftreams, and 
fuch as are fwift, where he will lie in wait 
for minnows and May flies; at the latter: 
end of which month he is in his prime, be- 
ing flatteft and beft. nN : 

They are ufually caught with a worm, 
minnow, or fly, either natural/or artificial. 
There are feveral forts of worms which are} 
baits proper for the angler; as the earth= 
worm, dung-worm, the maggot or gentle; 
but for the trout, the lob-worm and brand- 
ling are accounted the beft, or fquirrel-tail, 
having ared head ftreaked down the back, 
and a broad tail. Take notice, that with! 
whatever fort of worms you fifh, ‘they’ are 
better for keeping, which may’ be ‘in an 
earthen pot with mofs, which muft be 
changed once in three or four days in’ the} 
fummer, and in twice as long time in the: 
winter. 4 A i 

Further direffions for taking a Trout: 4 
If you would do this’with ground bait} 
Tii2 in 
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in the firft place, you muft have a neat 
taper rod, light before, with a tender hazle 
top. You may angle with a fingle hair of 
five lengths, the one tied to the other, for 
the bottom of the line, and a line of three 
haired links for the upper part; and fo, if 
he have room enough, you may take the 
largeft trout in the river. 

He who angles with a line made of three 
haired links at the bottom, and more at 
top, may take trouts ; but he who angles 
with a fingle hair, fhall take five to his one; 
for this fh is yery quick fighted, therefore 
the angler muft keep out of fight, whether 
it be by day or night, and he muft angle 
with the point of his rod down the ftream. 

He mult begin to angle in March, with 
ground baits all day long; but if it prove 
clear and bright, he muft take the morning 
and evening, or élfehis labour will be in vain. 

He that angles with ground-bait, muft 
fit his tackle to his rod, and begin at the 
upper end of the ftream, carrying his line 
with an upright hand, feeling his plummet 
running on the ground fome ten inches 
from the hook, plumbing his line accord- 
ing to the fwiftnefs of the ftream that he 
angles in; for one plummet will not ferve 
for all ftreams. 

For his, bait, let him take the red knot- 
ted worm, which is very good where brand- 
lings are not to be had. 

The minnow (or as fome call it, the 
penk) is a fingular baic for a trout, for he 
will come as boldly at it, as a mattiff dog 
ata bear. It will be advantageous to him 
to ufe a line of three filks, and three hairs 
twifted for the uppermoft part of the line, 
and two filks and two hairs twifted for the 
bottom, next the hook, with a fwivel nigh 
to the middle of his line, with an indife- 
rent large hook. 

If you fith for a trout by hand on the 
ground, take a lob or garden-worm, and 
and put your hook into it a little above the 
middle, and out again a little below 
the fame; then draw your worm above 
the arming. of your hook, making your 
firft entrance at the tail, that the point of 
the hook may ¢ome out at the head, 
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When you fith with the minnow, chufe 
the whiteft and middle fized, thofe being 
the beft, and fo place him on your hook, 
that he may turn round when he is drawn 
againft the ftream, 

The beft way of baiting with the min- 
now is thus: put your hook in at his 
mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it 
through about three inches; then put the 
hook again into his mouth, and let the 
point and beard come out at his tad ; then 
tie the hook and his tail about with a 
fine white thread, and let the body of the 
minnow be almoft ftrait upon the hook : 
thus done, try againft the itream whether 
it will turn; which it cannot do too faft ; 
for want of a minhow, a fmall loach,, or 
ftickle-back, will ferve. 

The angler muft angle with the point 
of his rod down the fiream, drawing the 
minnow up the ftream by little and little,. 
near the top of the water; the trout feeing 
the bait, will come moft fiercely at it ; but 
the angler muft not then prefently {trike ; 
this a true way without lead,! for many: 
times they will forfake the lead, and come 
to the minnow, 


How to angle with a Fly for a Trout. 


In the firft place let the angler fit him~ 
felf with a hazle of one piece or two, fet 
conveniently together, light and pliable. 

The lower part of his line, next the Ay, 
mutt. be of three or four haired links; but 
if he can attain, as aforefaid, to angle 
with afingle hair, he will meet wich more 
profit and pleafure. i 

Before he begins to angle, having the 
wind on his back, let him try how far he 
can caft his line, or at what length his fly, 
and let him take care that the fly fall firtt 
on the water ; for if any of the line light 
on the water, he had better to have ftood 
ill, than to have thrown at all. 

He mutt always caft down the ftream, 
with the wind behind, and the fun before 
him ; it is a great advantage to have either 
fun or moon before him, 

March is the month for beginning to 

angle 
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angle with the fly; but if the weather 
prove windy or cloudy, there are feveral 
forts of palmers that are good at that 
time: the firft is the black palmer, ribbed 
with filver: the fecond a black palmer with 
an orange tawny body: thirdly, a palmer 
whofe body is all black: laftly, there is a 
red palmer ribbed with gold, and a red 
hackle, mixed with orange crewel. 

Thefe flies ferye all the year long, morn- 
ing and evening, whether windy or cloudy 
weather; but if the air proves ferene, he 
may then imitate the haw thorn Ay, which 
is all black and very fmall; the fmaller the 
better. A 

He may alfo ufe other flies, as the May- 
fly, Gc. as his fancy leads him. See the 
Article Fry. 

TROUT-COLOURED Horsz, is a 
white, fpeckled with fpots of black, bay, 
or forrel, particularly about the head and 
neck. 

TRUSSED ; a horfe is faid to be well 
truffed, when his thighs are large, and pro- 
portioned to the roundnefs of the croup. 

A horfe is faid to be ill truffed, when his 
thighs are thin, and bear no proportion to 
the breadth of the croup. 

TRUSSING [in Falconry] is a hawk’s 
raifing any fowl or prey aloft; foaring 
up, and then defeending with it to the 
ground. 

TUEL,; the fundament of a horfe. 

TUBL [with Hunters] the fundament of 
any wild beatt. 

The TUMBLER; the name of this dog 
is derived from the French, Tumbier, which 
fignifies to tumble; and is called vertagus 
in Latin, from vertere, to turn or tumble, 
and fo they do; for in hunting they turn 
and tumble, winding their bodies about 
circularly, and then fiercely and violently 
venturing on the beaft, do fuddenly gripe 
it at the very entrance or mouth of their 
holes and receptacles, before they can make 
any recovery of felf fecurity. 

This dog ufeth alfo another craft and fub- 
tilty; namely, when he runneth into a 
warren, or fetches a courfe about a coney- 
borough, he hunts not after them, nor does 
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any way afright them; he fhews no fpite 
againft them, but diffembling friendship, 
and pretending favour, paffes by with quiet- 
nefs and filence, marking their holes dili- 
gently, wherein he is feldom deceived. 

When he comes to a place where there 
is a certainty of conies, he couches down 
clofe with his belly to the ground, pro- 
vided always that by his fkill and policy, 
that the wind be againft him in that enter- 
prize, and that the conies difcover him not 
where he lurketh, by which means he gets 
the {cent of the conies, which is carried 
to him by the wind and air, either going 
to their holes, or coming out; either paf- 
fing this way, or running that way, and by 
his circumfpeétion fo orders his matters, 
that the filly coney is debarred quite from 
his hole (which is the haven of his hope, 
and harbour of his fafety) and fraudulently 
circumvented and taken, before he can 
reach his hole. 

Thus having caught his prey, he imme- 
diately carries it to his mafter, who waits 
for the return of his dog in fome ‘conve- 
nient lurking place. 

Thefe dogs are fomewhat leffer than the 
hounds, being lanker, leaner, and fome- 
what prick~eared. 

By the form and’ fafhion of their bodies, 
they might be called mungrel grey hounds, 
if they were fomewhat bigger. 

But though they do not equal the grey- 
hound in fize, yet they will in the compafs 
of one day, kill as many conies as fhall be 
a fufficient load for a horfe; for craft and 
fubtilty are the inftruments whereby they 
make this fpoil. 


Tumours or hard Swellings in the Legs. 


When the tumours are hard, and of long 
continuance, take a pint of the horfe’s own 
urine, or that of 2 .cow; half an ounce of 
flourof brimftone, and a drachm of allum, 
boili it away to’ the conftinption of “one 
half; with this chafe the tumour every 
morning and evening, then dip a rag into 
it, and wrap itabout it. Or, 

If there are hard tumours in the leg Gr 

thigh 
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thigh, cither in the fpring, -autumn, or 
before Chrifimas, take fiye pounds of green 
* mallow-root (atjother times three pound of 
the dried’ roots) pound, them to math, ,boil 
them gently,with: five quarts of water ina 
kettle for two, hours,,,then pour in.as much 
hot water as was boiled away, adding a 
handful and a half of fage leaves, and con- 
tinue.to boil it ay; hour and a half, or two) 
hours longer ; then taking the kettle off the 
fire, incorporate the whole with a pound of 
honey, .and half ajpound of black faap, 
‘Let itcool till you ¢an bear to thrutt your 
finger into. it, and then add to it a pint of 
Atrong brandy. he 
Foment,the fwelling daily with this bath, 
and- chafe it with, a handful of the dregs) 
fof.it, and walk, the horfe for half an hour | 


aften itd ‘to never siti at doulw) 9 
If you perceive it tends to,a fuppuration, 
somit both, ;and apply bafilicon. 
TUNITIAN Fatcon; is fo called from 
Tunis in) Barbary,, the country where) fhe 
ufually makes her eyrie, is a bird ,of prey, 
not much; different fromthe lanner, yer | 
fomewhat lefs, though in foot and plume 
amuch alike. | She has a large round head, 
is more creefe than the lanner, and heavier 
and more fluggifh in her) flights. however | 


they are excellent hawks) for the river, lying | 


long upon, the wing, jand they sill Ay, the | 
field alfo well enough) they alfo naturally 
delight to feize"upon the hare, and will 
ftrike boldly ather. 

TUNNEL-NET ; a net for taking par- 
tridges, which fhould not exceed fifteen feet 
in length, nor be lefs than eighteen inches 
in breadth, or opening for the entrance; fee 
theannexedcut, which fhews a tunnel {pread; 
it’s length is from the letter A to G, it 
muft be made narrow towards the end A, 
fo as to have no more than five or fix inches 
in height. tk 

This net muft be made with a three twif 
ted thread, that mutt not be too thick, die 
tof a green, yellow, or ruffet colour ; the 
mefbes fhould be an inch and a half, or two 
cinches -broad, the lower fhould be three, 
more or lefs, according to the bignefs of 
the mefhes. See Plate XV. iia 
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To carry on your works, inftead of meth 
G to proceed with, take. that on the other 
fide, at H, and continue working round, 
and fo to the fixth or feventh row, where 
you are to take two mefhes at once in one 
place only, in order to diminith the net; 
you are to do the fame thing every fourth 
row, that the net may become narrow by 
degrees, and when it comes to the point or 
end, have no more than eight or ten mefhes 
round... . , 

When the net is finifhed, -you muft put 
into the hind mefhes at the larger end, a 
pretty fmooth wooden rod, about the big- 
nefs of a fuzee or mufket rammer, of which 
you muft. make as it,were a hoop, and tie 
both ends together on one another, to keep 
it tight; you muft add other {maller ones 


|| by-degrees, at the place marked with the 


letters F, E, D, C, B, which muft-be fet at 
fuch diftances from one another, as fuits the 
proportion of the length of the tunnel ; they 
choofe to make ufe’ of thefe circles rather 
than any other form, becaufe they may eafily 
be placed in the bottom, between two ridges 
of corn or fallow ground: now in order to 
join or faften the circles to the net, it will 
be proper to put them into the row of 
mefhes round, and with that fome thread to 
tie both ends of the hoop together, . that 
they may always be in a good pofture; you 
mult faften to both fides of the circle of 
entrance, two ftakes or pegs, to keep the 
extended net {trait cnough; you mutt place 
another at A, of a foot long, at the end of 
the net to keep it ftrait and ftiff enough; 
you muft make two plain halliers'to accom: 
pany the tunnel-net, whofe mefhes mult be 
Jozenge-wife, or four fquare ; each hallier 
muft be feven or cight fathoms long, and 
when they are made, faften to them, at two 
feet diftance, the pegs M, N, 0, P, H, I, 
K, L, about the'thicknefs, of a little finger, 
and a foor and an half long, that fo they 
may be fet on both fides of the tunnel, when 
you intend to ufe it... ~ : 
In order to apply this net for the ufe in- 
tended,, of taking partridges, when you 
have found out a, covey, take a compafs, 
and fo pitch the net at a good diftance from 
~ them, 
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them, but fometimes farther,’ and at other 
times nearer, according as the ground hap= 
pens to be; and then furround them with 
your ftalking-horfe, or ox, and gently drive 
them towards the net, not coming on them 
in a direét line, but by windings and turn- 
ings, and fometimes ftanding {till, as if the 
horfe grazed ; if the partridges:make a ftand 
and look up, it is afign they are afraid, and 
intend to take wing, therefore! makeia 
ftand, or a little retreat, “and! when’ after a 
litele refpite you find them quiet, and that 
they are bufy in feeking for food, which’ is 
a fign they are not afraid, you may move 
nearer'to them, andiif any fingle partridce 
lies remote from the reft, he mutt be fetched 
in by taking a circumference about him, 
and thus they may be driven’ as it were like 
aflock of theep into apen: but a live'horfe 
fitted for the {port, far éxceeds the artificial 
ftalking-horfe or ox, Bi : 

The ‘wings of the tunnel’ muft not be 
pitched ona direét line, but inclining to a 
femi-circle; when the parttidges’ are at the 
mouth of the tunnel) the old ones will ftand 
a while as if to confider, but prefling gent- 
ly on, fome of the young ones will venture 
in, and then all the reft will follow; upon 
which make hafte to fecure them from re- 
turning back, and making their efcape. 

It will be proper to obferve -here, that 
the letters Q, R, S, T, V, reprefent the par- 
tridges in the cut, and as to the ftalking- 
horfe; or ox, or cow, reprefented by the 
fecond figure, it ought to be made of a piece 
of canvas, or linen cloth, X, Rj:G, H, de- 
‘note the four feet; they fow fmall pieces of) 
the fame cloth at the four corners X,Y, H, 
G, and in the middle above, at the places” 
E, F, the pieces muft be two inches broad, 
and fquare to put into them, and to hold the 
two fticks O, P, that crofs one/another, and 
the top of the fork; the fticks mult be long 
-enough to keep the clothiwell ftretched, and 
are to be tied together where they crofs. » 

The fork ought to be four-feet and a half 
long atthe leaft, having a fharp'pointed end’ 
atl, that goes: into the fmall) bit: of cloth’ 

«K, the fork:iand the two {ticks are tied in, 
the middle at L, a piece of cloth G, Y, is 
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fewed to the fide like a cow’s head, ‘and of 
the fame’colour with the reft ‘of the cloth, 
having an’eyé, “and two horns, ‘if ‘it repre- 
fents ah'ox or cow, made of fome pieces of hat, 
the tail is made of fome final twine, thread, 
or any fuch thing ; “atthe other énd X, there 
fhould be aftick above at X and Y, to keep 
up the head and tail, which laft fhould be 
at fome diftance from the body, that it may 
wag in'moving, — Miand!Nare two holes to 
fee'the partridges through. ‘See Parrrapos 
and Svarkine-Horst. See Plate XV. 

TURKEYS. See Pourtry. * © d 

TURN; is a word commonly ufed by the 
Riding-Mafters, when they direét their fcho- 
lars to» change’ hands. SeeCnance and 
Entire. << - (and Mee 

TURNING Srraicur [in pat pee a 
an artificial motion of ‘a horfe: of thefe 
there are feyeral forts, but I {hail here only 
fpeak of two of them, from which all turn- 
ings are derived. ‘'! : 

1. Is wher ahorfe keeps his hinder parts 
inward, and clofe to the poft or center, and 
fo coming about makes his circumference 
with his fore:parts, oppofing his enemy face 
to face; in order to which, you mult, to 
the ring'‘of the shind-part ‘of ‘the caveffon, 
fix along rein of two fathoms or mote, and 
‘tothe two other rings ‘two fhorter reins ; 
then having! faddled the horfé, and put on 
his bitt, bring ‘him®to the poft: pur‘ the 
reins of ‘his bitt over the’ fore-part of the 
faddle, bolfters and all, and’ fix-them ata 
conftant {traitnefs on the top of che pommel, 
foras the horfé may Have the feeling of the 
bittiand curb.) © =: ees 

“Tf you would-have ‘hii turn to the right 
hand, take the fhort ‘reifi on the left fide or 
the'caveffsn, and’ bringing it under the fore- 

“bolfterof the faddle up to the pommel, fix 
it at_fuchva direction; ‘that the horfe may 
‘rather look from than'to the poft on’ the 
‘right fide: | this being’ done, fale fcilfol 
groom, or atcendafit, fhould hold the rigfic 
‘fide rein of the°cayeffon, ac the poft go- 
verning the-fore-part of his body, to coine 

cabout at large, ~~ 2 
© After that;! taking the Jong rein in ‘your 
hand, and keeping his hinder parts-inwards 
with 
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with your red on his, outfide fhoulder, and 
fometimes on his outfide thigh, make him 
move about the polt, keeping the hinder 
parts as a center, and making his fore parts 
move in a circumference, 

Thus you may exercife him for fome time 
on one hand, tillyhe attains to fome perfec- 
tion, and then changing the reins of the 
caveffon, make him do the like to the other 
hand; ply him in this manner feyeral morn- 
ings, and cherifh him in his exereife accord- 
ing to his defert, till you have brought him 
to fuch readinefs, that he will, upon the 
removing of the rod, couch his hinder parts 
in towards the poft, and lapping the out- 
ward fore-leg oyer the inward, trot about 
the poft moft fwiftly, diftin@ly, and in as 
ftrait a compafs as you can defire, or is con- 
venient for the motion of the horfe. 

From trotting he may be brought to fly- 
ing and wheeling about fo fwiftly, that both 
the fore legs rifing and moving together, the 
hinder parts may. follow in one and the fame 
inftant. 

When you have made him thus perfe& in 
your hand, mount his back, appointing fome 
fixilful groom to govern the long rein, and 
another the fhort: by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and foft rein of the ca- 
veffon, keep the horfe’s head from the polt ; 
and by means of the calf of your leg Jaid on 
his fide, and your rod turned towards his 
outward thigh, to keep his hinder parts to 
the poft; labour and exercife him till he be 
brought to the perfeétion defired. 

Then take away the long rein, and only 
exercife him with the help of the fhort rein 
of the caveffon, and no other; afterwards 
take both reins of the caveffon into your 
hands, and exercife him from the pott, 
making him as ready in any place where 
you would ride him, as at the poft. 

2. The other ftrait-flying-turn, is to keep 
the horfe’s face fixed on the poft as on his 
enemy, and to moye about only with his 
hinder parts, for which you are to take the 
fame help of the long rein, and the thort 
rein of the cayeffon, and to govern them as 
before fhewed; only you are not to Give the 

hort rein to the poft-ward, as much liberty 
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as before, but to keep his head clofer to the 
poft, and following his hinder parts with the 
long rein, by means of your rod, make 
him bring his hinder parts round about the 
poft; and obferve, that as he did before lap 
one fore-foot over another, fo now he mult 
lap the hinder legs one over another. 

Continue to exercife him tll be be per- 
feét, as before, then mount and labour him 
in like manner. 

Laftly, leaving the poft, and all other 
helps, ply him only in fuch open and free 
places, as you fhall fee convenient. 

TUSHES ; are the fore teeth of a horfe, 
feated beyond the corner teeth, upon the 
barrs, where they fhoot forth on each fide 
of the jaws, two above, and two below, 
about the age of three, and three anda half, 
and fometimes four: and no milk or foal 
teeth ever comes forth in the place where 
they grow. See TEETH. 

TWIST; the infide, or flat part of aman’s 
thigh; upon which a true horfeman refts 
upon horfe back. 

TWISTED ; is a horfe reduced to the 
fame ftate of impotency with a gelding, by 
the violent wringing or twifting of his tef- 
ticles twice about, which dries them up, 
and deprives them of nourifhment. : 


ARISSE in Horszs, an imperfection 

upon the infide of the ham, a little 
diftant from the curb, but about the fame 
height : there is a bone fomewhat high and 
raifed ; that part of the ham which is below 
the faid bone fometimes fwells by a difcharge 
from the great vein, and is termed wariffe ; 
this does not-make the horfe halt, but fpoils 
his fale by growing exceffive large. Reft 
and eafe (efpecially if the part be bathed 
with fpirit of wine) will fo bind and reftrain 
it as not to be perceived for the time. 

VARVELS, fmall filver rings about a 
hawk’s leg’s, having the owner’s name en- 
graven on them. 

To VAULT aSuoe, is toforge it hollow, 
for horfes that have high and round foles, 
to the end that the fhoe, thus hollow, may 
not bear upon the fole that is then higher 
than the hoof. * 

ut, 
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‘But, after all, this fort of thoes {poils the 
feets for the fole being tenderer than, the 
fhoe,’ affumes the form:of the fhoe, and 
becomes every day rounder. 

VAUNTLAY, [with Hunters]: fetting 
of hounds or beagles in a readinefs, where 
the chace is to pafs, and cafting them off 
before the reft of the kennel come in. 

VENERY, the art or exercife of hunting 
wild beafts, which'are called beafts of venery; 
as alfo beafts of foreft; and they ate the 
hart, hare, hind, boar, and wolf. ; 

VERDEROR, an officer of a foreft; @e. 
whofe principal concern is to look after the 
vert or green hue, and to fee»that it be 
maintained: he is farther defcribed to be a 
judicial officer) of the king's) foreft, chofen 
by the king’s writin the full scounty=court 
of the fhire where the foréft is, and fworn 
before the theriff to maintain and keep the. 
affizes and laws’ of the foreft, and alfo to 
review, receive, and inroll allthe attach- 
ments ‘and prefentmenhts: of; all: manner: of 
tre{paffes of the foreft relating to!lvert'and 
venifon. lusrey .ebead 1 ne 

~The-office of a Verderor much refembles 
that of acoroner, efpecially in this refpect ; 
that as acoroner, upon notice iofiia perfon 
flain, is to go and view the dead body, and 
to make enquiry, by the oath of twelve men, 
how, and by what !means the pérfon came 
by, his death,:and who,. and what, was the 
occafion thereof; fo it is the duty of a Ver- 
deror, by his office; tolook after and view 
the wild beafts of the foreft; for if any of 


them be found flain, ;wounded;. or hurt, 


upon-notice given to:the Verderor, he is\to 
go and view the fame;'and to caufe an in- 
quifition tobe made by a jury of twelve 
men out of four of the next towns, to know 
how, and by: whom, the faid bealt was 
killed, wounded, ‘or hurt: 1 

2 Alfoif an oakibeing oyert-vert within the 
foreft, be felled or cut down out of ‘the 
king’s demefn woods, the fame is to be ap- 
praifed by view'of the Verderor. 

. The office of the Werderor at the court of 
attachments,.is to fit there to fee the at- 
tachments of the foreft as well of vert as 
venifon, and receive the fame:of the foref- 
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ters, and others that «prefent them there, 
land then to enter them into their own rolls. 
| VERT, «in general, is every plant grow- 
jing within’ a forett, bearing a green leaf, 
which may hide or! cover a deer under it; 
but then this word plant muft be under- 
ftood, to mean’ fuch plants as are either 
jtrees, woods, bufhes, or fuch like, which 
are of the nature either of. wood or under- 
wood, ' and nov of thofe kinds of plants 
which are of the nature of herbs, as thiftles, 
andfuch like, which may alfo be compre- 
hended within the word plant, but not in 
‘this fenfe. 

And when after making the charta de fo- 
refta, fome queltioned, what was ‘to be ac- 
counted vert: king Edward ¥. to make the 
certainty known to lallimen, made a law to 
this purpofe : 

“© Know: ye (faith he) that all trees that 
© fhall be growing within the foreft, as 
“ well thofe that beat no fruit at all, as 
“ thofe that do bear fruit at any time jin the: 
‘< whole year;, and an oldiafh being in the 
“© arable‘land within the foreft, thefe fhall 
<< be accounted vert, becaufe the king is in 
 poffeffion of them.” 

: Andvit is obferved} that by vert all trees 
‘muft be underftood, as well under-woods as 
\great) woods; and overt-vertvis all manner. 
of high trees, as: nether-vert is all forts of 
Hee iets and brufh-wood is called cab- 

1b. 
_ Some diftinguifh vert after this manner, 
viz. vert, is derived of veriditate, in Latin, 
land fignifies any thing that beareth a 2icen 
leaf, but efpecially of greatand thicleco~ 
verts. i 
Alfo it is of divers kinds ; fome of witith 
bear fruit, that may ferve for food both | 
man and beaft; «as fervice-trees, nut-tyc: 
crab-trees, €@c. and for the’ fhelter and de 
fence of the fame. i 
| Overt-vert by fome called baut-dois,\frdnr 
the) French, which fignifies high-trees, ferv 
ing | for food and browze, of and for the’ 
game, and for the defence of them, as oaks, 
beeches, &c. Some haut-bois for fhelter, 
ae and defence only, as afhes, poplars; 
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Nether-vert, called alfo /ub-bois, or under 
wood, are for browfe and food of the gdme, 
and for fhelter and defence, as maple}! &c. 
Some’ for \browfe; and. defence, . as’ birch, 
fallow, willow;' &c. Some for fhelter and 
defencevonly, as elder, alder, &c. 

Of bufhes, and other vegetables, are 
fome for food and fhelter, as the hawthorn, 
black-thorn, ce.) Some for hiding and 
fhelter; “as brakes, gorth or gorz heath, 
&. 2 is 
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VESSIGNON, awind-gall, or foft-fwel- 
ling on the in and outfide of a horfe’s hoof; 
that is, both on the right and the left of 


it. P 

VESSION, aninfirmity in horfes, which 
is a fort of wind-gall or fwelling about the 
Bignefs of half an apple, bigger or leffer, 
compofed of a foft and fpungy filth growing 
between the flefh and ‘the’ fkin, in the hol- 
low next the hock, and beneath the big 
finew, a little above the capelet and bending 
of the ham. 

This fwelling appears but yery little, ex 
cept when the horfe refts equally upon both 
his hind legs, becaufe when he bends his 
ham, it is not vifible at all; neither does it 
often make ~a horfe-halt; it rifes on’ both 
fides’ the ham, and fometimes only upon 
one: thofe that come lower!'are not dange- 
rous, and in young horfes may be difperfed 
by moderate exercife. 

- VICES in Horses, in order for the pre- 
vention, correcting, or curing them, you 
may ufe the following dire¢tions :) » 

If a horfe carries his head or: neck awry, 
ftrike him twice’ orithrice with the contrary 
fpur; but if he be very ftiff-necked on the 
right fide, and plying or bending on the 
left, hold the right rein fhorter than the 
ether, and when he inclines that way give 
him fudden checks, having a fharp wire 
faftened in the reins, that ftriking’ in his 
neck, he may be compelled to hold it ftrait, 
taking care to check him upwards, left he 
fhould: get a habit of ducking down his 
head: : 2 oe 

Tfa horfe is apt to hake his head and 
ears upon the leaft occafion, or moye his 
ars when he begins to kick, or bite, or 
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caft you, ftrike him on the head with your- 
wand, and) at the fame time give him a 
check with your bridle) and a ftroke with 
the contrary fpur, putting him fuddenly out 
ofhis pace; then make jhim ftop,. that he 
may have leifure to underftand your mean- 
ing; and dothelike when he ftarts, or when 
he winches, which is a fign of his defigning 
to bite or ftrike with his heels. 

Tf ahorfe ducks dowmhis bead, check him» 
fuddenly with ‘the bridle; Vand ftrike him 
with the fpurs, ‘that he may be fenfible of 
his'faule: ifhe be ftanding, makehim bring 
his’ head into it’s right place, as he ftands; 
and when he obeys, 'be fure to cherifh him, 
and he will foon underftand the meaning, 

Tf a/horfe is fkittith and apt to ftare, fo 
that you are never free from danger, while 
yoware on his back; in cafe it proceeds from. 
a weak fight, whereby objeéts may be re- 
prefented to: him: otherwife than they, really 
are, give -him time to view them:well, and 
then ride|him/ up gently to them ; but ifthe- 
/be naturally: fearful} and ready'to ftart at the 
hearing ftrange founds, you muft inure him. 
to the noife of guns, drums, trumpets, €c. 
and in time he will take delight therein, 

Ifa horfe is rettive, and refufes to go for- 
wards, pull! him backwards, and pérhaps 
he will then go; forwards; and though he 
rebel.a long time, the whip: and fpurs will 
prevail with: him) at laft; iftthey be given. 
{martly, foundly, and .in time: when once 
you begin, you muft continue them: till he 
fubmits, provided itproceeds from ftubborn— 
nefs, and not from faintnefs and fieknefs. 

Ifa horfe rears aniend, that is, raifes fo. 
high before as to’ endanger his coming over 
upon the rider, you muft give him: the. 
bridle, and leaning forwards with your whole. 
weight, giving him both your fpurs as he is 
falling down, but forbear to fpur him as-he) 
isrifing, for that may caufe him to come over 
upon you. ! Bier} a) 

If he is fubje& to fall down upon the! 
ground, or in the water, nothing is! better, 
than’a pair of good fpurs applied when you 
firft, perceive he is going about to do fo, 
which will divert him) from thinking any. 
more of it; butif he defifts, do not correct. 

hin 
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him again at that inftant, for bad horfemen 
occafion moft of thefe vices, by correcting 


unduly, or out of times; by doing which 
they are fo far from making a horfe fenfible 
of his fault, that they fright him, and put 
him into confufion; and caufe him at laft to 
become reftive. 

Ifa horfe is apt torun away, you muft 
be gentle both with a lack curb and keep- 
ing an ealy bridle-hand; firft walk him 
without ftopping, but only ftaying him by 
the head by little and little ; then trot him 
a while, and put him again from a trot to a 
walk, ftaying him by degrees, and always 
cherifh as'foon as he obeys; and when you 


find him thus, far peaceable, put him off 


from his trot to.a gentle gallop; from that 
to atrot; and from-atrot toa walk, ftaying 
him by degrees with a fteady hand; “by ufing 
this method for fome time with judgment 
and patience, it is very likely you may cure 
him of running away. i Vets 

Ifa horfe is apt to fly out:yiolently, itis 
certain, ‘that the more you pull the bridle- 
rein, and hurt him. by ftraightening: the 
curb, the moréhe will tug, and run the 
fafter: in this cafe therefore, if you have 
field room enough, wheneyer you find him 
begiirto run; Jet him go,’ by flackening the 
bridle, and giving him the fpur-continually 
and ‘fharply till he begin} to flacken of his 
own accord. \ sine 

By treating him in this manner, itis not 
to be doubted but you will cure him. at 
daft, there being no remedy like this for a 
runaway horfe. . 

Some horfes will not endure the fpurs 
when they are given them, nor go forwards, 
‘buts assit were cleaving and faftening: to 
them, ftrike out and go back; if you prefs 
them hard they will fall to ftaling, and not 
ftir out of the place, 

If he be a gelding, ‘itis difficult to break 
him of hisyhumour ;_ but a ftone-horfe.per- 


haps may forget it for a time under the: 


conduét ofa good horfeman’: yet if he once 
ger the-mattety of his riders, -he will be very 
apt to beginanew again. ‘i 
To corichide; every gelding, ftone-horfe 
‘ormare, ‘that does not fly with the fpurs, 


; VIG 
but obftinately cleaves to and kicks againft 
them, fhould be looked upon, ,as of a crofs 
and.dogged nature, and is therefore to be 
abfolutely rejected, 

VIGOUR or 4 Horse, in order to judge 
of this quality, the following rules and re- 
marks are of good ufe; 

When a horfe is ftanding ftill, keeping 
him faft with the bridle-hand, apply your - 
fpurs to the hair of his fides, which by 
horfemen is termed pinching; and if you 
find him impatient under you, gathering 
himfelf up, and endeavouring to go. for- 


| wards, champing upon the bitt without 


thrufting out his nofe, it is a fign of heart 
and vigour. , 
There are fome horfes that thew a great 


deal of mettle when pinched, but imme- 


diately lofe the apprehenfion of it; fo that 
though they have a very fenfible feeling, 
which proceeds from. the thinnefs of their 
fkin, yet they are ofa dull difpofition: of 
fuch horfes. it may be.faid, that they. are ra~ 
ther-ticklifh than fenfible of, the fpur. 

There is a great difference between a 
mettled horfe and a fiery.one ;. the former 
deferyes to be highly valued, but the latter 
is good for nothing. . A horfe that is truly 
vigorous fhould be calmiand cool, move on: 
|patiently, and difcoverhis mettle but when 
required, r 
| | Then the fureft method is to! chufe fach 
horfes as are yery apprehenfive of ftrokes, 
and are afraid at the leaft appearance ‘of 
them; which, at the only clofing of the 
legs and thighs, feem to be feized with 
fear, and alarmed, and that without fret~ 
ting or fiercenefs, ied to asym 

A. horfe that walks deliberately and fe~ 
curely, without requiring the whip too often 
and without fretting, goes from the walk to; 
ithe gallop, and from the gallop to the ftep, 
again, without being difquieted; but con«. 
jtinually champing upon his bitt, he:trots’ 
)with glibnefs upon his fhoulders:eafily, fnor- 
\ting a little through his noftrils. 4 

If a horfe is well upon his haunches, 
has a light and eafy ftop, his head: firm: 
‘and well placed, and the feeling of the bitt: 
sequal and juft: I fay, if he has all thefe 

Kkk2 qualities, 
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qualities, you will feldom haye caufe to 
complain upon account of his price. 

I fhall only'add here, by way of advice, 
that whatever good! qualities’ a’ horfe’may 
have, that you never give a high price for 
him, unlefs ‘he be endued with thefe two, 
of having a good mouth, «and being fenfible 
of an obedience to the {pur. 

VIVARY, a place either on land or water 
where living creatures are kept; but ina 
Taw fenfeit is taken for a park; warren,’ or 


fifh' pond. i 
VIVES, 7 though this diftemper goes 
AVIVES, by three names, | yet ‘it is 
BIVES, if but one and the fame dif= 


temper, and are’certain flat kernels, ‘much 
like bunches of grapes, growing’in’a clu 


ter, clofé knitted together in the part af- | on 
| have taken it off the fire, ©putit into’ two 


fected. 
They center ‘from the ears, ‘and ‘creep 
downwards between’the chap and the neck 


of the horfe towards the’ throat, and when’ |' 


inflamed they fwell, and not only are pain- 
fulitoithe-horfe, but prove mortal by: ftop- 
ping his winds ‘unlefs/a fpeedy courfe be ta~ 
ken'for'the'cure: 

They caufe fuch a difficulty of breathing, 
and uneafinefs, ‘that he-will oftentimes’ lie 
down’ and ftart up again,_and tumble about 
after a ftrange:manner! 


This diftemper is:occafioned by drinking! 
cold water, after a violent heat; which!| 


caufing the mmours tomelt down they fall 
too plentifully upon the natural glands or 


Kernels ; alfo by eating too much barley, : 


oats, rye, ranknefsof blood, &c. 

The leure, 
fo) large‘cas that the | horfe isin’ ‘immediate 
danger of being ftifled, do not “open the 
tumours, but rather endeavour to rot them, 
by taking hold of the kernel: with a pair of 
pincers or plyers; and beating the fwellings 
gently with the handle ofia fhoeing hammer, 
or bruifing them with) your hand, ‘till they 
become: foft enough; ‘and they will after- 
wards difappear ; but this is not to be done 
till the fwellings are pretty ripe, which may 
be known by, the eafy feparation of the hair 
from the fkin if you pluck it with your 
fingers, 


1. If the -vivesare not ¢rown | 
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Having rotted (or in cafe of neceffity 
opened the vives, let the horfe be let blood 
under the tongue, and afterwards in the 
flanks ; wafh his mouth with falt and vine- 
gar ; and blow fome of the vinegar into his 
ears rubbing and. fqueezing them hard 
to make it penetrate; fer this will confi- 
derably affuage the pain whichit communi- 
cates to the jaws. f 
| Dhen give the horfé to drink a» quart of 
wine with two handfuls of hemp-feed poun- 
ded; two nutmegsigrated,; and the yolks 


| of half a dozen: eggs, | and-wath him gently 


after for’ an hour. 
About ‘an ‘hour’ after ‘giving: him. that 
draught inject the following glyfter; boil 


| an ounce and half of fat polychreftum, finely 


powdered in five pints. of beer ;. when you- 


ounces of oil of bays; ‘and fquirtallin blood: 
warm. 

‘Xs to our practice im Eaglendin the cure - 
of this diftemper ; fome cut holes where the- 
kernels are; ‘and'pick them out witha wire, 


| then fill the hole with falt,: and at-three days - 


end itwill run; and’ afterwards wath it with: 
fage juice,’ and heal! it with» an ointment 
made of ‘honey, butter, and :tar,. or ‘with. 
green ointment, and alfo ufe other means 


{with it; but the efficacious receipts are) thefe- 


\fallowing>> 
| © Take ‘tar; tried) hog’s-greafe, | bay-fale 
jand frankincenfe powdered, of each as much» 
as ‘will fuffice; “melt! them together, and- 
with‘a clout faftened: to a. tick, ferub:the 
place four-or fiye mornings, until the in- 
‘flamed part become foft and ripe; then flic 
the ikin'with your incifion-knife; let forth 
‘the corruption, and ‘heal it with tried! hog’s” 
greafe and verdigreafe, made up into-fine- 
powder: melt them upon afire, and let:not 
the {tuff boil no more thana’walm or two; 
then put in fome ordinary turpentine, and. 
fo ftir all together till it be cold, and ther 
carefully anoint the forrance therewith till it 
is healed: ; } : 
Another excellent way is, to take a penny 
‘worth of pepper beaten into fine powder, 
a fpoonful of fwines greafe, mix them very 
well together, and convey the ftuffequally 
into 
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into bath the ears of the horfe, fo. tie. or 
ftitch them up, then fhake them that the 
medicine may fink downwards, and this be- 
ing done, let him biead in the neck-vein 
and temple-vein. 

. But the moft common way of cure, and 
fuch as our farriers ufe, is to let him blood on 
both fides the neck-veins, then to fear the 
fwelling with a fmallhotiron, from the root 
down’ to the bottom of the ear, till the 
fkin looks yellow; the fame iron being in 
Shape fomewhat like an‘arrow’s head, with 
three or four {mall lines drawn from the 
body of it; and after fearing, in order to 
take out the heat of the fire, and to make it 
found' again, anointit with frefh butter, or 
with hog’s-ereafe, and he will do well. 

VIXEN or FIXEN, ‘a fox’s cubs. 

ULCER, Canker, or Fisruta IN THE 
Eye or‘an Horse ; this difeafe is fo called 
from the corruption of the blood and falt hu- 
mours, defcending from the head into- the 
eyes. 

The figns are, the white of the eye will be 
full of red and bloody itreaks, and upon the 
eye-lids will appear little angry red pimples, 
from whence will run a fharp water, which 
will feald the cheek as it paffes, and the eye 
itfelf will be full of gum and corrupt yel- 
Jow matter. ; 

The cure; firft bleed the horfe on that 
fide of the neck on which the fore eye is, 
and then fearch all the pimples with a fmall 
inftrument of fteel or filver, to fee if you 
can find any hole: or hollownefs among 
them} and if you do find any, fearch their 
depth. 3 

When makea tent fit for the hole, and dip 
it-in the water prepared of copperas of the 
white fort, (/ee Copperas waTER) and put 
it into the hole every other day, making the 
tent fhorter by degrees, ti}l the: hollownefs 
be filled: 

But if'you do/not~find any hollownefs, 
then rub the pimples twice a day with this 
water, till they are bloody, and it-will cure 
the eye. 

ULCERS or Fisturas 1s Hawks : fome- 
times hawks have ulcers and fiftulas in feve- 
eral parts of their bodies, which will 
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always run and fend forth a filthy, fretting, 
thin and faltifh humour at their nares. 

For the cure; fyringe it often to the bot- 
tom with ftrong allum-water, and if you can 
conveniently put a tent wetted in vinegar 
and allum into the holes, that will haften the 
cure; butdo not let the tent reach to the 
bottom of the fore. 

UMBER, is a fifh which fome will have 
to be the fame as the grayling, and only dif- 
ferent in-name: it is of the tench kind, but 
feldom grows fo big: very few, or any, ex- 
ceeding the length of eighteen inches. He 
frequents fuch rivers as trouts do, is taken 
with the fame baits, efpecially the Ay, and 
being a fimple fifh is bolder than the trour: 
he hides himfelf in winter, but after April, 
appearing abroad, is gamefome and plea- 
fant, yet very tender mouthed, and theres 
fore quickly loft after he-is ftruck. See 
GRayYLING. 

UMBLES, HUMBLES or NUMBLES, 
part of the entrails of a deer. 

UNCERTAIN. We calla horfe uncer- 
tain that is naturally reftlefs and turbulent, 
and is not confirmed in the manage he is put 
to, fo that he works with trouble and un- 
certainty. 

UNDOING oF a Boar, [with Hunters], 
fignifies the dreffing of it. _ 

UNITE, a-horfe is faid to unite, or walk 
in union, when in galloping, the hind- 
aaa follow and Keep time with the 
ore. 

UNRECLAIMED [in Falconry] un- 
tamed, wild, as an unreclaimed hawk. 

UNSEALING, [inFalconry] is the tak- 
ing away the thread that runs through the. 


| hawk’s eye-lids, and hinders her fight. 


~UNSTRIKE tHe Hoop, [in Falconry]: 
is to draw the ftrings of a hawk’s hood, that 
it may be in readinefs to be pulled off. 

UNSUMMED, [in, Falconry] is fpoken 
ofa hawk when her feathers are not at their 
fall length. 

YVOLARY, a great bird-cage, fo large, 
that birds have room to fly up and down in 


it, 
VOLT : this word fignifies a round, ora 
circular tread, and'in general, where we fay, 
ini 
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in the Academies to make volts, to manage 
upon volts, we underftand a gait of two 
treads, made by ahorfe going fideways round 
n center, in fuch a manner, that thefe two 
treads make parallel tracts, one larger made 
by the fore feet, and another fmaller made 
by the hind feet, the croup approaching to- 
wards the center, and the fhoulders bear- 
ing outwards. Sometimes the volt is of one 
tread; as when a horfe makes volts in cor- 
vets, and in caprioles, fo that the haunches 
follow the fhoulders, and move forwards on 
the fame tread. In general, the way and 
tract of a volt is made fometimes round, 


fometimes oval, and fometimes fquare, of 


four ftraight lines; fo that thefe treads, 
whether round or fquare, inolofe a terrain, 
or manage ground, the middle of which is 
fometimes diftinguifhed by a pillar, or elfe 
by an imaginary center, which is there fup- 
pofed in order to regulate the diftances and 
the juftnefs of the volt. 

Renversep VOLT, is a tract of two 
treads, made by the horfe, with his head 
to the centre, and his croup out fo that he 
goes fide ways ypon.a walk, trot, or gal- 
lop, and traces out a fmall circumference 
with his fhoulders, and a large one with his 
croup. 

This different fituation of the fhoulders 
and the croup, with refpeé&t to the center, 
gives this volt the name of fenverfed, as 
being oppofite in fituation to the former. 

Renverfed volts upon a walk, appeafe 
-and quiet unruly horfes if they are made 
methodically. 

The fix volts are made terra a terra, two 


right again; all with one breath, obfery- 
ing the ground with the fame cadence work- 
ing (tride) fhort and quick, and ready the 
forehand in the air, the breech upon the 
gtound, the head and tail firm and fteady.- 

To do the fix volts, you fhould have 
an excellent horfe that is knowing and obe- 
dient, and his ftrength to anfwer them,, 

To make a horfe work upon the four 
corners of the volt, is to manage him with 
that juftnefs, that from quarter to. quarter, 
or at each of the corners or angles of the 
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volt, he makes a narrow volt that does not 
take aboye the quarter of the great volt, 
the head and tail firm, and thus purfues:all 
the quarters, with the fame cadence, -with- 
out lofing one time or motion, and with 
one reprize or with one breath, 

In {peaking of volts, we fay, to put a 
horfe upon volts, to make him work upon 
the volts, to make good volts, to embrace 


athe whole volt; that is, to manage fo that 


the horfe working upon volts, takes in all 
the ground, and the fhoulders go before the 
haunches. 

To paffage upon -volt, or ride a horfe 
head and haunches in, is to ride him upon 
two treads, upon a walkor a trot. 

Dem1-VOLT, is a demi-round of one 
tread or two, made by the horfe at one of 
the corners or angles of the volt, or elfe 
at the end of the line of the paffade; fo 
that being near the end of this line, or elfe 
one of the corners of the volt, he changes 
hands, to return by .a femi-circle, to ré- 
gain the fame line. 

When ‘he does not return upon this line, 
we fay he has not clofed his demi-volt. 

Demi-volts of the length of a horfe, 
are femi-circles of two treads, which a horfe 
traces in working fide-ways, the haunches 


low, and the ead high, turning very 
/narrow; fo that having formed round, he 
‘changes the hand to make another, which 


is again followed by another change of hand, 
and another demi-volt, which crofies the 
firft. This demi-yolt of a horfe’s length 
is a very pretty manage, but very difficult ; 


/we may compare it to a figure of eight. 
to the right, two to the left, two to the |} 


URINE; a ferous or waterith excre- 
ment derived from the blood, which pafles 
from the reins, and is difcharged through, 
the bladder. wih 

Sometimes a horfe is feized with.an ex- 
ceffive. flux: of crudeand undigefted: urine, 
refembling, water, by which his. ftrength is 
drained: by degrees: it proceeds from. heat 
and fharpnefs of the blood, or an inflam= 
mation in..the kidnies, which, like a cup- 
pingsglafs, fucks.in, the concoéted. ferum 
from the veins. ‘ 

The remote caufes, are the immoderate 

and 
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and’ irregular working of young horfes, 
cold rains in the beginning of winter, eat- 
ing of oats brought over by fea, which, 
being fpungy, draw in the’ fpirits of the 
falt water. 

As for the cure, the horfe is to be fed 
with bran inftead of oats; giving him! a 
cooling glylter, next day let him blood, 
the. day following injeé&t another glyfter, 
the next day after that: bleed him: again, 
not taking away above the quantity of two 
pounds of blood at a time; this done, 
boil two quarts: ofi water, and’ put it into 
a pailful of common water, with a, large 
handful of oriental bole beat to powder: 
mix all well together, and let the horfe 
take it: lukewarm for his ordinary drink 
morning and evening, giving him full li- 
berty to quench his thirlt} which, in this: 
difeafe, is exceffive; for the more he 
drinks, he will be the fooner cured: 

As for remedies to provoke urine in:horfes, 
which are often neceffary, 

Take about four ounces of dried-pigeon’s 


dung in powder, and boil, it in a quart of 


white-wine; after two or three walms ftrain 
out.the liquor, give it the horfe blood warm, 


then walk him for half an hour, and he will 


ftale if it be poffible. 

Another good remedy for a horfe that 
cannot ftale, is to lead him into.a fheép-cote, 
and there. unbridle him, ‘fuffering him to 
fmell the dung, and roll’ and wallow in it; 
for he will infallibly- ftale before he comes 
forth; if. he be not paft cure. 

This quick ‘effect proceeds:from:a fubtile- 
andidiuretic falt, that ftreams out from? the. 
theeps dung,randi {trikes the brain; fince 
by reafon:of the correfpondence of that-with 
the lower parts, it obliges the expulfive-fa- 
culty \to.avoid the urine: ; 

The urinary paffages are frequently ‘ftopt 
by, thick: phlegm; which will fcarce give 
way to the above-mentioned medicines, and 
therefore: recourfe may: be had tothe follow- 
ing receipt : 

Take an ounce of faffafras-wood with the 
bark, cut it fmall,; and infufe: it ina quart 
of white wine, in a large glafs bottle well 
ftopped, fo as two-thirds: of the bottle’ may 
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temain empty: let it ftand on hot afhes for 
about fix hours, then ftrain out the wine, 
and give it the horfe in a horn. 

This remedy will certainly afford relief, 
either by urine or fweat, the matter of which 
is known to be the fame. 

To caufe a horfe to ftale for his benefit in 
fome cholics, put two ounces of fugar of 
dialthza to a quarter of a-pound of Caftile 
foap, beat them well together, make pretty 
big balls, and diffolve one of them in a 
pint and ahalf of fttong beer fealding hot ; 
when it is lukewarm give it him in a horn, 
and let him faft an hour after, 


Fora Stoppage of Urine, when a Horfe can- 
not ftale. 


Pound half a pound of annifeeds, and a 
handful of parfley-roots; or if you have not 
them, half an ounce of parfley-feeds, pound 
them, .and boil them in aa of ftrong 
white-wine, or for want of that, asmuch 
old ftrong beer; then {train it off, and add 
a -drachm of oyfter-fhells finely powdered, 
give it the horfe’ milk warm. 

URIVES ; nets to catch hawks with. 


ALK, is the Noweft, and leaft raifed 

of 4 horfe’s goings. The Duke of 
Newca/He made this motion to’ be two legs 
diametrically oppofite in the air, and two- 
upon the ground, at the fame time, in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s crofs, which, in 
effeét, is the motion of a trot. 

Bat later authors agree, that fo great a 
mater was miftaken inthis point: for in a 
walk (as any one may obferve) a horfe lifts 
two legs of a fide, one‘after the other, be- 
ginning with the hind leg firft: as if he lead 
with the legs of the right fide, then the firft 
foot he lifteth is his far hind foot; and in 
the time he is fetting it down (which in'a 1 
ftep-is always fhort of the tread of his fore 
foot'upon the fame fide) he lifteth his far 
fore foot, and fetteth it down before his 
near fore foot. 

Again, juft as he is fetting down his far 
forefoot, he lifts up his near hind foot, and 
fets it down again, juft fhort of his Beas 

‘ore 
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fore foot, and juft as he is fetting it down, 
he lifts his near fore foot, and fets it down 
before his far fore foot. 
And this is the true motion of a,horfe’s 
legs upon a walk. ; 
Begin this leffon in a walk, and end it 
with a walk. 


When you teach your horfe to turn to the 


right and left, or from one hand to another, 
make him walkat firft, then.teach, him upon 
the trot, and then upon the gallgp. 


WALKERS, a fort of foreft officers..ap- a 
pointed by the King, to walk about a cer-, 


tain {pace of ground appointed to their 
care. 

WAR-HORSE :; in order to the chufing 
fuch a horfe, take the following direétions : 

Chufe one tall in ftature, with a comely 
head, and an out-fwelling forehead ; alarge 
fparkling eye, the white of which is covered 
with the eye-brows; a {mall.thin ear, fhort 
and pricking; if long, well carried, and 
moving ; adeep neck, a large creft, broad 
breaft, bending ribs; broad and ftrait chine, 
round and full buttocks; a tail high and 
broad, neither too thick nor too thin; a full 
fwelling thigh, a broad, flat, and lean leg; 
fhort pafterned and ftrong jointed. 

As for the ordering him during the time 
of his teaching, he muft be kept high, his 
food good hay and clean oats, or two parts 


of oats and one part of beans or peas, well: 


dried and hardened; half a peck in a morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, is enough. 

On his refting days let him be dreffed be- 
tween five and fix in the morning, and 
water him at feven and eight in the even- 
ing. 
Diet him between three and four, aad 
water him about four or five, and. always 
give him provender after watering ; litter 
him at eight, and give him food for all 
night. 

‘The night before he is ridden, about nine 


take away his hay, and at four in the morn-~ 


ing give him a handful or two of oats; and 


when he has eaten them turn him upon the, 


fnaffle, and rub him all over with dry cloths ; 
then faddle him, and make him fit for his 
exercife ; when he has performed it, bring 
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hinvinto the ftable.all fweaty as’he is, and 

rub him all over with dry wifps; when this 

has-been done, take off his faddle, and hay- 

ing rubbed him through with dry cloths, 

and put on his houfing cloth, then lay the 

faddle on.again with the girth, andiwalk him 

about gently till he is cool; when fet him 

up, Jet him faft for two or three hours, and 

put him, to his meat: in the afternoon curb, 
rub, and drefs him; alfo water, and: order) 
him.as before. iinet 3 

WARBLE, to chirp, fing, and. chatter 
as a bird does; to fing in a trilling or qua~ 
vering way. 

WARBLES anp Ser-rasts, [in Farriery] 
the fmall hard tumours frequently formed on » 
the faddle part of a horfe’s back} and oc. 
cafioned by the -heat or unealy pofition of 
the faddle, are ftiled warbles; and if thefe 
are fuffered to remain till they turn horny, 
they are then called fet-fafts. 

The former may be eafily difperfed by 
bathing them with a-wmixture confifting of 
two parts of camphorated fpirits of wine, 
and one part of  fpirit of fal armoniac. But 
it-will be neceffary to rub the latter with 
the mercurial ointment till they are foftened, » 
and atdaft diflolved. Sometimes indeed they » 
will not yield to this treatment, in which 
cafe they muft be taken out with the knife, 
and the parts treated.as a frefh wound. ; 

WARBLING or Tre Wine, [in Falcon- 
ry} is when a hawk, after having mantled 
herfelf, crofles her wings over her back. 

WARRANT a Horse. A jockey that 
fells a horfe, is by an inviolable cuftom 
obliged to warrant him; that is, to refund 
the money that was given’ for him, and re- 
ceive again the horfe. in nine days after the 
firft delivery, in cafe he fold him when.under 
fuch infirmities as may, efcape the view: of » 
the buyer, and as they are obvioufly dif- 
covered; nainsly, purfinefs, glanders, and 
unfoundnefs, hot and cold, 9. 

Bur he does-not warrant hirn ¢lear of fuch 
infirmities as may be feen and difcerned. 

And not only a horfe-merchant or jockey, 
but perfons of what quality foever, ftand 
obliged by the law. of nature, and will be 
conftrained to take back the horfe, if he is 
j affected 
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affected with the diforders firft mentioned, 
and to repay the money. 

WARREN, a franchife, or place privi- 
leged, either by prefcription or grant from 
the king, to keep beafts and fowls of war- 
renin. - 

The word now is ered applied to 
a quantity of ground fet afide for rabbets, 

Ce 

A warren, as well as other things, requires 
a proper place and particular fituation; it 
fhould be upon a {mall afcent, expofed to 
the eaft or fouth; the foil that is moft fuit- 
able to it, is that which is fandy; for to 
make a warren in a ftrong clayey ground, 
would be the way to hinder the rabbets from 
making themfelves burroughs with eafe : if 
the warren fhould be moorifh ground, you 
would reap but little benefit from them, 
wet being injurious to thefe animals. 

A warren, properly {peaking, is a coppice 
which is cut every ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years, according as the owner thereof thinks 
fic; and if it be made near his houfe, it is 
the better; otherwife he muft be content to 
have>it according as the fituation’ of the 
ground will allow. 

He ought to take all the due.precautions, 
that his warren be fo contrived, that the 
rabbets may eafily habituate themfelves to 
it; but how to fucceed therein, mens fen- 
timents differ: ancient authors, who have 
wrote upon this fubject, fay, that it muft be 
furrounded with walls; but others think this 
extravagancy, and that the expence will by 
much exceed the profit; and indeed we find 
not many that are fo inclofed, but every one 
is at his own liberty as to that. 

Mr. Chomel’s opinion is, that.a warren 
ought to be encompaffed by a good ditch ; 
and though fuch an inclofure cannot hinder 
the rabbets from going out, at leaft if it 
be not filled with water, yet it may be hoped 
no damage may accrue therefrom, when 
once they are accuftomed’ to the place, to 
which they will keep, though there be nei- 
ther walls nor ditches to hem them in. He 
that makes a warren, is at liberty to make 
it as large as he pleafes, the extent is not to 
be limited; only this may be obferved, that 
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the more fpacious it is, the more it will be 
to the owner’s profit. 

Tdo not know, fays the fame author, how 
thofe who have wrote before me upon the 
fubjeé&t of warrens, have given their opi- 
nion, that it ought to be furrounded with 
ditches full of water; they muft either be 
acquainted with the nature of rabbets, or 
they muft not: if they were, why, fince 
they know moilture to be injurious to thefe 
animals, they fhould advife a thing that 
moft contributes to it, by bringing water 
about by the means of ditches? is not this 
acting againft the courfe of nature? and if 
they were not fenfible of the matter, they 
could have no reafon to prefcribe what muft 
naturally tend to the detriment of a warren; 
and therefore without troubling themfelves 
about what will become of the rabbets that 
are put into a warren, let them make one in 
fuch a fituation as is before defcribed, and 
furrounded with good dry ditches, and it 
will be fufficient. 

If you have but few rabbets to {tock your 
warren with, you muft exercife the more 
patience, to wait for the pleafure and profit 
you may expect from it; fuch things there 
are in this world, time is required before 
men can make their advantages of them, 
therefore you muft wait: a warren is of 
fuch a nature, that it cannot too foon abound 
with fubjeéts that are proper for it, fo as to 
be in a condition to yield good profit to the 
owner: thofe who defiré to have a warren 
foon, ought to furnifh themfelyes with a 
certain number of does big with young: 
thefe, animals, by thcir young, ones, will 
multiply in time; but they muft not for the 
firft two years be hunted, and but a little 
the third; but thofe who have moft know- 
ledge in this kind of management, take 
care to ftock their warren, by the means of 
a great number of conies, and-it is kept 
up the better when this is done. 

WARREN ; the next franchife in degree 
to a park, is the liberty and franchife of a 
free warren. 

The beafts and fowls whereof are faid to 
be four, viz. the hare, the coney, the phea- 
fant, and the partridge, and no other, (be- 
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ing fuch as may be taken by long-winged 
hawks) that, for the moft, there are no of- 
ficers in a warren, but the mafter of the 
game, or the keeper, and that there is no 
neceflity of inclofing ‘the fame, as there is 
of a park. Me) 

‘And that becaufe’ a foreft, in dignity, is 
both the higheft, and the greateft franchife ; 
fo it doth comprehend in it a chace, aipark, 
and a free warren; for which reafon the 
beafts of the chace, and beafts and fowls 
of the warren are as much privileged within 
a foreft as the beafts of the foreft are, every 
foreft being in itfelf'a chace, though a chace 
be ‘not a foreft, but a part of it; and the 
like may be faid of a park or warren. 

For which reafon, the hunting, hurting, 
orkilling any of theibeafts or fowls of chace, 
park, or warren, within the limits of the 
foreft, is a trefpafs of the foreft, and to be 
punifhed only by the laws of the foreft, and 
not otherwife. | 

Although it is faid before, that the beafts 
and fowls of the warren’ are the hare, the 
coney, the pheafant, and the partridge, yet 
my lord Coke accounteth all fowls fere natu- 
ve. There be both beafts and fowls of the 
warren, faith he; beafts, as hares, conies and 
roes; fowls of two forts, viz. terreftres, and 
aquatiles, (i. e. land fowl, and water fowl); 
that the ferreftres are of two forts, /y/veftres, 
i. e. of the woods; and campeftres, i. e. of 
the plain fields; the firft are the pheafant, 
woodcock, &e. the fecond, partridge, quail, 
tail, &c, the aguatiles, or water fowl, as 
mallard, hern, &c. 

WART, is an excrefcence, or fuperfluity 
of fpungy flefh that rifes in the hinder paf- 
terns of coach horfes almoft as big as a wal- 
nut. 

A wart fuppurates and voids red ftinking 
matter, and is not cured but for a time, for 
it returns again. 


Wart, or fpungy Excre/cence near the Eye of a 
Forfe. 


This imperfection proceeds from con- 
gealed phlegm lodged there, which in time 
caufes the eye to wafte, or to grow little, if 
it'be not remedied, 
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For the cure; put three ounces of powder 
of copperas into a crucible; on a charcoal 
fire, keeping the matter ftirring from time 
to time; bur take great care to avoid the 
{teams; continue a pretty {mart ‘heat till the 
matter grows fomewhat reddifh ; then take it 
off the fre, and when it is cooled, break it, 
and beat the matter to a very fine powder ; 
then incorporate four ounces of this powder 
with five ounces of album rhafis, and make 
an ointment to be applied cold to the warts ; 
anoint them lightly every day, and they will 
fall off like kernels of nuts, without caufing 
any {welling in the legs. 

But you mutt take care to anoint nothing 
but the warts, nor muft you work or ride 
the horfe during the application of the oint- 
ment. - 

As foon as the warts are fallen off, which 
will be in a month’s time, drefs the fores 
with the Countefs’s ointment, and it will 
compleat the cure in amonth more; forthe 
fores are ufually very deep where the warts 
are large. 

WATERS ror Fis. If you have a‘pond 
that is fupplied by a white fat water, upon 
greatrains you may put inat firltthree hundred 
carps per acre, if there be three or ‘four 
acres of pond; but otherwife you muftnot 
put info many : and it will be proper to put 
in alfo forty or fifty tenches for a trial; be- 
caufe this fort of water is very proper for 
carp, but being laid dry fome time may do 
well for tenches alfo. 

Perches may be added to what number 
you pleafe, as fuppofe fix hundred, for they 
are great breeders; and being alfo fifhes of 
prey, they devour their own fpecies as much, 
if not more, than any other fifh. And thefe 
are accounted one of the beft forts of fith. 

Take care how you put bream into thefe 
waters, for they grow up very flowly, tho’ 
they will at length become very large, but 
in the mean time they breed fo prodigioufly, 
and have fuch a flimy, nafty fry, as both 
robs and fouls the water, which renders it 
unfit for other fith ; but when a’water is ten 
or twelve acres in extent, and fed with fome 
brook, winter and fummer, they will do 
well; otherwife not to be made ufe of, 

As 
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As for pike, they are dangerous guefts in 
fuch ponds, for if they are grown big, they 
will devour the beft fifh, and depopulate the 
water; but if you can get one hundred jacks 
once in. two years, not exceeding nine 
inches, you may put them together with 
the carps, into great waters, fo that your 
carps be not lefler than nine or ten inches; 
but you muft not let them continue there 
more than two years; after which time put 
them into their peculiar ponds, where being 
duly fed, they will grow to be very Jarge and 
fine fith. 

It isnot expedient to ftock great ftand- 

ing waters with eels, forthey are but of flow 
growth; and being alfo but of an indifferent 
fize, they will be lean and dry; but fuch 
moats into which the finks of houfes drain, 
are places in which they will thrive well. 
_ Thefe direétions relate particularly to the 
firft ftocking of new made ponds; but af- 
ter one, two, or three years, (for they muft 
not continue longer full) when you come 
to re~ftock, and fo, on all occafions, you 
may put three or four hundred carps, and 
eight hundred tench (if the water feeds 
them) into an acre, befides perches, 


You mutt likewife take notice, that if the | 


fifh with which you ftock your ponds, be 
taken out of over ftocked- ponds, which 
renders them lean and poor, you muft at the 
fame time double your ftock, or elfe the too 
fudden plenty of food at the firft will furfeit 
them, and they will die of over much blood, 
as has been found by experience. 

_ WATER proper ror Horses. The 
prefervation of horfes depends confiderably 
on the water they drink while they are 
travelling: that which is leaft quick and 
penetrating is beft; ariver being preferable 
to a {pring, or a fountain to a draw-well. 


However, if a man is obliged to lethis | 


horfe drink fuch penetrating water, itought 
to be fetin the fun, or fome of it warmed to 
correct the fharpnefs of the reft ; or it may. 
be a little amended by ftirring it about with 
the hand, or throwing hay among it: but 
if the water be extremely quick and piercing, 
mingle warm water or wheat-bran with it, 
and that will fufficiently correct the fault, 
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WATERING or Horszs. The due pet- 
formance of this requires the obfervance of 
the following rules : 

All the while youare upon a journey, let 
your horfe drink of the firft good water you 
come to, after feven o'clock in the morning, 
if it be in fummer-time, and after nine or 
ten in winter. 

That is. accounted good water, which is 
neither too quick and piercing, nor too 
muddy and ftinking. 

_This is to be done, unlefs you would have 
him gallop a long time after drinking ; for 
if fo, you muft forbear. 

Though it is the cuftom of England to 
tun and gallop horfes after drinking, which 
we call watering courfes, to bring them 
(as they fay) into wind, yet fays M. de Sol- 
leyfel, it is the moft pernicious praétice thar 
can be imagined for horfes, by which many 
are rendered purfy. 

While a horfe is drinking, draw up his 
head five or fix times, making him move a 
little between every draught; and notwith- 
ftanding he be warm, and fweat very much, 
yet if he is not quite out of breath, and you 
have {till four or fiye miles to ride, he will 
be better after. drinking.a little, than if he 
had drank none at all: it is true, indeed, 
that if the horfe is very warn, you fhould 
at coming out of the water, redouble your 
pace, to make him go atagentle trot, to 
warm the water in his belly. 

You ought to let him drink after this 
manner during the whole time of your jour- 
ney; becaufe if when you happen to bait, 
he be hot; or fweaty, you muft not let him 
drink fora long, time, becaufe it would en- 
danger his life ; and when his bridle is taken 
off, his exceffive thirft will hinder him from 
eating, fo that he will not offer to touch his 
meat ror an hour or two; which, perhaps, 
your occafions will not allow you for a bait- 
ing time, and notto-have any food willren= 
der him unfit for travel. 

If you meet with any ford before you come 
to your inn, ride the horfe through it two or 
three times, but not up to his belly; this 
will cleanfe his legs; but the coldnefs of 

ha the 
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the water will bind up the humours, and 
prevent them from defcending. 

If your horfe has been very warm, and 
you have not had the conveniency of water- 
ing him upon theroad, he will, when un- 
bridled, eat but very little, therefore he 
fhould have his oats given him wafhed in 
ale or beer, or only fome of them, if you 
intend to feed him again after he has 
drank. 

Some are of opinion, that horfes are often 
fpoiled by giving them oats before their 
water; becaufe they fay, the water makes 
the oats pafs too foon, and out of the {to- 
mach undigefted. But M. de Solley/el af- 
firms, that though {t be the common cuf- 
tom not todo it till after, yet it is proper to 
feed with oats both before and after, efpe- 
cially if the horfe be warm, and has been 
hard rid, for they will be a great deal the 
better for it, and in no danger of becoming 
fick, 


Green water for many Sorrances. 


Take an ounce and half of Roman vitriol, 
and as much roach allum, an ounce of ver- 
digreafe, and two ounces of copperas, re- 
duce them all to avery fine powder, and 
put them into a two-quart bottle, into which 
pour a quart of the beft and ftrongeft white 
wine vinegar ; then having tied fome pieces 
of lead or iron about the neck of it, that fo 
it may fink, puta hard roll of hay in the 


bottom ofakettle, that the bottom of the | 


bottle may not touch the kettle; then cut- 
ting three notches in the fides of the cork, 
left the bottle thould break, ftop up the 
bottle, fet it in the kettle upon the hay, fo 
that itmay ftand upright; then put fo much 
cold water into the kettle, that about two or 
three inches of the neck of the bottle may 
remain above the water; then hang the ket- 
tle over the fire, and make it boil for half 
an hour, or fo long till the vinegar has 
diffolved the powders; taking the bottle 
out now and then, and fhaking the vinegar 
and powders together; and when you find 
that they are well mixed, take them off the 
fire, and keep it clofe ftopped with a cork, 
for ufe. 
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The method of ufing it is as follows : 


Take an earthen pan which will hold 
about twelve quarts, fill this with chamber- 
lee, that has been made by healthy, found, 
and young perfons ; and the ftaler the cham- 
ber-lee is, the better will it be for ew ATE 
ought to ftand in the pan at leaft three weeks 
before you ufe it. 

It will be proper to have a panful of it 
always ready: and when you have occafion 
to ule this medicine for a moderate grief, 
half a pint, or better, of the above defcribed 
vinegar, with a quart of the ftale chamber- 
lee, or if you would have it ftronger, more 
of the vinegar : then they being mixed to- 
gether hot, (or though in winter) cold, 
with a foft rag, bathe the legs, heels, or 
pars of the horfe affected with it, twice a 

ay. 

As to the virtues of this water; it is 
the beft remedy yet known in the world, 
either for the prevention or cure of many 
great and dangerous forrances, to which 
horfes are liable; as malenders, which it 
Cures at once or twice dreffing. 

The mange, either dry or wet, fat-tails, 
fcratches, gourded or fwelled legs and heels ; 
it alfo prevents, and cures the greafe fallen 
into the legs and heels. : 

And it will alfo cure the farcy, if to thefe 
two laft named difeafes you purge the horfe 
before, and once, twice, or three times dur- 
ting the time of cure. 

It is a noble cleanfer and healer of all 
ftubborn and foul ulcers and wounds in a 
horfe ; preventing the breeding of worms, 
and all proud flefh in wounds, as well as a 
repeller or driver away of any flux of hu- 
mours from any part; alfo clifts and cracks 
in the heels, pains, &e. preventing wind- 
galls, by it’s repellent and ftrengthening 
quality. : 

The green water alone, without the cham- 
ber-lee, is the beft of remedies for the cure 
of all fiftula’s, cankers, and galled backs, 
not difpofing fuch forrances to rot, fefter, 
and grow worfe, as all greafy and oily medi- 
cines do, 

An 
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Reduce lapis calaminaris to a very fine 
powder; alfo take powder of the beft bole 
armoniac, called Venetian bole, and the 
beft white vitriol, of each an ounce: put 
them into a new earthen pipkin, which will 
hold four quarts, and boil them till the li- 
quor is confumed to three quarters of a pint; 
then let it fettle, and pour off the clear from 
the foeces ; to which clear liquor, add two 
two drachms of faccharum faturni, com- 
monly called fugar of lead; {alt of vitriol, 
two drachms; camphire diffolved in fpirit 
of wine, better than a quarter of an ounce; 
tincture of aloes, better than half, but not 
quite three quarters of an ounce; red rofe 
water, three quarters of a pint; prepared 
tutty, near, but not quite, half an ounce: 
mix all thefe together, and keep it in a bot- 
tle for ufe. 

Itis one of the beft eye-waters for horfes 
extant, for all difeafes of the eyes, as pin 
and web, pearls, clouds, blood-fhotten, fore 
and running eyes, falt, hot, and fharp 
theums, ulcers, fiftula’s, bruifes, {tripes 
(and if it be mixed with alittle honey, with 
as much as you ufe at the time of ufing it) ; 
alfo moon-blind, ftrengthening the fight to 
a miracle, by only fyringing it into the eyes 
a fyringe full two or three times a day. 

As to its extraordinary virtues, a certain 
author gives the following inftance : 

A young unruly horfe being put into a 
cart, in order to learn him to draw, was fo 
unruly, that two or three men could {carce 
govern him, fo that one of the men, by 
violently whipping him over the face, he 
happened to receive a moft dangerous ftroke 
by a knotted whipcord, in the eye, fo that 
the cord had quite cut through the firft coat 
of the eye, fo deep, that the dent or wound 
would more than bury the whipcord ; and 
that wound was all along the middle of the 
fight of the eye, which inflamed the eye 
and eye-lid to that degree, that the eye 

ew as big as one’s fift; and all the beft 
ie judged it impoffible to recover the 
fight; but the eye-lid being bathed with a 
rag dipped in a little hot beer, in which a 
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little butter had been boiled, and a handful 
of fage leaves, as hot as the horfe could en- 
dure it, the {welling was thereby foon 
brought down; and then two or three 
fyringes full of the above-faid water at a 
time being injeéted into the eye, and that 
two or three times a day, this made a perfect 
cure of the eye in lefs than a week, and re- 
ftored the horfe to his perfect fight, as before. 


Red Water. 


This is a filthy humour iffuing from any 
wound, fore, or ulcer, in a horfe, which 
fo long as it remains in, does fo poifon 
them, that they are not to be cured till it is 
brought out. 

To effect this, take the root of the herb 
called Good King Henry, or All Good, and 
boil it in water, and give it him; or give 
him a good handful of muftard-feed beaten 
fmall in white-wine vinegar, two or three 
times together, one after another; but you 
mutt be fure to keep his beliy rubbed with a 
good long ftick by two men, one at one 
end and the other at the other. 

WATERS or Humours rm Horses; 
their hind legs are fubjeét to certain white, 
fharp, and corrupt humours or waters, 
which happen very rarely in the fore-legs, 
and are difcovered by fearching the pafterns, 
ifa moiftnefs be found beneath the hair, 
which is extremely ftinking, and will grow 
all round the paftern and paftern-joint, 
and fometimes almoft up to the very ham, 

Thefe waters do frequently caufe the paf- 
terns.to fwell, keep the legs tiff, make the 
horfe lean, and feparate the flefh from the 
coronet, near the heels. 

They may be eafily put aftop to in their 
beginning, but after they have been of fome 
continuance, it’is an error of thofe who in- 
tend to difperfe them; for although they 
may dry them up fora time, yet they will 
return and break out again. 

Ass for the cure; if it be begun in winter 
time, they will occafion: a great deal of 
trouble ; but inthe fummer time, the white 
honey charge will produce fuch efeéts ag 
are beyond expectation, 

For 
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For Watery Eyes. 


This infirmity proceeds either from rheu- 
matic and moift humours, or from fome 
ftroke or blow, either with a whip, ftick, 
or fuch like, and the cure is, 

Firft bleed him in the eye-vein, then melt 
pitch, maftich, and rofin, of each equal 
quantities together, and fpread it with a 
ftick over his temples; then lay fome wool 
ever it, fo as to lie flat to his head. 

Then having diffolved fome allum in 
white-wine, wafh his eyes with it; or blow 
fome powder. of tutty into them; or you 
may mix a little tutty with fine honey, and 
touch the corner of the eye with it, and you 
will find the plaifter will loofen and fall off, 
as the humour decreafes. 

WATERY Sores in Horsss; there is a 
certain ftinking or fretting matter, which 
iffues out of the pores, and deadens the {kin 
of the paftern, fetlock, and fometimes of 
the whole leg of a horfe, and is fo corrofive, 
that it loofens the hoof from the coronet at 
the heel, appearing on the fkin in form of 
a very white and malignant matter, which 
fhews the greatnefs of the corruption. 

The breaking out of this matter, is al- 
ways ufhered in by a fwelling, andaccom- 
panied with pain, and at Jaft acquiring a 
venomous quality, it is fucceeded by warts, 
clefts, and-nodes, which in procefs of time, 
oyer-run the whole part, and render the cure 
very difficult. 

It commonly appears at firfton the fide of 
the paftern, and afterwards rifes up to the 
middle of the leg, peeling off fome part of 
the hair. 2 3 

As for the cure ; as foon as you perceive 
a horfe to be feized with this diftemper, 
let him blood fparingly, two pounds of 
blood will be enough; then give him every 
morning for eight days together, adecoétion 
of guaiacum, orof box-wood, and after- 
wards purge him, obferying the fame me- 
thod asis prefcribed for the farcin, which See. 

In the mean time you mutt fhave away 
the hair, andif the leg be not gourded, rub 
the fore places very hard with a wifp in or- 
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der to apply the following ointment for dry~ 
ing up water fores : 

Take a pound of black foap, an ordinary 
glafs full of f{pirit of wine, two ounces of | 
common falt beaten fmall, and three ounces 
of burnt allum, with a fufficient quantity of 
meal: make an ointment of thele, to be 
laid on the part without any covering or 
bandage. The next day wath the place ve- 
ry clean with new made urine, and apply 
the ointment feveral times, wafhing it as be- 
fore. 


Water Spaniel; how to train, and order him 
Sor the game in fowling. 


The water dag is of fuch general ufe, and 
fo common amongft us, that there needs no 
great defcription of him; but there are great 
differences among{t them, as well: in pro- 
portion as otherwife. 

As to colour, the curious will make a 
difference, as the black to be the beft and 
hardieft ; the fpotted or pied, quickeft of 
fcent, and the liyer-hewed quickeft in 
{wimming: but, in truth, colour is not 
material, for without doubt there are good. 
and bad of all colours, and that by expe- 
rience is found : but his breeding, training 
up, and coming of a good kind, are the 
chief things ; yet it mult be confeffed, that 
as to handfomenefs, the colour is to be re- 
garded, fo is the proportion as to the fhape; 
and then his head fhould be round, with 
curled hair, his ears broad and hanging, his 
eyes full and lively, his nofe fhort, his lips 
like unto an hound’s, his neck thick and 
fhort, his fhoulders broad, his legs ftraight, 
his chine fquare, his ribs with a compafs, 
his buttocks round, his thighs brawny, his 
belly gaunt, his pafterns flrong and dew- 
clawed, and his fore-feet long and round, 
with his hair in general long and curled, not 
loofe and fhagged; for the firft fheweth 
hardinefs and {trength to endure the water, 
and the other much tendernefs and weak- 
nefs. 

Now for the training and bringing him up, 
you cannot begin toc early, I mean to teach 
him obedience, when he can but Jap, for 

that 
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that is the principal thing to be learned ; for 
being made to obey, he is then ready to do 
your commands, therefore fo foon as he can 
Yap, teach him ‘to couch and lie clofe, not 
daring to ftir from that pofture without your 
commands; and the better to effect this, 
always cherifh him when he does your will, 
and correct him when he difobeys; and be 
fure to obferve, that in the firlt teaching 
him you never let him eat any thing, but 
when he does fomething to deferve it, that 
the may thereby know, that food is a thing 
that cometh not by chance, or by a liberal 
hand, but only for a reward for well-doing ; 
and this will make him not only willing to 
Jearn, but apt to remember what he is taught 
without blows, and to that end, have no 
more teachers than one, for variety breeds 
confufion, as teaching divers ways, fo that 
he can learn no way well. 

Another thing is, you muft be very con- 
ftant to the words of direétion by which 
you teach him, chufing fuch as are moft per- 
tinent to that purpofe, and thofe words that 
‘you ‘firft ufe, do not alter, for dogs take 
noticefof the found, not of the Englifh, fo 
that the leaft alteration puts them to a ftand: 
for example, if you teach him to couch at 
the word down, this will be a known com- 
‘mand unto him; and I am of opinion, that 
to ufe more words than what is neceffary, 
for one and the fame thing, is to overload 
his memory, and caufe forgetfulnefs in him. 

‘And this method fhould be obferved, as 
to the fetting-dog. 

You muftteach him alfo to know the word 
of correction, and reprehenfion, for no lef- 
fon can be taught without a fault; and no 
fault fhould efcape without reprehenfion, or 
at leaft of chiding, and in this be as con- 
ftant to a word; as, Go too, firrah, rafcal, 
or the like; which at firft fhould be ufed 
with a lath or jerk, to make him know, that 
itis a word of wrath or anger ; neither muft 
fuch words proceed from you lovingly or 
gently, but with paffion and roughnefs of 
voice, together with fiercenefs of looks, that 
the whelp may tremble when he hears you 
{peak thus. You muft have certain words 
of cherifhing when he hath-done well, that 
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he may be thereby encouraged, as, That's a 
good boy, well done, or the like, ufing there~ 
with chearfulnefs of {peech, not without ac- 
tions of favour, as fpitting inhismouth, clap- 
ping him on the back, and the like; you 
mutt alfo ufe fome words of advice, that 
when he is at his fport, he may the better per- 
form the fame, and they may ferve to fpur or 
put him forward with more chearfulnefs of 
fpirit, as, Take heed, hem, or the like. 

When your whelp is brought to under- 
ftand thefe feveral words, viz. of inftruc- 
tion, correétion, cherifhing, and advice, and 
that he will couch and lie down at your feet, 
how, when, and as long as you pleafe, and 
that with a word, or look only; then teach 
him to lead ina line or collar, and to fol- 
low at your heels, without coming too clofe 
orhanging back; the meaning of this is, to 
teach him to be more familiar and obedient 
unto you. 

Having brought him to perfeé obedience, 
to follow you in aline, the next thing mult 
be, to make him follow you in like man- 
ner loofe, without a line, and always to be 
at your heels, and to lie down by you with- 
out your leave to the contrary: this is as 
neceffary a leffon as can be taught him, for 
he mutt be fo but upon fpecial occafions, as 
to raife up fowl from their haunts, and find 
out, and bring what you have fhot or killed, 
unto you. 

The next leffon to learn him is, to fetch 
and carry any thing that you fhall command 
him; and this you may begin to teach him 
by the way of fport, as by taking your 
glove, and fhaking his head, making him 
to catch at it, and to play with it;- and 
fometimes let him hold it in his mouth, and 
ftrive to pull it from you; then caft it a lit- 
tle way from you, and let him muzzle it on 
the ground; then take it from him gently, 
giving him cherifhing, as, That's a good bay, 
well done, or the like. 

After you have fpent fome time in this, 
and that you find him to take it from the 
ground, and to hold it in his mouth, as ic” 
were, from you; then begin tocaft it further 
and further, giving him your command,, 
faying, Fetch, or bring it, firrab; and if he 

brings 
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brings it, then cherifh and reward him with 
meat, or acruft of bread, and let him have 
no food, but what he deferyes by doing his 
leffon, and by your continual praétice he 
will fetch your glove, or any thing elfe you 
throw out for him. 

If at any time he offers to run away with 
your glove, or to tofs it up and down wan- 
tonly, not bringing it you orderly, then firft 
give him your word of inftruétion. 

And if that will not do, your word of 
correction; and if neither avail, then pro- 
ceed to blows, and give him nothing to eat 
as a reward, until he doth as you com- 
mand him. 

When by this means you have made him 
perfect, and that he will fetch a glove rea- 
dily where-ever you throw it, bringing it to 
you, although in company, and all call him 
tocometo them; you muft then make much 
of him, and reward him very well: and 
having trained him to fetch your glove, then 
proceed to teach him to fetch whatfoever you 
throw from you, as balls, fticks, ftones, 
money, or any thing that is portable. 

As alfo teach him to carry live or dead 
fowl, and with a tender mouth, that when 
you have occafion to ufe him for the fport, 
he may bring them to you without tearing, 
or fo much as bruifing a feather. 

As you walk with him in the fields, drop 
fomething behind you unknown to him; 
and being gone a little way, fend him back 
to feek it, by faying, Back, firrah, I have 
Jo's and if at firft he ftand amazed, urge 
him ftill, and ceafe not by pointing to him 
the way you would have him go, until by 
feeking out he finds that which you fo drop- 
ped; which make him take up, by faying, 
Thets it, and to bring it after you; then 

drop it again, going twice as far as formerly, 
caufing him to go back to feek it, not leav- 
ing him till you have made him find it, and 
bring it to you, for which cherifh and re- 
ward him; and where he fails, there chaftife 
or chide him, fometimes with angry words, 
other times with blows, and fometimes keep 
him fafting, according to his offence; and 
thus do until he will hunt the way back 
which you went, were it above a mile. 
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But if your dog happen to bring you a 
wrong thing, you mutt receive it from him, 
and cherifh him; but fend him back pre- 
fently again, faying, Away again, or, Ihave 
loft more, and be not fatisfied until he hath ‘ 
brough you the right thing; and if he re- 
turn without any thing, then be fure both 
to chide and beat him for his Noth and neg- 
ligence. 

When he will thus fetch, carry, and find 
out things thus loft, then train him to hunt- 
ing, beginning firft with tame fowl, which, 
by your help, (when they dive, or otherwife) 
you may with little labour make him take, 
which will hearten and encourage him to the 
fport. 

After this, make him ufe all his cunning 
without your affiftance, whether he gets or 
lofes the game, and according to his defert, 
reward or correct him: by this praétice he 
will become mafter of his game; and be 
fure always that he bring his game (when 
taken) to the fhore unto you without hurt- 
ing it, 

Your next bufinefs fhould be, to train him 
unto your fowling-piece, caufing him to 
follow, as it were, ftep by ftep behind you, 
and under the covert of your fhadow until 
you have fhot, or elfe to couch, or lie clofe, 
where you appoint him, by faying, fie clofe, 
until you have fhot; and then upon the leaft 
notice, or beckoning, fpeedily to come and 
do what you command, 

Some dogs are fo expert, as to have their 
eye upon the game, and upon a gun’s going 
off, immediately run to fetch it; but it is 
adjudged not fo good, for the piece fhould 
not be a warning to him, bur your com- 
mand; and if you give him this Jiberty at 
your fhooting, when you come amongit your 
nets or lime-twigs, as foon as he feeth the 
fowl entangled and flutter their wings, he 
will prefently rufh in amongit them, and 
will occafion the fpoiling your lime-rods, 
and the tearing or entangling your nets. 

The fpaniel is of great ufe in moulting- 
time, that is, when the wild-fowl caft their 
feathers, and cannot fly, but lie lurking 
about in fecret places; which feafon is be. 
tween fummer and autumn: at which time 


take 
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take your dog into fuch places where they 
refort, caufing him to hunt about; and when 
he finds them, they are eafily taken, becaufe 
they cannot fly, 

In fenny countries, where fowl do much 
refort, great quantities may be fo taken, 
driving them into places where you muft 
have nets ready fixed, as in narrow creeks, 
or the like, 

Thefe fowl, if taken-and kept tame, and 
fed with beats livers, whey, curds, barl Ny 
palte, fealded bran, and the like, are ex- 
cellent food, far furpafling thofe abfolutely 
wild, both for plumpnefs, fatnefs of body, 
and alfo for fweetnefs of ratte. 

WATTLES’; the gills of a cock, or the 
naked red flefh that hangs ‘under a turkey’s 
neck, 

WEAK; eafy branch. Sze Banquet and 
Banquer-Ling, 


Weaning of @ Colt. 


When you have a mind to wean a foal, 
take it from it’s dam the over night, and put 
it in fome empty place where it may ret, 
and out of the hearing of the mare, 

The next morning give the foal fafting, a 
fprig or two of favin, rolled in butter, and 
keep him fafting for two hours after; then 
give him a little meat, as grafs, hay, or 
chaff, with fome clean water; manage him 
thus for three days one aftew another, by 
which time he will have forgot the dam; 
and if you intend to make a gelding of him, 
geld him; and after the felling is affwa ed, 
put him into a pafture, with other colt-foals 
by themfelves, and the fillies into a pafture 
by themfelves. 

Let thefe paftures be fpacious pieces of 

round, where they may run till they are fit 
ior the faddle, 

WEAR ) a ftank or gréat dam in a river, 

WARES contrived for the taking of fifh, 
or for conveying the ftream to a mill. 


Lo deftroy Weaftes. 


Take fal armoniac, pound it, and with 
wheat’ flour and‘honey make it into a palte, 
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with the white of an egg, lay it in pellets 
where they come, and it will kill them. 

To prevent their fucking hen’s eggs, lay 
rue about the rooft, and they will not come 
near them. 

To WEATHER a Hawk, [in Falconry] 
is to fet her abroad to take the air. 

WHEEZING, or Biowinc 1N Horses, 
is quite different from purfivenefs : for this 
wheezing does not proceed from any defect 
in the lungs, but from the narrownels of the 
paflages between the bones and griftles of 
the nofe. 

And farther, thefe horfes do not want 
wind; for notwithftanding they blow fo ex- 
ceffively when exercifed, yet their flanks 
will be but littlé moved, and in their natu- 
ral condition. 

2. There are other horfes that are thick 
winded, that is, have their breathing a little 
more free than the former; but neither the 
one nor the other are agreeable, or for any 
great fervice. 

Yet a perfon may be liable to bemiftaken 
in this cafe, for when a horfe has been kept 
along time in the ftable without exercife, 
he will, arcthe firtt riding, be out of breath 
although he be neither a blower, nor thick 
winded. 

3- There are fome wheezers or blowers, 
that rattle and make a noife through the 
nofe; but this impediment goes and comes, 
and is only occafioned by abundance of 
phlegmatic ftuf; for their fanks will not 
redouble, neither will they have a cough . 
with it, and therefore they cannot be purty. 

WHELPS; thofe who would have fair 
hounds, fhould chufe fair bitches, and fuch 
as are ftrong and well proportiéned in eyery 
part, with large ribs and flanks. 

The beft feafon for coupling hounds, is 
in January, February, and March, for then 
they will litter in a good time of the car, 
(that is in the fpring) fo that they will be 
fit to enter in due courfe without lofs of 
time, or of the feafon ; for if bitches litter. 
in the winter, it is very troublefome to brin 
up their whelps, and it will be difficult to 
keep them liye; cold being very injurious 
to all young creatures, : ' 
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The dogs that line the bitches muft not 
be aboye five years old, for if they are older 
(it is the opinion of.many) the whelps 
which they get will prove dull and heavy. 

You ought alfo to be fure to get good 
dogs for the bitches at their firt growing 
proud, for fome perfons Have made this ob- 
fervation, that if it be a maftiff, erey-hound, 
or hound, that firft lines a bitch, in all the 
litters that fhe will have afterwards, one of 
her whelps will refemble the dog that firft 
lined her. 

And although the firft litter of whelps is 
not accounted fo good as the fecond or third, 
becaufe they are fuppofed to be both weaker 
and fmaller, yet you fhould not fail to have 
her lined at firft with a good fair hound. 

When a bitch has grown proud, it is not 
good to cool her in the water ; for that con- 
geals the blood within her veins and arteries, 
and caufes the belly-gripes, manginefs, and 
other difeafes, 

When a bitch begins to grow pretty big 
with whelp, fuffer her not to hunt, or ufe 
any violent exercife, for that may caufe her 
to caft her whelps; take care to feed her 
well, and provide her a clean and private 
place to litterin, and keep them there for a 
few days, that they may be familiarized with 


it. 

When your bitch has littered, chufe thofe 
you intend to keep, drowning the reft; 
there will indeed be fome difficulty in chu- 
fing the beft: for, according to the opinion 
of fome, thofe will be the {wifteft and belt, 
that are the lighteft while they fuck; but 
will not be the ftrongeft: others tell us, 
that. that whelp that fees the laftis beft; 
and others adyife toremove the whelps, and 
lay them in feveral places, watching the 
bitch, and that whelp which fhe carries firft 
to the kennel, will prove the beft. 

Let the whelps have good freth ftraw to 
lie on, and let it be: often changed; nor 
do not let them be expofed to the fun-fhine 
or rain ; and it will be of advantage to them 
td anoint their, {kins once or twice a week 
with nut-oil, mixed with faffron pounded, 
which will not only keep them from being 
annoyed with flies, but will kill worms of all. 
kinds. j au 
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When the whelps are fifteen days old, let 
them be wormed, and a weck after, cut or 
twilt off one jointof their fterns; when they 
can fee, give them milk to lap; and when 
they are two months old wean them, keep- 
ing them from their dams; they then ought 
to be well fed, but not too high kept; and 
now and then put fome cummin feeds in 
their bread, to expel or keep wind out of 
their bellies. 

Some indeed advife to let the whelps fuck 
three months, and afterwards)to wean them, 
and then to put them to be kept in villages, 
ull they are ten months old; giving a {trict 
charge to thofe who keep them, not to fuf- 
fer them to eat carrion, and not to fuffer 
them to frequent.warrens, which will be in- 
jurious to them. 1 

Let them be fed with bread made of 
wheat, for rye bread will pafgs too. foon 
through them, and is fo light, that they 
will be narrow backed:. whereas hounds 
ought to have broad ones. 

They having been kept in this manner tilh 
ten months old, take them up,and put them 
into the field among{t others, that they may. 
be inured to liye after the fame manner; . 
about which time begin by degrees to 
couple them with others, that they may 
learn to goa hunting. - 

Five or fix days practice of this may do, 
and in order to make them traétable; in 
cafe they go aftray or open unfeafonably, let 
them now and then feel the fmart of your 
whip. 

WHINE, an hunting term, ufed for the 
cry of an otter. 

WHIPPING tn Ancuinc, is the faften- 
ing aline to the hook or to the rod; it is 
alfo ufed for the cafting in of the hook, and 
drawing it gently on the water. "4 

WHITE Face or Braze; isa white mark 
upon: horfes defcending fromthe fore-head, 
almoft to the nofe.  See.CHANERIN. | >, 

WHITE Foor: isa white mark that hap- 
pens in the feet of a great many horfes, 
both before and behind, from the fetlock to 
the coffin. ; 

The horfes thus marked, are either tra- 
melled, crofs-tramelled, or white of all four. 

Same 
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Some horfemen place anunlucky fatality 
inthofe white of the far foot-behind. See 
‘Cuausse-Trop, Haut, and TRaMMELED. 

W HITE roorsp, [in Fane a 
quality of which it is faid there are four 
good marks belonging thereto, and feven 
bad ones. 

The firft good mark is when the horfe has 
only his fore-feet, and the fecond is when 
he has his near hind-foot white. 

The far hind-foot white is accounted a bad 
mark. 

The two fore-feet white, is accounted a 
bad mark, but not very common, 

The two hind-feet white, isa good mark, 
efpecially if he has a ftar or blaze in his fore- 
head. 

The two fore-feet, and one hind-foot 
white, is fomewhat better than the two fore- 
feet alone. 

Four white feet are an indication of good 
nature; but fuch horfes for the moft part 
are not very ftrong; and their fore-feet 
will incline to be brittle, by reafon of the 
whitenefs of the horn. 

Two feet on a fide white is a. bad mark, 
and fo Jikewife when a horfe is crofs white- 
footed; though this by fome is accounted 
a good mark, to have the far fore-foot and 
near hind-foot white, efpecially if he have 
a ftar with it. A 
* Erminep WHITE-FEET, are fuch as 
are freckled with little black fpots round the 
coronets, an excellent mark. . 

Laftly, the higher the white afcends upon 
a horfe’s legs, he is fo much the worfe. 

But after all, the judgment drawn from 
marks and colours, is according to men’s 
fancies; there being good and bad of all 
marks, as well as of all colours. 

WHITE-HOUND, thofe hounds which 
are all of one colour are accounted the beft 
hounds: in like manner, thofe which are 
{potted with red ; but thofe that are fpotted 
with a dun colour are efteemed of little va- 
lue, being faint hearted, and cannot endure 
much labour, z 

But if they happen to be whelped. coal 
black, which feldom happens, they com- 
monly proye incomparable hounds. 
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But if white-hounds are fpotted with 
black, experience tells us they are never the 
beft hare hunters. White and black and 
white and grey, ftreaked with white, are al- 
fo the moft beautiful. 

WHUR [in Falconry] a term ufed for 
the fluttering of partridges and pheafants as 
they rife. 

A WILD BOAR, is aalled the firft year 
a pig of the founder, the fecond year a hog, 
the third a hog-fteer, the fourth a boar; at 


| which age, if not before, he leaves the 


founder, and then he is called a fingler, or 
fangler. 


To take Wild-fowl with Lime Springs, &c. 


Having found out any place where wild- 
fowl refort, either great or fmall, make ufe 
of this-device, 

Procure a bundle of fticks about a foot in 
length, fharpen them at one end, and let 
them be fuch as are forked at the other; 
ftick thefe into the ground flightly, only fo 
as to bear up the lines or cords hereafter 
mentioned, placing thefe fticks in ftrait 
lines, and at equal diftances, all oyer the 
whole place where they refort. 

Provide a fufficient quantity of pack-. 
thread or fmall cord, and daub ic all over 
with ftrong bird-lime, if you defign it for 
ftrong fowl, or to be ufed in the water, or 
otherwifé ordinary birdlime will ferve well 
enough. , 

Set the fticks not above fix feet diftant 
one from the other, and let the fticks be of 
fuch proportions, as to be able to bear up 
the lines, which are to be laid all along 
over the forks, faftening the ends of the 
lines to the lait fticks with flipping knots, 
that when ahy fowl comes to toych on any 
part of the line, the whole line may give 
way to enfnare it, fo that the more it ftrives 
to getaway, the fafter it will be held. ; 

f you fet againft the morning, fix the reds 
or fticks over night; and lay the lines, on 
at Teaft an hour before day; for if they ar 
not laid fo foon, it will be great odds but 
the fowls will be there before you. 4 

But if you fet for the evening, you aut 
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fetup fticks and lines before fun-fet, left 
the fowls reforting thither, and finding 
you there, be frighted and avoid the place ; 
and it will alfo be proper to ftrew baits for 
them to entice them thither. 

If you place thefe rods in the water, then 
you mult fet them fo, that the lines be not 
above five or fix inches above the water, 
that the fowl may touch on them as they 
fwim to and fro, and you may then fix one 
end of the line, and only let the other end 
be with a running knot, and fo you may be 
aflured of finding what are caught. 

If you fet over any water, the fticks muft 
be cither longer or fhorter, according to the 
depth of the water. 

This device will not be fo good in light 
nights; but in thick and dark fogs itis very 
good, for there is no need to watch them, 
but only to go to the place every morning 
and evening, and when you have made trial 
of one place you may remove to another 
haunt, and ftill preierve and fupply the 
fticks, lines, and lime, as you fee occa- 
fion. 

Tf you fet for water-fowls, it will not be 
amifS that fomie of the lines be about two 
feet high above the water, that they may 
enfnare the fowls as they make their flights, 
before they defcend into the water, it hay- 
ing been obferved that they are ufed to fly- 
at about that diftance at fuch times. 

WILD-GOAT; an animal as big as a 
hart, though not fo long-legged, but flefhy : 
they have wreaths and wrinkles on their 
horns, by which you may know what age 
they are, for according to the number of 
them, fo many years old they are. 

Thefe wreaths this animal moves but not 
his beam, which ifit be an old goat, it may 
be as big 2s a man’s leg: they have alfo a 
large long beard; are of a brownith grey co- 
Jour, very fhaggy, having a black lift down 
the ridge of their back, and their track is 
larger than the flot of an hart. 

They fawn in May as a hind or doe does; 
they bring forth but one, which they fuckle 
and bring up in the fame manner as the tame 
goat does her kid; but about fawning time, 
the females feparate from the males till rut- 
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ting-time; in the mean-while they will run 
at man or beaft, and fight as harts do one 
againft another. 

They go to tut about /ballowtide, and 
continue therein a month or five weeks; 
when that feafon is over they defcend from 
the mountains and rocks, which ‘are their 
conftant, abode for the fummer-feafon, and 
herd themfelves not only to ayoid the fhow, 
but becaufe they can find no food any long- 
er; yet they do not come very low, but 
keep at the foot of the hills till about 
Eofter; when they return again, every one 
chufing fome ftrong hold inthe rocks as the 
harts do in the thickets. 

The male when he goes to rut, has his 
throat and neck much bigger than ufual ; 
he has a very ftrong back, and what is moft 
ftrange, though he fhould fall from on high 
ten poles length, he will receive no harm, 
but will walk as fecurely on the fharp tops of 
rocks, asan hare on the highway. 

In the laft place, this beaft feeds like a 
deer, only befides ivy he will eat mofs, and 
the like ftuff; in the fpring they make their 
fewmets round, and afterwards broad and 
flat, as the hart does when he comes to feed 
well, 

WILD-GOAT Hunrinc.’ The chief 
feafon for this fport is at Alballowtide; but 
before you begin to hunt, you fhould take 
great notice of the advantage of the coafts, 
the rocks and places where the goats lie ; 
then fet nets and toils.towards the rivers and 
bottoms, for it cannot be expected that the 
hounds fhould follow a goat down every fteep 
place on the mountains. 

Tt will alfo be neceffary for fome body to 
ftand on the rock and throw down ftones as 
occafion requires; and where the goat goes 
down the fimall brooks or waters in the ee 
tom, there you fhould place your re-lays; 
butlet them never ftay till the hounds come 
to it that are caft off; this is the beft help, 
for a man can follow neither on foot nor on 
horfeback. 

WILD-GOOSE-CHASE, a method of 
racing that takes it’s name from the manner 
of the flight of wild-geefe, which is general- 
ly one after another ; fo the two horfes after 
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the running of twelve fcore yards, had Ii- 
berty, which horfe foever could get the 
leading to ride what ground he pleafed, the 
hindmoft horfe being bound to follow him, 
within a certain diftance agreed on by arti- 
cles, or elfe to be whipt up by the triers or 
judges which rode by; and which ever 
horfe could diftance the other, won the 
match. ‘ 

Bur this chace was found by experience fo 
inhuman, and fo deltructive to good horfes, 
efpecially when two good hotfes were 
matched; for neither being able to diftance 
the other, till both ready to fink under their 
riders through weaknefs, oftentimes the 
match was obligéd to be drawn, and left 
undecided, though both the horfes were 
quite fpoiled. i 

This brought up the cuftom of train- 
fcents, which afterwards was changed to 
three heats and a ftrait courfe ; and that the 
Jovers of horfes might be encouraged to 


keep good ones, places have been erected in |_ 


many grounds in England. 

WIND: a horfe that catries in the wind, 
is One that toffes his nofe as high as his ears, 
and does not carry handfomely.- 

The difference between carrying in the 
wind, and beating upon the hand, is that 
a horfe who beats upon the hand, fhakes his 
head, and refifts the bridle; burt hé who 
carries in the wind, puts up his head with- 
out fhaking, and fometimes beats upon the 
hand.. 

The oppofite to carrying in the wind, is 
arming and carrying low; and even between 
thefé two, there is a difference in wind. «See 
BREATH. : 

WIND BROKEN: ‘different authors have 
been of various opinions, with regard to its 
caufe, and why fome horfes fhould be more 
fubjeét to it than others; but among all the 
opinions, hitherto delivered, that of the 
ingenious Mr. Gib/on feems the beft found- 
ed. He thinks that éts fource is frequently 
owing to injudicious or hafty feeding of 
young horfes for fale, by which means the 
growth of the lungs, and all the contents, 
within the cheft, are fo increafed, and, ina 
few years, fo preternaturally enlarged, that 
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the cavity is not capacious enough for them 
to expand themfelves, and perform their 
proper funétions. Nor is this opinion found- 
ed on bare conjuéture; horfes that have died 
broken winded have been opened, and the 
lungs, and other parts, found too large for 
the cheft. 

But though hafty feeding is often the caufe 
of this diforder, yet. itis not always fo. A 
narrow cheft may naturally produce it, and 


‘it has been obferved, that horfes rifing eight 


years old, are remarkably fubject to this dif- 
order. 

The reafon why this diforders becomes 
more apparent at the above-mentioned age, 
than at any other, may be, becaufe a horfe 
then arrives at his full ftrength and maturity : 
at fix he commonly finifhes his growth in 
heighth, when he lets down his belly and 
fpreads, and/all his parts are grown to their 

ull extent; fo that the preffure on the lungs 
and midriff is now increafed. 

Diffeétions of horfes that have died bro- 
ken winded, have fuficiently. proved what 
we have obferved above, namely, that not 
only their lungs, together with the heart and 
its bag, were preternaturally large, but alfo 
the membrane, which divides the cheft, and 
that the diaphragm, or midriff was remark- 
ably thin. In fome the difproportion have 
been found fo large, that the heart and lungs 
have been almoft twice their natural fize, 
perfectly found, and without any ulceration 
whatever, or the leaft defect in the wind- 
pipe, and its glands. 

From thefe obfervations it abundantly ap- 
péars, that the enormous fize of the lungs, 
and the great fpace they occupy, by hinder- 
ing the free action of the midriff, is the 
principal caufe of this diforder; and as the 
lungs themfelves are found much more flefhy 
than ufual, they muft confequently have loft 
a great part of their {pring and tone. 

As therefore the caufe of this diftemper 
proceeds from the largenefs of the lungs, 
we may conclude, that it is one of thofe dif- 
eafes to which a horfe is fubjeét, that cannot 
be cured by art, and that the boaltings of 
thofe who pretend to cure it, are built on a 
fandy foundation, as will prove in the end 
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vain and, frivolous. They may,. indeed, 
mitigate the fymptoms, and give fome re- 
lief to the creature; but an abfolute cure, 
is not in the power of any -human being. 
‘All therefore that we fhall pretend to do, is, 
to lay down fome rules, which will have a 
‘great tendency to prevent this diforder, if 
purfued in time. But if they fhould not be 
fufficient, we fhall give the form of fome 
remedies that will mitigate its force, and 
render the horfe capable of performing good 
fervice notwithitanding his misfortune. 

The fir fymptom preceding a broken- 
wind is an obftinate, dry cough, attended 
‘with neither ficknefs nor lofs of appetite ; 
‘but on the contrary, a difpofition ‘to foul 
feeding, eating his litter,.'and drinking large 
quantities of water, } ' 

When a horfe is troubled with this ob- 
Atihate dry cough, and eats his litter, &c. 
it will be neceflary to bleed him, and give 
“him the-mercurial phyfic, already prefcribed, 
and repeat it two or three times. After 
which, give the following balls for fome 
time, which by experience haye been found 
of the greateft efficacy in removing obftinate 
coughs: 

Take of arum mofaicum finely powdered, 
eight ounces; of myrrh and elecampane 
pounded, of each four ounces ; of annifeeds 
and bay-berries, of each an ounce; of faf- 
fron, half an ounce: make the whole into 
balls with oxymel of fquills. 
~ Or, as the aurum mofaicum, is not eafily 
produced, give the following: 

Take of gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 
and affafcetida, of each two ounces; of fquils, 
four ounces; of cinnabar of antimony, fix 
ounces; of faffron, half an ounce: make 
the whole into balls with honey. 

One of thefe balls, about the fize of a 
pullet’s egg, fhould be given every morn- 
ing. ‘ 

ate it is not enough to give proper me- 
dicines : the diet of the horfé muft be care- 
fully attended to, if we would hope for fuc- 
cefs: in order to this the horfe fhould eat 
very fparingly of hay, which as well as their 
corn may be wetted with chamber-lye, or fair 
water, and this will make them lefs craving 
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after water, which fhould by all means be 
prevented. 

The ehamber-lye is beft for this purpofe, 
becaufe the volatile falts it contains, will be. 
a means of removing their thirft. For the 
fame reafon garlick is found very efficacious 
in this diforder; two or three cloves being 
giyen in each feed; or three ounces of gar- 
lick bruifed and boiled in a quart of milk 
and water, and given eyery other morning 
for a fortnight, have been found yery fer- 
viceable; and therefore fo eafy a remedy 
fhould never be neglected; for by’ warming 
and ftimulating the folids, and at the fame 
time diffolving the tenacious juices, which 
choak up the veffels of the lungs, it greatly 
relieves thefe complaints. 

Moderate exercife fhould never be omitted 
in broken winded horfes, and though for the 
firft f{ummer after they have not been able to 
endure much labour, yet many have been 
found lefs oppreffed the fecond, and fome 
fcarce perceptibly affected the third; and 
even able to perform a long journey, or en- 
dure great fatigue. And were it poffible to 
keep a horfe conftantly in the field, and 
taken up only when ufed, he would be able 
to do good fervice for many years. : 

But it may not be improper to obferve, 
that thofe who hope to cure a broken winded 
horfe, or even one that is troubled with an 
obftinate cough; by putting him to grafs, 
will find himfelf wretchedly miftaken ; for 
on his being taken into the ftable, and fed 
with dry meat, he will be much worfe than 
before, for want of that open and moift food 
he had been accuftomed to; and fome which 
were only troubled with a dry cough when 
they were put to grafs, have returned broken- 
winded. Ic fhould therefore always be re- 
membered, that if you have not the con- 
veniency of keeping your horfe for a con- 
ftancy abroad, not to put him to grafs at 
all, as inftead of curing, it will tend to 
augment the diforder, 

_In fhort, the grand fecret of managing 
horfes of this kind, confifts in having a par- 
ticular regard to their diet and exercife : 
a moderate quantity only of hay, corn, or 
water, fhould be given at one time, and 
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the former conftantly moiftened, to prevent 
their requiring too great a quantity of the 
latter ; and giving them moderate exercife, 
but never any that js violent, | By this me- 
thod, and giving the following ball once a 
fortnight or three weeks, the horfe will be 
able to do good fervice, for many years, 
provided his labour be never too violent. 

Take of fuccotrine aloes, fix drachms; of 
myirh, galbanum, and ammoniacum of each 
two drachins ; of bay-berries, half an ounce: 
make the whole inté a ball’ with'a fpoonful 
of oil of amber, and a fuficient quantity of 
the-fyrup of buckthorn. 

This ball operates fo gently, that there is 
no need for confinement, extept 6n the very 

“day itis taken, when the “horfe’ mutt have 
warm meat and warm water. 

Or, take mullet-Icaves, dry them and re- 
duce them to a fine powder, mix them with 
common honey, make them up into balls, 
about the fize of a pigeon’s egg; pive the 
horfe’three at a time for fourteen or fifteen 
days together, and let him not ‘drink any 
cold water during the time; let his'exercife 
be moderate, his hay fprinkled’ with water, 
and wet his oats with good ale or beer. 

Or, peel twenty cloves of ‘garlic, and 
bruifé them in a wooden bowl, and roll the 
garlic in a quarter of a\pound of butter, in= 
to four or five balls, about the fize of a wal- 
nut, and give them the horfe. 

This medicine may be given to any horfe 
of what ftate foever, if he be affected either 
with a cold, or pofe in the head, for it 
purges'the head and lungs. i 

“This is to be given ina morning fa(ting, 
and he mutt be rid moderately’ for half an 
hour after; and if you pleafe you may re- 
peat this dofe for three mornings fucceffively. 

WIND GALLS un Horses, a difeafe, 
being bladders full of a corrupt jelly, which 
being let out, is thick, and of the colour of 
the yolk of an egg; they are fometimes 
large, and fometimes fmall, ‘and grow on 
each fide of the fet-lock joints upon all four 
legs, and are often fo painful, efpecially in 
the fummer feafon, when the weather is hot, 
and the ways hard, that they caufe him not 
Only to halt, but’even to fall. pa ok Hh 
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They are caufed, for the moft part, by 
extreme labour and heat, whereby the hu- 
mours being diffolyed, How to the hollow 
places about the nether joints, and there 
fettle, which is the caufe of this malady, 

The ufual method is, to open them the 
length of a bean, and fo prefs out the jelly; 
and then to apply the white of an egg, and 
oil of bay, with hards plaifter-wife thereto : 
)Or, after the jelly is out, wrap a wet woollen 
(cloth about it, and with a tailor’s hot pref- 
fing-iron rub upon the cloth till all the 
moifture is dried up; then daub it all over 
with pitch, mattich, and rofin boiled toge- 
ther, and lay hards over all, but you muft 
firft fhave away the hair, and open the for- 
rance, 

At the firft appearance of a wind-gall the 
tumour fhould be. bathed twice a day with 
vinegar or verjuice, and a proper bandage 
applied to the part. Or you may foment 
the fwelling with a'decotion of oak bark, 
the-rind of pomegranate, and alum, boiled 
in verjuice ;/and after the fomentation ap- 
ply a proper bandage. : 

Sometimes neither of the above methods 
will anfwer the intention, and confequently 
there will be a neceffity to have recourfe to 
others, and accordingly feveral have been 
given by different authors; but the belt is 
mild blifters, which will never fail of draw_ 
ing off by degrees both the air and Auid 
Matter, contained in the tumour, and con- 
fequently of curing the difeafe. In order 
to this, a fmall quantity of the bliftering 
ointment fhould be laid on evéry other da 
for a week, during which a plentiful dif- 
charge will be produced, and the {welling 
difperfed. This method will ‘not only cure 
the difeafe, but alfo cure it without leaving 
a fear, or ftiffening the joint; both which 
are the common confequences of firing. ‘But 
you fhould ufé the milder bliftering oint- 
ment;’ T’mean’ that without the corrofive 
fublimate. : 

A Wind-gall upon the finew, 
hard, makes a horfe halt, 
makes him lame. ; 

Your long jointed horfes are apt to be 
wind-galled, tho’ they work never {fo little. 
; ; : yf iy i The 
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The Wind-galls that we call ficewy, hap- 
pen commonly ih the hinder legs, and no- 
thing but fire can cure thém; nay, fome- 
times fire itfelf will not do, See a/fo Ves- 
SIGNON. 

WITHERS or'a Horsz, begin where 
the mane ends, being joined to, and ending 
at the tip of the fhoulder-blades. 

Thefe parts fhould be well raifed and pretty 
ftrong, becaufe it is a fign of ‘{ftrength and 
goodnefs ; they keep the faddle from com- 
ing forward upon the horfe’s fhoulders and 
neck, which immediately galls. and {poils 
him, and a hurtin that place is very diffi- 
cult to cure; they fhould alfo be lean and 
not too flefhy, for then they will be more 
fubjeét to be galled. 

As to fores in the withers: the origin of 
thefe difeafes indicate the cure. If they are 
caufed by accidents, and rendered formida- 
ble by negleét, care fhould be taken nor to 
let it increafe by time; but as foon as they 
are difcovered, attempt the cure, which 
may in general be performed by bathing the 
part with hot vinegar three or four times a 
day. If this fhould not be fufiicient to dif 
perfe the tumour, let an ounce of oil of vi- 
triol be added to a quart of vinegar, andthe 
part well bathed with it. You may difiolve 
an ounce of white yitriol in a little water, 
and add the folution of the mixture of oil of 
vitriol and vinegar, which will augment the 
repellent quality of the medicine. If the 
fwelling be attended with heat, fmarting, 
and little hot watery pimples, it fhould be 
bathed with the following mixture, in{tead 
of that given, above: 

Take of crude fal armoniac two ounces; 
boil it in a quart of lime water, or when 
lime water cannot be had, inthe fame quan- 
tity of common water, adding an handful 
of pearl afhes; take it from the fire, and 
when fettled pour off the clear part of the 


decoétion, and add to it half its quantity of | 


fpirits of wine, Bathe the part well with 
this mixture, and afterwards anoint it with: 
linfeed oil, or ointment of elder, which will, 
foften and fmooth the fkin, 

The aboye methods. will be fufficient to 
cure any difeafe of the withers arifing from 


_ do it by incifion. 
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external injuries; but thefe are not the only 
accidents they are fubjeét to; tumours often 
arife there from internal caufes, as the crifis 
of fevers and the like. Whenever this hap - 
pens you mutt be very careful not to ufe re-. 
pellents of any kind, but do every thing you 
can to affift nature in bringing the fwelling 
to maturity, which cannot be more effec- 
tually done than’ by a fuppleing poultice, 


| Nor will any thing more be required than 


to renew it at prope intervals till the tu- 
mour breaks of itfelf, for experience has 
abundantly fhewn that it is much better to 
let nature herfelf open the tumour than to 
But when the tumour is 
broke, it will be necefflary to enlarge the . 
natural orifice, and pare away the lips of the 
abfcefs, that your dreffing may be better ap- 
plied to the bottom of the fore; taking 
particular care in your ufe of the knife to 
ayoid the ligament which runs along the 
neck to the withers; and if it fhould dege- 
nerate into a fiftula, the cure mult be per- 
formed in the manner laid down in the arti- 
cle on ulcers. . 

While the outward cure of hurts in the 
withers is performing, you fhould give the 
horfe a dofe of Cinnabar pills for two days 
together, keeping him bridled for two hours 
before and after taking of them; and the 
fame courfe is to be repeated after an inter- 
yal of two days. 

WITHERS, of the bow of afaddle. See 
Bows. j 

WITHER-BAND, is a band or piece of 
iron laid underneath a faddle about four 
fingers above the withers of the horfe, to 
keep tight the two pieces of wood that form 
the bow. 

WITHER-WRUNG- ; a horfe is faid to 
be wither-wrung when he has got a hurt in 
the, withers; and that fort of hurt is yery 
hard to cure. ; 

. WOLKE; .a kind of wild maftiff, that 


| preys upon. all kind of things, and will feed 
| on carrion, vermin, &e, 
| cow or a bullock; and as for a fheep, goat, 
| of good porker, they will eafily, carry him, 
| off in their mouths, without it’s touching, 
-the ground; and will, notwithftanding the 


They. will kill a 
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joad, run away fo faft, that they are hardly 


to be ftopped but by maftiffs or horfemen. 
There is no.beaft that runneth fafter than 
the wolf, and holdeth fo long in fpeed. A 
dog-wolf may be known from a bitch by 
the traéts of his feet ; for the dog-wolf has 
a greater heel, toe, and nails, and a bigger 
foot; befides, the bitch commonly cafts her 
fiants in the middle of the highway ; where- 
as the dogs caft them either on one fide or 
-other of the path. el 
When any one would hunt this creature, 
“he mutt train him by thefe means: firft let 
him find ont fome open place, a mile or more 
from the great woods, where there is fome 
clofe ‘ftanding to place a brace of good grey- 
hounds in, Fd occafion be, which fhould ‘be 
clofely environed, and fome pond. of water 
by it: there he muft kill a horfe that is 
worth little, and taking the four legs there- 
of, carry them into the adjoining woods and 
forefts ; then let four men take each of them 
a leg of the horfe, and drag it at his horfe’s 


tail all along the paths and -ways inthe | 


-woods, until they come back again to the 
place-where the carcafe of the faid beaft lies ; 
there let them lay down their trains. Now 
when the wolves go out inthe night to prey, 
they will follow the fcent of the train, till 


they come ‘to the place where the carcafe | 
lies: when let thofe who love the fport, ' 
come with their huntfmen early and private- | 
ly nearthe place ; and if they are difcernable 
as they are feeding, firft let them confider ' 


which way-willbe the faireft courfe for their 


grey-hounds, and place them accordingly, « 
and as near as they can let them fore-{ftall | 


with their hounds, the fame way that the 
wolves did or are flying either then or the 
night before ; but if the wolves be in the 
coyverts near thecarrion that was laid for them 
to feed on; in fuch cafe, let there be hew- 
ets fet round the coverts, ‘to make'a noife on 
every fide, but not that where the grey- 
hounds are placed, and let them ftand thick 
together, making what noife they canto 
force them to the thounds; then let the 
huntfman go with his leam hound, and draw 


from the carrion to the thicket’s fide, where.) 


the wolves have gone in; and there the 
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huntfman is to caft off the third part of his 
beft hounds, for a wolf will fometimes hold 
a covert a long time before he comes out; 
the huntfmen fhould keep near the hounds, 
and encourage them with their voice; for 
many hounds will {train courtefy at this 
chace, although they are fit for all other 
chaces. This creature will ftand up a whole 
day before a good kennel of hounds, unlefs 
greyhounds or wolf-dogscourfehim. If he 
ftand at a bay, have a care of being bit by 
him; for being then mad, the wound is 
hard to’be cured. 

Tt is beft entering of hounds at young 
wolves which are not above half a year old, 
fora hound will hunt fuch more willingly, 
and with lefs fear than an old wolf; or they 
may be taken alive with engines, and break- 
ing their teeth, you may then enter the 
hounds at them. 

When the wolf comes to the ercyhoungs, 
they who hold them ought to fuffer fhe 
wolf to pafs by the firft rank, until‘he ad- 
vance further, and then let the firft rank 
let loofe their greyhounds full in the face 
of the wolf ; and at the fame inftant let all 
the other ranks let flip alfo ; fo that the firft 
rank ftaying him but ever fo little, he may 
be affaulted on all fides at once, by which 
means they fhall the more eafily take him. 

WOLF-NET, a kind of net fo called, 
becaufe it is a great deftroyer of fith, as well 
in rivers as ponds, and may not unfitly be 
called the little raffle, as being exa€tly the 
fame, except the four wings. See PlateXVI. 

The firft figure reprefents it only with 
the traces or lines, that the form and pro- 
portion thereof may the ‘better be appre- 
hended. 

You muft begin to work it upon fixteen 
améfhes of lever, and to caftthe accrues from 


| four, to four mefhes to the firft row made, 
| near the lever, ‘and continue the other rows 
‘in the fame manner, making the accrues 


over-againft thofe found at the ranges of 
the preceding mefhes, until the net-comes 
to be a foot and a half long, which will be 
one of the gullets. 
When you are come to this length, you 
muft give over making any more accrues, 
Noo and 
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and.work without increafe or diminution; 
and when’ you -haye -brought it to be three 
féet ‘more in length, leave an opening, 
See Plate XVI. a 


therto done to your net round ways, , return 
upon your work, and when you come to 
the mefh, where you have altered the mer, 
thod of working, go back upon the mefhes, 
you have done, and when you are come to 
the end, do the fame again, and continug, 
this way of making the mefhes till you have 
wrought a foot in length; and then work 
round ways, as at firlt, till you have brought 
it to be three feet more in length. ; 

' This trunk or coffer will confit of feven. 
feet without the two gullets: then make 
the fecond gullet, by taking two. mefhes, 
ata time at each quarter of, the round of 
the net, in order to diminifh it to fixteen 
mefhes, as you. had begun at the other 
end. : ; , ' 

‘When this is done,, fatten it to-the hoops, 
by putting the firlt A, E, G,S, ‘exactly upon 
the range of mefhes,, near the firft, where 
you have caft your accrues; and. the other 

1, K, V, F, on the other end of the coffer, 
that fo the other two hoops: between both 
ends, denoted by the letters B, H; C, I, may, 
be at an equal diftance.;,, then adjutt the 
gullets like thofe of the coffer of the raffle, 
clofing the regard M, ‘the four hoops which 
you ule to the wolf, will be as big as thofe 
of a tun, which may be-made ule of upon 
this occafion. sei MTG te 
lis net muft be casried to the water- 
fide near the place where, you intend to pitch, 
which, to. do well tank be fome. ground 
full of rufhes, fedges, and fuch like water- 
grafs ;-then, with; a paring knife, quarter 
out a place for the nets; by’ cleanfing away, 
all, the. trath. and weeds, negt,it,, the, larger 
the better, efpecially, if you cut.two, allies, 
in, a, direct ling, a. pretty, length, one. op, 
each fide the net,, by which the fifh might be 
ipyited,. and, as it were, guided to the. 
NEE | : Rh He 

Then you having read » four fticks or 
poles Dy EK, U, sous. he shicknets, of a 


man's'arm,, andinJeagth five feet anda half, 


| leaving any rugge and wal 
| auth wath falt peas 
ie} al 
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with holes and notches near their ends ; tic 


| them with.cords round the hoops to keep the 
| net tight,-as, is reprefented by the letters 
blir jot) |] Ao By Ca D 
Inftead of working all that you. have hi- | 


it alfo four |ittle cords. hang, to the 
ftick G, H, I,K, in- order .to: tie ftenes to 
them, to fink the net to the bottom of the 
Hata and alfo faften a cord L, R, three 
fathom in length, to, the pole L, for, draw- 
ing the ‘net to fhore, that you may not be 
| obliged to go into the waten for if, thongh 
perhaps you were forced fo to do, when you 
| laid it there; this do, efpecially if you place 
the net in the middle of any wide river; but 
if you place it within ten or twelve feet of 
the bank, you may. then caft in the net,. and 
fettle it afterwards, according to your mind, 
by the help of a. long pole, or the like, tho’ 
the former is the better way, but. indeed 
more troublefome. _ 4 
WOLVES-TEETH; an inconvenience- 
| that happens, to a, horfe, > being two fmall 
| teeth which grow in his Upper Jaws, next he 
} Great BriadIng, teeth, which are, fo painful 
to him that he cannot endure to chew his 
meat, but is forced either to let it fall out 
of his mouth, or to keep it ftill half 
chewed. sins etaitsiat wae : “phy 
| j. For, che cure: tie, up the horle’s head to 
| fome’ poft or rafter; open (bis, mouth, with 
} 2.cgtd-a5.Wvellas You au and hava : 
} 


a s u aving an jron 
inftrument made. like: a carpenter's gouge, 
with the left hand fet the, edge of the tool to 
the foot of the, wolves teeth on the ourlide- 
of the, jaw;, turning the hollow, fide of the 
| tool downwards, pobre ont as fteadi- 
[Iy-as you can, with, a mallen, and put fome 
It finely powdered into t ¢ holes. Oa 

| _ Now if the.upper jaw-teeth hang over the 
| te and fo cut the infide of the 
| mouth, then take. your gouge and mallet, 
and pare the seth thorten by, little a ile. 


turning. the hollow fide of the, tool. down- 
wards towards) the, teeth; for, by fo doing, 
| you, 


Thal not cut the infide of his, cheeks: 
then, file.them,;all fmooth with a file, not 
Hehehoutes 


_ WOOD-COCK,,,is,,.a,. wayelling bird 
taxing. very long, bill, and, Spoted, wich 


grey. 
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grey. They commonly come ‘into our and 
the neighbouring countries about the middle 
of Ofober, aiid go away again in March. 
. They do not ftay above eight or ten days in 
a/place; orif they tarry longer, it is'becaufe 
they are hurt, ‘and fo ftay there till they are 
cured. 
They feldom, if ever, flyin the day-time, 
unlefs forced to it by man or beaft, and then 


they'retire into 'thitk ‘woods, where’ there | 


are void fpaces covered on/all fides, there 
they abide for the whole day, fearching for 
earth-worms under the' leaves, ce. When 
night comes, they govout of the woods in 
quett of water and meadows, where they may 
drink, and wah their bills, which they have 
fouled by thrufting into the earth; and hav- 
ig paffed ‘the night, as foon as the day be- 
gins to'appear, they take their flight to the 
woods. In their flight, they’ ufe fhady 
places, and coaft it along a great way in 
fearch of the talleft woods, fo that they may 


be the more concealed, and be More under | 


covert from the wind. “They fly always low, 
till they find fome glade to go a-crofs, and 
Jove'not to Ay high, nor dare to’ fly among 
trees, becaufe, like’ hares, they cannot fee 
well before them, and for which reafon ate 
‘eafily taken with nets fpread along the forelt, 
sorinvg tanec.) 1s alae se 
Your draw!néts are-very profitable in'fuch 
‘countries as are very Woody, for ‘you fome- 
times take a dozen of woodcocks in them,’ 
Suppofing then that your range of wood 
‘be about three hundred paces long, more or 
‘lefs;* in’ fome place’ towards ‘'the | middle 


eut awalk through jit, ‘fo that'thete may be, 


a fpace of fix or eight fathoms between the 
‘tree A,-and the tree B; ‘thé place mult be 
‘well cleared, ‘and without trees, bufhes, 
~under-wood, ‘or ftonés, and fix fathom 
fquare; then prune, or cut off all'the front 


“boughs of the two treés, “Ai, B)' to malte way 


“for the ner to Hang’and play without’ being 
‘efitangled:” See 'Plate XVI. fiz. 1. ; 

‘- The next thing is, to provide two ftrong 
logsof wood, which open or Cleave at'the 
biggeft ends, as marked. C, and D: tie ‘the 


“middle parts faft to forne boughs of the tree, | 


asthe letters E, and F dirééty and! let tlie 


} 


“neighbours. 
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topshang over a8 G, and H, reprefent; ta 
the end that the next may be a little dif- 
tanced from the trees: vou fhduld Kave’ ‘af. 
Ways in readinefs good ftcre of pullies ‘or 
buckles, made of elas, box; brafs, or thé 
like, which fkould be about the bignefs of 2 
man’s finger, according to the form defign- 
ed by the fecond figure, and faften one at 
¢ach end of the perches or logs G, and H. 

Having tied on your pullies about two 
branches, marked 3, a certain cord of the 
thicknefs of one’s little finger; “then ‘tie 
another knot in the faid cord, about the dif- 
tance of a hand’s breadth, from the knot 
marked 4, and fo lét the two-ends of the 
cord 5 and 6, hang down about a foot long 
each, that there-withal you may falten them 
to the pullies, which’are at the end of the 
perches orlogs, as reprefented by the letters 
I, and L, clofe to’ the notches of the 
perches G, and H. 

Thefe notches ferve to hinder the pullies 
from defcending lower than the place where 
you would have it remain. © , 

Then clap into each pully a, fmall pack- 
thread, the end Of each of Which fhould 
teach to the foot of the trees, that by the 
help of them you may draw up two ftrongéer 
cords into the fame pullies where you han 
the Het, “and not always be forced ‘to Clim’ 
‘up into the tree: thefe latter you may lét al- 
ways hang, provided you live by honeft 


The laft thing to be providedis a ftand, 
to lie concealed, and wait for the coming 
of the woddcocks ¢ ‘it matters not on what 
fide it be, provided it be over adroit, fix or 
eight toifes from the middle of the het, as at 
the [place' marked R. iad 

About half a dozen boughs of About’ the 
height of a man, pitched up together, and 
interwoven, may ferve for a ftand; you may - 
fit upon ‘a little hawt ‘or fern, andar three 
or four feet diftante from’ thence towards the 
‘net, force a fttong flake into the #round) ac 
the place’ marked Q'; whereon falten tHe 
lines of the net when it is drawn’ up. ‘ 

It is not neceffary, to make ufe ef ces pul- 


‘lies, one only i§ enough ona fide, as at N, 


and the/other at I;” they tie a long 


pole at 
ee aS UN a t 


“one 
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one of its ends, and the other is faftened to 
atree alittle above C, by the means ofa 
cord, which gives the pole liberty to be 
raifed up or lowered, as you would raife up 
or lower the net ; the fportfman fhould have 
one cord to hold, and place himfelf on 
the fide of the tree B, where he may not be 
difcerned, 

When a woodcock is taken, the net muft 
be let down as readily as poffible, for he may 
by, ftruggling make his efcape, and then you 
mutt break a wing and crufh his head: the 
net muft immediately be fet up again, for it 
may happen, the other woodcocks will come 
to be taken, which you mils, if tedious at 
your work. 

If any beaft come athwart you,. you muft 
Tet them pafs under your net about five or 
fix feet; then make a noife with a fhour, 
and fo let go: the beaft, at the firft noife, 
will retire back, and fo become enfnared : 
to be fure,, if you let go while he is juft 
under thenet, he will either {pring forwards 
or backwards, and not. be taken, but the 
moft likely retire back. Ce 
At often happens, that a man perceives a 
great thoroughfare of birds between fome 
coppice timber-woods over a certain piece of 
ground, where he wants the conveniency of 
a good tree, to oppofe fome other which 
pollibly ftands according, to his mind ;. but 
whether he wants one or two, ifhe finds the | 
place likely, and that, in probability, it 
will quit his coft ; let him then take one or 
two trees fir for the purpofe, and plant them 
deep in the ground, that they may ftand all 
weathers. ' 

Ifyou would take woodcocks by nets in 
high’ woods, by driving them into them; |, 

‘our netmuft belikethe rabbet-hays, but not 
i ftrong, and about twenty fathoms long, 
and you fhould have two or three of them. 

Being provided with nets,, and haying the 
affiftance of five or fix perfons.to go into the 
‘wood with you, which fhould be at feven or 
eight years growth, for the older the better ; 
go into fome part thereof, about the middle, 
ifit be not too large, and pitch your nets 
along as you do for rabbets, but one joining 
‘to the other, Nope-wife, hanging over that 
way which you defign to drive the cocks: 
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yournets being thus fixed, let your company 
goto theend of the wood, at about ten 
rods afunder, and, having {ticks in. their 
hands, makea noife ;. as alfo ufe their voices; 
as.if they were driving cattle along, and fo 
go forward and forward,, till you, come to 
the place where the nets are fet, and you 
will noc fail to. catch thofein that part of the 
wood: then, when that part. of. the woods 
is thus drove, turn, your net flopewife.on. the 
other fide;. and. going to the other end, ob- 
ferve the aforefaid directions: you may, by 
this way, take them at any time of the day 
with great eafe and pleafure.. 


To catch Woodcocks in the woods ly Gins,. 
Springs, or Noofes..' 

Such as are wont to follow this work, af- 
ter they have fet them,, need. not lofe their 
time, but go at four in the afternoon, and 
the effect will be much the fame: they mutt 
be provided with, feveral dozens of. thefe 
fhares. more. or lefs, according to the place 
in the wood where the woodcocks. are; 
thefe noofes are made of good long. horfe- 
hair, twifted together with a running buckle 
at one.end,. and a. great knot. at. the other, 
which they pafs through the. middle of a 
ftick. cleft with the point. of a knife; and 
then open it, and put in the. end of the 


. horfe-hair noofe, and then. make knots to 


keep it tight, to hinder it from paffing 
through. the cleft: this ftick is about the- 
thicknefs of one’s little finger, and. about a: 
foot long, being fharp-pointed at one end 
the better to fix it in the ground, to, each of 


-which they faften a noafe. or fpring., See 
Plate XVI. fig. 2 


Having bundled them.up, you gorintoa 
coppice, that has molt leaves, in order to. 
find. if there are any woodcocks there; and 


“this. may be perceived by the. leaves on the 


ground, which are ranged both on one fide 
and the other by the woodcocks,. in fearch- 
ing for worms under them, and by their 
dung which is of a dark grey colour; when 
you find there are woodcocks in that. place,, 
then-take. a great round of about forty or 
fifty paces off, which is reprefented by the 
following figure. f 
The 
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The moft proper places for this purpefe 
are, amongit bufhes and fmall coppices, and 


the-manner is thus; fuppofe the) branches 
marked A,B,C,D,E, where fo many ftamps 
make a {mali hedge-row of half a foot high, 
of broom, furz, brambles, &c. from one 
ftump ta another, leaving a gap in the mid- 
dle for the woodcocks to pafs, as at F, G, 
H, 1; fo that the woodeock walking in-the 
wood in, feareh of food, and finding this 
hedge-row,, he will follow ir. till he comes 
at the gap, for he will never fly ; and there- 
fore you fhould fix the {tring there, opened 
in ajround form, and laid upon the flat 
ground, fupported only by fome leaves; and 
the woodcock; entering the gap, can {carce 
avoid being taken by the legs; the form of 
the extended f{nares. are reprefented in Plate 
XVI. fg. 3: 

If in walking in the woods, you fhould 
find noofes, and the like, that are fet five or 
fix inches above the ground, fuch as are de- 
noted, by, the letters Fand G, it is: a: fign 
partridges frequent that place, and that the 
peafants come to| take them; we often find 
partridges taken in the fame manner: there 
are thofe who make little hedge-rows of 
different lengths, and in, different numbers, 
as they.think fit, according to the game 
they, fuppofe the place may afford. 

It has been obferved, that woodcocks, in 
the night time, frequent fprings, and the 
like places, becaufe they do not freeze, and 
thofe perfons who make it their bufinefs to 
catch them, will not forget in the morning 
to walk along the fides of rivulets, fprings, 
marfhes, and’ ditches, that are under the 
covert of woods, in order to find out whe- 
ther any woodcocks had been there the night 
before; for they will not fail to return thither, 
if they have been once there before, and 
therefore they mutt lay {nares for them, ac- 
cording to. the following figure :. 

Suppofe the oblong fquare, See fig. 2. 
fhould be a ditch full of water, frequented 
by woodcocks, and that it’s bank fhould. be 
that fide reprefented by the figures 2, 3, 4. 

Stop all other places, by which the wood- 
cocks can come at the bank. of the ditch, 
from 2. X as faras. A Z, with broom and the | 
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like things, and on the faireft bank make a 
finall hedge, 2, Y, P, 3, M, N, about five 
or fix inches, and about half a foot diftant, 
from the water, but in this hedge leave 
gaps, at the diftance of about five or fix 
feet from one another, more or lefs accord- 
ing to the extent of the place: ‘thefe paffes 
are denoted by the letters P, 3, M, N, where. 
the {nares or fprings are laid; thofe who, 
follow this fport, fix at the edge of the gap 
five inches high, and not fo thick as a man’s 
little finger, and within: half a foot of the 
other fide of the pafs, a {mall bow two or 
three fingers high, which forms, as it were, 
a round gate or door facing the. ftick, A. 

Then they have a {mall wooden flat cro- 
chet, feven or eight inches long, with a 
notch in it, near the end R, which is put 
into the ftick A, and the other end paffes 
under the bow; they alfo take a {witch of 
hazel, or fome wood, which being folded 
will grow ftraight of itfelf; this rod which 
is.a finger thick, and about three feet long,. 
is fixed in the fmall hedge; they tie to-the 
end V a packthread half a foot long, to the 
end. of which packthread, they faften a 
horfe-hair fnare or fpring, with a {mall ftick 
cut at both ends, and made like a wedge ta 
cleave wood with : the reject mutt be folded 
and pafs the letter P underneath the bow, 
and doing the fame alfo by the end of the 
fmall ftick, faften it under the edge S of the 
bow, and raifing the bird-trap or fnare, fix 
the other end. of the ftick in the notch R, 
by which means the machine will be kepc 
light, then.extend. the fnare P, into,a round 
or over the trap. but it mutt be fo pliant, 
that as foon as the woodcock would pafs 
through, and fet his foot upon the trap, the 
reject will immediately unbend, and catch. 
him by the leg. 

Others faften @.fmall circle to the trap, 
that fo. the woodcock may have more room 
for his feet, and fo make the reject of ufe to 
you, and catch him; for it may happen, 
that as he croffes. the gap, he does not pafs 
over it. 

This fecond device with the circle, is re~ 


‘prefented by the letter K; others make ufe 
‘of fares, which. they adjuft, as hasibeen 


fhewna 
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ihewn in the preceding article, and which 
awe fev forth.in the cut, by the letters M,N. 
See Draw-Net, Plate-V. 


To take Woodcocks with Bird-lime, &c. 


Woodcocks and fnipes are difficult to dif- 
cover, they lying clofe, and not reforting 
much together,: efpecially in|the day time. 

The cultom of thewoodcock is ufually to 
lieon' banks by hedges’ and. ditches ,again{t 
the fun ; and: you nay take notice, ‘that on 
a day after a moon-fhiny night, they will 
fuffer one to come better to find them than 
after-a dark night, and for this ‘reafon, be- 
caufe they can fee to feed in moon~fhiny 
nights; and will not be fo ftill and watchfub 
as when taking their reft. 

The fnipes naturally lie by the!fides of ri- 
vers, when all plafhes are frozen,’ and always 
with their heads up or down the {tream, and 
notiathwart it; and inorder to find them 
out; a perfon muft be expert in’ the. know- 
ledge’of ‘their colours. |“ iret be 

Now in order ‘to ‘take woodeocks)’ &r. 
with bird-lime, you mutt provide yourfelf 
with’ fixty or feventy twigs, which you muft 
daub with: bird-lime> neatly and finoothly ; 
and having found their haunts, which’ you 
may difcover by’ their dung; which 4sgenes 
rally in low plafhy places; and’ fuch as have 
plenty of weeds, ‘and’ not frozen in’ froity 
weather; and at fuch places are the twigs to 
be fet, more or lefs, as you’think fit, at 

- about a yard diftancé one from’ the other, 
fetting them {6 as'to°ftadd’ Moaping, fome 
one way, and foine andéther. , 


And if you defign to‘fee fpoft, you mult | 


be concealed. 

And if there ‘be ‘any other open place near 
to that where you have fet your twigs, beat 
them up, or elf fet twigs there too. 


“Te is faid that thefe bitds put’ tlicir bill | 


into the moift'places of the earth where'they 
frequent, and fo jogging and moving them 


about, difturb the!worms and caufe them'to | 


come out, and fo they become their prey. 
WOOD-LARK’; a’ fine bird; not much 


inferior to ‘the ‘nightingale in fong;’ but of | 
this’ kind, ‘as well as ‘all’ the reft, there are i 
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fome that far excel others in length and 
fweetnefs of fong. 

Though this is a very tender bird, yet it 
breeds the fooneft of any that we have in | 
England; it is alfo a hot and mettlefome 


| creature,’ fo that if the wood-lark be .not 


taken in Fanuary, or the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, they grow extraordinary rank, and 
pine away in a fhort time, by reafon of the 
ranknefs of their ftones, which ‘are found 
very much {welled in them, when they!aré 
dead. 

They delight much in gravelly grounds 
and hills," that lie againft the rifing of the 
fun, and in the ftubs;of joaks. : 

The females couple with the-malesy the 
beginning of Februery, at which time they 
part with all their aft years brood, and>im- 
mediately go to neft. L 

They build moft commonly in. layer 
grounds, where the grafs is pretty rank, and 
grown ruffet; ufing bennet-grafs, or fomé 
of the dead grafs of the field; and! always 
make it under a large tuft, to fhelter! chet 
felves from the wind and weather, which 
at that time of the year is commonly very 
cold. : ; 

As for their young, they feed them with 
a fmall kind of worm} but they cannot be 
brought up to any kind of perfeétion| ftom 
the neft, as ever yet could be found. (| 

‘The young branchers aré firt taken in 
three months of the year, Fune, Fuly; and 
Auguft. Thenext feafon of their taking, is 
their general Aight time, which is the latrer 
end of September, for then they rove from 
one country to another’; and laftly fromthe 
beginning of Fanuary, to the latter’ end! of 
February, at which time they aré all) cout 
pled, and'return to their layers, or breeding 
places. ‘ 

Thofe that are taken in’ Jwie} Fudyp or the 
beginning of Augwf, are for *the moi 'part 
catched “with a hobby, “after* the follwing 
mafiner: - ; Hin od bic 

Go out in a dewy morning onthe fide of 
fome hills, which pee to the’ rifing 
fun, Where they mioft uftally'frequenti; then 
furround’them' two of’ three times with the 
haivk' upon the fift, ard’niake him’ hover 


when 
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with green bays, unlefS you make a perch 
of mat, which thefe larks do take great de- 
light in, 

But if he be very wild. when firft taken, 
keep him three or four days without com- 
pany, till he begins to eat his meat, and 
becaufe fometimes they do not find the paa 
till near furnithed, ftrew hempfeed and gat- 
meal upon the fand, 


How to know a Cock Woodcock from a Hen. 


1. This may be done by the loudnefs and 
length of his call. 

2. By the tallnefS of his walking about 
the cage. 

g- The doubling of, his notes in the even- 
ing, which is called cuddling, as,if he was 
going to rooft; byt if you hear him fing 
{trong you cannot be deccived, for hens will 
fing burt little... For Woodcock footing, fee 
SHootinc-Fiying, 


The Difeafe incident to Wood-larks. 


They are tender birds, if not rightly ior- 
dered, but when well managed have been 
kept fix or feven years with much pleafure, 
finging better and better every year, and at 
laft have fung real variety of notes, even to 
admiration. 

The particular. diftemper wood-larks are 
fubjeét to are, the cramp, giddinefs in the 
head, and to be very loufy, for though they 
are not fo fubjeét to it when they are abroad, 
in cold: weather, yet they have a variety of 
‘motion; as flying and. running, which they. 
have not in a cage. F 
» And befides; ifithe’gravel in their cage be 
mot often renewed, their dung will clog their 
feet, benumb them, and caufe the cramp. 

To WORK a Horse; is to exercife him 
at pace; trot, or gallop, ‘and ride him at the 
aianages:. » bliw te yest 
{, Dorwork:a horfe uponi volts, or head and 
haunches; ins ‘or between:two~ heels, isto 
paflage him}: or: make him go fideways upon 
twoi parallel lines. gnaw Sis? 

WORMS m Docs; all fpaniels: have 
‘certain ftrings under their tongues, - by molt 
calledia wortivy this muftybe taken out when 
ithey,/are about nwo monthsjold) wage to 
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when you come indifferent near; whereupon 
they will lie ‘till you clap a little net over 
them,. which you are to carry upon the end 
ofa ftick. : 

|) Orelfe if three or four perfons go out to- 
gether, and take a net made jn the form of 
thofe ufed for partridges, when you go with 
a fetting-dog, only the mefhes muft be 
fmaller;; and then your hawk to the lark, 
will:be like a fetting-dog to partridges, fo 
that with fuch a net:you may take the'whole | 
flock at the draught: for thefe larks keep 
company with: their young ones till: flight 
time, and then: they part. 

Thofe that are taken in Fune, July, and 
Auguft, fing prefently,) yet lat but a little 
time. in fong, for they immediately fall to 
moulting, which iff they withftand, they 
commonly: prove very fweet fong birds, but 
not fo lavifh as thoft that are taken in the 
Springs they are alfo commonly very fami- 
lar. 


Such as are taken at flight, are brave, 
trong, fprightly, {trait birds, ‘but do not 
ufually fing till aften Chrifimas. i 1 

Thofe taken in Fanuary and February, they 
fing within two.or three days, or a week at 
the fartheft, if good conditioned ; and thefe 
Jeft. commonly::prove the beft, as: being | 
taken in;full ftomath. 

(As fori the; ordering: 9f wood-larks;-you 
muit have a.cage with two pans, one for 
mixed meat, ) and another. for oatmeal and 
hempfeed::, boil an egg hard, and the crum 
of a halfpenny, white loaf; and as much 
hempfeed as bread; chop the egg very 
fmall;, ahdicrumble the bread andit toge-_ 
ther, and then pound the hempfeed likewife 
very. fharp in!’a mortar, or bruife it with a 
rolling-pin, and’ mingle all together “and 
keep it te ufe. Rretaieys| c I 

» Strew fin xed gravel tthe bottonvof the ; 
-eage, and renew rit every: week at fartheit; 
othenwife, the lark will clog hisfeetowith his, 
dung; and will not take half;thavidelight ih. 
himfelf, for he takes a great deal ofpleafure 
in batking himfelf in fand; which ifthe has 
not pretty often), he will grow loufy, and if! 
thedoésfo, feldom, if ever, comes:tolgoods 
The! perch alfo impthe cage nif be lined 
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help of a fharp knife, to flit it, and a fhoe- 
maker’s awl to raife it up; you mutt be care~ 
ful to take all out, or elfe your pains is to 
little purpofe; for till then, he will be hard- 
jy ever fat and right, in regard’ the worm 
or {tring will grow foul and troublefome, 
and hinder his reft and eating. 

WORMS jn SpanteLs: are fometimes 
bred in a wound, after a dog has been hurt; 
efpecially if it be ina place where the dog 
cannot come at the place to lick it, for if 
he can, it will need no other cure. 

For the cure: take powder of matrefilva 
dried in an oven, or in the fun, and ftrew it 
on the affected part, when little worms have 
been bred in the wound, becaufe they will 
not only much retard the healing of it, but 
alfo make it grow worfe. 

To remedy which, put alittle ivy into.the 
svound, and let it remain in-it a whole day, 
then wafh the part with white wine, and 
anoint it with an ointment made of bacon 
greafe, oi] of earth-worms and rue. 

If a fpaniel be troubled with worms with- 
tin his body, give him the yolk of an egg, 
with two fcruples of faffron in a morning 


fafting, and keep him fafting till the next 


morning. 


‘Of Worms breeding in the burts and mangy 


parts of Spaniels 


Thefe avorms obftruét the cure, either of 
wounds or mange, and caufe them either 
to continue at a ftay, or to grow worfe and 
worfe, 

Lo remove this obftruction, put the gum 


of ivy into the wound, -and let it remain! 


there a day or two, wafhing the wound with 
wine, and afterwards anoint it with bacon- 
.greafe, oil of earth-worms, and rue. 

The powder of wild cucumbers, is alfo 
excellent good to kill thefe worms, andewill 
‘prove a good corrofive, is alfo.eating away 
the dead flefh, and increafing the good. 

If the worms be within the body, you muft 
deftroy them in the following manner : 

‘Caufe the fpaniel, fafting, either by fair 
means or foul, to eat the yolk of an egg, 


with two feruples of faffron pulverized, and 
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made a confection with the fame egg, and 
keep him fatting afterwards till night. 

If a fpaniel be-hurt in a place where he 
can come to lick his wound with his tongue, 
he will need.no other-remedy ; and.that will 
be his beft Surgeon: -butavhen he ‘cannot do 
that, then fuch wounds as are not venemous, 
may be cured with the powder of matrefilva, 
dried either in an oven, or in the fun. 

If the wound be the bite of -a fox, anoint 
it with oil, wherein -earth-worms and rue 
have been boiled together. 

If by a mad dog, let him lap twice or 
thrice of the broth of germander, and eat 
the germander boiled. 

Others pierce the fkin of his neck with a 
hot iron juft betwixt his ears, fo that the fire 
may touch both fides of the hole made: and 
afterwards plucking up the fkin of the dog’s 
fhoulders and flanks, backwards, thruft it 
through with a hot iron in like manner, and 
by giving the venom this vent, is a ready - 
way to cure him. 

WORMS tn Horsss; are produced from 
raw and undigefted humours. 


To cure the Worms in Horjes. 


‘Take antimony in fine powder a quarter 
of a pound, of quick-filver an ounce; boit 
them in two pailfuls of water, till it come 
to one and a half, of which mix half a pail- 
ful with as much water as the horfe will 
drink, having firft {trained it, and fo con- 
tinue till he drink the whole. See Borrs, 


ie 

WORMS iw Hawks; thefe birds are fre- 
quently afflicted with worms an inch long, 
proceeding from grofs and vifcous humours 
inthe bowels, occafioned by want of natural 
heat, and ill digeftion. 

"You may know when a hawk is troubled 
with them by “her cafting -her gore, her 
ftinking breath, her trembling and writhing 


her tail, her croaking in the night, her of- 


fering with her beak at her’breait or pannel, 

and by her mewt being fmall and un¢lean. 
For the cure; give her a fcowring’ of 
wafhed aloes liepatic, muftard feed, and 
agaric, of each alike quantity, or the pow- 
der 
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der of hartfhorn dried ; or laftly, a feowring 
of white dittander, aloes hepatic, wafhed 
four or five times, cubebs, and a little faf- 
fron wrapt up in fome fleth, to caufe her to 
take it the better. 

WORMING, or the taking away the 
nerve from under the tongue of a dog, will 
prevent him for ever biting, if he fhould 
grow mad. 

WORM-CHOLIC; a diftemper in horfes, 
occafioned by broad; thick, and fhort worms, 
or trunchions, like little beans, of areddifh 
colour, which fometimes bring violent cho- 
lic pains upon the poor beaft: they gnaw 
the guts, and fometimes eat holes through 
the maw, which kills the horfe. The void- 
ing red worms, along with the excrements, 
is a fign of this diftemper, for long white 
ones feldom gripe a horfe; fo are his biting 
his flanks or his belly, in the extremity of 
the pain, or tearing of his fkin, and then 
turning his head looking upon his belly; 
you alfo find him fweat all over, frequently 
throw himfelf down, and {tart up again, 
with other uncommon poftures: feveral re- 
medies are fet down for this diftemper, but 
that which follows being juftly reputed a 
fpecific for this and other horfe cholics, it 
is neceffary it fhould be inferted. 

Take roots of mafterwort, leaves and 
roots of radifhes, great centaury and tanfie, 
of each half a pound, all dried in the fum- 
mer fun, or moderate heat of an oven in 
winter ; half as much of each of thefe, viz. 
germander roots, angelica and ¢lecampane, 
all dried in the fhade, fea mofs and liver of 
aloes, of each two ounces; of galangal, 
nutmeg, and fal prunella, one ounce of 
each ; they muft all be pounded apart, then 
mixed and kept in a leather bag, or glafs 
bottle ftopped up clofe: the dofe, accord- 
ing to the fize of the horfe, muft be from 
an ounce to two ounces and a half, to be 
mixed with three or four drachms of old 
treacle, or an ounce of diatefferon or mith- 
ridate, and given in a pint of white wine, 
after which the horfe muft be walked in his 
cloaths. 

If you fufpeét worms, an ounce and half 
of this fpecific powder mixed with half an 
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ounce of mercurius dulcis will infallibly kill 
them; and therefore an ounce of {pecific 
powder may be mixed with as much aloes, 
three drachms of coloquintida, as much agaric, 
and half an ounce of turbith, giving him 
the whole in a quart of white wine, with a 
quarter of a pint of the gall of an ox, 
covering him after it, and walking him for 
a quarter of an hour; tis true this will at 
once both purge and kill the worms, tho’ 
it is only fit for great eaters, and that 
about two or three days after the cholic fit 
is over. 

If a horfe is troubled with worms or 
breakings out, take a handful of box leaves, 
and having dried them pound them to pow- 
der, and mixing them with the fame quan- 
tity of fulphur in powder, and after the 
horfe comes in from hunting or any hard 
labour, rub him well and drefs him, and lec 
him ftand a good while upon the bridle, and 
let the firft meat you give him be a handful 
or two of well fifted oats, and a good quan- 
tity of this powder fprinkled among them. 

But you muft do this with that cautiouf- 
nefs, that the horfe may not take a diftafte 
to his meat on that account, 

Or take hepatic aloes about five drachms, 
reduced to powder, and make it up into 
pills with frefh butter, and give the horfe 
in ale-wort, a horn full of wort to every 
pill: let him have three of them. Or, 

Take leaves of favin, and mix them well 
with honey and frefh butter, and making 
this mafs into two or three balls ar pills, 
give them the horfe with a horn of ftrong 
beer after each ball. 

WORMS ror Anotinc, are the Afh- 
grub a milk-white worm with a red head, 
and may be had at any time from Michael- 
mas till Fune. It is to be found under the 
bark of anoak, afh, alder, or birch, if they 
lie a year after they have been cut down. 
You may likewife find it in the body of a 
rotten alder, if you break it with an axe; as 
alfo under the bark of a decayed ftump of a 
tree. It is alfoa good bait for a grayling, 
chub, roach, and dace. 

The Brandling, Gilt-tail, and Red-worm 
are all to be found in old dunghills, or the 
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rotten earth near them, but the beft are 
found in tanners yards; under the heaps of 
bark which they throw out after they have 
done with it: the brandling is moft readily 
met with in hogs dung. Thefe are good 
baits for trout, grayling, falmon-{melts, 
gudgeons, perch, tench, and bream,. or any 
fifh that takes a worm. 

The Clap-bait, or Bott, is found under 
cow-dung, and islike a gentle, but bigger. 
You mult feek for it only on land that. is 
light and fandy, for it is much of the fame 
nature with the earth-bob, and may be 
kept in wet mofs for two or three days. It 
is an excellent bait for a trout, but almoft 
every other fifh will take ir. 

The Cod-bait, Caddis-worm and Straw- 
worm, are only different names for the fame 
bait. They are found in pits, ponds, brooks 
and ditches, and are covered with hufks of 
fticks, ftraws, or rufhes, and f{tones. Thofe 
with {tones or gravel hufks are peculiar to 
brooks, and thofe with ftraw and rufhes to 
ponds, and all the three forts may be found 
at one and the fame time. They are very 
good baits for trouts, grayling, carp, 
tench, bream, chub, roach, dace, falmon- 
fmelts, and bleak. The green fort are 
found in March, the yellow in May, and a 
third fort in Auguff. Thofe coyered with 
rufhes are always green, and thofe ftone- 
hufks ufually yellow all the feafon.. 

About a week or nine days in May cod- 
bait fifhing comes in feafon; which is the 
firft bait to be ufed in a morning, and may 
be continued to the middle of the day. 

It isan excellent bait till the middle of 
une, and is to be ufed with 2 hook leaded 
on the fhank, and the cod-bait drawn on to 
the top of it. It will take in deep waters as 
well as in ftreams, by moving it up and 
down about nine inches or a foot from the 
bottom ; this is commonly called fink and 
daw. There is another method of fithing 
with cod-bait,, at mid-water, but then you 
muft put a canon-fly at the point of your 
hook: 

This bait is a good bottom-bait, if the 
water be clear: and is to be preferred to 
the worm at leaft three degrees to one, be- 
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caufe all forts of pool fifh, and even the-eel}, 
are great lovers of it. 

The Earth-bob,. or White-grub, is as 
worm with a red head, as. big as two mag~ 
gots, and is foft and full of whitifh guts; it 
is found in a fandy light foil, and may be 
gathered after the plough, when the land is. 
firlt broke up from grazing.. You may know 
in what ground to find them by the crows, 
for they will follow the plough. very clofe 
where thefe worms are to be met with. 
This is chiefly a winter bait,. from the be~ 
ginning of November to the middle of April, 
and is proper for chub,, roach, dace,. bream, 
tench, carp, trout,. and  falmon-fmelts. 
They are to be kept in a veffel clofe ftopped 
with a fufficient quantity of the earth they 
were bred in,. and they will be ready for ufe 
all the winter.. From. this bait. arifes the 
May fly. 

The Elag-worm,. or Dock-worm,. are 
found in the roots of flags that grow on the 
brink of an old pond... Whenyou have pul- 
led up the root, you will find. among the 
fibres of it reddith or yellowith cafes; thefe 
you mutt open with a pin,, and you will find 
4 {mall worm. longer and ftenderer than a 
gentle, with a red head, a palifh body, and 
rows of feet all down the belly. This is an 
exceeding good bait for grayling, tench, 
bream, carp, roach and dace. 

The Lob-worm, Dew-worm, Garden- 
worm, or Twatchel, as differently called, is 
a proper bait for falmon, trout, chub, bar- 
bel, and eels of the largeft fize. It is to be 
found in gardens, or church-yards, by the 
help of a lantern, late in a fummer’s evening. 
In great droughts, when they do not appear, 
pour the juice of walnut-tree leaves, mixed 
with a little water and falt, into their holes, 
and it will drive them.out of the ground. 

The Marfh-worm is got out of marfh- 
ground on the banks of rivers, and is of a 
blueifh colour. it is a likely bait for fal- 
mon-finelts, gudgeon, grayling, trout, 
perch, bream, and flounders, in March, 
April, and September, though they ufe it 
from: Candlemas till Michaelmas preferable to. 
any other. ; 

The Tag-tail is of a pale fAefh-colour, 

with 
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»with a yellow tag on his tail almoft half an 
inch long; they are found in marled land, 
or meadows, after a fhower of-rain, and are 
er bait fora trout, if you angle for them 
after the water is difcoloured with rain. 

And here you muft obferve, that all 
worms fhould be well fcoured in mofs that 
has been well wafhed and cleanfed from all 
dirt and filth; after it is wrung very dry, 
both the mofs and worms fhould be put into 
an earthen pot clofe ftopped, that they may 
not crawl out. This pot fhould ftand cool 
in fummer, and the mofs be changed every 
fourth day; but in winter it fhould ftand 
warm, and ‘if you change the mofs once a 
week it will be fufficient. 

Befides thefe worms that are to be found 
in the earth, there are others which breed 
upon different herbs and trees, which after- 
wards become flies. The principal of thefe 
are, the palmer-worm, the crabtree-worm, 
and the caterpillar. Thefe are to be kept 
in little boxes, with holes to let in the air, 
and they mutt be fed with leaves of the fame 
tree on which they were found. ‘Thefe are 
good baits for trout, chub, grayling, roach, 
and dace. t 

All forts of worms are better for being 
kept, except earth-bobs, and in cafe you 
have not been fo provident, then the way 
to cleanfe and fcour them quickly, is to lay 
them all night in water if they are lob- 
worms and then put them into your bag, 
with fennel; but you muft not put your 
brandlings above an hour in water, and then 
put them into fennel, for fudden ufe; but 
if you have time, and propofe to keep them 
long, then they are beft preferved in an 
earthen -pot, with good ftore of mofs, 
which is to be frefh fhifted every three or 
four days in fummer, and every week or 
eight days in winter, orat leaft the mofs 
taken from them, clean wafhed, and wrung 
between your hands till dry, and then put it 
tothem again; and when your worm, ef- 
pecially the brandling, begins to be fick, 
wxop about.a fpoonful of milk or cream up- 
onthe mofs; and note, that when the knot, 
which is. near the middle of the brandling, 
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begins to fwell, he is fick, and, if care’ is 
not taken, will dic. If you want to fcour 
worms in a little time, put them about an 
hour in grains and blood; then put them 
into clean mofs.  Gilt-tails are fooneft 
feoured by putting them in a woollen bag, 
and keep them in your waiftcoat pocket. 

WOUNDS, Dogs as well as other ani- 
mails, may be wounded feveral ways, and 
for a general cure, take the juice of red 
colewort, and fqueeze it into the wound and 
it will cure the animal in a few days : thofe 
dogs that hunt the wild boar are very fubje&t 
to be wounded, and therefore it is very ne- 
ceffary they fhould be readily drefled: they 
are commonly wounded in the belly; but 
provided the fame be only ript, though the 
guts come out, if unhurt, they are eafily 
cured by a dextrous man, who is gently to 
put the guts in with his hand, which ought 
to be clean wafhed before, and anointed 
with oil of olives, or fome good tender fat: 
you fhould put a {mall flice of bacon in the 
wound, and few it up with a furgeon’s 
needle, and fine white thread twifted and 
knotted at the ends, that it may not flip, 
and to prevent it’s foon rotting; the fame 
may alfo be done by other places, and the 
wound muft always be kept moift, that the 
dog may lick it, which is the beft and moft 
fovereign ointment of all: the point of the 
needle ought to be fquare, and the re(t 
round; dog-keepers ought always to be 
furnifhed with them, as well as good thread 
and bacon. 

It often happens that dogs are hurt by 
wild boars, in running over their bellies, 
though they have not injured them with their 
tufhes ; this animal, which is heavy, fome- 
times breaks one of their ribs or at leat puts 
them out; in this cafe take care to fet them: 
but if there be a bruife or hurt, take fim- 
phiten root, the plaifter of mellitot, pitch, 
or gum, oil of rofes, an equal quantity of 
each; mix all together, fpread it on a linen 
cloth, and when you have cut off the hair on 
the place affected, apply the plaifter to it 
as hot as he can endure it: but inSevey and 
Piedmont they prepare a fovereign remedy, 
called Benjoin, which they take from Fie, a 
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plaifter made of which, will not fall off till 
the cure is perfected. 

WOUNDS, hurts, mentioned here as 
they relate to horfes, which are fuch feryice- 
able creatures to mankind. They receive 
hurts feveral ways, and in feveral parts of 
the body, and it is neceffary the methods of 
curing them fhould be here fet down: if a 
horfe receives a wound with the fhot.of gun- 
powder, the farrier in order to cure it, muft 
firft fearch if the bullet be in the wound; if 
fo, let him take it out with an inftrument 
made for that purpofe ; but in cafe it cannot 
be got out, patience muft be had, for na- 
ture itfelf will wear it out of it’s own accord 
without any impediment, lead being of that 
nature, it will not canker: but to kill the 
fire, let him drop fome varnifh with a fea- 
ther to the bottom, and ftop up the mouth 
of the wound with fome fort of flax dipped 
likewife in the fame, then charge all the 
fwollen place with the following charge: 

Take a quarter of a pound of bole-armo- 
niac, half a pound of linfeed oil, beaten in- 
to powder, as much of bean flowers, and 
three or four eggs, fhells and all; a quanti- 
ty of turpentine, a quart of vinegar, which 
mingle well together upon the fire, and be- 
ing fornewhat warm, charge all the fore 
place with part thereof, and clap a cloth 
uponittokeep thewoundwarm; and fo con- 
tinue every day for four or fiye days together ; 
but on the fifth, leave off anointing it, and 
tent it at the bottom with a tent dipped in 
hogs greafe and turpentine melted together, 
renewing it once or twice every day till the 
fire is killed, which may be perceived by 
thematter in the wound, and falling down of 
the fwelling, for as long as the fire has the 
upper hand, no thick matter will iffue out, 
but only a thin yellowith water, neither 
will the fwelling affuage; then take half a 
pound of turpentine wafhed in nine feveral 
Waters, and put three yolks of eggs anda 
little faffron to it, tent it with this ointment, 
renewing it every day till the wound be 
whole. 

But if the thot be quite through the 
wound, then take a few Weavers linnen 


thrumbs made very knotty, and dipping 
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them firftin varnifh, draw them through the 
wound, running them up in the wound at 
leaft twice or thrice a day, and charging it 
on either fide upon the {wollen places with 
the charge aforefaid, till you perceive the 
fire is killed ; then clap a comfortable plaif- 
ter upon one of the holes, and tent the other 
with a tent in the falve of wafhed turpentine, 
eggs, and faffron as aforefaid. 

But there are fome farriers who ufed to 
Kill the fire with the oil of cream, and to 
heal up the wound with turpentine, wax and 
hogs greafe melted together. 

Or they kill it with fhow water, and 
charge the fwelled place with cream and 
balm mixed together, healing up the wound 
by dipping a tent in the yolk of an egg, ho- 
ney, and faffron, well beaten together, 

Others in cafe of a wounded horfe, have 
recourfe to the following pills, that carry 
in them a wonderful and almoft incredible 
efficacy. 

Take the fineft and cleareft afa fetida, 
bay-berries of Provence or Italy, and cinna. 
bar, all in fine powder, of each a pound, in- 
corporate them in a brafs mortar, with a 
fufficient quantity of agua vite, and make 
up the mais into pills, each weighing four- 
teen drachms, which mutt be laid in a con- 
venient place to dry ; give two of thefe pills 
to the wounded horfe, once in two days, or 
once every day, until he has taken eight or 
ten, according to the greatnefs of the wound, 
and let him ftand bridled two hours before, 
and as many after, 

Thefe pills promote the cure of a wound 
by purifying the blood, refitting corruption, 
and may be kept twenty years, without any 
diminution to their virtue. 

When the wound feems to be at a ftand, 
and yet does not appear foul, it requires 
medicines that are endued with a power to 
make the flefh grow; and the Pllawiie 
powder is recommended, as being of extra- 
ordinary ufe in this cafe: Take true dragons 
blood and fine bole armaniac, of each half 
an ounce; mattich; olibanum, and farco- 
colla, three drachms of each; aloes, round 
birthwort, and roots of flower de lis, of 
eacha drachm and an half, mixed and made 
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into powder; but the effect of it will be 
more powerful if mixed with fyrup of rofes, 
turpentine or juice of wormwood. 

This indeed you will find will make the 
flefh grow beyond expectation. 

If a detergent or cleanfer be required, let 
the following water be ufed, which may 
eafily be prepared thus, and it is called by 
farriers, who love to keep {people in igno- 
rance, the Phagedenical water: take two or 
three pounds of unflaked lime newly made, 
put it into a large bafon of fine tin, and by 
degrees pour in five quarts of rain water, 
then fetting the bafon in a conyenient place 
for two days, ftir the water often; after 
which fuffer the lime to fall to the bottom, 
pour off the water by way of inclination, 
ftrain it through brown paper, and to two 
pints of it add half a pint of good fpirit of 
wine, an ounce of the fpirit of vitriol, and 
as much corrofive fublimate in fine powder, 
mix and preferve it for ufe in a glafs vial. 

If you perceive a great deal of corrup- 
tion in the wound, or any appearance of a 
gangrene, add to the whole quantity of the 
water, an ounce of arfenic, diminifhing the 
dofe proportionably, according to the quan- 
tity of water. 

Now having laid down-feveral ufeful me- 
dicines for the cure of wounds, it will not 
be improper to propofe fome certain maxims, 
on which the true way of proceeding in the 
cure is grounded : 

Firft, then, A horfe’s wound muft be 
probed very gently, and as feldom as pof- 
fible, by reafon his flefh is extremely fubjeét 
to corruption, and to grow foul on the leaft 
contufion that happens. 

Secondly, The wound mutt be kept clean, 
and free from corrupt flefh, which mult be 
confumed with powders. 

Thirdly, A reyulfion muft be made in the 
beginning, thatis, you muft divert the courfe 
of the humours, and prevent their falling 
upon the wound: bleeding is the beft re- 
vulfion, for it allays the heat of the humours, 
and leffons the redundant quantity of them. 

Fourthly, A horfe’s tongue being as pre- 
judicial to a wound as poifon itfelf, he muft 
the be fuffered to lick his wound. 
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Fifthly, Never proceed to fuppuration if 
the humours can neither be diffolved nor re- 
pelled; efpecially in parts that are full of 
ligaments and finews, or near the bones. 

Sixthly, If a wound be accompanied with 
a great contufion, or is round or circular, in 
fuch cafes incifions and the application of 
cauftics are required. 

Seventhly, The wound mutt be carefully 
covered, for the air retards the cure. 

Eighthly, The callous lips of a wound 
muft be cut to the quick, before they can 
be re-united. 

Befides this general account of the wounds 
and the method of curing them, fomething 
may be proper to be faid concerning thofe 
wounds or hurts received, in fome particu- 
lar parts of a horfe’s body ; and when he 
has received any fuch in his back, you muft 
apply oyfter-fhells reduced into a fine pow- 
der thereto, and let him eat fome golden 
comfrey, cut into {mall pieces, amongit his 
oats. 

The wounds of the breaft, according to 
fome modern authors, are cured with tents 
and foft folds of linen put over them, fteeped 
in a compofition made of verdigreafe, vi- 
triol, and allum, of each an ounce, eight 
ounces of vinegar, and a pound of honey 
boiled together till they become red. 

Wounds in the belly are cured in the fame 
manner as men’s wounds are in that part, 
by fowing up the whole peritonzum with a 
very {trong woollen thread, leaving the ex- 
tremities without, and the fkin with a {trong 


“hempen thread waxed, joining the lips of 


the wound together in the form of a buckle, 
and applying thereunto the common oint- 
ment proper for wounds; and in cafe any 
inflammation happens, you muft apply fome 
chalk diffolved in vinegar to it. 

When the guts of a horfe come out, you 
muft not touch them, but put them in with 
a fpunge fteeped in hot water, and then 
fqueezed, to the end that it may only retain 
the heat. 

Some, in putting in the guts, endeavour 
to make a horfe vomit, by putting a feather 
into his throat, which has been fteeped in 
If 
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If the wound is not large enough to put 
them in through, you muft make it wider ; 
if the pannicles come out, you mutt cut it: 
when the guts are wounded or fwelled, there 
is no likelihood of acure; no more than 
there is when a horfe evacuates blood at his 
fundament. 

Thofe that are wounded near the groin, 
eafily fall into convulfions; and in fuch 
cafes you muft keep the horfe from drink- 
ing, as_much as poffible; cover him well, 
and fuffer him not to walk, but give him 
green things to eat. 

Wounds in the knees, according as Apg/iltes 
informs us, are difficult to be cured, becaufe 
there is but litrle flefh and fkin on that part 
no more than on the legs; and therefore 
thofe medicines are to be ufed that are of a 
very drying nature: whereas, where there is 
ftore of fefh, you mutt ufe thofe that are 
moderately drying. 

When horfes are wounded with ‘thorns, 
and other things, but lightly in fome parts of 
their bodies, you muft apply thereto honey 
and tallow boiled together; and when the 
wound js confiderable, turpentine and oil, 
both hot. ; r 

Some, in order to take out that which has 
run into the foot, and for pricks, put no- 
thing upon it but boiled elder; and if any 
thing fhould penetrate between the foot and 
the hoof, it muft be pulled out, and after- 
wards an ointment applied to it, made of 
verdigreafe, and the like; and care muft be 
taken that the wound be well cleanfed. 

Or elfe you may melt fome turpentine, 
tallow and wax mixed together: it is ne- 
ceffary the medicines fhould penetrate the 
bottom of the wound; and therefore if it 
be narrow, it mult be enlarged: and this 
mutt be obferyed concerning all wounds, 

To fay nothing here of feveral ointments 
that are proper for wounds, and well known 
generally to thofe who have occafion to ufe 
them: if a nerve happens to be cut, you 
muft clofe it, and ufe a defenfive, to pre- 
vent a concourfe of humours: fome take 
the back of the root of an elm, with the 

~xs of oil of olives, and boil them till a 
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one pound left, which you muft mix with 
two ounces of the powder of long ariftolo- 
chy, and four of an he-goat’s greafe, or fat; 


you muft boil it fo much, that when you | 


drop fome of it upon a {tone it will grow 
hard. 

Some there are who make a mixture of 
laurel, anife, maftich, and tartar, and in- 
corporate them with cheefe and hogs greafe, 
to make an ointment of them. 

‘If anerve has received an hurt, you muft 
foment it with fome oil, wine, and honey ; 
then apply thereunto.a plaifter made of the 
root of elder and honey, and the root of 
Althea. 

If the nerve is bruifed, you mutt apply 
fome fine flour, myrrh and aloes, mixed 
with the flefh of a tortoife to it; and if it 
be a little torn, make a circle round it with 
ahot iron, and draw a dozen lines acrofs in 
form of a little wheel. L 

In cafe the horfe happens to be wounded 
with a bone, bit of wood, or fhord, and that 
the fame ftick in the flefh or hoof, you mult 
forthwith take it out; and after you have 
cleanfed it, apply to it a medicine made of 
verdigreafe, or fome other plaifter proper 
for wounds ; put.atent into it, and the next 
day wafh it with fweet wine, and anoint 
with things proper to heal, and put fome 
barley-flour and allum upon it. 

Fresh WOUND n 4 Horse. As foon 
as a horfe has received a wound, apply oil 
of turpentine, and it will prevent all ill 
confequences ; or if you cannot eafily pro- 
cure oil of turpentine, wafh the part with 
warm water and brandy, or with common 
fpirits and. warm water. 

WRIST : the bridle wrift, is the wrilt of 
the horfeman’s left-hand. 

-A horfeman’s wrift and his elbow fhould 
be equally raifed, and the wrift fhould be 
two or three fingers above the pommel of 
the faddle, ; 7 


ARD-FALLEN; 4a malady in a 
horfe which proceeds from want of 
ftrength to draw it up within the fheath, fo 

that it hangs down between his legs, 
This is caufed either by the weaknefs of 
that 
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that member, or by means of fome refo-. 


lution in the mufcles and finews of it, caufed 
by aviolent flip, ftrain, or ftroke, on the 
back, or elfe by fome great wearinefs. or 
tiring. ; 

For the cure: firft wath the yard with 
white wine warmed, and then anoint it with 
oil of rofes, and honey mixed; then put up 
his fheath in a little canvas-bolfter, to keep 
it from falling down, and drefs him thus 
once in twenty-four hours,’ till he is re- 
covered. 

Keep his back as warm. as -you-can, both 
with a cloth and a charge of plaifter, made 
of bole-armoniac, eggs, wheat-flour, dra- 
gon’s blood, turpentine, and vinegar; or 
elfe lay wet hay, or awet flack, next his 
back, and over that a.dry cloth,, which will 
do very well. 

YARD Four; if a horfe’s yard is fo 
fouled or furred without, fo that he ftales 
in his fheath, melt frefh butter, with white 
wine vinegar, and having pulled: out his 
yard, and taken out all the filth, wath it 
with the liquor, and alfo injeé&t fome of it 
into the yard. 

YARD Marrerine tn a Horse, is moft 
commonly occafioned by his over freenefs in 
{pending upon mares in covéring time; and 
when the horfe and mare are both too hot, 
it burns them, caufing the running of the 
reins. 

The figns of it.are the iffuing of a yellow 
matter from his yard, and a {welling athe 
end of it, and when he ftales, he does it 
with a great deal of pain, and cannot eafily 
draw up his yard again. ‘ 

For the cure; boil an ounce of roch- 
allum, anda pint of white wine, till the 
allum be diffolved. Injeét the liquor blood- 
warm with a fyringe, throwing it up his 
yard as far as you can, four or five times a 
day. This will perfectly cure him. 

YEARN, [in Hunting] fignifies to bark 
as beagles properly do at their prey. 

The YELLOWS in «a Horse, a difeafe, 
the fame that is ufually called the jaundice 
in human bodies, of which there are two 
forts, the yellow and the black. 

The yellow proceeds from the overflowing 
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of the gall; cauféd by choler; and the other 
from the overflowing of the fpleen; caufed 
by melancholy, and are both dangerous in- 
firmities; but the black is the moft mortal, 
If the horfe be young it is eafily cured; but 
in old ones, where the liver has been long 
difeafed, it becomes impracticable. 

This diftemper is known by the horfe’s 
changing his natural colour of white, in the 
ball of his eyes to yellow ; his tongue, the 
infide of his lips, and the outward parts of 
his noftrils; as alfo coloured yellow. The 
horfe is dull, and refufes all kinds of food; 
a flow fever is perceived, but it increafes 
together with the yellownefs. The dung is 
offen hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or 
light pale green. His rine is commonly 
of a dark, dirty, brown colour, and when 
it has fettled, fometimes looks like blood. 
He ftales with pain and difficulty. 

The black is known by quite contrary 
fymptoms; for the whites of his eyes, mouth, 
and lips, will be of a dufkith colour, and 


‘not fo clear and fanguine as before. 


‘For the cure: diffolve an ounce of mith- 
ridate in a quart of ale or beer, and give 
it the horfe lukewarm; or inftead: of mith- 
ridate, two ounces of Venice treacle; or if 
that cannot be had, three fpoonfuls of com- 
moh treacle. 

Bleed him plentifully, and as coftivenefs 
is a general concomitant of this diforder, a 
clyfter fhould be given; and the next day 
the following puree as ae He ON 

Take of Indian rhubarb, in powder, one 
ounce and a half; of {affron, two drachms; 


“of fuccotrine aloes, fix drachms; and of 


fyrup of buckthorn, a fufficient quantity to 
make the whole into a ball. Sent 

If the rhubarb fhould be thought too ex- 
tenfive, it may be omitted, and the fame 
quantity of cream of tartar, and half an 
ounce of Coffilefoap, with four drachms 
more of aloes added’ This may be repeated 
two or three times, and the following balls 
and drink given immediately after : 

Take of Ethiops mineral and millepedes, 
of each half an ounce, and of Cofite foap 
one ounce: make the whole into a ball, 
and repeat the fame feveral days fucceffively, 
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washing it down with a pint of the follow- 
ing decoétion : 

Take of madder root and turmerick, of 
each four ounces; of burdock root fliced, 
half a pound;. of monk’s rhubarb, four 
ounces ; boil the whole in.a gallon of forge 
water till it is reduced to three quarts; then 
ftrain the liquor from the drugs, and fweeten 
it with honey. 

If this method be purfued, the diftemper 
will, in all probability, abate in a week; 
but if it fhould prove too obftinate for this 
treatment, mercurial purges fhould be given. 
and afterwards the following medicine: 

Take of fale of tartar, two ounces; of 
cinnabar of antimony, four ounces; live 
millepedes and filings of fteel, of each three 
ounces; of faffron half an ounce; of Ca/- 
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tile or Venice foap, half a pound; make the 
mafs into balls about the fize of a pullet’s 
egg with honey, and give one of them night 
and morning, wafhing it down with the 
above drink. 

To YERK or Srrixe in THE Manace, 
is faid of a horfe, when he flings and kicks 
with his whole hind quarters, ftriking out 
the two hinder legs near together, and even 
to their full extent. 

YIELD or Stack tHe Hanp, [with 
Horfemen] is to flack the bridle, and give 
the horfe head. % 


AIN; is a horfe of a dark colour, 
neither grey nor white, and without 
any white fpot or mark upon him. 
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The Frontifpiece to face the Title, 
Plate Il, between Signature F and G, 

III. between I and K. 

IV. in the middle of L, 

V.. between P and Q. 

VI. between Q and R. 

VII. in the middle of A aa. 
~ VIII, between G g and Hh, 


Plate TX. between Nn and Oo. 
X, and XJ. between P p and Qq. 
XII. between Rr and Ss, 
XIII. in the middle of Aaa, 
XIV. in the middle of B b b. 
XV. between the third and fourth leaf 


of Lii. 
XVI, in the middle of N nn. 


